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Tui; fL-st/lution i'uiliiS 4 I'U ln'‘[)ti'i! <J ?\cniini:ru III 1 .“ 
il't'^^ofts ior uduc'l'ijii II' liu Siu- tiiu] diic-i wa^ ca/i'ci^ 
(iiyiniihtjusly, Mr. MtKino'ri A^wrl f\pri:.Mnjr Ins ham s>m|>!iUiy. 


Tbf (Viiji;rt:nLfc ar^opr^J im. lesoliitioni proposed Wy Mr- 
Hi*«hc’' li (Vas dcsirabU. ihai i>v MiuV’U'r^ of tbi. UnilOu 

Ki^gdo'ii^ and the hominioiiiS shL'uld O'chan^ju visits bi'twct-ii the 
Coniforfc^ict^, and (2) ihar they should ^I'-nsidei the jK)ssibilUy 01 
i'holdm§ iht Confetenre or a subsidiary Confereiice in one t' - 
ffitommions 1 


Ctnurd siitl ‘ Phii ni> bion a C^M'ferenne tif Trutil, a 

m 

(. onh r<.r-i •’u( Friends, The onl> w ly h» fniikc ihc 1 1 ipiro gri^aU* 

IS ihrcHid' ln\‘, and rf>Dpci.iLl*fip (his ConferenLC will lemi to 
iK-tli j eo I'pinil’cin in ih- liiLuo itian Iherr has ever been ' 
Mr hiilha r-inli-did h) llul Iv; and his colleague' 

ViDijIij rcUirji naiir saiisucd 

Mf- J islie, sanl “ 1 ins OmfricnCL will U> Ihft foundalu/r 
b.oadii nut ^aki ihan hilhrr'o Mi Asi|a<th has taken th' 
()o,iiii»i/ 7 !, liter Ir- iniv.r lOiinvi'K \o iireaU”’'*lop has bfcCn Oi 

rui 1 )^ !il,( n by LNh advis/'rs ot ihc Kinj< Mr Asquith's wisdoin 
• miri' e .mil fr'csj^dit vili bf' rii r mcinorahlc 11; Brmh hidory '* 

III ti t .OH'S'* f'f Ins arnrliidinsf spwcii, Mr Asquith 

.i,d —II 1 ivip asked to Of fini what has be^n its domin* 4 ni 

uoitrniju h’.iti .V I iL' Id •'as t hs T been the atunipt to promote 
amj tievoii'iKi t In-.*"- rn opf raiion thinii;?h the old Hiilibh Ulslilution 
of bei, Iraiii. dssnissif>n. I tfiink that you will juiroc with me th i 
tl’< salu-' i<! dll Coi’tVri nrt iiid ns pennanent lesults aic not 
he |ii(h,i‘<i f iiLiii 'v, ahlKuifth in that rospoit \i need no* h’ ar 
ol .1 i ..nni.nis<jn ‘utli »ny [jmedirv, body of the kind, by the 
.. iciwi ij.'s whi Ji It has afiinied irid the piojiosaks wbu ► 

■ii' 'll' U, r -ifM-i- rilh .Sir Joseph M .;ril irmfsOiius ol the most v i 
pi'iiMij. llu lufj^i ^aiuabli', use to wli.^h wc have IwnT ‘ 
liiir sini" h.i'- hi I'M m ronsiclLiaiior' ol tn.itlers wh< 
dclibnalily ab‘l,lined Irom loiiui^ tu a.v, for the moiH 'fiJ ' 
LOiiOii’smn ni'tir, Wl 1 1,1 vv/Jeanil du air, we have rlwtii ri 
rrnrml jinJ have f,£)l Oj a ui tlei muUial undi rstaiidjng 01 o* 
ri limi .i‘’d iccpn-'al reqo renui'l. We see in .1 Uuor persjiert.v^, 
and mui'ju on In bulk and noiiiitMiire of notd h”.\ of oui Iohm icJ 
jir lib ii'id th.it IS f lesuil w lu h vonld iicser have been .^u-i nei 
•' iny w'av Ih.iM Iq die asseint/liiii; io;;c!hcroF n'^jM^nsibl 

^U'('-''nen of'jiljfcri ni lutrls lif rlu TimpifL to N'ld n yxifiid^ fii 
ml "''hdjiu Of i pp.'dii 'l'h,s i', Uk first lure wher, in Mi I’fsl 
hf-npy pliu-H i prev'iilalivus of the nominions h.tve bten 
as it wc'r., ijiio ;he Intellor, into ihe nnern-•yst pails of the Iinpen. 
ft ius(‘h(rlr‘ \o\\ w'lll ad remember our mcclm;^ in llie t 01 mir' 
iti ^i..''eiu I ’.l.efi Sir 1 . (irey pn^iided, and hu surveyor ti c Fo" 
ri lity of lUe I'anpjre, that is a lliinfi which will be stamp- 1 
ai! ne» reiullerlioiis, ami I dc ml '.ufjKjae there is one ol 
.peulc loi i.q'cll '!'* I am sure you v-iH speak fur yourselvr. 
did not JLol when tlat e\pQ’''tioii ol onr Foicign reUi oris bn 
cjru Inrlbd, dial we realised : 1 a much niort uUifiUt'" .ind u 
hensive siiwe than wc IiHii mtr dun». before' ihi inioiri 
posiinm and ih- Ixariiigs ufKin the piobk m,s ol ihe liovenm 
the difTcnnl f/iirls of the limpire itself, 'so, ag-'tin, our rliscu 
conducted also and necessarily under the same veil f c^«niA 

in rtjjfinf to co-of)erfttifin for naval and niiluary pi r| oji , 

*1 
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tod| 1 tkiqlrt in a mod lUiitoiiri aginipiiieiit, wludia vlole 
^ 001 ^ oof oMmon oU^pikmipal theMme tim^idcncmledgef 
^itbaiQidf]e«nim thorn obligntioni mail be petibraied in 
oe 4 iSsnnt pirte of ibe Empire iin iccordance with the require- 
(iiente of thejocel opinion, local need end the bee! circumstances. 

With regard to Jibe actual and positive results capable of being 
pubb'sbed in their fulness to the world. 1 may perhaps just 
recapitulate very briefly what they cover. First of all, as regards 
what 1 may dUl the relations of the Empirei not to its own members, 
but to the Foreign countries. We have M an important resolution 
unafiimottsly aflirm^ that the Dominions should be afforded on 
jgpportupity of consultations, so Car os possible, when instructions 
fljp being prepared for the negotiations of intcnuitional agreement 
^^ich affect them. We have had affirmation of the Declaration 
Londo^and we had an important resolution passed only the 
/ther day von the motion of Sir W. l.auHer that in regard to the 
existing Commercial Treaties which apply to the cversea Dominions, 
cflbrts'should be made, as they are being inad^ to secure the liberty 
of withdrawal, if, and when, any particular Dominion so desires 
‘' Then when you come to the internal relations of the Empire 
4*9^ X confess that speaking for myself 1 attach as much importance 
to thaf which was said and is now agreed to with regard to the 
Court of Appeal as perhaps to any other. J think that in regard to 
A# t^stilution and practice of our Imperial Court of Ap[)ea1 the 
DqtalfliiooS had well founded criticisms to make which were put 
here with moderation but with great point and force, and 
Ihelim Aat suggestions which His Majesty's Government was 
abb to indicate and which have now received your approval ill, 
they are carried into effect, displace those criticisms for tlie 
future and provide the Empire as a whole with the THbunal which 
boA by ill cprnpoiitiQD and by numbers m which it sits and the 
^toehdure which it adopts will secure unanimous confidence 

, ^ahesal Botha interviewed by Reuter's re[jrubcntative said the 
hey^taote of the Chnference had been co-oiwraiion and mutual 
ttjfatfdehcei The public did not yet realise huw much the Imperial 
HSove^nunt's confiding in the [’lominions regorduig its Fortign policy 
bind us more closely togeAer. The measure of the Confer- 
good work was not large, or the number of iinjiortant resolu- 
IMsaed, but the fact is that it had discussed so many problems 
ino||t,friend1y manner and in a greater spirit of solidarity than 
Asplayed at the previous Conference. As a result, said 
Botha, we shall return lo our home couvincorl that weImve 
idoali a stronger Imperial unity. 
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Unionist leaders conferred together on the 20 th and it is 
\ that they decided to insist upon amendmeats to the Vcic 
Bill ud Ibm the Government to disclose Its posiuon regarding the 
'Cteadoh of Peers. 

On Wednesday the House of Lords began the Committee 
Stage ioif Ibe Veto Bill. 

I MFotioe<if tbe Lr^rds' amendments to the Veto Hill tiss revived 
|:he jhdhical icrisi» in its most acute furra. The Uiuoiiiit papers 
Hnclalro' that tbe Oovemment is placed in a dilemma of e ihfc <Ks> 
of the guavantaea or of resigning. 
latecjilS adttiv thA the porilioti is senous but are confident 
^ th0 act moar (iromptly and overcome the Peers’ 

borottm tbey say (hat tbe Lords ore mistaken in thinking 
htf ttMWCt BitQha^^ detracted from the Govetnment’s popu' 
or ^hit the mams ate so impreuied by the Coronation 

nitias'tliat they have changed Aa ir mind politicaDy, 

■ 

joid gban oo^ce nf an aitieiHinieirt to ihe Veto 

ovUingillipt mtAiiiHm to the decton of any meamres affectiiig 
aicneeAilijfCEOVi)^ oftheProtenatitioei^o^ aoy measures 
'duiigiftli^^ia^rhihuttatSi'er feMaMMts bsahtB an,issue of 
pvduf^m % JoiiK C^toaajl^ of tho' i'iro H^iuea 




Lord pomet baa 

the appointinent of a John CtiramitraecoiisistiiigofftBven 
of each House presided over by the Speaker. 

Lord Londonderry will move A** a measura giaiitbig Wnm^: 
Rule for Ireland be excluded from the operadoii of Ae VetoBiU. ^ 
The Secretary of the Midland Union, and Conservative 
Associations says he has notifled to his Agents of Ae prohabilLty of 
an early Gfperal Election, 

In consequence of the attitude of the House of Lords on Ae 
Veto Bill, the Liberal members of the House of Commons who are 
contemplating visits abroad have been warned not to leave iho’/ 
country. The suspense in political arcles Is described as being 
more intense now than in the autumn of 1909, when the Lords 
were debating the expediency of rejecting the bud^t- 

Home Rde. 

Mr WiiLiAM RkDMONJi, who 18 conducting a campaign m 
Australasia on behalf of Home Rule, has collected ;^ 6 ,qoo in Nerv 
Zealand. 

Mr. Rauuay Macdonald* 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonmd 111 un article in Sc.ciali5t Rvrview 
denounces the resolutions iiasscid by branches of the Laoour Party 
condemning him for attending the lunch given by Lord Haldane on 
i 8 lh May in honour of the Kaiser, as impertinent, fussy ckjaraji 
He .says that the invitation emanated from the Kaiser and was cart' 
fully considered by the Officers of the Labour Parly One may, S 
he adds, as iiroperly discuss Swialism with the Kaiser as wktb 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Asquith. 4 

India m Parliament. ^ 

In ihe House of Commons on the 27th, Mr. Morrell pul 
a iiueslion complaining of the meagreness of the reports in Ihe ". 
Indian newspapers concerning the proceedings of the High Court 
in which three policemen were convicted of tonuring a man to ” 
death and asking whether the papers were warned not lo publish 
reports. 

Mr. Moniagu replied tliat the amount of space ghren to 
particular cases was at the discretion of the editors. He hfrl ^ 

made claboiate investigations, and could And no foundation for 
the suggestion that the Indian newspaper were prevented, in any, 
way whatever, from publishing the details of the case 

Turkey. 

The Sultan hoa returned to Constantinople from his Macedonian 
tour. His Majesty was given an ovation by the crowds boA afloat 
and on shore 

The Porte in a mtular to the Powers declares it will nor 
tolerate foreign intervention in Albania. 

The Rituation in Albania is beginning to cause some knaiety. . It 
The feeling between Montenegro and Turkey is growing acute. Tbe, 
sympathy of Montenegrins for Albanians is very strong. The Tur- 
kish Minister at Celtinje has returned from an interview cbe 1 
Albanian chiefk. The latter demand a written confirmation of dl X 
the promises of amneaty, prorlamation and a prompt written knai| 

Ibe Vieftna correspondent of the limss says that 
American traveller who lias returned from Albania reports that] 
under cover of apparent amnesty and armistice Ae TurkiA tyoop 
ere systematically destroying every habitation and* alls cropkfDdI 
other means of sustenance in the Albanian highlands. The tmAllerj 
adds Aat Ae Turks are butchenng old men, womra^ and 
who have not escaped to Montenegro. < 

The London press emphasising Ae threatenbii riCual^'^ 

Albania strongly couniels AePortetoconcffiaAbi|i(,tHKct:uA J 
Albanians and to loten xo Ae advice of Austria and Kusn^ 
press points out Ae grkveiAnieqaenctt ofa.cotfBl# vyhMbj^ 
negro kti^^ldpSoblddyiiiM^ ^ 


ruined. jil, ‘ 'V,' 
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Thr Porte h§s extended the time-limit for the submission r>f 
-the Melissori by another fortnight. 

A telegram from Hodeidah, dated the 17th instant, states that 
the rebels of Yemen in great strength surprised the Turkish advance 
guard of four battalions with four guns which was encamped three 
miles outside Geezan, killing a thousand and wounding live 
hundred. The fighting was mostly hand-to-hand. The rest of the 
Turks fled in disorder to Gee/a n, the Arabs pursuing. In the 
general confusion, the I'urks were shelled by their own gunboat 
and several hundred were killed and i^ounded The .Arabs captured 
four guns, two maxims, two thousand rifles with ammunition and 
stores. The Turkish comnuinder is missing 


Sourii Africa. ^ 

Uuttfwo quchUoii time, rolonel iSecly slated ilmt ccin 
had been made that the Transvaal Gold I.aw and 'I'ownshii 
operated against British Indians. It was staled that the qi 
was now being invcstigat|id by the Union GovernmenU wh^ 
lately stated that they had no intention of mterfering with any hm 
right exercised by Indians prior to th*} datf* ol the legislui 

Indian Gicket Team. 

liANCASHiRK bcat thc Indian Lean^ by nine wicliets 'Uie ind 
cunipleled their first innings lor 85, to which l^ncaahire replied \ 
a total of 171 The Indians on going in ivgain compiled 94, L 
cashirc making the necessary runs for victory*for Ui?s ol emc wick 


A severe outbreak of chdlera is raging among the garrison at 
Hodeidah. There have been eighty atLicks with thirly-foiir deaths 
An outbreak is also raging among the espeduionary forces at Gee/an 
and Cuamuda. 'Ilie Vali has gone to Gce^i with reinforcements. 

It would appear that the reverse of the 'I'urks at Gcf/^ui 

occurred during the advance of Muhammad Ah's expedition against 
Idnsee at Ablia for the recapture of which two ex[)editions started, 
one under Muhammad Ah and the other under the Grand Shereel 
ot Mecca. 

France. 

Akikk .xn iiiterpellaiioij on llu* subject 01 the Go\eminent’s niili- 
lary policy the chamber adopted by 238 to 224 -i resolution staling 
that It did not accept thc Government's 1.xpianalion 'I'he t abinet 
thereu{)un resigned. 

'I’he cnsis is a sequel 10 the Uebate ui the Senalt on 20th 
instant, when General (joiron, who succeeded the late M. Ilcrtcaux 
as War Minister, stated ihiil there at present no C'ommandtr-in 
Chief of thc French Forres 

J'hL Govcrnnieiii preferred to have several chiels iii the field, 
uaiii acting freely in the district assigiKd to hun, the chicl rommand 
remaining m the hands of the Cabinet 'I'lie ffovernment, declared 
the Minister, absolutely refused to [.lace the destinies 01 the country 
111 the hands ol a single man 'I'hc s>slem had ltd the disasim 
of 1814 and 1815 

It is understood that the deleat of Government is due to me 
resesntmtnt of l)ie adversaries of ekcionil reform at ihe |irevioiis 
day's vote in favour of prop<'i 1 :ional reorcsenUit’on 

Portugal. 

Thk ncw> of thc npeiiing of the N'lilional Coiistiliieiii Asscmldy 
at Lisbon was received m G<Jd wMli great rejoi. mgs on thc 2olh. 

China. 

Mp C'vrviN Kkroit.son, an Anienran, Ix'eii .qipuinted 
adviser to tht Ministry of Gornmiin ^aluni'i 

JapM. 

Thk new German Jaiiancse toininemal tiealy .md ili-‘ Jnpno 
.Swiss aiuiine’Xjal treaty providing tor the (avoiired thciou ruainirn’ 
in tariff matters have been signed. 

Ill thc Hou.s»* of Commons on the 20th J^ord Koiuldshuv 
.and Mr. Mitchell'Phomson raised vanous (lueslniis in ronncrrion 
with the annexation of Korea 

Mr. McKiimon Wood, Undei-Secretary for Foreign AlTairs, 
agreed generally with Japan's argument ttial the anru xation cun- 
celled the agreement. Nothing could have been more otTcnsne 
ui Japan than to insist on 0111 maintaining our jurisdiction Mr 
McKinnon Wood recapitulated the assurances Japan had given with 
reference to mines and land tariff. It would have been bad polity 
to show ouraclves unduly grasping. Mr. McKinnon Wood conclu 
-ded^: '' '^rhe Japanese are our allies, and 1 am bound to say they 
have met ua very foirly and shown a very friendly and liberal spirit" 

Fmiu 

The Moderates are trying tJieir utmost to induce Sipalidai to 
letum.^ It 18 reported that Sipahdar stipulates that the Cabinet 
iUI not be te^^stble to Parllanieiu but only to the Regent 
it is itnlikdly that hia demand will be a^epted. 


Pethwor Riots. 

In lONNKCTiON With the Ifindu-Mahomedan iiois ai Pcs' 

March 1910 when a number of both classes were senten 
imprisonment, it is stated that the lelahons between tig' Mahon, 
and 11 Indus have since become so cordial that a Joint pet. 
signed by all thc leoduig men of both parties has been submiltec. 
to the Chief (Commissioner asking for an amnesly for all the prisoners 
in order finally to close thc unpleasant incident and to remove any 
remaining truces of bitterness. Sir George Roos Keppel has 
acceded to this request and has remitted the unexpired jiortion^ 
o( the sentences in the not rases ^ 

Tinnevelly Outrage. 

Goon progress has been made by thc \ioht e dunng the pa 4 
week in the detertion of crime in connection with the lat(t 
Mr Ashe'.s murder 'Ion arrests have been mode in different placet.^ 
such as Alleppey, blinicottab, Tuticonn, Maniyachi and Madur^* 
and evidence is moinentanly accuiiiulating ro show the deed was 
the result of a conspiracy The most sensational arrest was that 
■j| a member of thc Panchalakunchi family, who is reported to 
have travelled in the same train with the assassin. Information 
has been received m Tinnevelly about the disVibution in Madura 
on t'oronatum Da/ ol copies of rex'ent iiiflamniatury leaflets About 
iwerily rop^ei luve been found by the police in the houses 
of iMi.op-aMs, th^* 1"osi Oflice, and other places The Madura 
|)olinr. are uivestigatnig thc matter. 

Shankarra Krishna Iyer, the alleged accuiuplice of the ossissm^, 
has hern idenlified by a danuug girl of Tinnevelly as thc [wirson wb' 
visjied her in cuiTip.iiiy with the assassin on thr day previous p 
murder 

\ Taniil paiiiphlel cii^^itled “ A Word ol Advirt to ’ 

purport'iig to be printed in Madura, and Another entitl^ ''Oath 0' 
.VdmiSMon la ihr new Bharata Association " purporlmg to be^rini , 
ul in Madras, aie dcLlared to be forfeited to If is Nfnjesiyaw^ ^ 

1 oniaiii matter tending If) excite di-iafifection tow,-irds ifovernf ^ * 

Thc Education Bill. " 

Ai A MKKTINC of the Simla Munici|>al Gommittee held cm tlic>% 
Mr Keltlev/ell presiding, the Hon. Mr Gokhale's Klementary Kdf 
lat'on Bill caiiu: up for discussion 'fhe sense of thc meetir 
was ihiVi they were in favour of free education where funds allowe 
but time had not come for compulsion. 

Thr Primary lidiication Bill of Mr (fokhale came up fih 
coosideration before the Nagpur District Council on z6th JunCi tn 
Hon. Mr. ('hitruivis presiding The followinji^, resn^ution wi 
|)assed •—'I'bat the Council accept generally the provisions ol the P 
but suggest the incorporation in it of the following pnyvisions- 
that subject lu ihe previous sanction of* the Local tfover 
the loral Ixxlies be empowered to cajcci the operations 
Bill in any local area in which it maf Rave been mtroduc 
tluit the time of compulsory attendance be fixed at thre 
us a niaxiniurii during every day that the scho^ remains opf 
(c), that the Local Government be empowereJ to exempt 
of hond^dc ognculturists from attendance at, the school 
particular ijcnoda in the year when their presence in tl 
may be urgently needed to help the parents and guar 
agriculcural opeiatums, such periods being specific and. 
advanoe by notification in the local gazette.* ' % 
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I'l €'i£kT/Mriri«v dues one'a lican gixn! lo rcu Indians sometime!! eiwerling 
iheinselves to uplift their conimunilies with ^ 
A ChaDge and no a courage and a conviction worthy of far more 
t Change. mlerprising countries than India, and whtn 

‘ they tiappen to belong to a connuunity that 

.waa hitherto regarded as backward, and is even now very often 
ftocuBod of relying on others, the astonishment is as great as the 
pleasure. Fifty years ago who could have believed that the Mudsah 
Wians of India could undertake with success to build up the fabric of 
Aligarh 7 'J'hey were sullen and despondent. They complained of 
fate or grumbled against the Ciovemment. Kven when the reformeis 
undertook thn Sisiphyian ta&k of raising the community, a majority 
aiiHJng them looked up wistfully .it their rulers. To-day they 
have ftot only a great College to testify to their constructive ^ 1 , 
hut have in the [nojact of the Moslem University a proof of their 
imbition which is within reach of a mighty tnumph Is not tlu3 
fhange wrought by the last half century stupendous? In the 
I first place, there is a sane loyalty ns a substitute for the sullen 
discontent after the disaster of the Mutitiy. T'he Moi>lem 
University is to be ihe Culliiuni niamond of Moslem India, 
iiksKing him tu whom it is lo be offered and them who offer 
ITie Mussalmans rcali/e the strangu »inalog> and stranger 
ontmac^ beiwccn tlieir fates in Spam and in India. In Spain, 
jC Christum conqueror drove them nut of their liomc^ into 
diatonl regies, and left no vestige of their rule that luid lasted 
i^iAny centuries, nor ol the learning of their giea* scmiiiarits, 

' as* the University of CJordova In Hdia, another I'hristian 
.ueror supplanted them m the governance of the Fnipire, but 
X QO more than half renUiry of the disappearuocu of the last 
gSi8 of their own rule, they are confident of founding another 
ordos'a on the dny that the fii.st Christian king would bo 
owned in India There n indeed ample justifiration m this 
the loy.Ally of MussalniHDi and the confidenoj rc|X)iicd in , 
|ieni by their King and Enifieroi. An equally notable change 
jidt has taken plaice is m the chaiRctcrs of the Mussabnans. 
ihey no mure the .support of any external jirop. While mu 

rilling their claims on public revoniics for the education 

'heir community, they, L'^verthrless, dc|jend higher education 
l entiijd^ on their own efforts. Howwvcr their oppcjnenis 
'off at their Apolitical importance,” it U undoubted that 
*iding sums rcnua kably i{iige for a poor community' 
ve A^iirerl an ImjlonaiKv vdneh to be counted m 
their political status, rbcic u no whining fur favours in 
[ucat fur u MimIuhi University, and it is a hopeful sign 
hat the community la anv*ous to preserve its independence' 
internal arrangements of the • Moslem University In one 
however, there lias been no change. The Mussalmans havo 
c belief in their God and Ills prophet that their ancestor^ 
d. HaA^hey scrapped Op their religious convictions and 
d for thfiir to the Colleges which a neutral Govein- 


ment bad provided for the people, they would oenminly have bad more' 
graduates, more Government officials and more professional men in 
their community than they have to-day. But the binding fioice of 
their community is not ethnology narrowed down by geography. 
They were not content to regard their religion as a secondary matter, 
which must yield precedence to Government aj;>pointments^ dqgrees 
and profesional dip]0Ria.s. Tlicy were not satisfied with the mora¬ 
lity to be picked up from text-books and tested by examtnatiooa It 
was this whicii has to a large extent been responsible for their 
backwardness in Wevtcm education, and to the so-called separatism 
of ihcir educational policy In short, the project of the Moslem 
University combines the old Moslem faith in God and His 
prophet, fidelity to their King and Emperor, and confidence in 
themselves There is here a perfect rombination of all the 
elements of success 'fake away one of these and the genns of 
failure would grow with remarkable celerity We cannot conceive 
of the ultimate triumph of any communal movement in Indu 
which IS satisfied with secularism under the guise of religious 
reform, or is anxious to disguise hostility to the established order as 
palnulism And it goes withcjt saying that nations by themselves 
are made. 


Tiih fun^going remarks have been well liluslralcd in Calciilta during 
the last week. Shah Suleiman Sahib, ol 
The Toilers. Phulwan, a well-known Moslem preacher, 

arrived in Calcutta on the Coronation Day 
and delivered two notable addresses iirimediately after his arrival 
Thu one was at a mass mtetirg on the* maidan and ihe other at 
the Moslem Orphaiagc Both the meetings were held in connci 
lion with the celebrations of the Coronation Pay and thr. cloriuenl 
preaelicr emphasised the roniicclioii of the proposed Univcrbily 
with the Coronation cf His Majesty Sma* then seieral addresses 
have been delivered by hi ii at Nakhoda's Mostjuu, Colootola, Kidder- 
[jore and Araartalla Liuil, .ind in spite of \i.riablv weather very large 
and enthusiastic audiences ha\e listened wiih rapt attention and 
till very late hours of the night to the imtiasbioncd words nf 
the preacher on the subject of [slam and education and the 
need of a Moslem University At one time the sluggishness of 
(Calcutta was making .idvouites of the University destMndei.t 
of sLicr^ss in Bengal, Init tin moving eloquence of the venerable 
Shah Saliib has wrought a inarvulloub cliange in the Kst few days, 
and subscriptions, large and small, have been coming in with a 
rapid’ty reminding us of the succc'S'i in the Punjab, where the 
Hon Mr, Sh.afi has proved oncu more his great [lowers of 
orguni/ation, and the Hon. Luutcnant Malik Mubariz Khan 
has displayed an energy worthy of the Ptinjab and the 
noble cause to which the Iztnd of the Five Rivers was 
perhaps the first convert. It is toilers like these who, far from 
considering it derogatory., to stcji down from the pedestal 
of an exalted social position, think it an honour to wnik with their 
humblest fellow beinga and to trudgr from village to villng<; and 
door to door in the cause of a people's regeneration, that live m th^ 
history as ^ho makers of great communities Indued it I'f inspiring, 
tu read how the Mahk Sahib and other w'orkers, such as .Seth Yakub 
Hasan and Nawab Cholam Ahrnud Klian Kalami of Madias, 
havT been devoting themselves to the collection of funds for 
the University. Rut these examples appeared too ^isyint for 
PcngHl, and even those of Messrs Hasan Imam and Mazbarul 
Haque and their fellow-worker<=- in Behar did nut reeoi to> 
move Bengal out of its lethargy, in sptte of the devotion of the 
.Secretary of the Provincial Committee. But since the Shah Sahibs 
carnc to help the wnrfcers a new life has been mfiised into them, and 
the promises hat*c already reached the total of Rs. I^ooo, while^ 
quite a Urge portion of this has beer, realized in cash. are ’ 
confident now' that the smaller subtcnpliohs repcesenting the 
mites of the poor would take the figure before long to« laJtlii for 
the enthusiasm in ColootoU, Auiartalla and Ki^derpofb is intense. 
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W» hATC u antoreNin^ bom meatioaingby name any of the 
oootributon of large sams to the University, 
The fhphaw b)r ne believe that as the money is given m 

the cense of Islam and education and not 
for the sake of gaining personal glory no names should be mentioned, 
lest it may encourage motives which are not equally lofty But 
we are compelled by the spontaneity and unexpectedness of the 
gift to mention the boys of the Moslem Orphanage m Calcutta who 
in our estimation rank even higher than those whose benefac¬ 
tions amount to a lakh or more When on the Coronation Day 
the office-bearers and Committee of the Moslem Orphunage 
invited Shah Suleiman Sahib and Mr. Shaukal Ah, among others, 
to address the large gathering in the tastefully decorated hall 
of that institution, such was the response to the apiwil of the 
speakers that many of the audience volunteered their services 
in the work of collection. But the response which the s|Kakers 
would no doubt value most was that of the poor orjihaiis who 
had been biought together to be the bencf.cianes of the rhiriiy 
of otheni The orphans held a meeting of Iheir own a hitlt later 
and discussed how they could best show ibcir own sympathy towards 
the great movement in the comni'inUy One speaker sugucstcd that 
they should contribute a pice or two each which was all that they had, 

being the occasional present of some distant relaium who cam-' lo 

see them This was readily adopted, bu' it caused s.>mc gnef lo 
those who could not contribute even a piee—because they had none 
To meet this difficulty anotlier orphan suggested that they should sjl 
•.he old clothes in which they had come into the Orphanage where 
tKoy were given I he uniform ol the iiis'itiinon This suggcsh'in 
also adopted ; but the boys were not content with ihi- little that ibis 
would amount to. They, therefore, made a siiggeslio-i which was 
enthusiastically and unanimously rimed And what was ili.ai suyges 
tion ? They proposed that since thcie weic giv n three im als a day in 
the Oqihanagc, they should request the I'Ulhonties lo gu'c Ihciii only 
two meals a day and contribute to the University fuiu! 'he cost 
of ihetr morning's breakfast till the University w.-s •■.inbhdicd 
The history of Islam is rich in lusUuiccs ol .Moslem chanty, aiid 
the pages of Gibbon bear eloquent l.-slimony to die genoro'.ilv 
of the land of Harim Tai, where, in thi words o' the historian, 
women did not know how to yield and men did not know how to 
deny But we think that the clianty of thev children who 
have to depend on the chanty of ot'iers can challenge imn 
paiiaon with the most glorious geotros'ty ot the Sam' eiv- It is 
indeed an honour to belong to a comm mily in which the [Xior are 




When the Anglo-lndmn Press has nnjing with ilic encs of 
revenge for the raurdyr of Mr Wdhanisoo 
Abor Outrage. and Dr. Oregorson by t,iti Vbois, we b,id 

expressed it as onr own view ibnt though wc 
bisd no wish to condone the offence of those guiliy of tht < rmic of 
iiiurder, we cortwiily held that the cressing over of the niiforoinatc 
victims into foreign temtniy was m exlenuaiing circ-iniscinre, 
and that before anything further was dtme in the way ol discovering 
the persons directly responsible for the outrage, anJ punishing them 
as they deuerrad, it was necessary to understand what Mr. Williamson 
and Dr. Gregorson were doing beyond the Bnlisli fronlicr. How¬ 
ever nndiristian savage revengr. may be, our Anglo-Indian con¬ 
temporaries, generally speaking, were in no mood to wait for any 
such inquiry as we had suggested, and many correspondents 
iniisled oir immediate revenge. So far as wc can gatlier, it is 
the mdemency of the weather mther than any clemency on the part 
of An^Indians that has been responsible fur the delay in sending 
oat on expedition. Sr Henry Cotton, who ought to be able to speak 
with tndioiity on the tribesi on the Aa#in frontier, wrote on 
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likh Aprif a Idler to the Westminster Gazette JiazaT; 
the auggcslion that the victiirts the outrage hid emba* 
on that most reckless of projects, the geographical expilon^ 
of the Dihong river, and pointing oat that there were .sinngent oij 
in his lime that no frontier officer should ever tourbeyonc 
area of poliiical contre^ without the authority of the Hv 
Government. About the same time the Advocate of Asss 
stated as a inaltcr of common knowledge that Mr. Williams^ 
luid applied lo Lhe rx)Cs^l Government to provide himself wi| 
an expedition.iry force for the purpose of cxplonng the Ahh 
country, but that this was refused and he was informed that if ly 
chose he could venture uiwn I he task on his own responsibiliiji 
and would rcrui\e a sum of half a lakh if hff succeeded It wft 
also slated tliai he had asked for (he service of d^medical 
uud (he (ii)vernincnt again refusing him aid, he hod mode fje 
airaiigemcni with Dr Gregorson. 'fhe l/)ndon Hvenv^ 
published about a month ago letters written by Dr. iiregorst 
friends in lingland which showed that Sir Henry Cottons guess s 
possibly right and Ih.at the great purpose ' was the exploration of the 
“ iinloiu'hed country " Unt from a perusal of the doctor’s letters the 
fin^/is/nHfin was led to believe that " Mr 'Williamson in his capacity 
as rohtical Ofhcci was engaged on the Rima side in inducing the 
tnbesnirn to enter into sclm^'sort of treaty with the llntish, which 
v\fnild esrUiik- th-' possibility of Chinese interferenre with them 
All the pn sumptions, in view of Dr. Gregorson's letters, ore that 
(he (ioYcrriment, having imcertained from Mr. Williamson that he 
w.is hilly confident that he would not be attacked, requested the latter ^ 
to pciu Irate into the Abor a'ountry as far as he could, and see what 
ho could do \utli th( iribesmcn. It is impossible to suppose that 
WjHiamson hiul pla uioJ on expedition into the Abor country as ’ 
fara.s the supposed Falls without the consent of lhe Government , . . 
Again, it is not credible that tho Govrrnniont should have permuted 
.1 small p.irty lo enter sLirli a dangerous country merely for the sake of 
solving a gi.'Ographi.al pu/ylc. fAll lhe circumstanr^e, therefore, point 
Ui die expedition having been sUrted with the permission and at the 
r(‘(pK'st of th:: Goveinmenl, not for the pur^xise of tracing the course 
of the Dihciijg, hut rr order tn cultivate closer relations with the 
AltersIf wc were .latonished at the reticence of the Government 
.U ihc imic of the outrage wc have reason to be astonished stdl more 
ic)-day 111 MOW of the inFcrcnces of the Ens^hshman We had aaid at 
Llic tiiMj tha' iSlr VViJIumson, at least, was a Government servant, ^ 
ind then- must be some record somewhere of his intention^ ^ 
.iTid purpose in crossing iht frontier ” flow is it that the Guvemmenft 
docs not publish it ? Pitre arc such things as Government GaseUe^. 
Again, I here a i sucli things as pres- cxvamuniqiih. And, of course, 
there arc (he subsidi/ed journals to advertise good intcntiona tHovi^ 

IS It that not one of these mcAi\s> is used to enlighten the public 
abfiut the true fails of the <a.se ? Is it sufficient that thi/^ 
l^imevr should advertise itself once more as the organ of thviV 
f invernnuMil by writing as it lias done, that wc have the highest i 
iuidionry fer saying that neither the Oovcmmcnl of Exstern Bengal ’ 
and Assam nnr the Governincnt of India authorised Mr. Williamson 
tn viiir Kh.in-.ti or the Mishmi or the Abor country''? May wc 
icnoi'v what this “ highest authonty ” may be, and why the jierson in 
aulhonty has been iwcicularly communicative fiPSBl^Jlllahabad 
contcnijXirary when the Government itself has been so taciturn * 
Is it that facts which were kept a secret by the f^iverniileiu for soi*™ ^ 
puriKJse known only to itself have leaked out somehow?**''^ 
that case, wc hope the Government knowa that it ha.s in its arr 
such A weapon as an Offici.il Secrets^ Act, though it maji^ 
little nihly for hack of use. The Pioneer adds that " the re<f 
his visit to the Mishmi tract was not received by the Govc^» 
until after he hod actually started on the latter journey, 
course of which he met his death. The first i^im.atron receiv 
Mr. Williamson bad crossed the outer line of the Sadiya 
an act which conatituted a grave breach of well-known - 
orders, was contained in the telegrams frorA the pwhtical c 
Sadiyoi which announced the moscacre of the entire pvty." A 
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^ the SMg/iskma» and the Ptonetr have irntten^ it la piu/Jing to 
^nt for the ongiy surprise rrf t'hc former that 'yiothing more has 
n heard of the punitive expedition,” and the evident Batisfaction 
he latter about the “ certainty of a punitive expedition next 
umn.” We are sorry that Mr. Willmm^on and Dr Gregnrson met 
h so sad B fate; and would ha\e beerwrontent to follow in silence 
e advice the ancij^nts, Df mhtl niu hunitm hut 

hen the .sod end of (wo men is made to furnisli a reason for a 
jnilivc expedition in which the lives of our brildii rs niight be lost 
nd a i^od deal r>r publig money would be spent, we fctl 
it our duly to ask what oliligaLion ihcri,' is on the Government, 
which neither rmlcrcdnor aulhcinscdthopoliliral—orgcogranhicuil— 
ricdition of^ Mr Williamson and Or. Gregorson into foreign 
tory, to spend numey and spill blood m killing a few 
red hunyin beings who wish their coiinlry to remain iliurs 
deal ^illi oggre-ssors and trcs|Misscrs evey as civilized people 
erallydeal with them ? Whi'n important scrsanlii of a fioscrnmcnl 
iiave so little regard for its '*well-known standing orchis'’ that 
the first information of thur leaving the ana. defined for Uittr 
movements is a telegiain announcing a sad nsiill that (ould easily 
have been foresee n, then there is ekarly a screw loose some when, 
m the nuuhinery of administration. It reminds one of those 
priinitive phases of conquest when swiiniis of adventurers, held in 
limh only by some fiction of a feudal tic, went out lo subjugate a 
weaker race. But when foolhardiness and "gra\e breach of well- 
known standing orders ” on the jiart of Govemnu nt servant are to 
be enrourngt'd by punitive ex^ieditions, it looks like the syllogistn 
id Imperialism in which an iiiitrage is one premiss and revenge 
the next, leading to one of two loiicIusioiis, cunijuesl or the long 
drawn humiliation of the would be ronqia nu The rcmccl) of the 
state of oflairs today is not a piimtivi* ex[M dition, hut the issue ul 
ordors that such aggression as was f^vidrjntfy plaiiiad by the victims 
4 »f the outrage would be punished with imniccliatL dismissal If, 
howevei, the fnibiuvc ex|K‘diUon is persisted m, the woids of Ih 
<fregorMiii in which he descrilH!.s a photogniph of Mr ^^'llllJll11so^, iht 
Khamli Ra)a, and '*the Governur of ihni [xirl of i'lbd silting round 
a table in a pine forest and making \ will bcroiue proplu.ir 

Only India docs not wont such makers of histoiy who at each atagt 
create abitualion leading on by sleep grudionts i>> the ncM. Jf su< li 
hibtory making is i>crjiiiUed i>r indirectly t'neon raged, no aonder 
lliat the South-Rosteni Frontier of India would provide a set off to 
the North Wesleni frontier, and the Indian Ariiiv would have lo 
be kept at a strength ptohibiti/e of liic satisfaction of luilufs nidPv 
(Tying iicceKsitiCh 

I 

ll IS indeed a plca.sure mid a source of pride to hear of iht' turccss 
in the IntcrDiidiale Examination of the 
T^yaba Begum. Madras- Univerbity of Tay>aha llegum, the 
talcnluQ daughUT of tluit gnat scholar and 
gentlemao, Nuwab JniAd>ul-Miilk Syed ITosoin fiilgranu, ('ST, late 
lueniber of the India C(4in«i', and aifu 'if Cajitur^ Nnwab Khedive 
Jung, M B., C M , JVpuly Dirtetor ot Hss Highness ti.t Nizmirb 
Medienl Depart muiu. Slie parsed in the First Class ami tniends 
reading ^A. degrci. Such suu:usbc.>i are happily ci>mmon 

enough in Muhaiiiinada'f men miwadays, but feiimle ediicutijr has 
Hilt yet mgdTa progress comincnsuralc with tliat ot the men, uiid l!ie 
'CSS of a Mus^alnLIn woman is rare Bu: in this instance a 
‘kable fSatun. that l^Trs. Khedive Jurg luis !ud all the cares of 
luschold fuid a large f^nriil), and on account of these ahd a rigid 
uicc of [mrdah, lacked all diosc fanhlies of instruction 
unmarried ladies who arc not pnidahna^fwiS enjoy. By 
''ccss Tayyaba Bigum has not only vindicated the intel- 
of her fcex but ^hown to bci MosJem sisters that with 
c and deteriA'natirn it is possible to overcome all tie 
ICS thid the custouts of the land and the indifference of its 
•lace in tbe way of putdAhnathiii^, We trust her example 
be lafgefy rollon^. She would perhaps be the first Moslem 
Ul obtain her degree at the University of her community, 
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for weHhink we .shall be betnyiog no confidences in stating that 
there will be a provision in the constitution of the Moslem 
Univerbity for allowing women lo take the same degrees as men, 
thus vindicating the justice of Islam to women, and giving to Aligarh 
a distinction which not even Oxford and Cambridge possess tevday. 


A NUMistR of divLinguibhed Oriental scholars, both European and 
Tndianj arc invited to meet in conference 
Oriental Studiei in Simla on 12th July in order to take 
btock of the present condition of Oriental 
Studies and In mature plans for their encouragement and coordina¬ 
tion. 'J’hf (Icn Mr Butler, the Member for Education, will presidir 
over the (UJiberaiions of the ('(inference It will be attended by Dr 
'Ihibaui, Dr Venis, Dr Denison Ross, ColonelFbillott, Mr. Woolner, 

Dr Vngt'l, Dr .Spooner, Dr. Horowitz, Dr R G Bhandarkar, CI.E, 

Mr S R TThandarkar, Rai Bahadur Venkayya Maharnahopadhyaya 
Hara IVasad Mhastri, Shams ul-Ulama Maulvi Shibli Nomani, 
^hiiinb iil-Ulaiiia Maulvi Komatud-Din Ahmiui, Mr UuioicelJe, 
Sahib/aila Abdul Ka>yum Khan Baliadur, C1E., Professor 
Isfah-ani, .ind Dr Ganga Nath Jha. “The promotion gf Oriental 
and Aith.cugical rcbcarh, practical measures for the greater co 
0|;)t.ratiun (Jncntal learning and Western scholarship, the training 
of Indians for pusis in the Archjeological I)c|>artment, measures that 
would add to ihc estimation in w'hich Oncnial learning is held in 
India, and the s)steni of language examinations ” will among others 
forni the main topics for the comsidcrntion of the conferance. 'I'his 
siimiiioning of the distingnishcd OrieiiUiL savants to take counsel 
logcther lui the .systematic study of Onenial lores and litprature* 
liiis (ofiK! none loo boon, and we arc ronhdent th^ learned delibcr 
atioie in .Simla will fruaify in ii'ic/iil mca.surcs and place the pursuit 
of Oriiriial S( liukrship and research on an organised basis. It is 
a rUiUler, not without an irony of its own, that the greatest 
Onenlfil I'miurc 111 histrtry should have so fur done nothing to 
explore ih^ ii.ddtii snurtes of knowledge and wisdcni that breathe 
till hlc-hi^tory uf the time- honoured races under its sway, and 
the Germans and the French to do thu task 1'hc Empire 
ought lo .St CTire syinpiiihy born of knowledge, and a wide and full 
ut qu.iiiuanco widi thiir hvstory and literature is the master key with 
which \o unlock the hciiit of the pe(;plc. Oriental studies in this 
eounli)’ liiuc hilherlo been conduc'ted m a fragmentary and h:ip 
ha/iird ni.anner, owing to lack of modem methods of study and 
organisiUinn, but chieHy licrause they have held out no attmclions 
to rhi. woiikl-be savants m the shape of material reward of 
their lahoiirs. 'Ihc piinsuil of knowledge simply for its osm 
^ake ill ncrords \iilh tiic tendencies of this matter-of-fact world of 
ours, «^pti uilly w hen that knowledge cannot keep the 
wolf from the door. They have had of it a sad expencnce at 
Aligarh, The OovLirimcnt had some time ago generously endowed 
an Arabic chair m the I'ollege, with a view to encourage the study 
of Aral Ic literature on modern lines, and a competent ProleEsor, 

Dr. Honiwil.: was engaged for the purpose. But in spite of the 
htibt (.fiortb of the Trustees to secure a good number ofscholais, 
by (lersuobiun and even by Ihc more solid aigumcnts oflibraal 
schularships, the modern youtli has proved himself to be sturdier in 
his gciieratiun and has stoutly rclused to speculate in futurilv. Now 
that some openings inthc .Arch.'cological Department may be oiada 
wc arc sure scjine, at any rate, of our students will be induced by 
such pros^iccts to devote themselves to the study of Onental 
learning and literature aud incidentally do useful work jn research 
and scheiarsbip. W^e may also add that the Trustees of the 
Aligarh ("^illege had appointed a Committee last September to 
consider and report upon the best means of popularising Arabic 
education uiid to devise measures for the future employment of 
those who would complete their course of traimi^ and study in 
Arabic. ^Ve hope the Committee's views and icoommendatlons wiH 
srM:n be published, as they ore bound to throw much new and 
instructive light on the problems that beset Oriental Khobrahip and 
research in this country. If 
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The Special Marriage Bill and the Mussalmans. 

One of the shortest leaders on record that any journal pub¬ 
lished was, we believe, written by a Northern India paper at a 
certain stage of the famous Gorham case The case had dragged 
its weary length for a considerable time and the news columns of 
the papers had continuously been usurped by the e\idence and 
arguments recorded in the^casc. If ever a journal truly expressed 
public opinion with admirable, if unusual, brevity it was m this 
instance. The leading article was compressed into four wurds 
“D—the Gorham Case." Wc fear our readers who have been 
treated to several leading articles, notes and letters nn the subject 
may be inclined to suggest to us that a similar brevity may be 
the soul of wit in dealing with the Hon Mr BasuS Bill But one 
of its advocates does not evidently think so, for Mr Kopargam 
Kamamurti who contributed several letters to the Indian 
Rejormrr on this subject has now begun to favour us similarly Wc 
publ'shed a lengthy and, to a large extent, irrelevant letter of his 
^ast week as we did not wish to appear desirous of choking criticism. 
But this week Mi. Ramaniurti seeks again the hospitality of our 
columns with lesser consideration for the accommodation at the 
disposal of the host than he exhibited last week Wp, however, 
publish h!5 letter tn tntn once more and sedint the indulgence ol 
our readers this once. Mr. Ramamurti's letter and our rommcnls 
close the controversy. 

Mr. Ramamurti has combined in his letters a remark able wealth 
of reasoning with an astounding poverty of relevance, and if we cover 
the whole ground that he has skipped over on a light fantastic toe, 
wc fear we shall exhaust all our space as well a', our reader s 
patience. He has devoted a gocjd deal of his Letter to show 
that in many matters the laws of hlam or the practices pei milted by 
it arc not enforced in British India to-day. Flow this can help 
him is more than we can say. It is obvious that Islamic law cannot 
be binding on non-Moslems, and if the constitutional law of Moslem 
theoriacy or the provisions of the penal code and the adjective law 
in force in Arabia in the days ol the piophet of Islam and I he earlier 
Caltphi are not observed by the firiusb Government in India, that 
IS no reason why the personal law of Mussalmans which alTects only 
themselves and ahich ibe British Government is pledged to apply to 
them should be modified by legislation the prohihition 

of intoxicants are binding on Mussaltnans in Rniish India just as 
much to-day as they wer>. under the Caliphs of Medina, Damasais 
or Baghdad. They do not lose their force if there is no Hail ui-Mui 
to collect the Poor Bate of Islam or muktasibs to ferret out the 
wine-bibbers and punish them What was enme as well as vin 
before lias ceased to be a crime now, but still teniains sin for 
Mussalmans. Ibe Bntish Government, not being l^und by Moslem 
Uw, does not undertake to collect ^akai and punish the use of 
inioxicants as a Moslem theocratic state would have been bounu 
CO do. Thus, what may have been a legitimate grievance of Mussel 
mans against the Turkish, Persian or Afghan Govemmonls cannot 
be dne against a government such as ours. But it iV a grievance 
in Mauritius that Islamic and Hindu laws of matrimony and 
inhentanoe" which afiect no other communities nor the government 
of the Cokmyi but only Mussalmans and Hindus themselves, are nor 
recognised by the Courts in that Colony j and it will be a grievance 
in Indm if the personal law of Islam ceased to be apolicable to 
Mussalmans, or was modified by legislation in such a way as to • 
extend the benefit of Islamic accession to tho&e vs ho refuse to 
consider the Islamic law of matrimony binding on them. 

Mr. Ramamurti's reference to the changing interpretations of 
Modem law ui the matter of interest and slavery are equally wide of 
the mirk. We euiselva said in otir issue of roth May that “he who 
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is not satisfied with the particular.iuterpretatioa of the divine i 
IS at liberty to interpret it differently,” and that “the tar 
interpretations will no doubt reflect the mind of the age and 
country.” But to interpret a law in a particular way is one thing, 
to repudiate it as having no binding force is another. Tl 
who, like the Right Honourable Mr Amir Ali, may interp 
Islamic law in such a way as to make Che marriage of a Muhai 
madan male with a Hindu female legal, cannot be denied tl 
appellation of Moslem nor the rights |s well as duties involved in th 
acceptance of Islam. Hut those who follow the Hon Mr. Basv 
and his supporters m repudiating the matr^onial laws of Islam 
as not binding on them and resort to a nuuriage according tc 
provisions of the special Marriage Bill oinnot claim fbr their chikl"^ 
any rights of succession as Moslems, no matter what they cQnfidf 
rail themselves, and whether they hope for a Moslem or a 
Moslem jiaradisi * 

Mr. R.imamurti relers to " an immemonal custom in som.. 
noble Hindu families for the male members thereof to have a 
Mussalinan ‘wife,’ in addition to the legally married Hindu wife 
without prejudice to the Sliastra of the husband or the Shari’at of 
the so-called wife '' and adds that '* the issue of such informal 
union are married into respectable Musialman families.” He 
gives the instances of the present Pnme Minister of Hyderabad 
and a late Jam Saheb of Jamnagar There may be other such 
cases, but of the two instances given by Mr, Ramamurti, there 
arc grave doubt about the first and the second is clearly no evidence 
at all. If a Hindu Prince chooses to marry a Mussalman wife 
and the Hindu State of Jamnagar recognises the issue as a legal 
heir to the f(uddee it is no concern of Mussalmans, nor 
has any bearing on their law. The question is, how does 
such an " immemorial custom ” help Mr. Ramamurti. The still 
more immemorial custom of Moslem PrmceH and Kings having 
Hindu wives, whiLh exists to this date at least in Palaopur and m 
somt^ of the Kathiawar States to our knowledge, has already been 
declared by i.s to have not the least effect on Islamic law. The very 
fart that Mr Ramamurti dislinguishtrs between the Mussalman and 
Hindu wivc» as a wife in inverted commas and avnfe without 
them, calls one “ the socalled wife" and the other " legally 
married, ” and linally characterizes the marriage of a Hmdu male and a 
Mosleni female as on “ informal union,” goes to show that such cases 
may prove a custom but have no bearing on Islamic Shari'ati 
What then docs he mean by the phrase “without prejudice to the\ 
Shastra of the husliand or the Shaii'at of the wife 7 ” Of course, a 
Mussalman does no* cease to be a Moslem simply became his or her 
actions are againsc Islamic law and therefore sinful. A Moslem 
female who lives in what Mr. Ramamurti calls “a sexual union of 
an informal and unhallowed character ” with a Hindu may certainly t 
do 90 “without prejudice to her religion,” that is, without ceasing 
to be Moslem. But whatever the respectable Mussalman fiumlies ” 
of Mr Ramamurti may think of them, Islamic law regards the union 
as n^.t more legal than concubinage and the issue of such union as a 
bastard. In saying this we do not wish to make any reflections on the 
moiality or immorality of such unions. We are concerned here only 
the with their legal asjiect according to ls||unic juiu^£m. From 
the “ salvational point of view ” to which Mr Ramamurti re¬ 
fers they cAn be argued only by theologians and ^feided upon ' 

only by God. , 

« 

Another argument of our correspojident is that Mr D. 
Ahmad and the Hon. Mr. Haque support the Bill. We never 
this before nor have any inclination to deny it now. But it is t 
what inconsistent cm the part of those who^ like Mr. Ram' 
would “ soften the rigours of the Shan'at ” to demand from al 
an unthinking and ngid conformity to the opinions of 
individuals. The aord of God is apparently the only word tF 
be differed from and modified, while the vrord of two Must 
must command a greater obedience than vah and diadu, 

Hon. Mr. Haque has not to our knowledge claimed tho honour 
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ious reformer, and be wovld pechapi be en^rrasaed by the 
''oaAJooibip of one who^ if anyone would let him, would 
f willingly bring in on Amendment Bill to-morrow for a complete 
^ling of the Quran ! ^ 

' Jf the aupport of those Mussalmans wfio approve of the Bill caa- 
t be bindjp^ on otbervtbc opinions of the Right Hon Mr. Amir 
'i can be of still lesser use to the supporters of the Bill against its 
pponents. We heartily associate ourselves with all that 
^r. Ranuiniurti lias said about *'the eminent lawyer and no less 
minent champion of Iilam/^ Bui every ^ssalman is not bound 
o agree with bis re^rgious views, nor ‘ every lawyer to follow his 
juristic opinion^. But if all agreed with him, and believed that 
'here are no religious tests in Islam to-day in the matter of inicr- 
arnages, what would happen ? Why, there would be no need of 
Basu’s <Bill for Mussalmans If Islamic'law permits such 
friages, why legislate at all 7 But il it does not, then the legalisa 
don of such marriages without the declarmtion required by ihe law as 
it stands to-day is a distinct interference with the laws of Islam. 

Not satisfied with the support of politicians and of lawyers, of 
faddists and of free-thinkers, Mr. Ramamuiti ventures to seek help 
from the prophet of Islam. He quotes the opinion of an unnamed 
author that "though a regular contract of marriage is, on the whole, 
the most convenient and laudable preliminary to sexual union, it is 
perhaps not an invariably necessary condition for the establishment 
of IqpU paternity.” We do not know who the writer is, but 
whoever he may be, we can assure him that if he would join 
forces with Mr. Ramamuiti in a social reform in favour of the 
recognition of such " legal paternity,” and if he could induce Sir 
Roland Wilson in England to use his juristic talents in the good 
cause and the Hon. Mr. Basu to support with his oratory a Bill on 
them lines in the Supreme I.iegislauve C 'ouncil, he and his ardent 
supporters would qam a more ardent gratitude in certain quarters ol 
every town in India. But Mussalnuns have no reason to be 
grateful to Mr, Ramamurti for concluding fnmi the novel doctrine 
of ibis rebelKously original writer that the institution of marnage 
is such a " thoroughly secular and nun-religious qupsrion ” 
that "no true believer can do wrong who heeds the pnphet's 
OM admonition; ' I am no more than man, when 1 order you 
to do anything respecting religion, receive it, but when I order you 
about the afliihs of the world, then 1 am nothing mcire than man.' ’’ 
Can Mr, Ramamurti seriously think s('» 7 Or is he —a Hindu Social 
Reformer—laughing in his sleeve at the misguided Mussalmans who 
regard marriage not as a mcranicni according to the rigid orthodovy 
‘ of Hinduism, hut only as a iivil contract rt^gulated by the laws of 
Islam? If marriage rs non-religious, may we ask whether the 
sumptttary laws of Islam forbidding the vu,c of certain mcatb and 
drinks and the provisions of the Quran about the prohibited degrees 
of reJaiicmship in the matter of matrimony equally nun-religicus 7 
Again, if mairiage is non religious and secular, what slialJ we say 
of succession ? Mr. Ramamurti little knows thai the tradition of 
' ibe prophet of Islam which he quotes refers to the " se' ular and 
non-Kligious question'’ of fruit culture, and that the prophet 
wished onlf^<^'^ 4 inguish between his jirohibition of the licence 
which accompanied certoiu processes in date-fanning in Medina 
from his opiewn about those processes themselves. Is it ignorance 
^r perversity which places the Quranic Uw of oiatrimuny on the 
lie plane as the prophet's opinions as a layman on fruit culture 7 
cly the rJear Iqgic and simple humility of the tradition was 
hier of imitation rboii ousuw* and perversion. 

Apparently the only relevant pif<x of rea.soiung is ihe instance 
’Succession of Bewahs^ Kuchhi Meuions, and Khojas. But 
ntial diderencp it ignored. These are distinct communities 
Save kept up acme of the separatism of the Hindu castes from 
ley were converted. If, for instance^ the issue of the marriage 
Wb male with a Botab female succeeds, not according to 
ik lav^ Accordmg to the pracbces of the caste when some 
membn were convert^ such succession in no way affbcis 


the rights and interests of anybody outside the pale of the Borah 
community. On the contrary, if a Moslem male mairisd a Hindu 
female in violation of the Islamic law of marriage, the issue would 
claim succession to the father and his relations according to IsUmic 
law, and would thereby affect the rights of members of the Musulman 
community, which may not be desirous of accepting the ism 
of such a union as a member, because such issue is the result 
of a violation of the Islamic law of nutlrimony cm which Islamic 
succession is* hosed. 

It JB this which has evidently escaped the comprehension of 
Mr. Ramamurti But that is the main if not the sole ground of 
Moslem opposition lo the Bill as it stands. A siociety formed 
for the mutual benefit of its members admits all into its circle who 
would recognise its rules and regulations. One of the rules is that the 
members should marry in a particular manner and not olher* 
wise. In return for this, the society guarantees to the issue of 
such marriage succession m a particular manner, and the State, 
which substitutes its own Courts and its own Court fees for the law 
officers of that society and its levies, pledges itself to apply those 
I laws of macrimnny and succession Lo the members of that society. 

Now, a rebellious member ceases to regard the society's laws of 
matnmony as binding on him and contracts a marriage in violation 
of its legal provisions. What nght has he, while freeing himself from 
Ihe duly of obeying ils matrimonial laws, to demand for the issue 
of a marriage not sanctioned by the society the rights of succession 
I like members of that society 7 

It IS not a question of asking the Government to i^ue 
/atwas of ^n/r against the rebels, nor of copyrights to a name 
and a label. The question is one of rights and duties, and 
no sensible man would deny that a society such as this in 
justified in denying the rights of succession to those who deny 
by word and deed the binding force of its matrimonial provisions. 

At a limp when so much value is attached to the label of " Hindu ” 
and the numbers of ” Hindus ” are swelled by a nominal inclusive¬ 
ness, It would not be to the political advantage of Mussalmans to 
deny the title of Moslem ” to those who married in violation of 
Mamif liws, and thereby to reduce their numbers still further. But 
such political uctics, reprehensible at all times, would be blill uiora 
rtprehcnsiblu if Iho issues of mawiAge under Mr Basu’s Bdl would 
claim the right of succession under Islamic law to the prejudice 
of the issues of Islamic marriages. We fear we caddOl complimeiu 
Mr. Ramamurti on his legal acumen which could distort this simple 
objection into an opposition to the “ intolerable incubus of an 
entente mrduilr leading to criminal misappropriation by otheca 
of then sacrid law of inhentance.” Islam is not so ungenerous as 
to close its door against those who seek shelter under its roof. 
Hitlierto the accusation against it has rather been one oi excessive 
hr>spitality and entertaimnent of unwilling guests, Mussalmans 
could nut legard the appropriation even of the whole of their sacred 
law by non-Moslems as a criminal misappropriation. But Ci^ey 
cannot play in the game ol the adherents of the Bill in which the 
l>i«TtiCipunts are allowed to reject Moslem rules which do not ^uit 
them and to riaini the protection of those rules which happen to 
favour them. Those who wish to share the benefits of Islam oiosc 
first share its liabilities, and we do not for a moment believe that any 
court of law m British India would go against this equitable principle 
mid accord to the issue of those who have married under Ad III 
of 1872, after having declared themselves to be noii-k^pBleiii% the 
i benefit of Moslem succession as the progeny of Moslem “ dissenters.* 

The very face that since 1872 not in a single case has such a dedsion 
been given U proof enough of the judges possesring a traec .sense 
of justice and equity than the nihilists of law and odvoiGatesof 
matrimonial anarchy who masquerade under the guise of an iutetkie 
coirife/r. 

Evidently Mr. Ramamurti is bopeles of Hindu Orthodoxy and 
can see no .sign of the passage of such a BilL What oouU then bo 
better than a hrade agaiost Islam ? But if the Moailiian amac fv 
follow Mr. Ramamurti's advice and must bi||el “the gloijaa of hiB 
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co^religKini&ta m Morocco” and refiue to '*sympathise and fraternise 
with his co-idigioniat in the wilds of Morocco and Algeria”^ 
all tor the sake of nationalism—then the Hindu must also learn 
Ut remember the miseries of his “ c»-rebgionist" of the depressed 
baciecy, and to sympathise and' fraternise with the Untouchable 
that is buch a unique feature of " civilized ” India. It is not bo 
much by narrowing the sympathies of Moslems as by extending 
those of the Hindus that India would achieve a unity she never 
pwscssed before. Now, as ever, the touchstone of Indian nauonahty 
IS tho treatment of the untouchables. 


enstcnce ^s what constitutes the gravest portent on the fringe v 
Modem l^mocracy Will India thm Urn same flue v it iii 
desirous of ehftng the democrafic Hfe of modeni Europe^ t 
present India is dreaming, sometimes sad and reflective, at 
joyous and full of battle, but dreaming still. She is dreamily 
simply to realise in ifer own life the social feheity and t 
wealth and vanety of the industrial and intellectual life of th 
West. She may realise all this, m fact sh# has realised it in soim 
meobiire, and will probably realise it in full. But would it be at, 
the cost of her dreams ? If so, there could be no greater punish- ^ 
ment, no failure more tragic and bitter 


The Dawn of Hope. - 

Irom being self-centred and self-searching, as is the fashion 
able complaint of a certam type of social thinkers about Modern 
f jfe, iL shows, if anything, rather a fine detachment from self in 
Its abscrpition in the present and the immediate. IndaUnalism, 
Science and Uemocracy have quickened the pace, multiplied the 
wants, and woven new and complex threads into the texture of the 
advanced soaal groups. The wheels of Being run at full pressure, 
T*hc individual is forced out of himself to gaze and wonder, to 
toil and gasp, to plash and plunge, or to float merrily along on a 
huminer tide of sensation. His very seltishneas to ta.sto so variegated 
a potion lull measure makes him el/less. lie has hardly tune to 
individualize And this is the tragedy of the modem man to be 
raught b) the social machine, to be thoroughly used up, to pass 
under the wheel and cease , or to be rejected and flung aside on 
the rubbish heap. Fine leisure for thought, intellectual aKmdon, 
imaginative sweeps Ihiough wonderland and mystery arc not hjs, 
because he has f eased to be individual. That is, perhaps, why an 
enormous amount of social thinking is done in Types * Aonalism 
IS the unconscious t/Tori of the modem man, however crude and 
ill considered, to win back his individuality 

This, tremendous energy and absorption in the present and 
the immediate is the loudest note ul the individual life in Isuropc 
Will India be biiten with the same spirit and set out on a 
strenuous careei f 1liai is at lea.sl the dream <*f many ol her 
palriotic sons, wliOiii the cold cleai light of eleclnuty and the thud 
and whoop of engines hnve driven out of the nirvana and the 
rioudlands into a world of p.ovoment and of musette. Out of thi* 
d< licicius dreams of thf past and the fair iniagitiings of the futiircv 
the Indian mind has slowly awakened to the fiowcr, promise and 
^iossibiliiJci» of (he present Tlic scales have (alien Irom the eyes of 
the self-ciifitred ^-nd the self-e<151601, ant* t]j" sight ol the world 
Ilf fact, iroic wondrous by fat than the fables uf fair} land, ha< .^ir- 
iiishcd a least and an inrn]iit',auon. Bit the Modern J.ile has 
caught him unawaics, and the gentlo Endian haj been forced to 
move The Indian is a horn xstbete, tharks to the creative force ol 
day dreaming that <9 in him , and he would have been lost in sensu 
ou^ delights of movement, but for the fact that Modem Life is 
matter ofTact like a Philistine and as rjrarting as a watch Jlvcn ai 
It IS he has avenged himself by taking the European seni^ualy and 
begun roiTumcmg with his methods Ihe pace has been set. 
Tlie hu.stler u abroad in the land. Social reform, intellectual pro- 
grttt, moral regeneration, political emancqiation are, in turn, 
supplying the text to the irrepressible Reformer or patnot who is 
lisping new accents and planning wider dtspcnsalion for thr* do/ed, 
gaping millions uf bis country. Every people, when it .sets 
about ^ earnest to face the present, ends by hating it, and un¬ 
consciously raises a host of reformers who begin to preach unity 
of effort and aspiration by diffenng violently among themselves. 
There is a distinct danger, in this war of opinion and of aim, of the 
people loeijig its faculty of self-detachment and leading a dance 
in pursuit of every will-o’-the-wisp that flits across the horizon and 
is mistaken for the beacon light to the millenoiuin. Life of hurry 
and high proMure renders broad outlook, wide intellectual range 
and creative effort impossible. This- want of setfanalym, this 
absence of idealiang power about the future^ ihk naiediaie. driven 

f 



For, tiu puny faith and sneers of the fafiionablc cynic notwjA^ ^ 
standing, the ideals of the individual arl the igeasure of ^ 
tKissihilities of the race. And it is indeed much comfort to lb|^^ 
that man is wiser than his experience ” pompously ^led Hist | ^ ^ 
.and has enshrined ifis faith of idealism in poetry, in art, in leli^ 1 ^ ' 
'rhu driven swine may root and take no heed, but mifli the dreafef^ ^ 
drives And it is because he refuses to accept the present as fiiigl 
that he is so busy making cx*x*rinients with life DnappokltiBehli^ 
inisramages uf aim, weary waiting may for a space dishearten him 
and slaikin his pace, but he gathers new forces and greater strength 
Irom within the dee^icr springs of his being and returns to the 
JUS fresh and joyous an ever > 

Indio, after passing through a [lenod of stress and atoria, of 
wild exuberance and wilder despair, is now entering an 
steadied faith and hope. Forecasts and readings about her fttl^gf \ 
arc vanous, but a note of optimism oxid calm certitude runs tbroui^ - 
(lit mail. Her [xiliticions, patriots, and journalists have devdoptf^ 
a certain sen le of rcstionsdniity and proportion and her teachers «u| \ 
reformers display less arrogance and dogmatism tlian of yore. A 
certain amount of tolerance can eo-sily be discerned in public ^ 
discussions, and the standjioints of the various races and commu'J. 
arc <'nming be looked uiion as necessary factors in the 
presentment of India's problem. 'L'he definqig of the 
of each community has cleared the air, at any rate, of mii 
iinrefusonahlc suspicion , and thiiugh the unification and 
of Indian life and its interests is not yet, the Lunsiderelion 
and means has been rendered much more easy for IhM wished t 
ronsummation 

In bringing about the Anal synthesis of Indian life the Ifuhamit^ 
madan Community is destined to play a not insignificant p|rt. 
Nature has nchly dowered il with character and sen.se of adue^ 
meni Its past career as an impenal race has taught it one lesme^ 
Ht any rau\ that man is not the speirt of circumstance but its maatsf.^ 
With the advent of the British Rule the Mussalimui had been 
uilbout a compass in a sc*a of troubles He hod been ^marl 
under a sense of humiliation and of loss. The post fifty yeanj 

so have taught him to accept the inevitable with good grace_ ^ 

take the true bearings of the new ntuation. Thanks to the effoiti w 
a gifted man, the Muhammadan is no longer a sullen spectator btn 
a willing worker in the cause of India that is to be. With ijr 
iinemng instinct he nos d iscovered bis fellings and hiiS set aboatw 
right earnest to apply the remedy. The recent University mQ#-\ 
ment, which lias evoked unprecedented enChu9j;;;^^^,jitiong flk 
peannt'i and princes alike and has baought together Che prowj^c 
noble as well os the humblest of the land m one ^reme 
to organise a national remedy for a great national need, ia 
a sign of the times. The sacrifice, the gcnfitnis giving OQ 
oneself ID notional service is in itself a raonii education. And' 
community that is capable of this hai a future before it. It 
hardly he said that the University m the. greatest need of / 
Mussalmons at the present time. They want a centre for the Y| 
ficotion and development of thought^ for the growth of idtelfl 
social aim They want a training ground ftf character. Abo^ '^' 
they wont to envolve a type of culture which would fit then ^ ’V 
a fiiB participation in the growing aynthesN of mankifid withoat lo' 
their individuMity llus is the erw of Hofie foTlhe' Miissala' 

May his hopes fructify and his ideals never foieihefriifi ar gtiMT c 
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The Special Marriage Bill and the Mussalmans. 


aga” The life and actms of the Prophet eJeo became Ibr 
the mine reason unquestionable and invariable precedents for the 
guidance of his followers. Thus the Qunn and the Hadtikudn 
or holy traditions which record the Prophet's sayings, doings and 
Silences constitute a complete and all*suflkient code of Sacred Law, 
known as the Sharfat^ which claims the implicit obedience of all 
true believers To the faithful it provides rules of conduct in 
every department of human life, personal, domestic, social, 
political, administrative, moral as well as religious From these 
he cannot swerve even by a hair’s breadth, and no part of it aui 
he ignore or disobey without ceasing to be a Mussalnun. This, in 
short, IS the fatal rock upon which, it is held, the bark of Mr Basu’s 
Hill should inevitably break, if it ventured to smuggle in a few 
Mussalmans in its hold. But to contend that a person who breaks 
any of the rules of the cannot be regarded as a true 

Mussalman by any God-fearing follower of the Prophet, is one 
thing, and to call u|ion the British Government to compel such 
person to declare that he has ceased to be a Mussalman is quite a 
different thing. 


II. 

To THR Kdixoii or “Tiik Gom/uda. ' 

Sue, 

Thkue arc three ways in w-hich the new Hill may siieni injurious 
to the orthodox leciions of each community. First, by fiermitting 
jifh as are so inclined to give up some of the dogmas hitherto 
idcrod vital to their religion by the orthodox, and, while still 
paosing under the old religious Appellation or label, to adopt new 
iqdid rustoms which the latter liuld sinful, secondly, by forcing 
the orthodoi to tolerate such hateful person^ and iidmit them to 
social oc|ua1ily with themselves and thus hreiiking down their 
mlf'rcs]]ect and corrupting their exclusive purity, thirdly, by 
"ay^iuing certain privileges to persruis who by reason ot their 
DBinigrcssions ought in the opinion of the urlhodos to held 
’ to have forfeited thei^. 

The second apprehension ma> at once be flis|juscd ol .is 
^ ^fcMliideit and unwarranted, because the Bill doc.s nut m thi' Ifjast 
||l^crferc with the nghls of the community to exclude and thoniughly 
egiWgatc the offending persons fr«)m lU fold T'h? orthodox Hindu 
jrill no doubt treat such of his enstemen as avail thcuisclves ol 
kfr. Bosu's Hill to contract manlal relations i^pposed to CLMtoin 
with th(> same contempt and inhospitaliiy which he ai:cords to (he 
brahman who IMS married H widow or tinned f'hristuin or Muhani' 
madani or openly eaten in the company of a Paiioli 'Hiere is 
'DO law tliat can foist thr liniisgressors upon the rniiiinunity, jifUwith 
standing they rontjniie to be known as Hindus Similarly, as 1 
hove alrt^dy explained in my previous letters to the Indian 
?^niWT, while the amendment firoposed by Mr iliisu no dnubl 
a Moslem male or female the freedom to mn^ider lumi^uJt or 
herself, nghtly, or wiongly to be a good disciple of Muhauimoil, nut 
wi^Blanding their marruigo with persons professing the Hindu fa;th 
jUid tu still h^pr for tho same paradise which is promised to all tr ic 
.id^cvers, it does not protect them from the pric!»tly an.tihcniiis 
Jld social ostracism of their co religionutta Vour attempt to discus; 
HI this what ronsiituic the essential tenets of Islam 

^ t may he permitted to pfrint out, quite br^de die mark and 
not affecf jny main contention 

Taking up next for consideraiion the 'ebgious ospm as it 
tbn Muvalmaiis, w& find it does not materially differ from 
{msition of the orthoden Hindu who takes his stand xipon the 
iitfa You base your d^iposilum on the iuiiolable sanctity 
A\^Shn}Iui This is perhaps taken to follow as a necessary 
ilary from the Kaimm or fundamental doctrine nr rrecd of 
inic faith which, after pmchuming that ’ there is no god but 
’ proceeds furthci^ declare that ** Muhammad is the Mes- 
of God. * The acoepiance of the prophecy of Muhammad 
Jd to involve the acceptaiice of the Al Quran os divinely 
ted and eternally unidteimbfe so that '‘the smallest word of 
Quran standx wbese it did more chan thirteen hundred years 


But a study of the Muhammadan Law os administered m 
India will clearly show that tr.e Shari*at hos^ not always 
enjoyed that [icrfcct immunity from disobedienre and super¬ 
session which IS claimed for it by its faithful followers. 
Hevout Moslems have to abide by t ie Quranic injunctions 
against usury and the Traditions which represent Muhammad as 
having said, "the taking of interest has seventy parts of guilt, the least 
(if which is that a man commit incest with his own mother ” The 
ancient Caliphs of Bagdad and pious Kmperors of Deihi like 
Aiiningaziib are said to have enforced the Shan'ai in its entirety 
Hut, nevertheless, long before the establishment of Hritish rule 
this c Icar [irohibition of the Sacred Law rippcar-i to have become 
A fJcarl letter, till at the present cUy nobody dreams of successfully 
resisting in a ('ourt of Imiw the claim of a MiihnnimadAn money 
lender to interefci, however high, on the ground ol Religion, nor 
of demanding from the British legislature tliat it should obtain 
a formal renunciation of hi'* Moslem faith bef-ju; ir permits him 
10 piijuy a privilege denied by the SMara. 

Not only the Law of Loan, but the Iaw of Sale and Mortgage and 
the entire Law of Contract a.s laid down by the Sot red Scriptun^ 
of the Mussalmans have been superseded by the Uw introduced 
by the Rntish Rulers for the benefit of all their subjects alike 
It IS no use shutting our eyes Co these lapses from the command 
ments of the Shara and trying to convince ouisclvos that what 
IS praciLscd or legally enforced at the piesent day is the essential 
part of Islamic law and what has been changed or given up m the 
post is the minor and inconsccjuential part aiaenabh. to varying 
historical and geographical ” cxigencier.. (Competent LiiChorities 
tell us chat from the Muhamniidan point of view, the I aw of Contract 
XVos just os much, or as little, a religious institution as the Law of 
Marriage or the Iaw of Inheritance. 

SAaft’at^ which determined a Moslem's \ge of Majority, and 
supplied all the rules of evidence and governed all cnrainal 
proceedings m India under Muhammadan rule, iirespective of the 
religioii of the offender, has been wholly superseded by the Indian 
Majority Act, the Indian Evidence Act and the lndi.i Penal Coda, 
and no Mussalman is held to be an apostate for claiming relief or 
protection under the latter. Crucifixion, impalemeni, scourging 
and amputation have ceased to be honoured as Jawful 
penalties fcfr sedition, drunkenness or theft. The unchaste wife 
wife IS no lunger liable to be lawfully stoned to death with her 
paramour, and both are free to stalk the earth os Mussalmans, and 
the former can still claim her dower if her iryured husband chooses 
to divorce her, whkb be can do even for no fault of hers. The 
Age of Cocfent Act (X of 1891), on the other hand, has deprived 
the faithful of a domestic privilege wbkh would seem, acceediqg to 
one writer, to have been sanctioiied and sanctified by the example 
of Che Propbet biiiiself. 
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The giving of alms la one of the cardinal religious duties of a 
Moslem, and we learn that it was strictly enforced by temporal penal¬ 
ties in former times, so much so that when, as you point out, " an 
attempt was made immediately oAcr the death of the Prophet by 
some newly converted tribes who would say prayers and last and do 
the pilgnmage to Mecca, but would not accept the obligation of paying 
the Zak^t or poor-rate of Islam, the first Caliph declared war against 
them.” But we should like to be assured that this zealous enforre- 
ment of religious duty by the State was rontinued after the first 
four Kkutafdi Rdshidin or legitimate CaJiplis. In modem 
times this duty has apparently become a mere affair of individual 
conscience and social propriety rather than a legal obligation, and, 
although every Moslem may bo trusted to discharge it to the best 
of his ability, there seems to be no secular or religious power in 
Bntish Indui which is to collect the prescribed tithe or which could 
compel a person to write himself down an a^Kistatc or deprivi* him 
of his rights of mhenunce under the ^ha%\at or uvoti threaten him 
with exconiiuunication if he refused to give nf his substanre to the 
needy and the poor among his co-religionists 

Concubinage Ls one of the recognized social institutions of Islam 
which have their sanction m the Qur'an But only a slave girl could 
be consorted with in this manner, and thb only legitimate origin oi 
slavery, it was held, was rapture in a. Jfhad or holy wir against 
idolators. But slavery oy purchase which has no sanction in the 
SenpLures for tni^ purpose came into vogue after the reign of the 
6rst four Caliphs, and when holy wars ceased altogether it entirely 
superseded slavery by capture But concubmugi did not fall into 
disuse or disrepute un tliat account Then iho British came in 
and by Act V ol i8'i3 abolished slavery thruughour Indio. But 
we do not hear that concubinage or domestic •slavr^ry ha.i 
Since become an extinct or unorthodox institution, [niicad oi 
being the mvolunUry subjection of a helpless female lo hrr 
male proprietor, it has {lerhiips now become an unsei'piuiaJ 
carnal relationship between two iinmamcd consenting iduU.s, uji 
arrangement which is nghtly stignuti/cd liy the Sacred Ijiw ns Ztna 
or toniK^ion, formerly punishable with wourgiiig But tins Widr 
deviation from the ongimd precepts ul itatShaiPat ih>o:> not setm 
to have affected the leligious statu*; or rights ul niliuniuiii-i of iIk* 
master of the mod 'rn harem 

SiniiLirly, we find an inimetrionni (usiorn III jioble Hindu 

famdira for tlic mile members thereof Lo hav^ a Mii^salman ' wile " 
in addition to the legally inorncd Hindu wife, without prejudice to 
the Shdstru of tlie lusband ur the SharP.it d the so-odled wif#* , 
and the iissie of lurh info'm.il union arc mairiL^ into rrsijcctabie 
MuliammadsA fomilies An instance of Mils kind cime u)ti> juiblic 
prcHiiineiice only a few months ago in loniiechon with flic famdy 
of the presem Prime Minister uf HydeialviJ, <>^110 is a Hmdii ft js 
also a widely known fad ihat the predfccsior of Prince Kaiij.i 
sii^ji on the gaddi uf Jamnagar was the sop of ih« pr».*iou> lain 
Saheb, who was a Rajput, by his Muhammadoii wife 

It is thus clear that exigencies of time a^id cncurustonoi have 
from time to lime softened the rigours of the Skariair^ well as the 
80 o-s to freely p(;rmit in -espectnble orthixloY famihcs uhai 
a Hindu would call AHuloma and Rrutiloma tuol unions iK^twecn 
Mohammadans and Hindns, and any rate of an informal and 
unbailowed cliaracter, without prejudice to their respective religions 
From a humane, morid or saJvationiJ fiomc of view a binding 
ouitiige tie of a drictly monogamous ly[M» between similar litraonn 
such os wruld be possible through Mr, Basu's Bill, cannot, one 
would think, be reasonably held up to religious opprobrium 

Coming now to the question ol marnage itself, wj find that it 
is odnuttedlv a civil institution having nothing to do with religion 
Mr. D.^Hi Ahmed, wriring to the Mitsxalman in support of the 
Spedol Marriage Amendment Bill, says that niarriage among 
Mohammadans requires nothing but an offer and an acceptance 
ID complete and validate it and can be effected cv^ by exchange 
^ ef leiten. The Hon. Mr. Haque, the catholic and Cur-minded 
Sfpitiiirtarive of Islam on the Viceroy'<i Ouinc'i], unhesitatingly 


supported Mr. fiaxo's Bill upon a umilar view. The ^ 

Hon. Syed .Amir Al| admits as much in his learned work 
Muhammadan Iiiw. In fact, in all law books on the sub, 
Moslem marriage is trmLcd os a species of contract, to the vaJid^ 
of which no religious nip is necessary, and one writer is Aven i 
opinion that under Muhammadan Law os at present admimVeredf 
though a regular contract of marriage is on the whole the 
convenient and laudable preliminary to sexual union, it is pei|hapk 
not jin invariably necessary ron^lition for the establishmei^t of i 
legal paternity. It seems to be the popular belief, however, 
Muhammadan cannot contract a legal nigrriage with any person | 
other than a Moslem, Christian or HebreV thestw being the only \ 
Ktfdbivtls or Srnpliiral people known to Muhammadan religion. 

But the Rt Hon. .Syed Amir Ah, “the eminent lawyev and no le!^v| 
eminent champion Jf Islam," the great political leader of the Moslar* 
Tx^guc and the learned Judge whose decisions are binding law to 
the whole of the Indian Knipire, ha& recorded his reading of the 
law thus. “ 1 'hc Muhammadan J^w recognizes the lawfulneiii of 
unions between Moslem and non-Moslem females belonging to oil 
moral creeds . . . It is \ mistake to suppose that under tbe 
Mussolman Law, .i Moslem may marry a woman belonging to 
the revealed faiths on/y, by which arc meant Islam, Christianity and 
Judaism. Marriages arc allowed between Moslems and die Akl^' 
ul‘Hawa (frci* thinkers), the Sabicans, Zuroaslrians, as wcH as 
Jews and thr Christians A Moslem may, therefore, Liwfiiltf I 
inierniarry wiih a woman belonging to the Bnihmo sect" * w 

But much IS made by jo»ue (leople of the prohibition in ihr 
Quran against niarriiigc witn idolators. The question then arises, 
are there idolators in India to marry whom would be unlawful to a 
Muhammadiiii ^ We have already seen that Zoroastrians and Brah.ri^s ' 
have been clearly excluded from this category. As for the oihS i 
inhabitants of India, the (|ucstion con only be answered if we knof 
what idolatry meant i:i the days of tho Brophel arid who the idolaioil| 
were with whom ire was acquainted Mr Amir Ah's view is th 4 
this prohibition m explained hy “the degrading heathenism duS'f 
pievaiJeil among the Arabs before the promulgation ol Islam," and ' 
‘the dis,isirous in/liiencc exercised by their peculiar idolatry over ^ 
the people of thi Peninsula.” (The italics an. mine) Siiiiilarjy, 

• ti union between a Moslem female and a non Moslem was forbiddm 
for |K>litical ri'Asnns, as a non-Moslern m those ikiys was an alien and 
generally im enemy ” Faking s.H,-ci.^c3illy the lase ol the Hindus, Mr. 
Amu Ah sees no fwison “ why a marriage with a Hindu woman, 
whose idoliiiry is merely niiminal and who leally believes in (Jod, 
should be iinkiwlul. Hie Mogul Kmficiors iff India frcx^uently 
inlcrniarrifHl with Kajput (Hindu) ladies, and the issue of such / 
iiniuijb was regarded as legitimate and oBen succeeded to the Imperial ^ 
throne " But even fl.s regards r^n/idoUtors, Mr Amir Ah is siir.- 
that the prohibiunp was “ founded on spucuil reasons which wi n* the 
(jutcome of the times,” and henn not abscilutcly binding for .ill 
tirp/. ‘SjppoiK .1 .Moslem we're to marry an idolatrous he.Uheii * 


A Oman in KngLind such a union would he valid under the Lnglish 
I AW hut invalid under the Muhammadan code \Vl»at woii/tl he 

the c-ffert of on union on the return of the to the ^ 

icmtorial limits of Lslain ? ” Mr. Amir Ali*thinks it probalili' that ‘ 
the union would Iw recognized as lawful. Mr. Bosu .r^Iill only 
seeks to effect directly and on Indian soil what the Kt. Hon. Syed 
Amir Ah thinks it already possible to efl^t indirectly through the M 
Knglish r^w AAer all, in such a thoroughly secular anrl^ 
noo-religiou5 question as that of i}uJ mamugc contract, no i 

true believer can do wrong who heeds the Prophet's oaii 

admonition “ 1 am no more than man, when i order yuii ^ 
anything respecting religion, receive it; but when I order you .iboni 
the affairs of this world, then 1 am nothing moie (flan m.ui ' 


It IS your opinion that “if any of the present day Mussalnians 
wished to throw the essential laws of Islam oveil^iaid thq best rourse 
for them would be to start a new religion ” Of counw, if the pro 
hibition against niarriage with the But-pari^U or idohiors is ain- 
xidered by the orthodox an essential law of Islam, and if all Indian' 
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Sy ' Jire not either Cbnitien, Mn^maB t>r Jevere cUsied wiong 
"NdoUtOf % It goee without Mying that Mich Muluiinmedana as 
contract legal marriage alliances with these, through the law of 
'snd as Mr. Amir Ali suggests, or thinHigb the law of India as 
asu pru|XMe.s may be regarded by t|u: orthodox as running 
i by themselves and professing a “ new " religion. Ilut this 
” religidh diflers from*the old only in permitting the prohibited 
.wnages and prohibiting the permitted polygamous unions of 
Since, however, diflererices of religious opinion are no 
c settled ut the of tl^ sword and British laws rccogni^ 
.Id tiridemark rightn in rebgious nomencktisrc. Islamic society can 
only punish Uicmt olhusive dissenters ^ by tabooing and ojienly 
f ondiBining them as apostates unworthy nf being known as Mussah 
n^nsl. More ijian this it has no (lOwer or nght to do. .Surely our 
rriends cannot call upon a rfOvernmCnl which styles it 
Chnstiaii in .ipitc of its abhorrence of I’opery, whic h was the 
j ('Tigilia] orlhcKloi fiuth, and is in its own turn tolerant to the assump> 
I tion of the Ohnatian title by unbelieving Unitarians who deny the 

( divinity of (!hris(, to interfere with the religious opinions of some 
cif its Mubammarlan subjects so far an to compel them to renounce 
f the Mushalman name for daring to discard what they may beheve 
f be une of tlio exploded ddgmaa of their theology 

Rut yrnir objeclkm, it is slated, is not to ho unions themselves 
7 5 tt| to those who arc thus united seeking shelter under the wings 
Sf the Shur'n of Islam,” and enjoying ** those rights which aregtiaran 
by Jslamu law—^uch as the nght of suixeasion —as the result of 
Skiing by that law with regard to its matrimonial provisions.” It 
ought to bu matter of common knowledge now dial the Oulcastes 
Relief Act or the Lcs Act (XXI of 1K50) protects for the 
(ivleaste and the pervert his lull legal rights under the very law which 
may be said to have outraged by his conduct And the Shan'at 
• vll'i you 110 doubt recogui/i*, is not exenipted from the ope ration 
^ br ftis law The qoly question therefore that i:aii arise is about 
l| jhii law of succewion that should apply to the issue of such unions 
i t'M Hindus, we hope, will Ik* conceded hh i*quid nght to protest 
f aglUnit their law of succession heing taken sdvantage of hy the 
jishie of those who have not onfy adopted marriage nriiomN 
^ abborrant to the Hindu law, bin ha\c actually rtnniinced Ih*' Hindu 
^idlh ui favour nf Islam. Yet, wc find the Borahs and Rutrhi 
and the Khojas, who are tlie pious disciples o\ His 
Highness the Aga KJian, the asUite and mliLpnl leader ut the 
Inqivrial Moslems in India, ** Oiking shelter under the wiiigit ' 
of the Shafctiaic law of Hinduism and ihe ciairis wnich are IxiiimJ 
to adniinistur the Hindu law of succession to Hindus and not to 
Muhammadans, are unhesitatingly " awaiding the h- nefits oi that 
"law to those who liavi- violated the ronrbtion precedent which 
fiMt law laid down for the onjoyiiicnt of such benefits ' Hut 
jure content to give up this UHiteidion cunrormublv to our declared 
I policy of give and take. But we rannol help ivshiug vou. since 
tl)e existing provisions of Act 111 of 1^72 are fa yoriJ dispute 
11T cavil, what IS the law which is applicable to the liisue of a 
llMussalihan who lian taken U> hunscli an nlolatrou wife by 
f('iregistnitiMier.^uider lha* Act ? Ibc Aa provides that fhr law 
^ fgoveming ihc hither '^haUgovqrn the utsui for certain purpose a 
^ *li sefBifftiAthouigh the same rule would be applied in iiucbtions 
' of succession. The case.s that raiue up before the High Courts 
the Pnvy Council so far related to BrAhmos of Hindu origin, 
Ind the Courts trcnic«f the parlies U5 mere dn^entm and as such 
{nul prccladed from havinjjk>'he Hindu law applied to them. Should 
.i lAmilar case arise among Muhaiunuidaus we may reasonably 
expect that the courts will apply the •uime principle to them 
also. Tf tney dc ^o, they will fiave giv<«D the benefits of 
the ‘‘ Shar’a to pAsous whor^. |:iaient5 had not only married in 
open violation of ihc express provisions of that law but who 
bad also rormafiy lepuduited their faith in Islam Against such 
an appllcatibn of the law of the Shar'a, the orthodox Muasal- 
nuuis wfaonf yoa represent have no remedy. Would it then be the 
nart of religibn or mondity or common sense to deny the same 
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privilege to the issue of persons who^ though they may 1 
disregard the rigid raatrunoiiial rales of IslaBi are yet 
devoted to God and His Prophet ? There is besidee one happy 
ciicumstance which solves many difficulties. Islam it a pmelftiiutg 
rebgion. Therefore, while the rights of the lather who has ofen ds d 
against the matriinonial laws of Islam are protected by the liSX 
Loci Act, the nghts of the issue who profess Mohaimnadaiiism 
cannot be rpiesiioned under the .Shan'at 

But we may possibly lie mistaken. British comts will perhaps 
dechne to take luch liberties with the Shara of Ulwm ; and 
SCI far a«i Aci III is concerned the coniaence of our Mua 
salman comrades may perhaps be loally at ease from the intoler¬ 
able incubus of an entente cordioie leadin,^ to criminal mnappropria* 
lion by others of tbeir sacred law ol inheriUnoe. For our part 
we shall be happy to believe that that is so. Mr Baau has not the 
slightest idea of meddling with the laws of inheritance, whatever 
they may be, that are appropiatc to Act Ill of 1872. Nor does he 
claim for anybody under his Amended Act—and this may be made 
clear in the Bill iisclf- the snudlest pnvilegc beyond what is already 
his under the old one, except the rea.sonablp relief to his conscience 
afforded by the omission of the hateful declaiation tduclmig his 
religious faitli. 'rhere can then lie no opposition on the pan of 
the MuhammadRii community on die ground that the Bill extends 
ihe lionciurs of Islunic law to persons who have forfeited them by 
iheir conduct '^rhcrc only remains thus the ever>rpcurrmg argument 
of religious conservation to urge against it For tiiat wc can imly 
ro-ccho the wondering query of Sir Roland Wilson already nnce 
quoted ''With the Khuja and Menion precedents before us, why 
should the adoption of a new non-Qunuiic mairiiriunial law be more 
mcomjjatiblc with profession nf Muhammadanism than the retention 
uf an old non fQuranic law of inhentancc ? * 

fn conclusion we appeal to our Mussalman lellow>tounP’ymen 
tu be so catholic and patriotic as to look ahead and look beyond the 
narrow c(jnfine.s of their religious conimiinion m the interests of this 
blessed land which should be as dear to them as to us, and, forget 
ling for a time ihe glories ol then co-religionists in Moroc ro even as 
we Ignore those of ourii in Ne^vil, remember that we are all Hindu, 
Mussuliiian, Uhnstuin and Parsi alike, children of one common 
Empire destined by a wise and mercirul Providence to live together 
in love, peace, and amity 

KqVAKOAU Ra mam UR’'I, 
Setretar/, Ganjam Hindu ^tul 
Reform Ass'^iation. 

Uerham|X)ru, | 

GaHfam Ihstfu / I 
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Short Story. 


Sushila. 

*' Wr.Li., 1 can tell you quite a different story about a Hindu 
widow.” 

So naid one ul my friends, when after dinner we wm chitticng 
on the terrace at my place in Ballygunge, discussing the Sati ByMm, 
widows in general and ihcir re-marnagu Satish, to be nera 
exphrit, Mr Sttish Chandra Chose, a distinguished young member 
of the Calcutta Bai and a zemindar of Ntiakhah and I bad besD 
friends for a long lime We were at College togetbes and for 
four years shared the same room at the Harnsnn Koatd in 
Calcutta. We had graduated in the same year. J had met-him 
tcHlay after a se[Xiiation of six years. He had spent the first three of 
these in England studying for the Bar and I heard of hMntnly a 
year ago when be made his name in a nnirder case, lie 
in getting his client off, in spite of the strong Police 1 
the Government Advocatn. He showed such power of 1 
nation and brought such an amount of legal ncamak to bioeoft 
the case^ that even without bU eloqneMt nMieis fort 
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the case was sure to be his. Cakutta rang with his fiime, for the 
case was a sensational one--^ girl charged with the murder of 
her mothei-m-law. 

Satish IS a handsome min. His tall athletic figure, bis quick 
restless eyes and his debonair face, with a head crowned with 
soft curly black hair, amply fulfil the promise of a prepossessing 
personal appearance which he showed when he was a lad of 
seventeen residing with me in the Harrison Hostel. He distinctly 
impresses one as a man with a future before him. 

This was the story he told me 

“The widow—Sushila they called hcr^was the daughter of 
a clerk in a District Magistrates Court in a certain town in Bengal. 
She was the only child in the iamily. By her father's cottage was 
the palatial residence of a iicb landholder. Her father wa.>i 
the tenant of this landholder. The zemindar had two children— 
Sukumar and Sribala—son and daughter. Being neighbours, the 
daughter of the clerk aiui the children of the zemindar came to 
be playnute^ and friends. Of the three i^ukuinar was the tides t. 
He loved his little sister dearly and thus came to looa upon her 
friend Sushila with favour. Together they played their innocent 
country games with little stones, and umarind setids, and often 
chased one another when playing hide and seek. 

Sukumar was ' waive then. Kvery one called him a good- 
locking and g«KK] natured boy His sister was seven and Sushila 
was a year o 1 df*r But both the girls looked the same age, and 
<• ^joth of them were handsome, each in her own way. Many n time 
when Sukumar was appealed to by the girls to decide which of 
them was the prettier, he would laughingly say 

“' Sirby, thou naughty girl, why dust thou quarrel widi Sushy 
about your faces? You are both beautiful Thou art darker than 
.Sushy. Thou ha.st got finer eyes, but ^usiiy has longer hair. There, 
you are quits. Don’t you quarrel again Come, let us gj for a 
romp in the field and then we will play hide and seek i.i the mango 
throve beyond.' 

“ !jq v;ould Sukumar reply trying *o be nnparLial and uukc 
tbein friends again 

“Such was their childhood and they i^icw up to be very fond 
of each other. Doily the impression of pietfy '^ushy sank deeper 
and deeper into the heart of Sukum n and h>! jnronsaously began 
to love her. As for Sushila, 1 need not tell you that her feelings 
towards Sukumar were the same—only stronger. To her he iias ac 
a gud and a.s such she worshipped nim. Sukumar hopi^ to marry 
her when he grew up to be a man, though he well knew that his 
father would never tolerate *:uch a Uiarnagc. He would cercaiuly sei 
his face against his son marrying the daughter of a mere clerk He 
had higher views of Sukumoi’s matrimnuial luturo thiiii that. 

Sukumar was seventeen be came to Calcutta to study 
in some Collie. A couple of years af^er he heaid of the 
inamagc of Sushila to a young man of a riagl^bounng town. 
You can well imagiDG what Ibis news was to him It threw 
Sukumar intu a deep gloom. He would ?lmt hiin.sclf up 
m his room for days; he would send his meals away L.ntastcd, 
he would not see anyone. Nor would lie let h:s friends shaie 
grie( for he would not tell them ol it Hardly hod a month 
passed, when came the woeful n'dingir of Snbala’s death. His 
gnef was violgnt and he refused to be consoled. Those were dork 
days for Sukumai. 

" Time is a great healer, and In courbe of iime he became bis 
old self agi^ But not quite liis old self. His remarkable 
good-iiatuie turped into pemshness. He became a cynic. Every 
oue remarked tm ibis change m him, but he did not care. He 
refused to go teck home for his holidays in spite of the repeated 
orders of his parents. Thus he condnued to stay in Calcutta and 
in a year or iwp graduated from the Prendenty College. His 
simM m h yiB iiwrt opd justidpd his Huber ib sending him to 
Batfapd to itadf Aw diettar. 


, * 

“While in England a great coAge came over him. By and lyfy 

his old cyniasm passed away and he began to take a real intereg^ri 
in the world and its doings. He began to mix in Society, aiNfl 
while old ideas and fanciesilost their force a new enthusiasm was ^ 
bom within him. Gradholly all his ideas of orthodox Hindu 
Society melted away before the advance mf rationalism. MAtay a 
useful scheme of social reform in India began to revolve in bis brain. ; 
He saw a new path of duty open out before him and he resolved 
to follow It He resolved to try afid reform the Society of his 
community when he would go back to India. For the sake of 
the dear days of childhood spent with Sii^ila and Sribala, be 
would do something to justify his education and work in hii own > 
ciuiet way for improving the lot of the women of his own country. 
Such were the thoughts of Sukumar. But with those thoughts 
his mind would go» back to that simple Indian town'wbere he bad 
loved and lost. And his heart sank within him sometimes because r 
for him there was no sister to train up, and there would be no wde 
whose life he could make happier. 

“In the meantime, Sushila went to her husband’s home after 
her wedding. But her married life was not a long one Three 
years after her wedding there raged in her district such an epidemic 
uf cholera as hod never raged before. Hundreds died- Her 
husband died then, and she was a widow, She came back to her 
parental home only to find that her mother had sufiered 
her husband'*! fate. Soon after her father re married a rough 
and harsh tempered woman. As it was, her life hod been a very 
sorrowful oiu'. She had begun to undergo all the oonipuLsory 
prnauce that is the lot of the Hindu widow. From her fellow- 
beings she had no sympathy. But now there was her step-mother 
ill-treating her on every oocasio'i. And in lliia misery she had no 
friends—no Snbala to console her, to encourage her to meet her dark 
future with fortitude. Poor girl! Hers indeed was a hard lot. j 

“Two years haU slowly rolled over her widowhood when she 

heard that Sukamoi was coming back from England to his old , 

cuunt'7 home She was no longer the little girl of old—the | 

playmate of Sukumar, but had unfolded into a beaunfid woman. I 

Her coarse plam clothes, her hard life could not repress tho 

bloii.soming womanhood into which she had ripened. Her long | 

laveii hsir, her high noble forehead, the long narrow eyebrows ' 

arching over her large black speaking eyes, her oval face, her small 

mouth and pearl white tcoth made her the loveliest girl in * 
, I 

the town 


“lhai infant feeling in her heal towards Sukumar had not 
died, but had only grown stronger with age. She knew it wa .9 
a sin to think of Sukumar in tfiat way: she a widow. Yet she 
could nut help herself Often when after some bitter reproaches 
and insults ftoni hei step-mother slie rsn to her own room to cry 
and sob her soirows out, she would catch herself thinking of the old 
days of her > hildhood, when everyone was so nice and kind and 
good, vc'hcn there was Sukumar and Sribala to play with and care 
for her. And with the thought of Sukumar she would wonder where 
he was just then, trying to imagine to herself the Land of the Sahebs, 
and Suku'uar, a Saheb amongst them. Then wi^d^^ before 
her eyes what her future life might have bc^ if she had been married 

to Su-' And then she would hastily rise and ^jy herself 

about some domestic duties in order to banish her cruel, mocking 
thoughts—thoughts at once so sweet and yet sinful. ■ 

.. “Sukumar came home. People Trom far and near camo 
to bee the Man who had ' crossed,' a.*# they said, ' seven oceans 
and thirteen rivers ’ to go to the Land of the Sahobs to study 
and who had come back a powerful Man of I.aw. He had 
stayed at home for a week and was eager to go back to Calcutta ; 
only he was waiting for his father’s permission. * 

“ Sukumgr did not forget his playmate of old. The scar which' 
Sushila bad left on his young heart was yet there. He had been to^ 
England and there had come across many a ^harming yoting lady. 
But somehow they failed to moke any impression on his heart of the 
kind he carried of simple Sushila. Even then he hod whh biia 
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locJ^ ID his writing case a witKmd creeper with sjme wild flowers, 
rrhich Sushila had once playfiiOy twined round his neck. In his 
bean he yet cherished a fond remembrance of the Su&hila of the 
past—who he thought was now the wedded wife' of another He 
never knew that Sushila was a widow, anU his father had taken good 
care that he dtd^ not, for that old gentleman more than suspected 
Lomething or his son's feelings in that quarter, and did not feel 
sure of his orthodoxy. 

“ So when Sukumar came to know for the first time that Sushila 
was a widow^and he well knew what thi^jt'meant in the case of a 
Hindu girl-Hind thal khe was at that mom^t within a stone's throw 
of hia house, |ie gave up at once the idea, of going to Calcutta, An 
overwhelming desire possessed him^that of seeing her once again 
before he went. His old nurse was yet a servant in his father’s house- 
4;. hold. He commibsioned her that day to carry a message from him 
' to Sushila to come and see him once again for old sake's sake The 
meeting place was to be the mango grove to the cast of the field by 
r his lather’s garden—the favourite haunt of Ihe^r childhood I'he 
time of meeting was to he evening. 

"Sukumar went out that evening to meet Sushila Sushila 
alK>, true to her appointment, went out to meet Sukumar No one 
I saw them go. In the dim twilight under the tall mango trees 
' they met—after a separation of many years. They went out, 
but never came back to their homes Ijite at night u seanh party 
liwucd out of the zemindar’s house to search for his son—l!ie son 
who went out in the evening for a walk, but never came bark. Foul 
I play was suspected and the Tolicc were mformed in the morning 
Uut the Police could find no trace of him. 

[ ■* No one suspected anything at Sushi la's home Her step- 

mother did not care to see whether Sushila had had her dinnei 
She thought Sushila was in her room, sleeping. Susbila’s father wai 
j away from home, he had gone to a distant village on some business 
Her absence was detected on the next morning. Search was made m 
F all diiections, but to no effect. Thai day the village gossips talked. 

I They nude a scandal out of the disappearance of the two 'I'lie old 
zemindar was wild with rage, lie made enquiries at Calcutta, but 
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no trace was to be found of them A month later he rectn-ed a 
letter from hLs son informing him of his legal iruirnage with the 
widow Sushila. Sukumar wrote for pareulal forgiveness and ixirtnlal 
blessinga 1 am not quite sure whether he rerened any SukuKiar's 
Ihther had no reply to give to that letter of his son 

" After two years passed in a remote town in Northern Ind'u 
where Sukumar had obtained a (xist, they appeared in Calcutta-- 
Sukumar and Sushila, man and wife. Sukiimnr tiegar. hjs legal 
practice. They have a little baby, a girl. The» call hci Snbalu Of 
course no one knows excqit a few of hii very close friends thni 
Sukumar's beautiful and happy wile was once a widow. 

"Sukumar is now the zemindar of his native diitrict, his fathei 
Middenly dying of heart failure Once a year Sukumar iind his wUc go 
to their country hum a and live there for a month only. For Sukum.v 
prefers his Calcutta rcsid'^nce to I,is country place ind so does his 
wife But the liltJo Snbala evidently thinks ulherwist, ftv vhe h 
very bai»pf when she goes to her father's counJry honvi once a year.* 
All the wlnfe ^>atl5h was telling me the story, 1 sat quietly listening 
to him with attention * He concluded with a jiartiLulariy happ> 
amile upo^JS face. Sgn,ehow I felt that he hiViselt was .111 nr lor 
in the story, bo bad iust narrated 1 taxed him with it 

" Satisih," said 1 , 1 aiu ^nre you are the Sukumar of jour story 

Now confeas it;; you canno^deiiy it' 

He laughed|aloud at this and said —“ Nothing of the Hort, my 
' dear fellow. 1 don't sec any reawi why you should pounce u|K)n me 
to make a Sukumar of me." 

But something h his eyes and laughter told me that 1 was right. 
" That won’t do,” said I, " you cannot escape me in that way Now 
' t(Mi me, Satish, when may 1 sec the little Sribala and her mother P** 
"Come to-morrow” he said with a smile, and then we heartily 
shook ha^ on it. * In that hand-shake there was my sympathy 
mid in the pressure of his fingers I felt his gratitude for it 
' Mohsin. 


Selection. 

Generosity and Gratitude. 

I liO NOT think, in the general misuse of phraseology, any word 
gets more Irxisely knocked about than generosity. The nch man 
who has calculated to a nicety the honours that will come to him 
if he gives a large donation to a charity is dubbed splendidly gencr- 
owi;” the man to whom entertainment is the wine of life ii a 
"generous fellow ’’—when he amuses himself by becoming tlie centre 
of a knot of appreciative diners that he has to pay for it is his 
greatest satisfaction ; the woman who gives a poor relation clotheb 
that have gone beyond all her processes of renovation, who sends 
concert tickets for which she has no use, invites to meals because 
she hates to be alone, and organizes chanty entertainments because 
she likes to be on show, gets quite a reputation for generosity, and 
thinks .she deservG.s it There ore men and women even who give 
largely and spontaneously, and yet who are not really generous— 
they sim|jly follow a bent in tbeir nature \ it relieves them to give, 
and their love of splashing money about is so great that they now 
and again vary the pleasure of spending by giving ; or there is the 
other type which gives and stiends because surroundings necessitate 
it—a good house, good table, good service, and good tips may look 
like o[icii-hai]dcd generosity and yet be merely the expression of 
vanity. 1 have known many young people who have given largely,, 
and yet the truly generous in the number need the light of Diogenes' 
lamp for their finding. It is doubtful, indeed, if any except the 
|K>or can be really generous—where money is plenbful US giving 
is so mixed up with selfibhnuss that it is hard to know where true 
generosity comes in 'I'o be generous surely means to give of 
self, and without the exoLlion of return either m feeling or 111 kind 
How many of us are capable of such giving ? Deep m our 
hearts is the expectation of return, our generosity is the casting 
of bread iqxin waters instead of throwing a weight into the deep 
bca of humanity, and if the crumbs do not come back in one 
shape or another wo leel sold—the ingratitude of the recipient 
presses w]Km us Even the good Samantaii was not without a 
little satisfaction for his treatment of the wounded man Tt wilt 
be lomembered he said to the innkeeper. "UlienI return I siia'I 
pay thee,” thereby letting the world know of his charity. There 
IS nothing, I supjiose, so rare m tlie world as real generosity, 
except perhaps real ingratitude, the absence of the one accounts 
foi Ibc absence of the other Most of the kindness and gifts which 
pass under the name of generosity make huniihation for the 
reccivLi, either that or a return is exacted, which means an expen¬ 
diture of personal 4en ice m no way proportionate to the value 
of the gift. The hist time that this aspect of "giving" struck roe 
was on hearing the story of a young gid who was desenbed to me 
os a "mnnstci' of ingratitude” A lady had befriended her with 
money, with employment, with hospitality, and all had been 
rewaided with complete disregard of the hand that had protected 
and fed her as soon as she w*a& able to do without. 1 wax able 
luckily to hear the other side of the story. All wa4 as ir appeared 
on the surface—the most whole-hearted generosity was employed 
and a most whole-heaited devobon was giv'en in exchange. But 
l>y degrees the girl realised that no amount of personal service, 
no amount of gratitude, could ever pay back the benefits received. 
Do what she might, she would always be debtor, nay, debtor 
for the full amount, for nothing that she could do *bver lessened 
the score on the other side , she might do errands to save the 
servants, she might put off engagements to make up a fourth Ai 
bridge, she might nisk illness by sitting in wet ’buses with a sore 
throat to oblige 111 a theatre-going fancy—she nijgbt do^wfaat she 
would, she could not release herself; instead the hondagiA became 
more exacb'ng. Then one day sbe realiaed that nothing one baman 
being could do for another was worth the complete saeriAce of 
independence. She calculated that she had more than paid back 
the debt which was still kept at the original flgp^bytbegpvoi and 
she became " a monster of ingratitude ” ^ P-'a Wcbkly., 




The Hon’rary Magistrate. 

T'i/k Hon’fury Magistrate is a triumph of hlat.uit bu^ uncoii- 
vintiug loyalty, a justification ofwti^^kly saiams to the f»iua \ahtb and 
an illiistraiion of supreme efficacy of dalts fie i'> the 
a|K>theob]s of intellectual inanity, and an official ruoLjnitlon of nalivi* 
imhenlity lie is the most practical of the jokes the ijcuiciunt 
Governor ever indulged in at the CKpeiise of a stolid and iinappie 
ciative public. 

I'he Hon’rary Magistrate is a man of fifty, but he curries the 
cuxuaiulated experience and cnrpuLnc'' ril his years rather lightly. 
He has a long beard which he wciars with an mdiffprcm c worthy of 
a Hirhop or a Moalvi of the Dcoliand .^chori) In religion he is 
a Muha.niniadan, but adds to th? beliefs of .in orthodox Muslim 
a wordhi[r, pathetic in its devotion, all the sahihs of the siatioii, 
from the f'ulk'Ctor dovia to that amusing make be'ievt of a sahtb^ 
ihc Ticket Collector Tl.e latter is u (jarticular friend of his, and 
has often Ukeri advantigc of his hospiijLty to renior.uli'ssly 
mull late Urdu under his k'eiy nose in order lo destroy tho last 
rimnant gthis host's scepticism as to his Cumpean >iiigin 

The Ibxi’niry Magistrate professes to be on terms uf the 
closest iiitimaLy with the bara ^ahib^ anil will tell you how the Utter 
orieo descends from his pyramidal eminence of position and 
authority to udk to him with unrestrained fuiniliiirity oa such 
confidential topics as the state of the weather and the condition of 
the crops. The HoiiVary Magistrate rails cn him and the Cupfntn 
Sahib once ,t week He has nothing particular to .ay to eithc-r, but 
amuses both with his inexhaustible store of refreshing inaDities 
He ukea a mental note of each wmd that coine.s from the 
hallowed Ups of the whibs, but is ahniirlic enough to grudge 
nobody the benefit of hearing hia edifying taJk with them Like .t 
true socialist be distributes it among his neighbours and friends 
with an impari^lity which is truly admirable. 

His loyally is an over-mastenng passion. It is not the 
monopoly of any particular officer or class of officers I'he Collector 
naturally gets the cream of it, but even the constable and the chowkidar 
cannot complain of utter exclusion from its benefits. The Thanedar 
may with nis notorious perversity deny it, but he has perhaps 
forgotten that it was nothing but loyalty to him that induced the 
Honorary Magistrate to convict the son in a certain case because 
the fatber was ignominiously absconding to defeat the ehds of justice. 
His loyalty is not only a personal acquisition. He has inherited 
It fegm his lather who reii4md service to tbs Brldsh Government 


i\[ Lon^^ideralilu p« rs^niiil risk during ihi Mutiny He commenced 
his own ol public usefulness by art of remarkable courage 

whuh he coLisulus I veil nujir inmioriou^ chin his father’s. He 
prOiCiUd the chnLi sahib’s defenceless .lynh ogamsi the insolence of 
a giLLti'giuiii by getting him thrashed within an inch of his life 
SiK h .1 bnlliiini II cord ol persun.il and hiTeditary services should 
excuse .iny cstravagancL uf ainbitinn in die Jfon'mry Jkfagistrate. 

His rollcLUOii Ol testimonials wrested out of Dipctes, Tehsildars 
and iahtbs is his dearest [Hisscssion. They are the trophies won 
111 hii cca'iclcss struggle with official iiincxibility and European sti/T- 
neckedness I'licy ire a bribe to intolerable but unconscious 
boredom, an nfificial coucession to trcsiiass upon official time and 
courtesy 

Each crriifuatc lus an Urdu translation attached to it more 
out nf th.irity to Uic non-Englibl*-knowing world than as a challenge 
to the Limoriipromising champions of Bhiksha. 'I'he certificates 
allow him a ft w imbecile virtues, but do not make the faintest 
allusion to his wc.ilth of manly and rotnist defects Invitations to 
public jjarties :in: no loss religiously treasured up to he now and then 
ruthlessly laid Ktri lo the d<tzzlcd eyes of uninvited humanity. 

Hie Hon’r.iiy Mugistiale believes in elaborate da/ts to sahtbs^ 
and ungrudging tips administered to the ckufiprasis And khansamaks. 
The da/t is a modern discovery and has ju.stiried itself by the 
miracies .1 has wrought It has won benignant smiles from many 
who were erroneously supposed to be devoid of the faculty of 
Mnilmy and has completely paralyzed Eurasian indiflerence to native 
advances lfu> it ni^l conquered the stationinaster and subdued the 
railway guard? 

Tips to ckuppraH\ and orderlies are no waste of money as 
they -ire suppr»sed by laymen to be. To be oh.SGiiuiou.^y^ja/wnifi^ 
by the thupprasi lo the secret envy of other visitors unde^oing with 
him the cruel and trying ordeal of waiting in the Pcepal’s shade in 
the compound of a Joint Magistrate's bipigalow, is one of those 
mre delights which no tips can exceed in value. It is something 
to have one's existence recognized by that red-turbaned functionary 
when one is growing sceptical about it oneself. It is the 
resuscitation of the half-defunct, the conversior^ of blank despair 
into vi\ 4 d hope. 

Khan Bahadurship, the dream of hia youth and the ambition of 
his manhood, is now the last hope of his declining yean- Ui| services 
entitle h»m to something more than tiMt. The oilce dilapidated village- 
school owes its repoin to his supervisioiL The village cattle-pound 
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^ indebted lor iu ever-increuipi uiniAtes to hisi vigilance. It is 
(entirely due to him that the iwarriiwtor ooir enjoys wi immuosty ftoiB 
the village boyh’ attentions nhicb the most aangouie of the Sankuy 
C^mmissionera could never dmm of before. But by far the amt 
important of his services is his cootribnu^ tovnuxb the population of 
the District Jail. In view of these mi like services, he is much 
nearer to the'realization of his amhitian than the Orator of Bengal 
to his election as the first President of the Indian Republic 


The'Hon'rary Magistnie does not know IDnglish. Hut he knows 
Urdu, and if Dame Rumour ia to lx; believed, has succumbed more 
( than once to the faiSCinaLions of vcrnficaliou on such irresistibly 

( tempting occasion as the birth of a 'nndAo the t.Aota mhxh. He 
has A smattering of Persian, and sometimes |jaraly/es the Court- 
Mnharir conducting cases in hii Court with a sudden outburst of 
eloquence j/i that language 'Phis is perhaps (he only ay 111 which 
he avenges hiniicif upon that funciionary fur 1 ik iin|iertinent 
f disregard of Court cti(|ueLte. 

I He has no law books and does not rcquin* any Bui 

he has a Commentary on the Criminal Code whiiJi is railed I he 
i) Smskiedar^K person possessing a mysterious knowledge of the 
I unexpressed intentions of the legislature. In tlu* domain of 

I l^w, the Hon’raiy Magistrate holds somewlut heterodox views. 
Ho does not liehcvc in that stufiid prinLL|jle of Uw' wliu h presumes 
the accused to lx; innocent until his guilt is coni Uiiiv&ly tslablished 
That principle, disregarding as it does the modern discovery 
of the infallibility of the Th.incdar, the uiiimpuaf hability ol the 
\ cliaracler uf the chowkidar, the predominaiuc |oi ihc S T, .uid the 

infantile weakness of the ihpty Sahih^ no longer cnlitlLd to thi^ 
^ re^IMXt of the criminal courts in India. 

I The only blot on Ins olherwMhe stainless rnurd ul liflrcn 

' years’ llon'rary Magistracy is Ins acquittal ol ai^ auiiscd (vrson 

I whom the lomplamant stubbornly refused lo impliiaic Tins 

r thoughtless miJ rash aciiinltal turned Ihe whole of the Ihstnl 

^ Police against him, not even leaving luni the doubtful conHoUhon 

[ of the Ncrvilu allcntions of llu ihowkidar But if he sinned 

once he repcriied a liuiidred tunes, and w.is reliubilitateil in iht 
good graces of that functionary within a inonili fiom Ins fail 

He writes lieantiful judgments in illcgihlr but larcfully 
punctuated Urdu. He knows that rMnining is fatal to the 
excellence of a ludgment, and thn' a stupid 'idlierrn^c to 
* grammar has deprived nniny an lulhoT nnmorialilv 

whicli would have oibeiwise fallcii lu Ins lot. The loinincjn- 
placpnebs of proved facts lias hardly any aitrartii.n for him, but 
pre.suinplioqs and sumiises are the delight u( his heart 

Such IS the Hon Vary Magisirntc. Of judge made laws he is the 
author ot a goodly projioition, and it was tins perhaps which 
almost induced (lovernmcnt to udl him <1 **tcrritor.ai magnate” 
and make him the only legislator in the non-official ivorld. He 
is pnwuoicd to have the biggest stake in the liind Bu!: 
people ha\c been heard to wish th:.t he was buried dee|H;r me 1 
thu land than hi.s stake. SuJi is pobt'sal jealousy 




In a moment the fisherman waa 10 the sea. In another mo¬ 
ment he wui out of ii, with the mated lady bather. Swelling with 
expectation he approached the young man w caip- 

“ VVell^ what about the twenty quid ?" he aoked- 

But if the young man’s face had been ashen gny before, u was 
now deadly pale as he gazed upon the features of the recovering 
dame. 

“Y-e-a, I know*” be gasped. "But when I made the offer 
I thought it WAS my wife who was drowning, and now—now it turns 
out it was my wife's mother < ” 

The fLsherinan pulled a long face 

"Just my luck'"he muttered, thrusting hib hand into Iiks 
trousers jKicket " How much do I owe you?” 


Mm.isthail "Drunk again' VVhen you were last heie you 
promised 10 sign the pledge. ’ 

Prisoner " Well, I'm goin’ to as soon os I can wrilu 1 ve bin 
takin’ lessons, but 1 ain’t made much progress yet' ” 


The hotel visitor had taken his dinner elsewhere with a friend 
When, on fonimg to pay his bill, he found himself charged with 
a day’is Ix^ard, he protested vigorously It was explained to him 
that the American plan adopted there w.as based strictly on a day 
rate, and that if he chose to cat elsewhere it was Ins own Icxik out 
The man, however, refused to be pacified, and paid Iht bill under 
proUst 'riien, lo everyone's surprise, he asked if dinner was 
" still on ” He was informed that it lasted until nine in the evening 
" Tve eaten one dinner,' he exclaimed. " but I’m gomg to gel 
Illy iiuiney’s worth out ul ihu bouse if 1 suiTer all the ^Oimonts o' 
dyspepsia' ” 

He rushed into one of the dining rooms, scirod a bill of fciie, 
iird ordered everything he could think of When he finally rearhed 
Ins limit, the waper handed him a bill for a good round ''Uni 

'MVIut’s that fur?’ he demanded. 

" Your dinner, sir" 

" Bui I hav.' already paid for my dinner in riiv bill,'* protested 
the unfortunate man. " 1 am staying here ou the Amencan plan.” 

" I'lieii you should have gave gone into the other dining lOom," 
said the waiter ‘ Tins part of the hotel is conducted I'li ihc 
English plan ' 


"(ht, George,” exclaimed a young wift, "louk at my iievr h«t 
Isn’t it a ijoeni?” 

•Well, if It is,” was the reply, "I •suppose a propc’ tith for 
It would be ' Owed to a Millinei' 


Mr. Sam Slimm, biHier known about the factory as " Dodger, 

VIas busy I'he reason of his industry was not because he hked it, 
but because the galTcr was about. In fact, that t-fficial hni rxmic 
to interview Sammy on a little matter requiring inve<^tigation 


, PettycLaremy. 

I (flv Our Special KLn*TOMAMAK ) 

Wit li.your birthright, iherelore steal it where 
aoever you find it.”— 

Ths lady bather nkd goi into a hole, and £ he couldn’t swim. 

' Nor oottid the young man on tha uid of the pier, but when she 
cama up for the first Urac and be caught sight of her face he 
shridecd. t 

" Help I” 

A burly fisherman sauntered to his side. 

" Woi*s up 7 ” he hoaiaely cried. 

" wife I Dfpwning I I canH swim' Twenty pounds for you 

I if you save her I ’* 


"Hi, Dodger,” he called, "what’s this hour's i^vcrtiine you 
have on your time .sheet ? ” 

" Working last Thursday night,” Dodger explained 
" And what were you doing then, pray ? ” t^e gafler rurlbef 
uiquined 

" Wasn’t 1 sent up to the boss's house to shake the carpets ? ” 

" Yes, and you ggt away prompt at five o’clock^ didn’t you ? ” 

"Very likely,” Dodger assented; "but reoellee? the missus 
gave me half a rabbit-pic to take home with me.” 

" Bui that baa nolhiqg to do with overtime, you b lo cke d” "” 

" Hisii^ it cut in Dto^ger. * Don't you run oOfty with that 
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NOTICE. 

When writtn^ to tkr Manager phase 
^note youf I^eguier Numder, but not 
C — S9^9 which is At number of At 
Paper in At Af / Office. 

We have reeewed many complaints 
from subscribers about non~recetpt of 
the paper and have finwarded them to 
Ae Aatmastei-General^ who is very 
kindly holding an inquiry. We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
Ae Jhstmaster-General of their Circle^ 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made. The date of the missing 
issue should he given in every case. 
A postal complaint does not leqmre a 
Postage stamps if the words “ fhstal 
Complaint " are written on the envelope 
If our subscribers co operate with us 
we hope to check this growing evil 
very soon. THE MANAGED 


The Comrade. 

Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Citmradc, Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full p^ti- 
culars, aliout themselves. For 
terms write to— 

The. uSCanager 

of the " Comrade," 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 
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For M. A. O. College, Aligarh **01d Boys.” 

Blazer in ''Old Boys'” Colours with College Crest Huttons complete Rs 25 
Silk Knitted Tie in *' 01 d Bn^^s" Colours -■ Rs 2 ^ each 

Note 

"Old Boys” pun'hasiiig their Blazeiiifrom us will be entitled lo free meniher- 
ship of the M. A. O. C>)negc Club for one year 

AHMED SHAW MOHAMED SHAW & CO., 
Military and Police Outfitters, 

Ludhiana, 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

• 

The Vertical x 
CorresponileBee File. 

The Card Indea. 
Loose Leaf ETooks. * 

■ 

Calcutta Genejral 
Printing Company 

300, Bowhazar Street, Calcutta. 


Ufdn Translation of Prof. Vunbdry's 

WmIctd Gilturt ia Eutcni 

(Book ni) with rnrlnuti of Prof. VamWry and 
H. If, The Aga Khan to whom the book 19 
dedicated by^ZAFAR OMAR, a A. 

7b ir W a/— Price Rs. 24). 
Ihe Dsty Bssk Dspst, Ali|ifL 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Uied in Leage’a Roman Private Law 

By 

Mr. Moubud Ali, BA. ((hoa.X Bar.-at-Law, 

PrafsHsr of Rnaaa and EngBih Liw 
It tho PMai Law Cslsgs^ lanldpsK. 


* Price 10 Annas, 

To he ^nad ai — 

The Office of "The Comrade,” 

IM, Ripoa Street, (^elcotta. 


Back Numbers 


Of the Comradey if avail¬ 
able, can be supplied to 
subscribers at As. 4 per 
issue. If 200 applications 

for the first number (which . 

■ 

is out of stock) are deceiv¬ 
ed it will be reprinted. 

Write to The Manager. 
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G»Dr«de 


Apply hr Mwto:—MANAGER, 

"TlMCoBnidc,'' * . 

109,Ri|Nia SM.CAljCUTnA. 


Moslem^ 

Oommftfion Agency. 

, TnfcDiiii, 

AJnrtUoA aai Mepliiif Afcacy. 

Mo^isil cuiiomcra alwayt need things 
puimauUein Presidency towns. By 
dealing with Jaige retail firms they have 
to [lay high prices. We con pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

IVnii tQ^ 

S. H. BEDIL. 

Manaiqkb. Moslkii Commission Arsncy, 
I^Qshan BuiUifiiS, Bellasis Road^ 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin lo a motorcar at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. " Will yuu not send a Inal 
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The Week 


JUVeto. . 

, Tiib House of Lords resumed the debate on the Fuliunent 

1 .^ 

aiS qn iSth Jum, Lord Cromer moved an amendmept proposing 
ta» a Committee of sevens eho^nlh>m memben, of each House, 
Shoi^'^ detamiiii^tibetber any measure was purely Snancial instead 
such '^eeSuMI bm ^ lift to the Speaker. Lord Morley said 
wouM ^taCft^p^Bnunent to accept the amendment. 
Ik ^.f t^ Lords laii^'pthvers than they 

iiet|< possMgB. inanim'lito Lord Lenidowfif^B amendment Lord 


M6^y was Diai&tAitied kt’ itpy present form 

the vould misb. 


Lord I^nsdownc supported Lord Cromer’s amendment, and 
said it was impossible for the Speaker to be absolutely impartial 
between the two Houses. A Joint Committee was most important 
because it Would establish more intimate contact between 'the Lord! 
and roiTitnnns 

Ttord [.A)tebum said the proposal was a greater invasion of 
the liberties of die Commons and the ancient usages with regard 
to Finance Bills than anything yet proposed. 

Lord Cromer’s amendment has been adopted by 185 votes 
to 44- 

'i'liere was a df^oussion on tacking in tlie Liords onP39th June. 
Isord Kaldane eicpouiidecl the GDvemment's view. He said that 
although Mr. Asquith had defined tacking as the inclusion m a 
Financial Bill of extraneous provisions directed to social and 
political purposes, he had never suggested that a Money Bill must 
be devoid of such purposes. An amendment moved by Lord 
Cromer providing that Bills which a Joint Committee should have 
decided were not exclusively financial should be subject to Clause t, 
enabling them to be delayed for two years, was adopted, liordf 
lialdane, and HaKhury (Ixiicburn ?) vainly protesting against the 
encroachment on the privileges of the Commons. 

In 'be House of Thirds, Lord Lansdowne in introducing 
an amendment to clause 2 providing for the submission to the 
electors of certain specified measures urged that under the clause 
Bs It stood, reither the Crown, the Churcll^ nor our political 
liberties were safe. 

Tjcrd Morley replied that he could mot imagine the House of 
Cnmir.ons passing a bill which impaired the Crown or the Protestant 
succession. 

The House of Lords has passed Iionsdowne’s amendment to 
the .Veto Bill by 253 votes to 46. Lord Selbonie winding up the 
debate said that if the Government was temporarily successful the 
people would eventually recognise the strength of the LoHj’ case 
and make it prevail. His remarks are regarded as indicating 
that the Ixirds will yield. * 

While nothing definite is known as \o the final intehtions of 
either the Government or the Opposition, the belief is widely held 
on both sides that there will neither be a creation of Peers nor a 
general electioni The Peers, it is thought, will not press matters 
beyond eliciting an unequivocal tlireat to create Peers. Then they 
will pass the Bill, unamended, yielding under protest to '* force 
majeure." * 

The Daify /Vews of 30th June says it has high Ministerial 
authority for stating that the Cabinet is uni^d in the decision 
to employ the Royal prerogative as early os possible, mdess the 
Peers drop their amendments to Clause i of the Veto Bill.' 
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Mr« Steel Maitlen^ speeking il High^iy, urged the ncccvity 
foi^^prqwntioiif far a general dectien and hoped that the Unuttisla 
would be ready if Ooveminent should rush an election. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, in a mesiage to b» constituenli, sayi 
there m no reason whatever to anticipate a general election, which 
would interrupt the session. 

Sir E. Cent. 

Si a Eldon Gorst is sinking. , 

Lord Kitchener. * 

Th« Daily Telegraph announces that Government has 
decided to recommend the ap[]ointlncnt of ].ord Kitchener as the 
successor of^Sir Eldon Gorst in Egypt. It h understood that the 
poww of the office will Ijt increased especially to include the 
Sudan. 

The Ibllowing paragraph which claims in be authoritative is pub' 
lishbd —** It ly officially declared that Government is not prepared 
to make a statement respecting ihe annoiinccijient marie in the 
Daify Telegraph regarding I>ord Kitchener ai'id Egypt 'rherc is 
reason to believe that rlic Egypt'sn appointment would be far from 
uncongenial to l^rd Kitchener and any attempt to discredit the 
report should be rcci'ived with caution ” 

The Daily Chnumde ppposcs the appoinimmt ol l.ord 
Kitchener to ICgypt, contending that the wholesome hadition 
against the ajip'jintment ciI n soldier to ihe adin'rustrative fiost 
which barred his lordship for the Viccroyalty, is c(iu.Llly valid in 
this case, llis appointment rould r^nly be rei^ardcd as a retro¬ 
gressive step from the |ioint of view cif the devcluiimeiu of freei 
institutions in Egypt 

Morocco* 

At thk request of interested German linns the (jennan 
Government has ordered the gunboat Jlmthir^ at present n 
Moroccan waters, to firocciid to Agadir, m stjuth Mo.orcti to protect 
ihc intcreay of German subjects. The jwwors h.'ive been notified 
A correaponden!: at Tangier is informed that ihc Gcrnian Minister 
hu coniinunicaled with the Mi»rou'un Koreign Minisln to the effect 
that Oernidny will occupy Agadir 

It 18 officially .staled at Madrid that Gerna.i tmops havt^ 
landed at Agadir. 

Germany's action m landing troops in Mcrorco Ims caused 
iiitcnbe surprise. The semi official Kuebtn he ^IfUung dwells 
on Germany’s great agricultural and mining mlcresls in the Hin 
lerland of Agadir while her trade m south Muroito is growing 
The German Ambassador in Pans tailed on the IV-nch Minister 
for Foreign Affaiiis, M. ])e Sches and informed hun of tin desjialih 
of wRTflhips. The Ambassador added that vessels would Kvivc 
Agadir immediately tranquillity had been restored and expre^ed 
the hope that the art would in no wa> i.iodify ]•> mco-Ornian 
relations. The reply of M. l)e Selves did not cotiioaJ the Wief 
that public oinnion would be painfully surprised and also ri^grettcd 
that the friendly conver.siilion. dc.Miccl by 'he two Powers woird 
thue be thwarted M, Pc .Selves yesterday also rtceivLd M Canibon, 
French Ambassador to Gciiumij-, w)io was asi‘#mished at the 
totally unex|,icrtcd step M. Dc Vhi s aflti wards had iiuervlew& 
with President Fallicrev and the Spaivsh Ambassador in l\in« 

Geittuiny’s move in Morocco is the '<ulnect of tciiiperat*: 
cnmiUsent in the French puss, which ('onsidrr-) that Germany ius 
Uiken this step in order to hold u strong posKion .n the Jisi us^S’on 
on the Moroccan aucst.mi. It fiors that Geruiany’s unfriendly 
action wd1 not facilitate a satidactory ending to the disrussiun 
The belief is expressed that France .will send a protest to the 
German Foreign Office 

The semi-official KuelmsrM Zeriung in .in ordeJe upon 
Gennany’s action in Morocco says '* Uevdojunents m Morocco 
have forced Germany into action. The Mtiuition h&s become 
chaotic and the b^ltan^s autlmrity is gone. As France and Spain 
are exceeding the d^eciraa Act and have established stationa in 
the inittJdr, it is explicable that Germany in accordanre with the 
demand of her snbjetts sent the Ffxnther to Agadi*- to protect 


them. The measure is not aimed at Idotfoooo nor U it intended 
as a conntentroke to French and Spanish action. Geimany does 
not intend to establish herself pennanently" at A^Mlir but the 
protection of her countrymen will not be withdrawn until order 
is restored" 

The German papers express their belief that the Government 
has at length abandoned its policy of observation and tolcmtlon. 
They declare it is. impossible to ignore the cry of the German 
merchants for protection, though they do not explain the nature 
of the danger threatening merchants, beyond vague references to the 
i;^^ssih]liiy of the disorder in Northern Morocco eventually .spreading/ 
to the South. 

A scDii-nfficial message from Berlin to the Kuelnhchc Zeitung 
stales that no landing is at present intended and will only be carnei^ 
nut, should the protection of German lives and property require il: 

There is ronsider.tble speculation in both French and .Sjiaii'sli 
fiapcrs as to the attitude of Gioat Britain, especially in mew of the 
Anglo-French entente and Great Britain's commercial prepon- 
dcrani.c. 'J'lic |vn|)crs helievc that Great Brrtam’s attitude wiW be a 
df‘( I SI VP factor. 

The (ti rman papers contend dmi irie so-cahed British :mport<» 
into .South Morocro are itiamly German goods shipped rut Eng1»nd. 

'fne cor.micnt:* nf the English papers on the Moroccan situaiion 
give no I lue to the probable altitude of Great Britain While they 
are iii general synijiathy with France, some hold that that country 
has bi ought the IriuibJe on herself Most papers consider that 
Germany is ariaalcd less by commercial considpratiors than by a 
desire to secure a purl in the Atlantic There ore ilnidcd views on 
the probability of action leading to a paiblion moie or less disguised. 
'I'he iJatly ChrfjHu le says that when the partition comes, Great 
Britain will have something to say She cannot allow Tangier to 
fall into the hands nf aiiolb^r great Tower, adds the paper, hut Sir 
Edward Grev v^ill exerr his influence in favour of a just and pacific 
settlement The Tunes is not inclined to take senoudy what 
IS fiossibly simply a little rattling of the sabre to meet the exig,incies 
of domestic politics 

The German papers f-q emphatic on their statemeni that no 
troops ha^c ypt been landed in Morocco. 

I'he Sjianisli pajiers are delighted at the German action wl.ith 
they stale is due, usin the rase of Spain, to the French ‘^T y.isifica- 
Uiin ” of MorcK io 

France IS now discussing the Agadir qjeslinn with Bussia and 
(Jriiat Britain 

Il IS announced in Berlin that Germany's attitude will be one 
if tranquil rx^fectatiun bopiug that the incident will lead to exchange 
if views between tha Towers interested, and thus cleui the situation. 
Gmnany will not withdraw until she is satisfied that normal con 
■iitlun'i are rr.vtored, unless an agreement is concluded with other 
!*oweis. A (ierman communication to the Powers notifying them 
nf the dtixpatcli of a gunboat to Agadir concludes, ‘‘As soon as 
Older and tranquillity are resLoied m Morocco, the vessel rrill leave " 

The iiewspaficrs point out the imjiortance of [be above liea in 
the word “^Morocco,” implying that the length of the stay is not 
dependent u|ion local conditions in the South. 

Mr Asquith on 4th July informed Mr. Bolfour that Morocco 
was seriously occupying Government's attention and that diplomatic 
communications were now in progress. ^ 

A telegram received at Tangier states that the Agadir region is 
absolutely quiet. It is estimated that the German interests thm 
amount to three thousand sterling. 

The gunboat Panikif which wof diverted to Agadir while 
on homeward voyage from Damaraland will be relief by 
cruiser Berlin. 

The politicians in Faria have arrived at the omdiiaioo that 
the German action in Morocco constitutes a definite assenkm of 
her resolve to participate m the final settlement It Ja infetred in 
some quarters that Germany will be ultimately conunt widt com-^ 
pensation elsewhere. Meanwhile a now ritOaticia is involved in the 
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Geniiaii acquisitiprt of ft port on (he Moorish Atlantic Coast and 
this IS greatly occupying the attention of the Naval Powers. 

According to- the Berlin evening papers German official circles 
iicGaie that G^mony seeks nothing in Morocco It is for France 
to declare what she is seeking. 

It is authoritatively suted in Pons that the French Go\em 
ment is quite willing to enter into the negotiations desired by 
Germany in which Spain and Britain would also participate 
Russia would probably be consulted 

Turkey. 

GovkrnbIent declares that the terms of surrender piopfised 
by the Albanians are inadmissible The Porte was inrormed 
yc>*terday that fresh atUcks had been made upon Turkish block¬ 
houses with, It was alle|?ed, the co^iperation of the Monlencgnns 
'rile Times correspondent at bcutari, who has traversed a jioition 
of the Albanian territory alleged to be devastat'd by the Turks 
states thifct All dwellings of the Catholic MoliS'^on have cither been 
jKinihardcd or burnt. The country is desolate and the Catholics 
"have fled. The Consuls have loiomed the l^mUassios at 
CnnstauLinople. 

'rh»‘ Neufrete I^esse states that as the result of rwenl 
conferences, Austria, Italy and Russia base anived at a complete 
iigrecmcnt .is regards the B.dkan sil,iatior The paper adds .hat 
the agrceiiicn* will be most valuable m preserving pcare. 

Negotiations wUh the Albanians are not progressing and pre- 
lurations have been ordered in Turkey for ge»'.eral mobilisation. 
The leave of officers has been cancelled. 

Ring Nicholas yesterday ordered the nKibilisaiiun of sever' 
iltousand Irontier troops in Montenegro but the mobilisation was 
postprvned in view of Turkey probably extending the amnesty. 

Speaking ill the chamber nt Budapest the Austran Premier said that 
in view of an agreement between the Powers interestjd n. ilio 
Albanian question for the piirimses ofeffiit iing a soLcu^n of the- 
ilifficulty there was lutle danger of war. 

A telegram from Hodeidoii states that the casualt cs to tht- 
Turkish troops when surprised .n Yemen exceeded two thousand 

Persia. 

After piotrarted negotiations (he Sqialidar, who is the Premier 
and Minister for War, and wno made a hasty de^iarture from 
Teheran on i 7 kh June, has decided to return, though n^ne of his 
unconstitutional conditions will te accr:ptcd. Moreover, it is 
outtiontatively stated that the American advisers will not hi 
hampered tn the shghtest in the carrying out of flnancial reforms 

In the House of Commons, replying to l/ird Konaldsliay, 
Sir liidward Orey said that the proyevt of the cmislrurtion ol a milway 
from Russia to India ? r.t Persia had bciM .aibmittcd to him The- 
Impenal Guvrriiment would not op{iose >ach a railway, if it Wiii 
saiisfled that British and Indian intorpst<« were adiY|jAlely protected 
ffe was unable to gne panirulars p' the sc^M;me at pres^'ot 

Indian Cricketers. 

The Indians liaitrd first, and compiled 74, Harries taking fut 
wir.kets fur 14 .Slarmrdshire replied w th 77. On going in again, 
the Indians scored 57, Barnes this iirni.s capturing nine of ihcir 
wii'kecs tW fifteen runs. SuiTorJsliirt then knoirked ofl ih( 55 run- 
t^dcessary lo win for the loss of five wickri^ 

The match between the Indian C'ncket I earn and Surrey began 
on 29tli June at the Oval Ptic Indians won the toss and olerted 
to go in first on a good wiJiei Plie weather was r'.ne and the 
aiteudance moderate, IMw visitors put up a score of 2 ( 34 , of which 
Kofiga was re.spon.sible for 73, getLiig his runs 111 135 minnles 
and hitting nine fours- Jayaram scored 57 m 110 minutes, credit¬ 
ing hinr,se 1 C with three fours. Doth men gave a stylish display, and 
made fine strokes on the Icgside. Siurey had scored 37 for two 
wickcta when play ceased for the day. The match was resumed 
nert day. The weather was dull and the wicket soft as the result 
of rain ^vemigbt. Suitey oompleted their first innings for a total 
score of s8o, Hayes' contribution being 95 The Indians, on going 
in again conqitled rzo. Surrey made 105 for 5 wickets and won. 

There was a Urge attendance at the match between the 
Indians and Kent at Cotford. The weather was glorious and the 
wicket was good. Keqt went in fint and mode 318 of which 
Hillon scored ijOr The Indians made 84 for three wickets. 


Kent bett the Indians bf nine wickets. The Indians oompleted J 
tte fim inungs roPi45 and then followed on, making 176 of which | 
Mehenmji scored 84 by splendid olT-ddc hitting. Kent then went f 
in again and made four runs for one wicket ^ 

fwlian High Giurti ^ ^ 

Mr. Mumtai.u lias introduced two Bills in the House of ! 
Commons (i) One empowering the fiovernment of India to increase i 
the number of judges m the CUcutla High Court from fifteen to ' 
twenty,^ and (s) one which will enable the Government lo create the 
High f:ourts in provinces which have not those at present. With ' 
regard to the latter it is slated that the Dill when passed into law , 
will remain for some lime to come as merely an ^lubling measure, ' 

as it may be confidently stated that the Governmcr.t of India have | 

no immediate intention of treating any new High CSurt either at ? 
Dacr.t or elsewhere In fact, the strength of the Calcutta Higli | 
Cout by the appoirifflent of additional Judges to the maximum I 
number of twenty will render the creation of a separate l/igh Courty 
at Pacca superfluous. For High Courts for Burma and tha Punjalft 
there ha\e been repeated demands in the pbist, but these reprcscntii^l 
lions were fully answered. The necessity for further action in the I 
direction of new High Courts depends upon the development nl I 
the Punjab and Burma The advent of a High Court at Dacca | 
will, lo a large cslent, depend upon a united demand of the Govern 
ment and the people of Is.Lstcrn Bengal 

A Dharmtala for London i 

Tnh dqjulations of Khalsa people in the Bniish Isles and 
India.i officer! at Hampton Court to the Maharaja of Patiala 1 
urged the necessity for h-iving a Pliarmsala in London, and 
requested Ills, Highness to jHrfonn the opening reremony in . 
commemoraiion ot the foionafon |{is Highness acceded and I 
made a don.*tin.i nl Ks,. 1,25.000 ; 

The Abor Outrage 

II .s- u.Kler-imal that it has lictn settled that an expediUon 
against ihe Abors sliall be undcrtalieii next Qriobcr. A forec of 
some ..500 troops md milita.y police should be sulfinent to Inflict 
exemplary pun.si mrnt and to traverse the whole ol the country iin 
to ih^ Tibctii 1 border 

Bengal. | 

I'lifc following />Mi trmmuntqu^ is issued m the Home 
IX'iuirtmenl -The Hon’ble Sir lidward Baker, K C.S.I, has been 
granted leave on medical cetificale for four months Irom 14th July 
1911, nr any subsequent date on which he may avail himself of it 
The Hon'blc Mr F W l)uke.CSI, Member of the Bengal 
F.aecutivc Council, has been apjjointed to act for him. 

III consequence of the creation of an Executive Council for the 

.Presidency of Itciigal, the Secretary of Mate for India has directed 
ih.it the abolition oi the Board of Revenue shall take [■ !■>■< ; with 
eflect from November iqh. Most of the powers hitherto exercisedM 
by the Board ol Reienue will he delegated to the Commisiioners ofj 
Ilivi&icns aIiiIc oLlicrs will be iransfrrrocJ to Govtirnmcnt. | 

'rht, Education Bill | 

\ LAFuiCi \ attended meelinj; tif ihe members gf the Uepressed ! 
Classes Mission was held on 2nd July at l»oona m support of]- 
Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsary Education Bill. Dr. Harold Mann, 
among other s|)eakers, supported the resolution in favour of the Bill! 
Moileoi Representatioa 

Ar A iviKFiiNo uf the Mussalmans held in Lucknow, with the 
Rajah of Mahmudabad in the chair, resolutions were passed, tfiter 
nlia^ expressing the conviction that the representation of Aiussalman^ ' 
on Municqial and District Boards will not bccflective ligtil they had 
.ui equal iiumhei of seats to those ailotteil to their Hindu brethren. 
Portuguese Republic. I 

Tiik Portuguese are keeping a vigilant watch nn the Norchcni ' 
Frontiers where the revolutionary movement is still smoulilcnng. 

'There are rumours that a monarchist revolt accompaiued by 
fighting broke out in Lisbon on the 5th but no confirmation has yet / 
been received ■ 

Spam. * 1 

Mail advices show that consignments of arms and munitions i' 
of the most formidable character have been seized by Spam / 

The "Varsity Match. ^ 1 

Oxford beat Cambridge at laords by 74 runs [ 
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"Wk UhKi'f.Y regret to learn of the death of Kdi Hahadur Nurendm 
Nath Sen, the Editor ui iIk* Indian Aifirror, 
The PaNmg of a v^ho iMussed away at his rcsidLiice in the 
Veteran. afternoon of the i st J uly lijs career as 

n journalist had been unique The Indian 
J//r;or was founded as A fortnightly journal through the cITorts of 
the late Munumohan Ghose in 1861. It soon developed into a 
weekly, and a little later into a daily. Nnrendru Nath Sen was 
roiincrtcd with it from the beginning, and soon after came to hold 
full charge os the Editor. During the long span nf fifty years, 
which have witnessed the birth and growth ol Induin jaurnahsm, 
Norendro Nath worked with an honc^ty, devotion and ^iiigle- 
iniiidednens that would keep his memory alive for a long time tc 
come in a profession of giowing variety and power He was a man 
of undoubted aipacily and resource, ol ndvani cd soi lal siews and 
sincere /cal for the regeneration of his country }fe was by nature 
tolerant and inoflensivo, and modemtum ivas the key-note of his 
licrsonality, In his last days he seemed to have lost touch with the 
view.s and opinions of his educated coiintrym<‘n, and came to be 
regarded by many as a little reactionery und puz/hng m his attitude 
towards the genuine A.spiratioiis of the nALJon.d moviT>eiit Dul 
110 one ever doubted his honesty, and wc are sure his contribution 
lo the steadying und truly i-onservativi. forces a time \sheii tniblic 
quebtioiis stood in sore need of balance and sanity of judgment 
was OH timely aa it was great. To him jikuinalispi was a vocation, 
4 nd A life thus sptmt has much to tLach in an age of rampant com- 
mercialism Newspapers with business aims and ideals have unfor- 
Mjnatdy s|ining up like mushrooms In this rountry. fiut the really 
useful and beneficent forces m journalism have been haith, Idea, and 
Personality, Of such forces Rai Norendro Nath was one He 
leaves a gap which it will not be easy to fill 


Tha liOndon Times received the following commuriKation fr^ni 
the Imperial Ottoman Embassy and has 
Albania. uublishcd it in it issue of lOth Tune, 1 r 

wdl interest our readers lo know what tne 
Young Turks have to say for thciu-selvcs when Russia and Austria, 
not to ipentlon little Montenegro, ore anxious to create s 
diplotiialic -ocaaoiahip - '*The Imperuil Olicnun Emba.ssy has 
with coniiderable suipuse read m the Tress news pubLshed 

I recently of a sonsatio^l character <ono'rniug nCts ol rigorous 

, excesses and cruellicj alleged to have been com nutted by 

’ Turkish troops entru.stcd with ih'* duty of supprejsing the 

( Malisbaure iusunection in Albario. The-sc news, w'hirh emanate 
from indirect and biassed sources and icpread broadcast in Europe 
i each time that the Ottoman Govenimcnt is faced with the solution 
1 of some internal dirficulty, unfortiinitely contribute to create on 
I unfimuroble impreision on the public mind. I'he ongin of the 
I Molusaure riiioj^ ;rhich is already known, is not the consequence^ 

I sa has been alleged,* of an enforced system of * Ottomanuation ’ 
; carried out by the Forte; it is more the hostility of a section of 


the Empire's population, who up till now were in the enjoyment 
of privileges and exemptions of all sorts, towards measures applied 
tu all the other Ottoman elements ; as, for instance, military service 
and the equitable subjection to the public charges without exemption 
of any sort or kind. The Turkish Government, os any ocher Go\Trn- 
ment would undoubtedly have done, was thus justified in rejiressing 
such a rising, and entrusted General Chevket Torghoud Poiba with the 
mission of quelling the insurrection. Before beginning military ojx;ra- 
lions the Commander-In-Chief issued a proclamation calling upon the 
rebels who hod taken refuge beyond the frontier lo surrender in a fixed 
delay It was not only absolutely contrary to the true fai.ts that 
the order to fire on the rebels had been given before the expiration 
of the delay, as has been stated, but it was the rebels thi inscKcs 
who took advantage of the temporary inactivity of the troup*, to 
flic on them and provoke an outbreak of hostilities. 'I’lic rum 
mandcr-in Chief, whose reputation os an honourable and lojal soldier 
IS .ilreody an established fact, has not ceased to give strmgen' 
urders lo the troops under his command to abstain from all excessrs 
rendered unnecessary by the ramjjaign. If certain buildi.ngs and 
At times churches were the objective of the Imperial troo|3s operat¬ 
ing against the rebels, 11 is because the insurgents had mtrenrJicd 
themselves 111 those buildings and churches, using iheni as fortresses 
from which to direct their fire on ihe soldiers, who could hardly 
have reinamed jassivi under such provocation The esaggoiatmn 
and the biassed nature of the news on the military o|)uratioiis in 
Allmnia winch reaches hcie from indi.-cci sourtes find a sinking 
(‘(ho in the following instance Noi Irmgago telegraina froiii 
(‘oltinj, .innouTiri’d the ('apture of l^.sch by *nc Myrdili ^ 'vhn 
had, :it the same time, proclauncd thtir inde|jendciiti ' This 
incident, (onsidcrcd iis of secomhiiy importarKu by the '•iibliuK 
I'nrlc, sums itself in the follow'ing narrative Al)out or 40c 
Myrditcs, of whom only about a third hiid arms, had attenipli'd to 
take an arms factory situated at Lesch and belonging to the '^tatc 
after an exchange of scveial shots between the Regular ticvips and 
lliL rebels, the latter withdrew 1e.i\ing bthind them set end dead 
and w'oundcd. L'hc Inipcral Ottoman Government, jcnl ius ot 
duty of tstalilishing absolute e(]ualiLy fur all the inhabitants 
ot the OtiuiTian Kinpiie, actually conlimies to carry on :lie 
Lssk ol suppressing the Malissaurc rising winch, according I(j 
the latest news received by the Turknh War Office, is mort 
reassuring, the number of casualties amongst the inqierial trooi> 
being alxmt joo, including 170 wounded. The Giwernment and the 
War Office have again given to the iniopsstrut injunctions totufram 
from all excesses and sevcriucs towards thn^e of the inhabitants 
who show no hostile spirit, and to respect all buildings either 
private 01 public, deduated to the pcrforuianre of some irligioui 
rite.” In the issue or the izlh June the Ti//ir\ writes I'he Turkish 
suic the question wc published on Saturday in a comrrunication 
from the Ottoman Embiussy That commuiiication givcd an art.'Ount 
of the origin of the rising which wc will not now discuss furtfier that 
to say that it dues not alter our opinion ol the unwisdom of the 
policy pursued by the Young Turks. It describes the news published 
111 the Fr**ss of the rigorous nature of the repression as exaggerated 
and tiiossrd and as derived from indirect and partisan sources 
'I'haf IS possibly true enough of some of the reports we have seen 
blit it la largely the fault of the Turkish authorities thernselvey Wo 
do not wish to attach exaggerated importance to these stones, and 
wc fully realize the difficulties of the Turkish Government. None 
the less, we tliink it would Ijc wise and prudent on (heir part to 
celebrate b) some measure of conaliation the visit that the Sulun 
is about to pay to the confines of Albania. The change of tone 
reported to-day by our Constantinople corresponaent enables us to 
hope that this may be the case. Mahomet Vy whose desife to aiake 
the acquaintance of his country and his people is in spiking contrasi 
to Abi^ul Hamid's passion for seduaioii, is now in Msoedonia, In 
a few days he will visit Koasovw Polyst the * field of blackbirds,' 
where in 1389, his ancestor Murad 1. defeated the combfaied forces 
^of the Servians, Bulguians and Bosnians, and^though Gonsunti- 
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^nople was not to fall till many year-j later—ssublished t*ie Turkish 
Power 'n the Balkans. It would be a fitting cummemoraiion of that 
great victory could the occassion be marked by some announcement 
that would rally round the descendant of Murad those who now 
stand in arms against him. We do not wish to be alarmists, but wo 
confess that, should this opijortinuty for conciliation not bj seii'cd, 
wc shall re/jard the situation with threat misgiving.'’ 


I'j \yi\^ brought to the notice of His Honour the I-ieii'enanUtiovLrnor 
of the Punjab ihnt while the .Moslem popula- 
“ Heads. I Win, tion in the municipal limits of VVa/.irabad wa.s 
Tails^Vou Loie !** much in excess of the Hindu population, the 
representatives of the .Mussilmans were 111 a 
niiniiniy nn the Miiniciiial Hoard. His Honour, whom no one can 
of undue partiality to Mussalman*>, took steps to redress the 
evil by fixing the profiortion of the rcpresent.iLiuij of she two Ciini 
munities, but his decision nas been rnticiscd invCKsanlly since then, 
because a section of the Hindus has b-gun to feci, almost for ihe 
first rime, (hat the position of a minority, in which Ih^ Mussalmans 
are in almost all provinces, is not nearly so agreeable as that of a 
dominant majciity The same recognition led to the 1111 paralleled 
agiiAiion against the Pariilion of fitmgal, wh>clj has given to us the 
anarchist and the political assassin anddacoit The l^indii nnnorily 
's not so sm.ill in the Punjab as in liasicrn lieiigal. but then the 
Moslem majoiily is noi so weak, disorg.iiv7cd and tiackwaru either. 
The result ol the equality of forces is a^ iiaijon rgaiiist the Govern¬ 
ment and the Mussahiians, w'hich is an object icssun in polPiral (on- 
sistency. .hays the Panfahee 'fhr fact that in W.i/iiabad tlie 
Miihanmiddans considerably outnumber iho Hindus and die .Sikhs 
combined is no ju.slification for permanently placing the H.ndus and 
the .Sikhs 111 a position of utter dependence and Subordination m 
the Alunidiial Committee, ^fere niiinenijil stre.ngth, wr have 
staled, 's 111' standard by which to dclcrniinc ilie extent r^f the 
lejiresenlaiioii To place an iinportani cumruuniry pernu 

ne|^tlv in such a position as almost to eliminate ns rcpreacnution 
IS tertiui.ly an ’rritating proceeding ” Wc make a piescnl of these 
remi^ks of the Punjubre to our Ailahatiad and laicknow 
«’ontenipor«rjcs, the Leader and the. Adtmnte^ wuih the hojie tJiat 
they would apply them to tho case of die United Provinces, where ihc 
Mus-salmans are m a position of urtci dep*mdence and subnrdina 
lion " in local bodies, and impoitaiit '''jinriiunuy ” is being duily 
subjected to the "irritating preweeding’ of bc.ng placed “in 
such R i')')s tion Hi airaost to climimiic it', '^iprtserlatioii.’’ Tie 
demand of the Mussalmans is not that t\} minor.ty >^ljoi]]d iie 
converted into a majority. They would be s.ili3iitd j: ihc miiiouiy 
IS made more substantial m lucJ Ijodie*' than its proportion 
of 14 I er '^ent. of the total population 1 ho Local Guvernmcni, 
following'the lines adopted by the Jmpc/ii>l Covernuient and the 
Seert of State, invites ♦b*? Commissio^icrs of Divisioni to express 
their views on Moslem representation, using :he nicreasc of the 
propnnion to si percent, as ibc ba.sis of discussioi^. The suggested 
increase of 7 per cent, has already led to more then ten le.Ld>.rs 
of the Leader, But in itself it is a tndt, and we arc nut s j sure that 
U will help Mussulmans much. Even then they would be but a 
ritinoniy at one in every hve and will h'ive to depend on tlic good¬ 
will of the other four. It w^ould be by ccurtnig the fiiend^hip (if the 
Hindus rather than their hostility chat the MuMi>aJri.ins will be able 
'o safeguard iheir interests. Vet there is not enough magnanimity 
in {the majority even :□ concede this tnde. The pomt may not be 
conceded for its own sake. It can at least be the considcatinn 
offered to secure the co-operation of theMussalmans in emancipating 
nvic life trom official control. Shylock was u-sked to show mercy, 
but replied that li was not in the bond, and insisted on having hia' 
pound of flesh, If tbe Mussalmans may not appeal to the magna¬ 
nimity of the Hindus, they might surely appeal 10 their business 
'nstincts. But communal prejudice is evIdenUy too strong and has 
overpowered both sense and sensibilityi Vnd^ these circumstances 
jt is indeed astonishing that tbe only faculty which is keener ibad 


ever is the one—a psychologist could ^ve it a multisyllabic name— : 
which is always in search of specious fallacies wherewith to support ^ 
an indefensible position Where the test of numbers gives such 
politinans a majoritv, as in the United Provinces, it is the only 
fjossible test for Tepiesentatftn, and minorities are requested t<x 
follow the ijbUrr dictum of the Kt. Hon llr. Augustine Birrell, ^ 
who, .adopling thn remark of Shylock, said, “ Minonties must suffer: 

It IS the liiidgc of their tribe.”* But where this test goes against 
thi‘iii, as in >Va'ir.xhad, there is no virtue in numbers. 'Fho 
.Muss:iliiiAns must stake all their interests on a spin of the coin, 
and Heads 1 win, rails—lose!” 


h IS wondioub su.ingc how i\ number of our contemporaries of 
^lie “('uiigress School” arc sometimes 
The Outrages. driven to ridiculous shifts when Bcflne griin / 

IalI about the existence of [xilitical crime ^ 
suddenly Cvunes ui light They are fond of deluding others, and 'i 


|3ossihly them solves, into the belief that the people are free from 


.dl anarchic.'il taint, and that the niurdernus outrages that convulse ? 
the country every now and then arc but accidents having no 
be.iring whatever on the n‘al jiolitical forces that govern the 
situaljoii And whenever .iny such ratustrophe happens, they record 
ihcir senM‘ of horror 111 the orthodox style beloved of the Congress^ 
and forthwith set about to discover or invent circumstances that 
would roh the catastrojihe of Us true significance. Such attempts 
til distortion 01 pci version of facts, wc need hardly say, only irntale 
Those who are honestly desirous of seeing this country advancing, in 
[>cace and unity, to the g0.1l of u 1 rcoscnable ambitions. One wonders 
what useful purpose is served b\ trotting out absurd arguments or 
“reihesliing rein.irk.s'' from Anglo-Indian Joiirmils simply to show, 

II would bf cm, that the political crime is not as widespread ■ 

III the country as it could be or, one is almost led to infer, 

ougnt to be Y I this IS exactly what is being cione by certain 
Indian |>a[x?rs like the the Leader which quotes with evident 
^atisfaiUion a from Capital and desires to give pro^ 

minence” to its observat ons in connection with the recent 
murders “ Th(*se things.” 5ay±; Capital^ in the course of its 
ri marks, “wiM ,uid do occur everywhere, and if we reckon the ' 
luimbei o( murders which lake place in India in pro^iortion to the 
population, It will be found that .in average of live so-called political 
oiiiragt's 111 India per annun gives this land a comparatively white 
slipft com^WTcd with some other civilized countries with mudi \ 
«i.iallti'popul.itions ’ ^V^hclher this sn a'i average gives this land a com- j 
paratively wliite sheet we know not, but it certainly gives white con- ^ 
sr lences In those who would like to see the whole country wading 
through bhMxl befoie they could 1 recognise political [danger and 
enormity And after all, what docs it all mean ? Tbe crime 

IS there , one >.annol blink it, nor can one minimise its ( 
s'erious [jolitirai .i^peci by all the sophistry at one's command. Then 
why in the name of ah that is ridiculous should the " great organx 
uf public opinion ' ‘^kiilk behind the flipp^incy and nonchalance of aik 
Apgk*-lndian ronlcmixirary and lay gratifying unchon to their wuls 't 
It IS unworthy the so called i>alr»oLs whose boasted desire is to see 
‘‘a pTospeious and united India,” marching confidently ahead to 
" self-govcrn.ueni w'thiii the limpirc." Nation-builders are made * 
f,f sternci .xnd more honest stuff, and do not shrink from looking 
ihe f.icts squarely m the face “ Makc-believc ” tactics of the political 
wiseanc:> are utterly out of tunc now that the lime for | 
earnest, sinoere and co-ordinated effort has come to guide the | 
energies of re'>iluss communities into fruitful channels. Yet thif f 
end IS hardly (xissible to attain in face of such whole-hearted ■ . 
contempt hi the facts Ab they are. And this tendency is not con- {I 
fined in respect to political crimes alone• AVhelher a seditious f 
pamphlet masquerading as a ** book on medicine ” ih proscribed or > , 
a gang of docoits that terrorises Llie whole countryside is tracked to ^ ^ 
Its lair and laid by the heels| or, againi a handA-tnouth and ubiquit-" 
ous journalist is warned off from plying a brisk trade in Swadeshi- 
made politics, the result is the same . there has been some enoi 
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on ibe pArt of the Executive in fastening the particular crime on the 
particular person such a crime 4 ^nori could not be, and so on j and 
^ the " mighty organs *' roar as gently as the sucking doves' 


Tlia first editorial note in Mahmita rfi 25th June is as eloquent an 
^ silluUration as one could wish of the tendency 

Taking the liait. we have referred to abrj\ t The Bombay 
Governmeiil had proscribed a “ book on 
medicine'' which was in reality a sedilloub pamphlet of the Vuf^nntar 
variety, but our conlcmporary of Poona delivered a conscientious 
rebuke to the Ccgrcrnmcnt for its highliundc-dness m supprcssm;{ 
legitimate literary and professional onicrprisp. All this without 
aci'ing ihe contents of the book But "a friend in high quailers” 
seems to have brought Ihc “curious fact“ to the notice of tlic 
journal, and wp find it sayingi “The extracts from the book that are 
now brought to our notice dearly piove ua alrommablc character. 
IVe ore thankful for the information that nothing is harmless in the 
book except its title, which is ingeniously mislcxuling In fact it is a 
dii^ise. We arc perfectly prepared to assume that the advisers of 
the Government must have looked into the Ijook carefully before! 

deciding upon its proscription.and so on This 

long drawn apologia must, at any rate, have been welcomed by the 
Govemment as a certificate of iLs gcx>d character. But is it 
patriotism ? Is it even good journalism P The Mahruita, too, like the 
I^adiw^ bod taken the text of its lay sermon from the Anglo-fndian 
paper, the hfadrai Times. We arc glad ihe Makraita has the good 
giicc to admit its error and courageously rctient of having been led 
aitmy. But why should the Indian journals look up to Anglo-Indian 
papers to furnish them the cue for their opinions. It is certainly 
unworthy of our contemporanes whose intelligence is in many cases 
beyond qucilion. Surely they ought to be more self-reliant. As 
if the servile imitation of the Madias Times was not enough, only 
a week after hj apology the Mahratta also quotes the remarks 
of Capital to which we have referred, and calls them a * relief" 
fitom the “ wild effusions ” of “ One of Them " in the Fkonet r, “ One 
ofllieni'' is indeed one too mad if not ono too man), but wc 
cannot on that account rush too the facile faith of Capual and 
/ say, For this relief much tlianks," 


Thb work of collecting the promised subscnpiions for the Moslc'm 
University is, we regret lo say, uot being 
The Moslem pushed forward with the vigour and direi.t- 

Uaiwer^y- ness that the urgency uf the matter deiTLinds, 

It Appears from the latest rcpoil ivsued by 
Ihe Centsal ColJrction Committee at Aligarh thit out ol the total 
subscriptions of Ks. 34,44,263-1 j-6 promised up to the i5ih June 
only Rs. bad been realised by those Provincial 

Committees which hon sent tn woeklg returns. Such a stale of tilings 
is unsatisfactory to a degree. All the Provincial Commiltees 
should address themselves to the heavy task of coltoing the 
funds with promptitude. 'Jbe ino«t vital questions regarding the 
C^onstifution of the Univeriaty, tlie <:cnpr. of its teaching and the 
organisatioii of studies lie ahead which stiall have to be dealt 
with, in the very nkar future, with the greatest care and 
ciiaiiiispcction. |t is all the more necessary, tlierefoi'e, in view 
of such operous issues awaiting definite settlement, to get through 
the matcriil side of tltc question as speedily as jiossible As a 
matter of faa the iixr.e at the dis{>osal of the University worken 1 • 
very hniifed, and the subfuriptions slum Id be collected in full before 
the expiry of this month, if tlie Bill for the grant of thi^ charter is to 
be introduced ui the Council oevt September. The outbursts of 
6tithusia!ini.in reapoose to ibe Uni versify project have been smiply 
morveHouai and the m.' asute of support that it has met with from 
all classes of the community has been unstinting. It now rests with 
the District and Provincial Committees lo give pracUcal shape to 
the magnificent Ul/^ty of the Moslem public. AW is the dme 
(or work, and the nerve, energy, and grit of the community will now 
be tested by the actual amount of cash the workers would bnng in. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Moslem community and its 
leaders are on their trial. Having launched forth a scheme of 
noble daring and imperial conception they have given an earnest 
of their character as a virile community. But ultimately it is by 
the manner in which that scheme is to be worked out that they 
will be judged. Kvery ounce of energy should be spent in the 
endeavour to come out of the great responsibility with dignity 
and credit Provincial Committees should be busy at work night 
and day and get together every pie that has been promised 
We are glad to note that work has begun in Eastern Bengal 
and Asiaim m right earnest and we are sure such well-known 
friends of Moslem education as the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
and Hon .Syed Nawab Ah Chowdhri will do all they can to 
collect funds for the purpose. We are aware tliat the local needs 
of the ProvincH are great and pressing and wc are sure the 
University Coniniitlte will fully take those needs into consideration 
and help the Province in all reasonable ways to improve Moslem 
education The l^stem Bengal and Assam students have always 
received favoured IrLalincnt in Aligarh and that treatment will 
surely be mainlaincd as long as the provincial educational needs 
arc not satisfied. Still the Moslem leaders of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam should not forgot their duty towards the central educational 
effort the efficiency and perfection of which would be as much 
for the good of the liUsLei 11 Bengal Mussatmans as for those of 
any other part of the country. 


Tiik Report oi the Iiis|iector-General of Prisons in the Punjab- 
for the last year is an inter^tiiig document, 
Punjab Jails especially as it deals with the mtroduction 

of new methods in jail administiation. 
The creation of a “Borstal" in the Punjab for the effective 
sujHsrvision ol the juvenile adults between the ages of 16 and 
21, and the carrying out of a special system of treatment in 
order lo prepare the young convicts for an honest and healthy 
life when they l^ve the jails are steps in the nght direction. Loose, 
uncontrolled living and evil influences around them geueially 
precipii.iV th^-se youths into evil courses at a time of life 
when they are all “a wonder and a wild desire.’ Regularity 
of work and di^sciplinc, tempered with sympathy and encoungemeiit, 
ought to wean them back to clean and useful life. There is 
another feature of the Report to which we must invito the most 
anxious attention of the leaders of the Muhammadan community 
in the Punjab From the 'itatislics of the Jail population it appears 
that out of i 6,3J5 convicts, the number of the Muhammadans was. 
upwards uf 10,000, while that of the Sikhs and the Hindus put 
together came up to about 5,600, t.e , the Muhammadan prisoners 
undergoing varying terms of imprisonment were in excess 
of their numerical proportion in Ihe population of the Province. 
I'his affords a nie!a«icholy leading indeed, and it 21 primarily the 
duty of the leaders of the community to organise a powerful 
campaign against the moral indifference that afiUcls tbe lower 
strata of the Moiileni society. The district Anjumans and Ijeiguee 
should not be content with the safeguarding of tbe political righta 
of the Moslem, but should more than ever address themselves 
to the task of uplifting the masses in moral and social spheres and 
bring home to them tre beauty and charm of clean 
llie real strength and efficiency of f community lien^ in ^t, in 
its social cliaracter, in its moral rectitude, in its well defined 
conception of good and evil. We are no doubt Ailly ama 
of the conditions under which the Mussalman masses in the 
Punjab live and move and eke out tbeir living. They are mostly 
ogricuUufal, ignorant and improvident, and have for their qpi^bdurs 
a class of money-lender which U perfaapa tbe mast astute and gmspish 
that the history of agrariaa impoverisbraent has yet had to record. 
With these simple folk valour is the better part of discietfoiti And they 
know not bow to juggle with figures which they obvious^ believe to> 
be false, in spjte of the immaculate kaki, and tijr to get 
nd of the incubus by silence or by blows. They are poor, and 
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are sometimes driven to rob or steal. There is no Jove lost 
between them and the banvfi class, and it is not owing to the tender 
mercies of this ominpotent class if they sometimes escape the 
rigors of the law when they are cleverly hauled up for " justice " Be 
I his as It may, it does not exonerate them, nor does it 
absolve the Moslem leaders of their (latent duty to attend to the 
moral and social needs of the less favoured members of their 
community The leaders may not deserve the sneers and jibes of 
the Piifijahee which is so liusy sowing the wind only to reap 
the whirlwind. What other retort ran this Lion of the Punjab cxpi.’ct 
except a reminder tiiat according to the recent report of Lunatic 
A&>liims m East Bengal and JVssani, there were 82 Hindu lunatics 
to only 52 Mussalmans' ThnPs what a study of figures would 
lend to if the example of the Panjahcc is followed. But the 
Moslem leaders should be thankful for the advice of the Pinjabce 
/Ksup IS supposed to have learned wisdom fnm) fools aud enemies 
And it is a wise ordering of Providence m the Indian scheme ol 
things that the Punjab Moslems may have the benefit of both thrsc 
sources of sage admonition rolled itiiri one. 


One 01 our readers writo'i to us horn Delhi that he ba.s satisl'it’d him 
self about Uip condit.on of Ghalil/s grave and 
Gholib'i Grave. ^y** 'I doubt dilapidated He Inis 
prejiarrd a rough estimate of I hi ro.sL ol 
icfMiirs, but we fear they Mill not be in kcciiing wth the mcinor) of 
Cluihb They liavc purposely been estimatcrl on a very mode.si 
scale for fear that a more eUboialc iron railing and ^ ^ riiiij 

tempt a thicf to remove them, which would not be difricult as ih-- 
grave is in an ont-of the-way place We, )it*M'evcr, think that a 
stone Icncing wculd be better than an iiun railing or a brick 
wall, and perhaps it may be possible to keep a gardener to pLint 
a small flower-garden and tend the grave W'hal is, iheiefure, 
now necessary is the collection of a sum of mon-.y for the pur 
jjost Mr Haimd Ah Khan antes to explain that he viMlcd 
the i^rave not once but several hniC'i, and on the last ocaisimi 
wilt 11 he was there—which was, howpvc,, some years ago—he 
found it in a good condition H-. -s now anxious to icnd us or 
Any other (lerson who may be Milling to undertake the woik’he 
niiMiey required for urgenr leptairs winch must inimcdialely be 
u*rried out per*ding the ‘jrection ol a fitting memorial Ihis is 
just like 1 true lover of lihahb, am) wr sure there are many such 
Wo are cor.imunicalmg with the Delhi '•or-e'-piindent, v/ho sent is a 
rough cHlimate, o'l the iublccl ol the urgen'. repairs, and f ansideni.g 
U better to open a fund for a fittiijg memmial, announce in the 
meamiinc subscriptions on behalf of the ( <mraU\' and its sUii l\ e 
ha\e jmrwsely offered a ver^ small sun, il^ we do net wi h an/ 

* oiitnbutor to be burrkn xi by the need'* o*" one ol wlami his best 
disciple wrote this eloay— 

* I,* H 

Moreover, wc wish as large.1 numlxM as povsiblc to Like |>an in 
M’sing a worthy niuiiumcnl over the last renoins of Mir/ii Naiishah. 
't he details would be nettled when wt luf»w bow much money would 
be available for the purpose'. Our Manager has agreed to art 
provisionally as the treasurer, but we a-e a-sking Maulatia Huh to 
nomiaate a small committee repicsenting every province of fndia 
to which shall be entrusted the work of prepiaring plans an I estimates, 
erecting the mausoleum, and maintaining an account of monies 
received and spent For the present contributions should be sent to 
the Manager of the Omtradi^ 109, Kipon Street, Calcutta 

GHALIB’S GRAVE FUND. 

The Comrade Rs, 25 

The Stair of the Comrade • n >5 

Total Rs. 50 



/ Morocco. 


It was only three weeks ago that we described the situation m 
Morocco, referring to “ the disinterested mission which Spain is 
carrying out as her share of the Algcciras Act,” and the ominous 
instructions to the German Legation at Tangier to investigate the cir¬ 
cumstances of Ihc expulsion by the French of at^expedition, repre¬ 
senting fierman mining interests, from Debu. Hei;^ is excellent 
matenal,’'we wrote, "for diplomacy to work upon and in the last . 
resort for the sons of^lars to settle ” ft Iryiks now as if Cassandra 
like our prophecies of evil are ruining tiue Although* officially ^ 

? ranee has not perhaps gone further against S()ain than calling upon 4 
lier to explain her action and motives, the hVench Press has been t 
indignant nt what it regards as a ''flagrant breach of the Algeciraa 
Art, the Madrid Treat) of 1880 and the Secret Treaty concluded 
bulMeen France and Spam m 1904 ” And now it has to complain, 
though, of ('uuric, in milder tones, of Germany’s " unfriendly action " 
ft must he remcnihored that when in 1859, Abdur Rahman of 
the Hassaniaii dynasty, which is still ruling, died, and his successor. 
Sail Mohammad, had to defend himself against other candidates 
foi the throne, some raids by Moroccan troops upon Spanish 
and Frunco-Algenan territory gave to .Sjiain the not unwel- 
ionic ouportiinuy oi laking up the sword against her old 
opjionent in the Islamic world. War was declared, and in the 
following year, the SjXLniards, advancing southwards from Ceuta 
Irjwards 1'cuiaii, gamed n victnry in the vicinity of the latter 
iiLy The peace ii'^goliations which followed this defeat of the 
Moors led to no rcJiilt, but another defeat forced t^em to accept 
an imnesty which led to the peace ofTetuan on 26th April i860. 

A small tr.ic ol l.incl was surrcndired, Spanish missionaries were 
allowed to pursue their vouition throughout Moroccan territory, 
and the war inJemnit) ot ^oo million renis was imposed In the 
reign of Mulai Hassan, in 1880, a Conference was held at Madrid 
to delerniiiK trie extent of the protection w hich may be afforded 
by funign Consuls to Moroccan subjects In 1893, a Spanish fort 
near Atcblla was attacked by the Kabail, and when they hod been 
flmdly reduced to submersion by the combined Spanish and 
Muroerpu troijps, Morocco concluded, m 1894, a treaty with Spain, 
whereby die SulLm pledged himself to punish the Kabail, to establish 
cl ncutial /one round Melilla, and to pay a war indemnity once . 
irore of 20 inilhon pesrias This is the history in brief of the 
Spanish luanection with Morocco during the la.st century. What 
the «ocrct treaties belwecii France and Spain contain we cannot 
sa>, but in .\pri) 1904 Great Britain in consideration of a free hand ! 
in Egyj'i rec,(/giiised liy trcdLy the predominance of France m 
Morocco and prxaically consented to ultimate anne.xation. 
Gurminy, is wi II known, intervened , a Conference of 13 delegates 
lepies-enting Morocco, the European Towers and the United 
States wa^ held at Algccims in 1906, anc^ultimately the Algeciras 
Acc was signed hy the .Sultan, Abdul A/ax, and ratified by the Powers. 
Under this agreement a Moorish Police force, 2,000 to 2,500 strong, 
commanded by Moorish Raids, assisted by French and Spanish 
instTuclors and officers, and inspected by !l .Swiss Inspector-General 
was to be formed and distributed among the eight Moroccan ports. ) 
'This arrangement wa.s to continue for five years A State Ba.nk with 
a concession for 4a years was established to issue bank notes and act , 
as Treasurer and Paymaster of Morocco, and the financial agent of , j 
its Qjvcmnieni at ho.Tie and abroad Its working was to the 'I 
observed, but not directed, by four censors apjJbinted by the Imperial I 
Bank of Germany, the Bank of PhigUnd, the Bonk of Spam and 
the Hank of France. Mulai Halid wh.s declared Sultan in 1907 and i 
1908 at various centres of Morocco, and waftVecognisejl by the 
Powers early in 1909, on undertaking to recognise th^ Algearas 
Act and abide by the engagements entered into by his predecessors* 
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To prevent misunderstanding, France and Germany defined their 
respective mteiesta in Morocco soon after this recognition of Mulai 
► Hafid, and deciaied that they would neither purrue nor encoumge 
any measure of a nature to create tn l^eir favour, or in favour of 
any other Power, an economic advantage. 

VVe have seen how France has acted, and now the linglisli 
mail has brought news in greater det^'I of the circumstances preced¬ 
ing the occupation of Alcazar by Spam. 'I'he Times corresjxjndent 
wires from Tangier on the 9lh June lliat ‘‘at 11 jo on the night 
of 7th June a mysterious band of about thirty tribal horsemen 
galloped to tlie Vails of Alcazar anil discharged a few shots and 
immediately tctircd At present Ihcir identity is suspected and 
no doubt it wdl be shortly known. On the following morning the 
Spanish Consul at l^rarhe announced to tilt other Consuls that 
500 S})anish troops would be lanclfd the samr- evening at 7 oVhx'k 
The landing look place, and at midnight the irtK^ps left for Alca/jir 
situated about 20 miles inland Hy a runous coincidence, Sid 
Belgrabit, the native Six.rctAry of the hrench l^-cgaii'in, and 
M. Boisset, the French Vice (Consul at Alca/ar, nho were r( turning 
from Fez, [lassud through the outskirts of Alca/ar on tin: night 
of the supposed attack on the uwn 1 he ninsl perfm Lr.«i(|iJillily 
TUigned in the environs" The l^iris c<nre.spondcni of the 
wired on nth June that areording tn iiLcouiits which had then 
be4.n received, the midnight deinunstralu^n was oig.in.sed by the 
people of Frrenitki, about whom we had mentioned in the ■•-•iul' 
of S7th May on the aiithonly of Kiiglisli iwipcrs that he is a Moor - 
though a SrianiKli subject—and is obligingly [irejiaring for hUiirc 
events by stirring the tribe, to make the necessary inndcnl A 
Mfihn telegram added that the hnrsciiifn were led bv Sjiiuiisii 
noiH:uiiiini8a]Oiied oftirers of the Polin; force at I.aracha who were 
inade(|uately disguised by some kind^ol "faiuy” iinitaiion uf 
the Arab burpons. Of course, iii Madrid the oceupalioii of 
Alcazar was defended as '^a neccs'iary measure of [imtection for 
the town," and as ^'intended to uphold the Sultan's authoiity ’ 
The Spanish (.Jovernmenl procliiiins Its innrircnce of all aggressise 
and unworthy motives, but the French arv trunkiy s,.eptirai ol 
the .sincerity of such proteslations 

We think the yaiion has gaur^cd ihe situation correctly, and 
we reproduce some of its comments .is ar ni smnnnng up 

ol the facts of the case ll says — 


. Thrre 11 ne licircr iii humui nahirt IliAn I he* ui a 

^fciruhriili arlHl Hgujnti lii<( tlunl r <tc' iin’t 4 .'ni. Tfi sn‘ ih** 

\ dcic-cta at the fnoikl exaggcMted in ihr tagy, witM v; iiiSincci tir», 

^ uiimickiil 4nil ilMitrUd into Ihgnni driiirthry, i*, nf ail l\ 
i pericncci l!u* iikwI humihiUing. Jt o tins which has h> fallen 
i the Vrcnch aaihnrs ol the c»pt', 1 fiii<n to Vtt. Wh.it ihcy dul 
\ wilb an indilTuicni journcyiDiin^ sfcdl, Spam has rlr.nc \iith 
^ flafsnint duinuncKs. What ihev aLhie\od uith UI the re^pi'cuhilily 
of iL trainf*d di|ilo;nttcy, an tMlerpfSiig press ind fihcici t .rmy, 

' .^pniji liM imitated on n jK'tly scale wiih cunlv ri^Mjnr..c 4 T ip 
t menJac ty of Ihe Krcuf h advBiCure was .11 least fX|>crisi\'-, elalHiiE.t« 

< and well orgenised. Ii lequind naolhi ol prefinriiiion, I'le oollilKim 
f lion Ilf intelligent cDnspinitors, ih^ 1 oi.ntf haiu'r of fnnuilv powers, 

^ the ronhrmatiar. '>f lacis wImlI' were nol lU niUru'?. rh»’ 'lu^Ljcfty 
lot ih.- .Sfioniib eiAipaile ic pucrle, i'^VLiitional and cheap . .a'lrt v 
j ihe whole,vile merchant .cud she wnAciJ a di.i. ous op^^raiioa wiiS \ v ure 
I of IlioOMi^ds of wdl cqaippeil irOdps with ermaers and '^lUiel u rpe, 
raiJwayi .ind poanhl' bnlgca .S,min <- Jic retiid liuckrtror who 
Mtiia repi,.sted ihc in. k .viih a dwbl'y -in trade. She has 
J “rjoceiusi diepilJs,' ‘’/nen rhr showawiy,” eiilgrtrisPrl th.! who’t 
i rrancoMS'ie lu h way tlul nnly Uiuig can o1 The riige uf the F^nch 
{ Jingoca would Ijc Auperb il rC were uot rirliculouy. lJul i* is the rage of 
men who have iccrignjietl »hcir own poiir.»ir in the eoncaiure. * ,1 
The AaitoH refers io the two grounds put forward by Spam 
for her intemntion, C^ne is the attack of the 30 horsemen on Alcazar, 
a town containing some thousands of inhab.Laiitt and guarded by 
troops. The »ecoijd is the murder of Al Molek, a Spanish prot^g^, 
who was well know^to the disploinatic world in Morocco. Like 
; all the \i\pre notafile brigands he has always been a European 
prot^gi^ and when he became too disreputable for German use the 
Spaniards took him over, ft was the men of his own village, weary 



of his robberies, who ultimately killed him. The panllel, says the 
Natimy is too painfully evact. 

not the Saltan a German prot^r until France acqured him ? And 
■*'y when his own tribes rose ogun^ liij robberies, it was to save him that 
General Moinier marched. Five hundred Spanuh infantrymen have 
marched to avenge the IjUIp brigand, Al Malek, as t weaty thousand 
French solditrs marched to save the big despot, Mulai llatid. The 
pretext IS no Ijctkr and no worse than the other ficLion about the 
penis and pnvaLiuns .if ilie Lnropcanx in Fez, who met their 
''deliverers’* with a proad rrTord of ihcir almost bloodless viciories • 
ind made tbeni wcIluhil to their amplu stores of ammumUon and food. | ^ ^ 
f'Vho comment or the Niilton was so pertinent indeed that wc ^ ^ 
vuriured to reproduce it at some length. But if the detaiU are ’ 
considered it will be found that its sarcasm is amply justified The 
Titfirs ciirresjxjndenr wired that the arrangements between France 
and S[iain emliodied in the Secret Treaty of 1904 contained 
“a delimiLition of the Siiftnish and French sphere.s of interest in 
the event of the collapse of Ihi, Shereefian authority," and that 
under present < onditions the Franco-Spamsh Treaty docs nol 
ixmiic S[)ain In t.ike any action in any part of Morocco without 
having previously ‘concerted such action with France." Now, it 
may well lie asked *hat if " the event ol tne collapse or the 
ShiTLL'fian aulhorty ” has not occurred, why is Fmnce occupying 
Fez and Mekine/ lo day ^ And after ail, the sin of Spam is nol that 
she has intervened at VIca/ar hut that she did not “romcit' 
the intcn-ention with France 

As regards t!ic Algonras Act, the hrcuch Foreign Minister, 

M (.ruppi. veiilying to fin mterpcllation on ihc* mIU June said tnui 
it ioii\ ifuite inif the present tnitnn if trance Mas in part nut 
i werei/ hv the .4/i(cciri(s A' /, w/ip A itd 'lof e itrusl Prwu^e with 
the maintentini e nf nniir thiu^hoiit the whole of Aforoi,oo Out only 


in Leriiun seaports He cUiincd that the advance to Fez had 
hten prompted by the call ol humanity, by the duty of relieving 
the garrison and the foieign colony, and that it was formally ju'iU- 
fie^l by the uigcnt appeal of the Sultan of Morocco “ Wa went to 
Fc/," M (Jrupp. declared, " witii the appKiv.il of the CivilueJ world, 
and with the lordial sympathies of our ally, Russia, and our fnend, 
(freat ihilain." Frances jKilicy, according lo M. Cruppi, wa« 

“ thoroughly Shcreefian,'’ 

Now, Li.1 regards humanity, spam ^an say, in the parlance of 
ihe bthoolboy that "two can play it that game " Then, the garusoii 
was the Sill Ian’Ji even if .some of the instructors wen^ French, ami 
France owed no duly to tight lor tlio^e who had or their own free 
wil! entered the service of a foreign jjotentate with all its attendant 
risks As for the torcign colony, it was in 110 greater danger than 
the town of Alcazar All that remains as a distinct’ve claim of 
France is the urgent appeal" of the Sultan, We have heard so 
much of such appeals tliat we would have believed in their spontaneity 
bad not the expcncncc of Western domination in fiostem lands 
cured us of such dangerous credulity. Hut it is not only we who 
have uui doubts about " the urgent appeal." i'be correspondent 
of the Matm in an interview with Muiai Hahd un tiiu 9th June 
preK.scd thu question whether, as had been reported, the .Saltan 
had sohnied French protection. If the qaestjoti itself benays 
d goixl de.al of doubt of the honesty uf French official deciaraticins, 
the reply os communicated by the Paris correspemdeut of the 
Tmes exhibits the " spontaneity " of Mulai Hafid still more cleaily 
Uc writes -—"Mulai Hafid, after a pause, diplomaticaHy replied, 
'Every-body knows—and 1 have no reason to conceal the fact—that 
1 a.sked for the assistance of France.’ To the Marquis de Segoiuac. 
the conespondent of the Echo de Pane, the Sultan said that be did 
" not desire to dictate the methods by which this French c(H>peration 
should be pursued. He could not yet say when it would be 
desirable or possible that the French troops should leave him to 
his own resources.' This appears “ spontaneous ” enough I 

The laitclaim of France is the ^'approval of the civiKied world " 
and tht " cordial sympathies " of Ruasiaand Great Britain. So far as 
the sympathies of Great Bntau are concerned it is weU k^own that a 
blank cheque was given to France fully seven yean igo^ and no matter ' 
what she may do^ Great Britain, in consideration of a hand in 
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Egypt, would have nothing but “cordial s)inpathy" with France 
The "approval of the cuilized woild” must include Si^nish and 
German acquiescence. Esen if S[>din ever approved of French 
intervention at Fez she is evidently not of the same niiiui to-day. 
But in reality M Cruppi referred only to German approval, lur 
Germany is the only “ civih/ed vv'urld outside “ our ally, Russm, 
and oiir friend, Great Britain.” This is evident fiom the repeated 
references to Berlin in the Parisian J’nss 

As regards the German altitude, the Berlin rorrespoiidoiu of the 
Tunes wired 011 the 131 I 1 June lliat “(ienuany is vuitjung events in 
Morocco with calm and reserve. 'I be Pres^ exirava^'anccs do nut 
reflect oJhiial views, and it is held that tin: fuineiUalJon of nttrmi- 
lional excitement is both uiirea.sonal)]c and dangerous IViih re^'^ud 
to the Spiinish action, an inspired lelegniin from JUtIiii to the Coint^ut 
GiiztUe points out that (jeriiidny has 'simply taken cogiu.'iinic 
of’the Spiinish comraimicalioii toiueining the .^{lanisli niihuiy 
occupation, lU motives, and teiiniorary rharacui. .So f.u as my 
nifonnation goes Germany has liiul ni occasion to i-vjircss any 
approval 01 assent Feast ot all, is it true that the I'owers,-'including 
Germany, arc being drawn inti^ direct roiiuc l with the events in 
Morocco by objections on the [larl oi J'Vin l” .Some (<ermun 
journals such as the l\inkpiitct ri'garded Sfianish iction 

as irreconcilable with the Algociras Act, attributirig it to a desiie tfi 
produce .*1 M'uatinn wine h wrniid n stoic to the Powm that irtedoni 
^ of action which Cicrmany ^jjs would result from brcacliD o( the 
'WAJgfiOWSu Act.w 

V * ' ^ - 1 . 

4 ^ 'Ihis w*as almost all the news that the English Mail lirought. 

V. But it also brought some cuirent history in c.mciiLijrL, and in llic 
\ ^ two cantons about Mor(*cco, pubhslicd by two of tiie Tin in lupers, 
quite a differei't story is told o( ihi* “ talni and rciiTve” 
with which Geimany was sup^iosed 10 !■. watching cvuiLs m 
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^j^Ioroixn Ill one the Kaiser is .ill utleni'on, while h'nnre and 
Spain are quarrelling just outside :i Moroccan dwelling Jf^ 1 ., 
made to say, “When you are all enibruiled it will be lime for me U. 
assert my rights’ In ilit other a (jcnimn soliJu' n> dcpictctl 
^ seated on a camp stool and srnukmg .1 pipe. \ 1 'rcnL.ii soldier 
with marching kit is on the move pc nling towards a similar 
Muioccnii dwelling Germany i** iiuidc- to u:)) ^^VaiKu, “\rs*, go 
ahead and do everythin,' ior the tlien it will be my turn lo 

Like quiet possessioir’ It now that ilie lime has fome 

i > assert tierm.in “ rights ” and lake *■ f|u'ei possession 1 >r (ieimuny 
has oidered the guidioat }\^nihn i.i present 111 Moroccan 
waters to proceed to Agadir m boutli Momero. Sjuin's jub-lant, 
.ind it was even oAiciall) sUued at Madrir liiat Oeiman coops L.iU 
^^nded at Agadir, though 'he iiazme published a scmi- 

"Vt official ineasage from Berlin ■ lat no latulmg is jl preS'MU 
liilenl^ed. Fiance i 9 not so indignack as afiaicl I'or Germany 
Is *tiai S{«aiD As Vemer states, 'his !ali st move ol 'iej iiany “ is 
^ ih^i 3 |ubject of LFmjxrale cuiriment in llx I'-'cnoh JVeB-s' whidi 
^ Germany has taken the iti order lo h»»ld .1 strong 

y l^^tiou in the discussion on the Muror an queiiaon 

ri But how dues Germany explain hiT change of Hfiinidr 
^ fNj!*® to protect the inieresta of (n-rnan subjects 

South Morocco and that her iW-tioii wa^ due to the re.jiiLst 
of intcicflted Germans. 'J he Coiojri/f whi ,h is sciiii- 

fvS? ®*P^**^® that deveJupmenkS in Morocco forced Gi rmany 

^ \ ^ ^ nito action. The situation had beufinic chaotic and the Sultans 

^ authority was gone. Fiante and Spam had both exceeded the 
terms uf the Algeciras Act and had esaiblished station.-* m the 
^ siUenor. Germany mus; follow suit, but the " mLMsure is not 
V mraed at Morocco, nor IS il intended as a couutcrstroke lu Fiench 
and Spanish action.** 

VVhatevcr faith we ever placed in luteniational morality must now 
di^ppear, for the mendacity and sanrtinioninusness of three of the 
y most civilized powers of Europe have shown how much reliance 
' xj can be placed on European veracity in matters of international 
r pohtics. Evidently France does not believe c/word of the Spanish 
and German contentions. Similarly, Spaip has no faith in the 
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•'inoenly of hrance and (Jermany* and, finally, (Germany cannot 
trust cither France or Spain. With xucb a trwiigular contest of 
disbelief how is it possible for other nations and communities to 
believe in any one of the throe ? Germany uses the same pet 
|ihr.ises of dipJuiiitiry a# FraiKC and Spain had used before 
France was (ailed b> huiuaiiily and an nnjirolcried foreign colony, 
.uid caiijc at the urgent request of tiu* .‘sulLiii Spain only wished to 
p.'otori the town of Alca/ar^and intended “ lo uphold the Sul fan’s 
aiithoiitj " Now, although it is st.ilcd th.U l''ninre and .Spun 
hiive exceeded the Algcnras Act, the disjiatLh of the 

Pfintbir to Agadir is “not intended as .1 countersirokc in 
I'rciith and Spiiiisli action " Ml the three Powers agree 111 declaring 
tliar periii.inent o(.'’ujwitioii is not intended, and that Ihty will with- 
d^1^^ “when older is restored” 'J hose vilu# have studied the 
history of the British occufMtion of Egjpt, and are >ict]uaintcd 
with iht repeal! (J dochraiions of liriLish statesmen about the 
ev.irualion uf th.U lountry will know what significance lo allacli td^ 
tills w-ell-known diplom.atic assertion As a rule it is meant lo signify^ 
the dawn ol the nnl]euii]ii: *\ltliough llie German papers make 
much of German i omnere-al nueresLs, it may be stated ihfit 
whereas the iLn|iorts of British goods into Morocio in 1907 were 
nmrly millions, and ihi Kieiicli «\cecded .1 iiiillion, German 
imports only uiimi up to a paltry ^ 162,8^8 Moroccan exports 
In JCngland and fiermany were about e!)ual, being less than half 
.1 million sterling, while those of France totalled considerably 
ovir that figure (German ]Ki|ieis, however, loiilcnd that British 
iin[)Oiis intf? .South Morocco arc mainly (German goods 
s’lipiicd I/d England 'Phis may or may not be true, 
l)ut It IS il*-air that the (jcrinan .u lion is no more due to coniriierci.a] 
rtcjujrcnionts than lo any fear of the safety of llennan subjects 
'Inc hmn IS inclined to r»*gard il ns “simply a little ralllmg 
of the s.ibn- to mccL tho evigen<i(»s of domestic politics” But 
Geninii alimule (Sji s not favour such a tlicorj i^ermany would 
seik “!om)iv'iS.itiims ' «. Isowhere, or turn the map ol MonxTo into 

.1 |j.tU hwofk limit of ]airo[XMn occuiialiun. __ _ 

So tar our nwiTr,iTveiiimcn» 1i.is larch no i».irl in this game 

of urcLiiution in MnnK\j, ncyf could it do so with any groi'' 

alter tuc .igiccinent with I'i,nice ni 11^04 But the iJtubj Cimmidt 
sa>s tli.il “wlicii tijc imr.itjon (oriiei, Gnat Britain will have bome 
thing ui sa^ She canuoi allow 'iangicr lu fall into the .hands 

of ano'dici gical Powts ” This may (jr ra.iy not idled the mind 
!j Sir LdWrird (ircy, Lui if u does, Ijiilish action of fcucli a 
f lunic'rT would remind us of the well-known lines of Cowper, “ J’lty 
f. 1 Poor Afri'.ins” We give .11 extract below for the perusal 

uf Sir Edw.ird Gre) -if he-has forgutreii them—and „r our readei'?» 
who will find therein iiiiicli loud for reflerliou and a gnat deal 
of poIitKjil wisdom. 

A jrdungsliT ai muri, svil.iie ilian liiL rest, 

I lull r-nre inliunly pni ic da. ksl , [ 

111 cumrailcs li.ul plolLcil an Druhanl hj n'b, 1 

Ami a>.Vcd mm in go ind assist m iju-job. 

IT.’ was '.1.01 kud, Sir, like vmi, heuI finjjWf.Kcl “ Uh, no ' 

WliaL ' riili mir jiuor nei^litiuiir ' I pray >ou ilnn't , 
liis'ilLN, tho man s po<ir, Ins orchard s his hrL-nrl, 
riuii llmik of his iliiUlnn, lor iIil> uiiRtl be Uii, ’ 

•' ^'iiu sptak itry hm., and jnu liwk very jrni\ , I 

Kill upplc'i we waul, and a^tpUs v\v II hi*o, 

If }oii will go with iis, you slull have 11 iharc. 
if noi, joii shall have nrilher apple iiur [levr ’ 

Tlu-y ij>ikL‘ anil Tom poiuluicd—*' I sec Ihcy will q.p 1 

I'rya nun 1 wluL .i pily ,0 injuic him so ' 

I'Oiir mail ' I would .hu<* him his fruil il 1 could, 

Ihil st.^ylng hchi’irl wdl do inin no good. 

'* [f the iiialU-r di,[K!ridi-d alnne upm me, I 

I li:» apples migiiL h»iig idl they drop tron#Lhe irec . I 

Ihil, siiicL they will hike Lheni, 1 tmnk 111 go ion, 

Ife will l(Lse imae hy oil ihougJi I gel a few.” L 

Ills ^4'ruplc& iJm-i silciired, Torn fell piurc 

And went with his conindes iho apples to d-ysr , 

lie hUnicd and proU-sted, but joined in die plan , 

lie shared m the- plunder, bui pitied tiie man. * 


t 
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Primary Education. 

Wf ARfc glud lo iiott that the Elementary Education Bill of the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale has met with such warm and almost universal 
MipiKiit But though wc do not regret ^lat it has been criticised hy 
individuals, local brjdies^and other assoriaMons, wn cannot help saying 
that most M the criiicism has been wide of the inarkj und only a 
little could be rAlIcd helpful The, fact is that the critus have 
laboured from two grave initial errors In the first plare, they have 
coim* forward as rritMS nf the Bill when in icality they an oppunenLs 
of elementary rdiirAimn itself In the-«■ second place, they have 
otifiosed the introihielinn of compulsimi^ but have done so merely 
hfraiise they Iffive prisuniud compulsion fo be sunielhing quite unlike 
what It leally is in Mr. (lokhalf'!i fxtnMin,!) cautious measure. 

There is a class of people in India, as aH-iO in other eouiUrii s, 
who considi r that (.duration is an ornaiiieiiL lor the rich and an 
impossible luxury fui the poor. I'lity dread tlir h veiling teiidenijes 
Ilf education, and, bein,^ ruh thcmsclus, dt’sire to preserve their 
monopoly of kiiowlnlge which is thi* sihimc of honour and wc;Llth, 
.Such class jcnhmsics oie not unknown in the most advanced cuuntrie^ 
.ind the gicai struggle ovir the reoplii's Budget in ICngUnd showed 
, iiiimi.sbikcably that human nature is iiiurh the same all the world 
over, and that ^clfisliness can be found in the most civilised cuimlry 
ILS in the must harharrius even though it may be more skilfully 
disguised in the former limn in the laltei In Iiidii, scicial strata ,in- 
not gnided only ncrnnlmg lo wtallh TIutc is the ancient hierarchy 
ol caste wlmli is always ass^rlmg ilself in one form or .mother, and 
('onsidermg that it is the giuwlh ol (enlunes, wc may Like it that it 
will be an unconscioiublc linil* dying Soim* weeks ago tin Jloird 
(lithe (amipoi'c Ghitporc Munic]|ialily passed .i resoluLion wlncli, 
though not mi'jxjx'ctciI from siiil» a body, is somewhat iinn|ui‘, 
bctuiUHn uiihke other n-solnliuns it i- loiv., .md disru'(sisi‘, and 
ijoecds in lerf>^,h, as il resemble* in rharai h r aiul funii, flic leading 
article of S'Ml le I cacti niiarv laiper 'I Ins is rallur a (lisiulviinU|.,f' 
lor those who jussml it, hecause iheir wisdom is not as unassailable 
.IS tho bnef ol su* li oracles iisuallv is 
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'I'hc |{«>ard thinks ilut tin pirn i[>’ ol rompuNini would 
l>*-ing flixiiit a revoliiiinn m the evishng ordei f.f things, when 
It really means ihiil education will einjin'!i[vile tlr masses and 
caat Off the chains nf servility which the enforced iL[i'omnre 
of centuries had esiablishid h sa\s thai iJu* s system of 
this country w.is based on a'»yst( m ol dive ion (jI l.'ihoin Tmon’, 
lilt; diflc'-ciit classes, and it .ipprehend* tliat a susLcii nl elementary 
education ImsciI iii>ou the present iir<*epleii o) 'hi Itiiiioa 

tion ncivarlniciii woijld have the eOfH i of unsellling the est.ihlished 
notions ot the iiiashes This ciri.unly lar inoic naiik than 
the o^MJTiing bimtcnce of the (osoiiilion and .soi'ie tiihsiMiiuMil 
paragraphs which made out that I he Biwird was c'lily opposed to 
compulsion I’he social system of every well organised country nust 
be l>ased on a division of labiiiir il ilsmdu'iiit is to Im* r>iljy 
produrlii What Ivu b#'en rlii |«Mliiiit)of India e rh.-ii the 
principle of eo npulsinn lias lullieilo alw ivs been iii tse, t|jou{.li it 

has not 1 m en used In compi I biiovvlMigo U h^-* '.x‘en a sishrn ol 

compulsory ignorance 1*.Sc division ul Ubfiiii has noi bedi.a 
uf fiee ihoici* and L-tiusi opporiiiniues hut a 'autler ot sinlu'; loid 
birth and as:avefully iL^,e»a'ed syslei i ol ‘uequahtics |f.i>us3eau wrule 
that Man i> born (fee, awd cv( ly^di m' ho is m chains ’ JJi* w^otc 
thii in I'rancu lowanis ihi UHc hn i of the Slh centmy wIk'ij tin* 
lailli* and the ev/A. the iv/?7/0 »uil 1 ll-f cJiiipuLsor) enrolment 
for the iniluia niadi peoph In-li ^ve nut i-i iV'm tho c'oaiiih ol the 
prest III blit also m the freedom of I he (/jiAt Rut India has knovrn 
a dcpicssion of the mama's tar inoic iK^iaditi^ tlian Aiiv oppression 
in I'rauce, and it has ISccn h) ion.; l oiilmued .ind intoraLcd, and even 
admired, ihid educated Indians ari. not even hopeful of a future 
when nian will he free. The t\>b.si|u)rc-ChiltKjre Mniicipality 
talks glibji' of tlie / flVCTFi(;n for manual laUnir “ among the literati) 
da.sses at (Itebcnt, and of the “ danger to the c coiiomic equilibrium ** 
n Mf. (loklmle’s BiJ is [iAssed 1 liese, huwuv'cr, are not objections to 
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compulsory education, but to education of every kind. AJJ that 
compulsion is expected to do is to combat with the vis iufriias which 
retards i>rqgre$s, and even if instead of coiiipuUioo other methods are 
resorted to and primary education advances on a voluntary basis all 
the facile objections of sueli people as the members of this Board 
would still be there The “aversion for manual labour ” and the 
“ danger to econouuc equilibrium would be ax great as ever. Is the 
Board then prepared to admit frankly lluit it is opposed to the enligh' 
tenmciit of the niassiM and would suggest a reversal of the policy of 
the k^ducation Department and the rej'ectioii of its aix^pted ideals ? 
Though the Board makes out in places tliut it believes in an 
edurational policy whereby more fanlitirs for elementary education 
may be placed by finvernmenl vriihin easy reach of the masses, its 
referf^nres to the evpiiimcni of education on Western linea and 
to the advisihiliiy of taking stock of the results of this e.xpefimeiit 
before introducing bodily and uiiqncsiionmgly methods of clemcnbiry 
iducation in vrigue in the Wc'^t, which may revolutionise the social 
'.ystem, unsettle the mind of the masses, and arc likely 'o be fraughr 
with danger to the Sl'i e ai.d .Society, and finiilly ils respect fur the 
caste feeling to wliuh 11 would not be agreeable to see a boy of one 
ol tlie liightr castes sitting and fnitt^rnising widi one of a lower 
caste^ go far enuLigh to [irovc that undei the guis'’ ot a horror ol 
compulsinn the memlveis of this Miimcipil Board keep hidden 
a still grcHltr lioinir ol ciluealiiui on Weslern lines Thi^ view or 
altitude is iiul (onfined to menilN'is of the L'osbipore-Chitpore 
Municipj] r.oahl, hut seems 10 be shared hy 1 fan number nl 
otluiwise ediii iitcd pci soils But it is loo late in the dav to march 

hack lu the pl.u c v.lieuLc v»l had sUrled, and our idea of progress 
cannoL he a m.irclimg hackwards (•vm to please ihe reactionaries who 
dis’giiisc selfi'.hiKss under iJie iloiik loyalty or palriolibir 

As rcgaids thi otiv 1 ol objei tors they hive loosely 
floaung 111 iheir minds some vague notions of a system ot coinpul 
srjry cuurjiiii ii, and m wr ely i ritici^ng r ompiilsion on the Jitie ol 
ihiMr own mifiginfiUiiii they v'fiy unwisely Lriticisc' Mi fiukhnle who 
h.is been, il any thing over c.iulii'iis in lianiing restrictions on the 
introdm Linn -ji viMiipiilsinii I hey v.igucly beli'-ve, ( ven though they 
may not (iinfe'S it 111 su i lunv woids, that the Bill if lUisseJ lo-iliy W'oiild 
com[)el one und all to alteiid an eleiiieiitary school ID-niorrow 
They lurget th.U .M. Gokh.ile has ukcii stock ol lndia£indU'« 
Icniional, u)minMn.d, nul ciusie iiieqiwhlies, and lus a cUui 
iKjtKui o( the elahor.Uc gradation of Indian .'society St is nf^c^^hiy 
Lo reiiiind such |ic(>()le that though the Bill when pavsod into .01 
Act may come into force lu^day, it shall nowhere h.‘operative m 
India unless a iMumciiiality or a District Board may choose tn 
make It ojitrulive w.iliin its teirilonal limits, and evtn in that case 
the piLvaius ssaiutjion of Ihc Local Ooverninent w'ould bo m^^cssary, 
and, wV4'i> siuh riMiliition of a local body and siincc«m of tliu 
I ui.il (Jovernmeal sha’IlM) suliiu't to suih rules as th * Gcvernoi- 
fGeneral in (.'ciuncil maiiy niakj in tins hetulf X< w, unlesB \n 
presuuu that the representatives of the people the oPicia'b of the 
laxiil Government and the t'lovernnu'iit ul Iiidui vould all g/) 

\ rong at the liiiic we ue bound lu conclude that compulsion 
ihcill iiev _i be iL.,uiteJ lo m a local area nut ripe for its iiirn- 

i\i CtiOll 

riitre is some i.neasiiitS'? in certain minds about the 
edu- aliijn ol girU. But, ip the lirbl place, the Act shall not be 
appl'cable to giils unless Us application is expressly agreed uinm 
by the lepieseiil-Uives of the people and prcvioubly sanctioned 
by the f^Kal Government, subject lo the rules made hy the 
rioviTimiLni of India, and, 111 the second place, the age limit, 
from 6 to 10, IS imobfertlonable; and, Anally, there u die exemption 
in iHae of such childien as receive iiHtruction in some other 
yUisfactory manner Those who object in send even hide girls lo 
school can have them educated at home without being punished 
in any wav under the (Moposed Act. 

There are others, again, who see in compulsino much in- 
convencence for the children of the ogricnilturista They forget 
that non-attendance is excused if the child is prevented ftom 
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Attending school by reason of tlie seasonal needs of agriculture 
In fact, the Department of Public Instruction is bound to presenbe 
Siiicb seasons in the year and such time on each day for attendance 
as jx^rmit an agriculturist to use his children as auxiliaries in the 
iields whenever their help is indispensable. 

In shortp compulsion can be exercised only if the leaders of 
the people in the local area are not only willing to introduce it 
but also prepared to share its cost by lev^nng, if necessaryp a special 
education rate, and when the Loral Oovemmcnl is- satisfied that (his 
ran be done without any haiin nr danger or injiislice to indniduaU 
and dosses, and oven then It shall be introduced subject to all the 
lilies and regulations which ihc Supreme Cioverninent may have 
made in this behalf These rules would particularly iiirlude 
those which fix a percentage of children that should be at 
school on a voluntary basis in the local area in question 
before compuls'oti is introduced h) iiotifiCtilinn. As the (icnern 
inent is not likely to fix a tieicentage so low that education 
i>i the area in question could bo rcgaided as a rare exrcp'ion ami 
ihtrdore not v(My welcome, it is evident that con.pulsion w'ould b( 
far itss unwelcome and disagieekhle Ilian in areas where illitcr.acy 
and ignoranc** aie the rule And if to some I'lassos or comnuinitics 
It IS even then umvelcome and ditairieeablo, the Hill provides for 
their exemption by order of the I oial (iov ernmenl. 

A very ingenious argiinioiil was disrove^^ed !,y a local Anpln- 
liidun rontempoiary which said rhal under the proposed 
Act those louil areas win. li art* surficientlv advanced lo h.iVL 
more than Lht mininiuin jicnentage of 'liildren al schmd and 
‘ufificient wLa.ihy to levy a speoia) cduration rati* w’H 
tnjoy exccptioii.il advdiiLagis ,it the cost of poorei ,inj 
more Uickward areas. ]n its judgment “tins unequal iicitmeni 
IS m ilseK i fatal defect of the Bill In justice to the whoh* 
community compulsory education, when it comes, mesi bi 
uiiiversar' If this argument f oidd bt considered sound we nuiy 
well desiwr tif ooiiipiiloory ecjucaiion in India, for, as Anglo 
/ndm. journals remind only too often, India is not one 
country, but many countriL.. rolled into i/ne It would be iiv-iiossiM' 
to carry (lut iinivcf'sal complusion ,11 any hi.ic, and. as has liter, 
proved only too often in its adminuslraliun, a dearl level of urn 
formry can be secured 111 m-ining in ihis (ouiitry. 'rhi* InqKii.il 
*|i'c universal, yet it cannul be said ilia' .UI portions >>f India 
can Alford to pay them equaJ'y well 01 denv\ iherefrom an equal 
Hidv.anUgc. This aigunient ignore^ ilu incentive wliicii the 

Aa would provide ^or the 'w^'kwhrd aiea' Wlnl^; pacing llu 
same Impcrnil Uses they l aiH not dei.V" iherefrom iin equul^ 
educational luKanUge uiilc'^s ih..v too lesorti-d to compuisio'i 
find 5 Cnl a larger number of rhndien o sciiooN [larlly inainianicil 
out of the taxes which they till then Ueu uiivnig wntlioiji <^Mining 
a I r'trcsponding iidvonlniie. We lea-, howev. i ingeniors sdci* arg-i 
monls n-ay be, they cannul deixive tlic snpnorltr^'- of Mr (iohhale'i 
Dill by thc'r ingciudy. ll is not diAiM.lt in dbUnguish ilie ring 
o 4 tfiie gold from that of the spurious com. ria:' upnoneius ul 
ihe BiU mist discover more ^criou'j objeUions tt-iii lhi,sr if they 
intend to umveit people to I'leir side At prcscni the} ppuar t.i 
b? uppivents of education, and nut merely the cikiuils of ron^ 
fmlsion. 




From the Japanese. 

CiTCKou I--then Cuckoo ' 

Hark * but when I look that way 
Nothing do I view, 

Nothing but the soft moon ray 
Glinting through the dawrning's grey. 

—The Saiorimy R^vikw 
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Wasiqa Cases. 

'r«) JMI' r.IUTOR Oi- ” I'llK COMRiVOE.” 


SiK,- SLVcr.il articles have alrtady been published in [lapcrs with 
regard to the memorial submitted lo the lojcal Government by the 
V\'isu[adars of Lucknow Doubtless great discontent has spread 
among tliCiii as ihu) earnestly believe that proper justice ia not 

.idministeied 111 \\asi(|a ^a'lcs, since the Departmental inquiry 

iiicUic 111 thia Mhirc and the rules and cubtom prevalent here arc 
defeciive and unsatisiactoi) Wasiqa i*- 11 lasting and big property , 
now, lodct ide Wn'iiqi 1 ises •vithoil anj jurlicial proceedings is most 
alroijoiis 'File timI family is deprived of its rights and the 

W.isiqa 1“! transferred lO quite a different family which has not 

ihe !r,ist right lo it However, if the benign Government, tht 
evil wMtrhhil guardian of the Indian Empire hea^ appeals 111 
WasifM casi^s //i, ur "ivcs era I ificales lo the iMirties 111 complicated 
r?si‘s M go lo I he Tivil Court and settle their dispute there, as ha\ 
r}h>ttv\ hem the iv^inv^ I .nay say with confidence that the 
present diicontini will di .appear aiul .ill will be satisfied and calmed 

Svhi) Mn Qa-sim 

Vli InJ/J \ h' Ur.l T, 
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■^A Word for the Turks. 


11 (:HKt.STI.\NS. 

I liAVL axjiii.iiutl the Moslem hoiiblcs of the Government first, 
bt'Ause 11 e. u[/mi the Viosleins that Turkey must count if she is 
to make hrx foro'g 1 rclaiuins and hi r internal conditions satisfactory 
lo lU’i >ijl' 


\i\ nan/ p.iii nl her Kmpiic the support that she receives 
mini the Mnslenis -s [irec-irious, and tins is a fort inn the case 
wlit-re ih'* C'lirish.in. aie concerned, m spite of the hoiK*s which the 
new rx ’gtm * hrid out lo iiiem It has, 1 thinly never received more 
dian a lukewarm • 0 operation, and thi<:, after all, is natural. For 
when fhe (lospot!sm fell, men drew a deep breath of gladness, not 
SC) much because they believed iii the reality of the reign tf peace, 
cqu.ility, and fraternity that was ofTered them, but in thankfulness 
mat the old nightuuro had fled, 'i'hcy then considered how much 
tangible profit w'a*. likely to accrue lo them from the new situation. 

From the ('liristians' point of view the new programme leaves 
much til be desired The one redeeming feature of the old rdgtme 
wa<: lh.it however much it v/as hated, it was understood. No people 
had an (‘asy time, least oi all the Christians, but they were accorded 
privileges w^hich they held very dear It may be that these 
privileges were wrung from weakness or granted because they were 
essential lo the working of the policy of “ Divide cf mipera 9 ut they 
did exist, and the people were very strongly attached to them. The 
new reptne is still unfamiliar, and though the cry of “cqualiry is 
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very popular when h means that the Moslem is lo step off his 
pedestal and to stand upon one level with the Nazarene, it i^ much 
disliked when it involves a surrender of Chnstian ‘'rights.” 

. f The people are quick to see what they lose, and unless they 
receive a)) immediate and equivalent ^ga^n# they become formidable 
, Conservatives, who cl£nour for the restitution of the old order, with 
the ^imptiyoz” which they cherish, though it bring with it fire, 

^ iTword, and rape. * 

The very idea of equality is most imperfectly understood, and 
I rather doubt if it is desired : it is superiority that the Christians 
' intend to achieve^ for the racial instinct in them is trio strung for 
corapromiso. “ What shall it profit S man if he gam the whole 
, world and lose his soul ?” And ro the Chrislian'i ask, " What profit 
shall we find in good laws, in justice and prr^yienly, if our jiast is 
to be forgotten and our future made the future of an insignificant 
minority ? ” “ If/' they say, '* we have suffered intolerable tyranny 
' for years in |Milience, it was not that we desired simply to be relieved 
of it, and lo be freed from persecution Wc were juitient because 
we looked beyond, and sought lo ciown the ork of our forefathers, 
and to win what our prophets and martyrs and poets hod 
promised us." 

Can the Young Turks and the ChnsUan find any romnion 
' ground of friendship? Is it possible b) rnunial concessions that 
; their energies can be united to make the Empire si rung ? Or are they 
os uncompromisingly, though less generouslv, opposed as were 
Richard and Salodin ? Have the Young 1 'urks any gift at their 
disposal BO splendid that the Servians of Miifcdniiiu are ready to 
) * forget their dreams of the old Serb Empire ? 

The iK>licy of Bulgaria has proved so successful, independently 
I tif help from Sc Petersburg, that it will require < onccssions which are 
^ nothing less than disruptive to make the Bulgarian of the Kingdom 
of Macedonia content to accept indefinitely the siuius ^ho oi Turkey 

Or ogairfeon any prophecy of a future Ottoman greatness turn 
flreek eyes from the dazzling glories of Hellas, a memory of hopes 
that they carry with them ? Can saint, philosopher, or politician 
i^uggcBt one reform m Albania that does not create a dnren gntn 
ojicef, and m a compromise possible where one party desin^ homage 
and Che other insisCB on tiibute ? Is a people, whose tra^iution is 
anarchy, whose life is unrestricted individualism, to he conciliatrd by 
a programme of order and made tame by a threat of disnplme ? 

These are just a few of the roniplicatiun.s which make the life of 
Hakki Pasha no sinecure; and he would l>c a bold nan who answered 
thew questions dogmatically. But it is safr to my that if c^mces- 
Bions ore made and accepted, Turkey will bi* a slioiigei ICnipire and 
derive olTthe advautages that strength gives. 

At the present moment the Osmaiilu is sore because he feels 
that his work has been disparaged. With everything agninsi him 
wins, and though be is magnanimous, his victory seems like tit cost 
him inon^ than many defeats. Euro(ic has generally reviled him, 
Olid, when the oppurtiinitv offeretl, dcsimiled him, atic has only been 
consuitent in preaching to him a of unsiMiishness from a h gh 
! moral olticuda. .\nd now that he listens to her gospel, nud, oi^ting 
on his own iiiitiaUve, accepts her iloctime ami adopts her siand'iid«, 
he receives no gmtitudA The dergynain that has cursed bcrcMf^s a 
1 aw)'ci', Olid the deurability of leforms is dwarfi’d by fhe revertud 
, gentlema^i'B vested .utmtsts in Turkey, which arc Ihreaiencd by thU 
' moral regeneration. 

^llie disapprmaJ of Europe is echoed at huine, uhrro the subject 
population meets his efforts in 19 spirit of cjintankmms criticism 
Their ay bad met with the s)mpathy ii dcsened in Europe, 
'T'hrlr homes had been destroyed, their wojien violated, their 
lives mode intolerable. -Suddenly rhe curiain is rung down on 
tragedy, and liberty upd security is pressed by thf niiister race upon 
the Christiaiis, and inataidly they use their liberty to bargain, and 
their security to entrench themselves against their i>iiviours. In one 
I Jiioment of time^ hptyn a paraheuted people they become politicians, 

I; and the rHartyra eff yesterday are pedants in constitutional government 
||^ to-day. No wonder^ that the Turk is beginning to lose faith in 


liberalism and Reform. UnlesB he receives support &om without 
and cooperation from within, he wiU have but one resource lel^ 
if he is to prevent his Empire falling round him like a house of carda 
He will be driven to cry, “ God is one, strike for Islam; we will hold 
by the sword what we took by the sword.” Should this occur, 
no one can sec the end of the catastrophe,—but the situation may 
still be saved. The Turk can obtain unity amongst the Ottoman 
Moslems by preachmg a crusade, but he desiree a wider unity 
that shall embrace Christianity. 

This he has not been able Lo attain, because the Christians will 
neither combine with him nor against him. But if the Government 
is accorded the co-operation it desires, no Empire has ever had 
a more diversified field of talcnls to chucise from. For if the subject- 
races have reforms really at heart, then the Governiiieiii can call 
upon the finannal ability of the Jew and the Armenian ; for 
seamanship and commercial energy, from the Greek , for prcduction, 
inidfc, and agriculture from the Syrian ; and for courage, from the 
Albanian. It is her strength and her weakness that she has the 
material of half a dozen en.pires 111 herself 

The dilemma is a difficult one. If reforms arc introduced 
individually, the central authority resigns its power to delegates 
u hose tenikncy is lo mj.ke the Ujcal, and not the Imperial, issues 
supreme. This policy leads to disinlcgratjon which is odiiAis to any 
Unionist Government, and is also incomiiatiblc with any homogenf*- 
oiis plan jf refcrni But a scheme of rigid OlLonianising which 
over-rides loud susceptibilities ends in a senes of revolts. There are 
no Justices of the Peace in Albania and Arabia, and no machinery 
tor the punishment of disordCi The rebels killed, and 111 their 
turn are killed, and their obituarks in the European Press are 
damaging to the cause of Young 'Turkey 

At one moment it seemed ihai not only men but empires iluL 
were sick niiglil recover by faith healing. The cry of fraternity 
secined a< tually to create brotherhood, and at the call of liberty 
II hundred hereditary encmiC'* vied with each other m loving- 
kindiicss but virtue hjis gone out from words, facts have proved 
stronger than phrases. The Turks whrj were at first anxious for 
Tcfoims - gufl relormS' -now accept them as the price that must 
paid to restore the greatness of their country Kefurriii are dis« 
romcTling lo the Powers, who at one stroke are deprived of 
.Sanctiniony and Conccs.sion5, and the " lieirs who dare not inheni 
and the physicians who will nut heal ’ watch the ivoik that they have 
advi>CAted 111 no spiru nf enthusiasm. The Christians, who under 
Atrdul IJamid wir( burning for the redress of their wrongs, pausing 
upon the threshold of the new years, look back reluctantly to Hio 
ancicnr gncvancc*^ which were ultiuiiUely to bring them Empire 

h IjC't with England to sny whether, through hex suppi^rl, 
Turkey shall lie strong (and it is only a strong Turkey tiiat con carry 
through a campaign of reforms), or whether througn the defection 
of Gr.^at Britain she must be weak, und elsewhere for salvation 
that will h*.' indcfiiiTiffly delayed. Abdul Hamid followed a Cermaa 

jxiUry, but with die success of t?ie Dreamers and with the a^conw 

phslnnent ot i^eii miroide, the bloodless Revolution, this like ether 
tilings, was changed Tlie Young Turks looked ronfidcntly to 
England for help their cxfieclations ivere answ erod by acadetnu: 
support and patronising advice, which wert* a pour consolation for 
a lob) of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and no compenntkiir for 
the rejection of the last .semblance of the Ottoman suzenuhly by 
Bulgaria z % 


f- 


shortser^ 




onort otory. '\j.\ : 

The Whirligig of. Time. 

Hartwick never %ed it, but the rest of ns delighted m 
recalling tliat episode. This was how it happened. It was in our 
early undergraduate days, when life meant for us etimaoe, and tu 
philosophy spelt enjoyment. Ilkerefore we, 1 sneia tha more 
enterprising spirits, went through a process of sifting andl^iiffBied a tet^ 
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the reputation of which before long came to run high. The younger 
people revered us, and the elders cloaked their admiration of 
our doings under a veil of silent disregard and sundry dots and 
dashes against our names in the registers 

But we bad a black sheep in our midst. M least, so ue thought 
He came from goodness only knew where, and all wc could do in the 
way of observation and inference (we were mad u|)on Sherlock 
Holmes those days) was to fasten him round lus maiiiniy's apron- 
stnngs in a pre-University state. Wc did nut know, nor rared cn 
knowj the number of godfathers he had, and whether they were 
of the primeval Teuton stock, considering the formidable army of 
3aw-breakers in front of his ^double Iwureled surname. Wyatt 
Brunehild. But he wa'j dubbed the *' Pet.” 

He had the tacc of a girl and his elaborate!) done'up mrls 
continually reminded us of Greek statues'and hence, by deduciiun, 
o1 our much neglected classics llis taste for reading was 
even more ratholic than that of Charles J^nib. it ranged 
from “books which are no books—rr hiMta, to police 
manuals and prehistoric papyri. During the lecture hoars hi: sat 
in the first row, and his eyes, when not fixed upon the jirofcssonai 
gesticulations, were piously riveted ii|K)n lus texis 

Out of the clBSs-roum nc did nothing but ilisgrace our l.iir 
name On one occasion we rumpeiled Juki to don (lie flannels 
After lareiully podding himself ho walked out from the pavilion 
wnlh a brand-new, rubber-handled, all-canc cricket bal, rijiped 
ihc matting tuiiOusly tor yards, toolc his reutre ^lUilc deliberately, 
aiul prepared But no sooner iiact he raised Ins hat than the 
bails flew iiwav like, fireworks He had misjudged the bidl , 
that w^as what ne said! We (juile believed huii 

For a time he was ^ be expected, the buti o' om set 
But his cool unconcern and a ceriani quei'r jiower of rcjjftrlec made 
us grow tired ol him, and we left hiui to his owm devices Hut 
Hartwick kept up chaffing him -n all mannei o( ways Many .i 
time and oft he was hopelessly foiled by his cool antagoni.st, hut ^.,1 
peifl'’'5red, for that was his nature He meant no harm, hut 
he was rather rough at t*mca with the Pet, what with lus keen 
sensitiveness and a touch of the melodramalic m his di'Jposition 

lAiiig persistence helped Hartwick to discover that the l*et\ 
weak point was the considerable amount of rutention he di voted to 
a ccruin picture he hod in his study I'he subject of this photograph 
was a fan creature of a tender age Nov, here lay Hailwik''j 
mistake ; he reasoned, not with Aiistoteieiin logic but with Platonic 
mysticisiri and came to the conclusion tliat ilii.s fair object was the 
Pet's sweetheart. All his further efforts i riled with finduig Unit 
the initials of tins mysterious personage were M W. B. .\rcoidingl> 
Jke made an engagement with the Pet, in a hastily-wnlien post card, 
sittbacnbed bv M. W. B. Poor Pet ke;il the appointnieni, ind met 
with a disappointment* 

In the refectory Lha< evening Hariw ck recounted at length 
this victory of hia. 

Oh, you chaps won’t beheve il, 'pon ray vvord, was a 
glonous thing,” lie said m conclusion. “ Talk of laughing Oh deai, 

1 have never roaied more in my life Our Kornet) won’t L^v 'ii*! 
fossiliied tricks any more ” 

In reply to this last senciir.ent cf hi^, I said that a student of 
Lbe ancient tragedies and mediaeval borrois like our dear fnerd 
was likely to be a little behindhand in his ways. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” roaied the victor, “ you should have seen his face 
when he fraind out that it was my handiwork. He didn t suspect 
me, you know; he never thought me game enough for such 
things, he never did. Milksops think everyone to be iiki^ them ” 
With this profound refleetkm he collapsed again 

But he didn’t gain all the credit of the feat, some 
of it being lubetiucied by his rejection of Anstotelean 
mcdiods of reasoning: M. W. B, was the Pet's sister, 
ka any fool but a transcendental one could have, Toiuid out But 
, the crashed one got up and said that it wis all very fine, , 
jand that he would pay off Hartwick m such a way os he 


would never forget. Further, he offered to take an even bet 
on the success of what he promised to undertake If was 
readily ac:epted, for no one ever thouglit him (»pable of 
any extraordmary exhibition. § Days passed and our awful exams 
drew nigh Our anxiety for ourselves wasfioo great to make 
meddle with the tiresome Pet, 

.Ml of us studied like pack-Hl)rses, but the leal thunderbolt was 
the extraordinary rate at which Hartmck applied himself to hih much- 
neglected notebooks and iliing.s At odd moments he was 
overheard by some to be raving about sweet words, foy glances, and 
such other unombodied things U'e were astounded, not to say 
rnglitciied—was this extia study telling upon his brains? But 
one day v/hen he waxed eloquent in our presence over some 
Afrs Harris like creature who, from wli.at we could piece together 
from his epigrams .ind deduct from his sky aspiring moUphors, 
was the earthly effigy of Venus heiscll, oiir surpniie died an 
instantancou'i death and we smiled with intense wisdom 

Of course lbe ihrusl and (xirry duel between the Pel and 
Hartwick went on, though now somewhat at raiiduiii This was 
nut duo to any want o( /eal on du* part of the combatants, but 
oil account of a »vil.iin new' tendency that the Pel seemed to have 
developed It was no less than a love of outdoor exeiciSes of 
all hinds, and tins, too, at a time when the ro.st of ua gave to 
spurts cind walks >nir(‘ply more than an hour or so in the evening. 
lli‘uen suggeslcd lo us thr idea cif a dramatic club, so great 
was his new boiri tnlhusuism for iccreation 

1 said in.il m cast we did stage a jilay, “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
fur mslaiici*, he w nila have lo lakt the [Mirt of Juliet 

“Oh," lie said iiith a mischievous glitter ui his u>e&, “nothing 
would be more to my liking But I should like to have Hart 
wick for niy Romeo 'rhiiik of him die for love—aii(^/«f " Here 
with ,'t nielodnmull' .nr hi waved his hands and looked demurely 
i:itn the face ot Ills antagonisi 

I'or a niomciiL tlic lauiL. *srs silent Evidently some chord 
had snapped ^lomew'horc Riii the next instant, if .l look niuld 
have killed with its venom, that one was in his e^es. Then, with 
a long-drawn sigii, he said- -his words tingling with intense feeling, 
lus periods marked olf with litlic expressive particles 

"What infernal rot is that beggar twaddling .iboui' Does 
he know tliL diflcjence between a girl and a baboon? Think 
ol him walking the board.s .is Juliet, yc gods ! ] say, yon fellows, 
send the uttle dt'arie lo his Mammy lo get a few les&oas in being 
a boy first, and then wt, can try him .is a girJ Well," hero he 
mttntly studied his subject, “well, you know, your curls and your 
upper Hp migiit dn ” 

Here he grew oratorical, not to say poetic, in praise of 
w'om.arrs licajly Some rji us even thought thai his was an 
uuproveniint upon Chaucer’s Bui at this outburst wc biined 
oursclvciS in our own work, recollecting ihe Horahan maxim that 
wc shouldn’t " head upon the embers of recent events, for the 
firq'may be lurking beneath,” or something to that effect 

Hartnirk of Kde was evincing a peculiar love of '.olitude, 
quite at variance with liis known nature The youngsters speculated 
about this “gentle nddance ' as they called it He •shunned 
their company and disdained even to cast iiray pieces of wit at 
them. And tbe elders scratched their heads over the riddle and 
separated with a smile of dissati-sfaction. Mooning in out of-thd- 
way nooks and moping by oneself were not fit subjects of study 
for the seniors—.so they said 

In the evenings he would array himself gaudily and go for 
solitary strolls. One night he came hack wiTh ruffled feathers, 
that IS to say, his fine flannel suit in a dusty state of glory, his 
boater half^ackcd, and his ix>inied, shmy boots thick with mud 
He related a wonderful story of adventure. had lescued 

a girl from the jaws of a rabid panaii dog and he killed 
that monster. 'The I’et scratched his ears and said tUt he 
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wM goiqg to infonn th« Vicwn^ flf (be exiitMice of a nan 
wen^y of the Kaiier^HtM-'"Of^oounci wr took efatytbiiig 
i that the aiuUjr-at»tiMte 4 'hgri[» Mid wkh—with a great iMoT 
/ nil, for we were no belieien indie proverbU "gram of nit" 
when It wan a qieetfon of a half-cnuy potential Bedlamite 
One morning as ] wab coming to the Common Hoorn, the lei/ant 
, handed me a letter I opened therenvekipe and read the contents. 

’ It was the rummieM thing 1 had eve/ come across. Of signature 
there was not the slighiest tmee , nerther was there any address , only 
f a few words scrawled in a most iHegibJe cramped handwriting — 

1 Be in hiding near the fringe of the westernmost grove in the 
f gardens tins evening before diisk< Come, for it is to your interest, 

{ alone" 

^ T WAS trju surprised to give a dece^ Isnglish name cu iny 

^ feelings and r ould make neither head nor tail or it. 1 was about 
to throw all caution to the winds and tell the others about this 
message But I recollected in time that if it turned out a hoax or 
anything of the sort it wouldn't be much to my glory So I kept 
mum about it. 

1 strolled out alone and having reached the apix)inted grove, 
waited for my niystenous appointment maker, all the lime revolving 
* in my mind tlus queer aflair, and how it would turn out. Suddenly, 
in Xhe distance, among the trees, 1 spied a straw hat, the band 
of which struck me a.s being fainiliiii. Tin- figure approached, 
j and standing u few yard.s ahead regaided me iixedly for 
a minute. It was Ramsden of our year. With an air or nonchalance 
K I asked liim where he was going 

I “ Oh, nowhero in panipular," he* replied with the 'jime air of 
j caielessncsH Immediately another figure and yet another came, 

I till there were altogether seven ni eight of our set Then timidly 

1 spoke of the note. Kcir a inomeni there was silence. 'Then a 
aimultaneouT clamour broke out. Was it a hoax ? As we were 
exchanging heated views, we Inard a Tainr rustling among the leaves. 

A swiftly-moving figure inside the grove, but on the side opposite 
to us, caught our C)e Slowl) it apprexuhed aght up to ihu centre 
and htrjpped. It was Hartwick 

** I say, you chaps," whisjHjred Ramsden, “ let’s go and speak 
to hrtii." 

“ Don’t be an ass,' ^airl I . ’■ let’s first sec wliai happens Hr 
latn’t lie in the same boat as we, nr be would rom' to tins place " 

Hartwick, as he presented himsall to us then W'as certainly no 
mean olsjvct lor observation. Hr walked up and down, all tht 
white emphasifiiig his long legged strides b) sighs and guians, now 
slopping Uipnilout his watch, now to vigorously stamp liis I'lxit 
upon the ground. Once or twice he peeied eloscb through the over 
hanging leaves, but never on th(^ side wheio uc stood ouriLealed 
** 1 sa)," iniUtercd soiiu* one into my eii, * is ir going to Ik* 
a duel or iihat ? ’ 

; Kvim as this last sentemx* wa*. utli-red there as a soft sound 

j among the hu^-lies and the next initant sUod, in Hartwv k s embiace, 

[ a young girl, The evening light was on the warn- but there was 
1 epough bw our purpoMr. The scon-* before .is was distinccty of an 
j enthralling natiirp, and we would not have missed it for a nd^ to 
' Mars. 

I , • 

"fhey walked upland down, ami ui arm, now wliis|«ring 
honeyed syllables inio cw h othLr’ai ears, now pausing to kuk tlicir 
lips in a lung, long kiss, --the kiss of first love And the face 
, of the girl would wme out redder Uuui ewr, her wealth of glossy 
hair foiling in little |oos#.fted ringlets ovtr lua back and shoulders, 
and the young^nail ol eighteen would look into those lustrous, 
tftndet e)es, and^itnpiint .toother and yot anothpi token of love 
upon her pouting lipx 

Tlieyl were unccmtiously edging towards us, as they walked 
kmf» till they came under some broad archtdg 
^ branches ihar ivtet overhead in a tangled embrace just a few 
yards ahead of us. Suddenly they stopped and theyouiminan 
/ spoke, 


ilHi 

oh you donH how I adore you 
Ye^Nodtldoy IdOp'^aaia^lh^gMina softdemufe voice, 
Ah, then, teH me; give me an answer. I have waited so mary 
days and this delay is eating into my heart.” 

At this desenption of the Destroyer’s an some one giggled. 
Hartwick sbrted and looked in our direction, but returned to hia 
own love-struck self again, assured by his sweetheart’s imooncern, 
who had evidently heard nothing. “ Ned,” she replied hurriedly, 
“ I Jiave told you with what feelings I regard you. I—I can harbour 
a feeling, a passion in my heart as well ax you. We are more 
sensitive, you know ” 

" Then why not give me an answer ? I want to be absolutely 
sure of you, You asked me to meet you here with this hope " 

Well, I’ve don.; so, dear Ned, and before this meeting is over 
f tell you solemnly that I shall answer you.” 

Hartwick IcKjked straight into her eyes, and as he did so, his 
own beamed with a tender ravislnuggJow. With his left hand coiled 
in A warm embrace round his divinity’s waist, and with his right 
sweetly stroking her pretty cuils, he seemed to be living in die land 
of the clouds. 

■I hcy moved .uji and down and each Ume «nie nearer to our 
plate We kept quite still and breathed as gently as possible, as they 
camp to a stop just a yard or two m front of us. But we were ^ned 
by the thick clustering leaves and the entwining branches. Against 

one of these latter the girlleaned, and even in the fast h,si«g ),ght 

we could distinctly see those features that had cast such an enchant- 
nicnt upon our hero. 

“ Well, dear," she said, and her voice seemed a serieb of whs 
“ do your thums m (iillcge know anything nijout—about your 
evening rambles' 

"di, no,” was the cimfident reply catch me telling those 
ciiaps. There would be no end of chaff for rae, you know, especially 
from that cad Wyatt, or—as we call him—our Pet." 

" Ob, f’m glad you didn’t tell anyone about ii, not even of 
our first romantic meoting, when your heroically rescued me from 
that mad dog Ah, you remember the days wheo you would follow 
me, step by sUp in the gardens-the days before you knew me and 
our-our love," ^s she spoke the branch on which she leaned snapped, 
IJossibly through the weight of her ever thickening s«bs, and we stood 
revealed in all our guilt as eavesdroppers For a imanent tbeio 
was dead silence, broken only by a choking noise, which seemed to 
come from the girl, who stood covering her fate with her henda 
1 wasn't going to stand and see that little beautv' die, luv-.,r.f hor 
lover stood ili-rc with his mouth agape like a throttled mule. A* 

I rushed towards the i>air. ilw girl drew WJt in siirr-rse end cast 
an appealing glance towaros the gaping idiot, who had by (his 
recovered his composure 

" It’s ail right,” said he, evidently tiying a new move, " they’w 
fnt nds of mine from the Coliqge. I say, old men,” turning towwds 
me, “ keep mum about this, won't you? And the otliets too ’ Come 
up here, von felluws, let me introduce you to ■ 

" U'yatt-Biunehild.” 

IVc instinctively turned towards the girl and there stood» 
stripixd of ihe upper dressings, our friend, the Pet, vigOioax^ 
rubbipg away the rose coloured jouge from his face. 

"1 xay, Hartwick, you better cry quits and pay off thtt bet,”' 
said he. 

But tho eyes of that hero were fieira than the datgers dm 
killed the mjghty Opaer. 

These things,” contimied die Pet pointiog to his diyiiue^ 
have coal an awful lot* 'so you better huny up about !l^bat cimd." ^ 

Then the pent-up feelldga of the lot gave way^ and tbo i^pbe^ 
and satyrs of that regbn kept pace o^th our ringings impiottible*' 
mirth. 
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Engliih Etiquette for Rajahs and Raises. 

Chapter I, 

On WAnm to Call. 

This chapter concerns Raises only Tor they can pick and 
choose. For the Rajahs there is no choice. The etiquette of the 
Political Department is more stringent. Besides, you must often 
have heard of libeity of the subject j but who ever heard of liberty 
of the Sovereigns of States ? 

If yoaj are a Rais—which means the great-grandson of the 
grandniece of the Head Cook of the Great Moghal, without a cash 
reserve, oicept such as your banker has (and refuses to lend), 
or a mam with a substantial fortune made out of more than cent 
pet cent inteieet (and a caih discoiint of 75 per cent.) taken from 
the lineal descendant of the Commandant of the Quilted-Coat 
Aegiment, which distinguished itself by having no casualUes (except 
a few hurt by blliqg from thd; hones m the headlong 
of this fleet-Aooted force)—if you be one of these, and have social 
aasbitions, be careful in selectiqg the men on whom you must 
call. The list of callers must be prepared according to precedence, 
and it is this which means rum to all but the wary and the wise. In 
Bngland, if it was a question of celling on ladies, you could satisfy 
a dowager whom you had relegated to the end of your list, 
^ ■*y>Qg that the wanant of precedence was aecaedmg to scnionty 
in yeara Tliis would be a polite and pleasant suggestion that rottgt 
amt >eaujr» had deceived you into the belief that the doweger was 
really younger than her niece. Bot in India, even among ladies, 
aeniority looonplisiiea that which even the millinery of Worth 
aiMl Paquin cannot do. Ooaa not Kipling describe the woes of 
sweet seventeen because 'all the bill ceptaini are the property 
of the lady of fortynine? As for the men, in Anglo-Indu 
aeaiorily is a great matter. It idmost runs a dead heat with a 
wife in the gnat Promotion Handicap. There is not one Assutant 
who does not wish to anticipate a teimed skin, an enlarged 
capacity for holding pegs, and a larger vocabulary of vernacular 
names for animals and their HiarMiiUnu 

Koogbly spe ak ing ; ibqilo-India is divided into two classes, 

, and Military, thnugb stioUers for a more scientific nomen- 
chtura may call them Uncivil and Mere Uncivil. IfaKhanBaliadur- 
aUpia the aim of your eristenca;tfae Military maybe (gnored. The 
n 'iNdy plnuittg aapect of tholfili^ ia the bibikingaspect No 
^Bhshuo could be men recklass' in co n tract in g a loan, and no 


Antonio could mote readily sign a bond for a pound of flesh then 
a young Subaltern who druses smartly, loves a rubber or two at the 
Gymkhana and loiters on the frontier of bverymant Land, the Rmlm 
of Divorce. But, then, the Miliury are not as safe os the Bank of 
Bengal or Government Paper, and even if they be the Lords of the 
Kamsarial, wars are not as plentiful as you and they would wish. 
Besides, iheir boot*, are thicker than ia consistent with mat. 

The Civil for your money, then. If there be no Commissioner 
or Opium Agcnl, the Hakim-i-ZHa must heml the list But 
the District Ollicer may be Apparent or only Presumptive; They all 
liave a good deal of presumption, but the Presumptive has more, for 
he u Presumptive by marriage with the daughter or niece of the 
Little Lord who dwells on the hills of the Province. Remember the 
good old English proverb which assigns to the hand that rocks the 
cradle the rule of the world. If you wont immediate results; the 
Collector Apparent must first be called upon. But if you on nurse 
your ambition, first call on the son or oepbew-iihlaw to the T-i^ift 
Lord. 

The Supenntendent of ihe Police comes next in oider of ^ 
merit The Engineer is scarcely worth a call, but the P. W, D. am 

place you, if you are an enterprising nun, under obHgatianes « 
amtraciH! / 

The Distnet Judge does not belong to the Gavamiat. He f 

IS, so to speak, a Non-Official Member of the Administration. But 
a call on Bara Din may cast a my of simahine on bis dreary 
eristenu!. However, if you happen to bea Vakil, do not mind all that 
has gone above, but call, now end at once, and c*D fin ever. The 
man who calls may win the case. 

Put the aril Surgeon somewhere in the middle. He is,geoemlly 
speaking, on unknown quanUty. You want K*itys to discover what's ) 
in him and what’s not in him. One never knows what he may be | 

up to. In cases of mar.put he is hardly inferior to the Police ! 

Kaptan. Therefore, use your discretion, end remember that the 
Fanjdan Adalat Begam is a lady of many moods. 

The Putlrt Sakeb has rewards in galore to offer you. But I 
you have to wait an unconscionable time for DooHiesday, and the rate f 
of discount is rather high. 

The raiMfai people do not appreciate calls. They may f 
mistake them for socubilily. So avoid a wbunderslgndir^ 

Ask your servant to buy oniona and guavu from the hAMf and 
send M/iu " from my prden I ” 
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f Pifty L«r«aiy. 

^ I <By OuB Spicial Kuptomanjac) 

j [Morra-^*'Wit it your birthri^t, therefoie steal it where- 
:/HoeTer you find xX^^Rif^maroli 

^ Ma. PuirCK issiHMl in bis Coronation Number a preliminaiy 
", lUttttrated pogramme of a variety entertainment. He said " his 
picturei are based upim reprcseniatJoni made by his performers as 
S to the nature of their turns and do'* not pretend to be an historic 
, record of events that have not yet ocjprred.” Among them are the 
following 

[ March Past of the King's Georges, each contributing some 
f peculiar and personal tribute, illustrated by a rhymed couplet Mean- 
^ while Mr. Lloyd George, rhagnned because bis rlaim to appear 
[ among the King's Georges it as considered invalid, will preamble in 
[ the wings, and start a ]..loyd’s Invalidity Jniiuranc^ Scheme Among 
f the Georges are 
' George R. Sims, a'iih his Tatcliu, 

i, Though cares of State iihould sometimes bretd Jespir, 
r 111 answer that you never lose your hair. 

^ George Alexander, with the St James' Trouser Press, 

[ My Playhouse, like your Court, is at St. James , 

High tailoring I offer, and high aims. 

i. 

George Kdwardes of Musical (Comedy fame, with a model of one ol 
his lady artistes, 

I've Viennese delights to charm the ears, 

And ohj such petty wvics for England Peers 
George E. Rus&cl, roa-sting chesinuis and selling them 
“ 10 A Penny Aij. Hot." 

Prepare to hold your sides while I emit 
The ve 9 flower of other people's wit 

George Nathaniel Lord Curzon, with a toy elephant, 

Pro-consuls in retirement have their leisure 
Ask me for any help , 'tis yours with pleasure 


^ Can I US0 eloquence?'’aaid an «9losm orator. ^'Ah, my 
friend^ 1 have fioedmany opeiHnouAed audienees 

"Open-mouthed?" echoed the little man in the laat seat. 
P What were they doing^*snoring ?” 


Mo:)T hair tonics, so called, raise a lot more hop than hair. 


Few men rvarh fifty without being grateful they didu’t get Ihe 
woman they wanted 


Many h nun's g(.)4)d intcniions .ire due to the headache nevi 
iiiommg. 


.Man prcipusi'. woman makes him stick to it. 


'1 HI', vsorst fault about .some people is that they haven't any. 


f 'ai.i kr “ Is the lady of the house in ? ” Servant (who has 
been given notice) "She's in, but she’s no lady! ” 


A MAN ivho ran joke with his wife about her dressmakePa 
bill must have a k^en sense of humour. 


Marrjack isn’t always a failure. Moreover there is always 
fighting chance. 


"Tommy, \vhat did you do with that pnny I gave you for 
taking your medicine ? " 

" 1 bought a bun witb one halfpenny, ma, and I gave Jimmy 
the other one to drink the medicine for me." 


Omkn a man swears without meaning it; just os often a 
women means it without swearing. 


Before you give a man advice it is advisable to find out the 
kind ho Wyants. 




Another item is a series of Animated Pictures under the 
general title, " If they had lived in the days of good King George " 

In a tableau arranged by the Express Ty|)ewriting Bureau, 
William Shakespeare dictate.s to three lady typists two plays arui a 
sonnet simultaneously. In another tableau niianged by Miss 
Christabel Pankhunt, Roadicea shows 'em what WOMAN can do by 
rushing on the Roman soldiers wUh a Motor Bus bearing the legends, 
" VoTfcfi %'ou Women " and " The Only Wav " In a third tableau 
arranged by the Bi-cinematograpliic Company, Udy Godiva rides 
through Coventry in the garments too well known to inention, but 
instead of one Peeping Tom there are half a dnicen photographers, 
and windows jiackcd with iienpk bear the legend, "SEATS To 
Let IKrom lo Groats." 

There is a forccASt of the Shakcsjieare Costume Ball in which 
Ihe Ministry and the Opposition arc illustniud by E T K. Among 
others, Mr. Lloyd George (Shylork^, Sir E (ircy (Mamlt^;, Jo^id 
Haldane (f.Ady MacAtlb) Mr. Asejuith (l^uma), Mr. Balfour (Ariel), 
Mr F. F. Smith (Touchstone) and Mr Chaplin (Juliet) are grand. 

Hue perhaps tbu best item is sn 'lIusTutcd series of ' Ghosts 
ijf the Past rc-vivifiiig fx^idon for the Coronation." 

Among them, Kthdred the Uriready ca\iHC<i an obstrurtjon at 
a Tube Booking Office by taking an unronAi'finable time in taking 
tiis fare out fitHii his pocket: Riclu^ III, having offered his kingdom 
un a hoise, ran gel nothnig but a laxi^ and Dan Cliaucer unfortu¬ 
nately mlases the (^antetbnry Fvcursion Train ' 


'J'heri' never will be universal peace; people always will get 
married. 


At a religious meeting a lady persisted in standing on a bench, 
thus spoiling the view of others, though repeatedly requested to 
&it down. An old gentleman at last rose and said, gravely 

I think if the lady knew that she had a Urge hole in each 
of her stockings she would not exhibit herself in this way." 

Thiik had the desired effect; she immediately sank down on her 
seat. A young minister standing by blushed to the temples and 
said. ’ 

Oh, brother, liow could you say what was not a fact 7 " 

"Not a fact'” replied the old gentleman "Ifshehadoot 
a large hole in each of her stockings, 1 would like to know how 
she gels iheni on " 


’T'hi? young fellow who feels chat he is destined to set the world 
on fire never seems lo alarm the insurance companies. 


1'hr trouble with truth seems to be that most of us are too > 
polite to tell it. 


The average theatre audience likes to be elcctrifiedf but it 
prefers to be shocked. 


Listrninu, with mciat of us, is waiting till other person 
has finished. 

, - 

TlfntvLfttleutooegood point about being married: while 
)ou are. you can't be so fooUab again. 


It is loo bed that people can’t get into heaven with ttaeir 
tombstone insenptions as paaipoits. 

Evkrv man shoold liaosr.faii tlaty.^veB if onj^ so m to 
recognise ii in time to dodge. ^ 
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NOTICE. 


WkgH wrMi^ ti0 itmag€r pieauM 
ffou Riguitr mmhtr, but not 
whick is iks number of tkr 
Paper m tke Att Offics, 

We Move wewtd many conplaints 
from subscribers about non-receipt of 
Aepa^ and have finwarded them to 
ihe /vsimaste9-Geaerat, who is very 
kindly holding an inquiry We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not reeewe thetr paper to complain to 
the Po\tmaster-General of their Circle^ 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made. The date of the missing 
issue should be given in every case 
^postal complaint does not require a 
p^tage stamp, if the words 
Complaint'^ are written on the etwclope 
If our subscribers co-operate with wj 
we hrpe to check this growing evil 
very soon. THE HA GEE 


The Comrede. 
Matrimonial. 

A young Sunni Muhammadan, M.A, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, of a Syed and 
highly respectable ramily, intends 
contracting marriage alliance in the 
family of some Rais, Zemindai, 
Barrister or High Government official 
of Bcliar or up-country. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications desirable in 
bride Communications treated strictly 
confidential For particulars picase 
communicate with A B c/o The 

Manager, "The COMRADE," 109, 
Rjpon Street, Calcutta. 


For M. A. O. College, Aligarh "Old Boys.” 

Blazer 111 "Old Boys’" Colours with College ( rest Huttons complete Rs 25 . 

Silk Knitted Tic in “ Old Boys* " Colours Rs 2-8 each. 

Note;- 

"Old Boys " purchasing iJieir iilAiiers lro*^i us will bi, entitled :o free mcnibcr 
ship of the M. A -O. College Club for one year 

AHMED SHAW MOHAMED SHAW & CO., 
Military and Police Outfitters, 

«■»" Ludhiana. 


Muhaoimadan Youths 

Desirous of obtaining service in the 
BaSt Indian Railway should apply to 
the undersigned, ^liey must be m- 
telligent, not over ar, and must liave a 
fair Itnowledge of English. Preference 
will he given to those who have |Mssed 
the Entrance. In their appliratioos 
the candidates should state'their quoJi- 
firations and age, and should fiimish 
Lertificates of clwracter and rt's[jeGl- 
ability 

s. M. SHERIFF. 

Bar-at-Law, 

Joint Secretary, 

Hcngal Provincial Moslem fjeaguo. 

Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and cii&trict to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
ranvassing agents for the 
Comrade. L.iberal terins will 
be offered Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to ^—The cySfanogcr, 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Qossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Lc4i*i Roman Private Law 


Ifr. Mowmi AJi, BA. (QioilX Bar.’Ot-Law, 

fnfmm ti Rmu ud b«lidi Law 
At the htM Lnr Cdkgi, Bmh'pflni 

Price 10 Annas, 

ha had alt— 

Ik Office of "The Geiiir^” 

Ite, RipoB Sfarcft, Cdcntta. 


Back Numbers 

jr 

Of the Comrade^ if avail¬ 
able, can be supplied to 
subscribers at As. 4 per 

1 

issue. If 200 applications 
for the first number (which 
is out of stock) are receiv¬ 
ed it will be reprinted, j 

Write to The Manc^er.» 



The Comrade. 


Ml Jair- 


wanted 

CAtIVASSERS 
Afflf f#m/to:-IIANAGEll, 
**1116 Conraile,’' 
lOa, Ripen Street. CALCUTTA. 


r 

Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

CNumiMv TnfdliBf, 

Adftftmi ui IndMtiiif Afc^. 

MofiibBil custOEiiera always need things 
purc:hAMble in Prcaidency towni. By 
dealing with Urge retail firma they have 
to pay high priceii. We can pur¬ 
chase ihe same things at a much lesser 
mte and supply them to our MoTussil 
clients. 

S. H. BEDIL, 

MAnAciBa, MosiaH Commission Agrncy, 
^ofdaif Beihm Bond, 

BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Bciy has been work 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants, Can send you anything 
ftom a j^ti to a motor-car at cheaper 
rates (ban you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO.. 

mmCHANTS, CONTRACTOaS 
AND AGENTS. 

Haad Officvi—133. Fnro Rood, Fart, 


Branch Maacioli Kathmwnr 
Tdraiaphk AMswee.--‘AJIf " Bomba,. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
« ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300; B iWBAZAR STREET 

^ CALCUTTA -f- 


A c o 

FUJNNG 

IB ALWAYS 



I CMCK»LAIiK 
CALCUTTA 



THE PAPER 

hOK ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ADVERTISERS 


For ratoo ifplj to :—MANAGER, 
“Tho ComrAdOb” 

109, Ripoa Street, CALCUTTA. 


Matrimonial. 

A youni; ^fultalnll 1 Al 1 an nf ,i ind 
highly ri.'.jN'ctnIilL fAiiiily. ip leirs. i 
<^>vtrnnienl tc^rvanl m the h\\,iitivf line, 
Uiily giiritl pay and /ulurc pinsperts, g.iod 
references, inlends to correspond «itli 
rcspeclAlilc fuiiiily with a virwr to iiutiiiiir.DV 
(nxRi luokii csM‘ntiiil in ihi. hride ('oumiiin 
lAtinns stncLI) confidential hor piriiLular^ 
write to V. /«, care oi Manager, " Tin 
CoMRAlihi" 109. UiiKin .Street, CalcutU 

157-H 


To bo publiakod aftortly:— 

ESSAYS: 
Indian and Islamic 

BY 

S. Khuda Bukhoh, M.A 
Price 5/ or 6/ net. 

Ianikm. WC. PKOBSTHAIN a CO., 

Martk pgti Ofitnial Puhlishtn, 

Ordm wf'/f h€ rcLiWid 

“The Comrade” Offieo. 

100, Ripoa Siml, CALCUTTA. 



W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all diobricto lo pnob the eale 
of “The Comnde.” Forteme. 

Commiinicele with Ihe Menafw* 
109, Ripen Street, Calculle. 


Matrimonial. 

A young MuhamirtocUn of high edscstion 
and respectability m EaccoLive Service intends 
communicatuig with respectable fomihea tegafd- 
ing matrimony BchuIv in bnde eahctihal, 
Cuminonicationi stnctly confidential. For 
particiilarh plesK addreia^ 

N c/o MANAGER, “COMRADE,” 
* 9 * 7-0 109, Ripon Street, CalcallB. 


THE ZAMANA. 

The lient c<mductcH and nio&t profnieljr 
illualrated Urdu Magorine of Upper India. U 
hah X moat tiuinent Jut of oonlnhutort and 
pnblud.e9 best informed articles on all rabjecla 
New volume hegina from July 1911 Annual 
Suhwripiion Rs. 5-8-0. Speamen Copy As, la 

Manager, 7 AMANA, 

Taanpore. 



A Victoria Carriage 

and complete tumoot. 

Moderately Priced. 


Cemmanieait with 

Af. c/o TAe Mimagor 

of " Tho Cnnrcade," 
i09, Ripon Shoot, Cohutta. 


miuuut. unimu aeuNim ov ruow 

Um aafUwalln'i Ague Mlhiiwc or PUhb Re. 1. 
HATLIWALLA'S TONIC IHLU eoai Nwriqm 
Kuhaimdea and Cwatiiailoqal WmduMm Re. c C 
RATI.IWALLA8 TQOTft POWDER ■« idcafl. 
Aodly mode of MaUva ood Lnilbli druia inch as 
Mayophol and Coibonk Add E P. Aa « 
MATblWALLA'B RINGWORM OIMTURNT, Aa 4. 
SOLD EVERVWKBRR and ALSO DV Dr K. L 
BatUvolU Wofli labHalBir, Mar, Mwabay. 


Jill-. 


Uida TmulatKiii of Prof. Vamb£r]f'a 

Woilera Cikiro !■ EHtoni taob > 

♦ 

(Book III) wiOk FortnitiarPiaL VwiWiy oat 
H. H. The Af, Kliu etMOB tho hook ii 
dediorted hr-ZAFAR OMAR, ■.«. 

Price Rn Ze. 

Ih Af Aod aA— 

The Drip M Dii4 AHdik 































The G)iiirade. 
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The Conurade. 


MEN’S HOSE AND PUITIES. 

Ptan Silk Half Hom. 

The * PiaiHy” Made from pve, Cntqnelily lilk yuD, voy ioA. cool 
■od CMBlhrmih ilreii^ aad denble. In bUck only. 

GImi. 9* 10 II* »•* llii Mperpeii. 

Meii^o Rito WhMi CeHn Hev.' Ou lending line in cotton rtocklngii 
ehMp bel TCltaUei Ai. 6 per pnlii or Bi. 3-12 per damn pain. 

Men’i Hneh Colloa Hen. As. frporpntr. Rs. 3-12 per doien* 
Span SOk AlenHep — •A »• 4-0 pet pur. 

Men’s Mnfee SlecUBM Block or^Tin 1-4 .» 


** LaUmli *’ Ptare Wool PtatUot. 

Ths” Best of Patties. They wind np iplnlly 
fren onklc to kneei Guoronleed pare wool 
UnooglioM. Colors 
Blocka KhokJ ond Bln Block. 

Ordlneip Qnolilgr. Rrtn SinneJ 
Qnoli^ B. 6 
RkAs. RnAs, 

yfcelloqg | 0 1 ‘ 2 per pur. 

G M .. 1 10 I 12 „ 

9 to 1 12 2 |0 ij 

Cotton nittioi. 


SUc, 7 feet long Ri. I 0 per poir. 

Pi G pa ,a It 1 2 IP 

p. 9 ■! If II 1 4 


MARVILLOUS 

VAkUIIN 


iT MEN’S SHIRTS. 

THE “BEAT.ALL'* SHIRT. 
HAS NEVER YET BEEN BEATEN. 


■iw lb. of 


lotWocdoo. 

\ \ 


;d 


UNHEARD 
OF PRICE. 
ANNAS 14 
ONLY. 




SkMFo^. 


Ow " I m I AH*' WUo ComvoM TWS SUrt li nude litwa Ally 
iblncfaed thin nid Ctonptm Titii. Sopplicd oliha oith or wfclumt 
Collu Md fillid «ilb bonoM on FimiI ud Cq& Moit nmcHoii 
tcIw net oAied I 9 .ay Sm in todi^ 

Annu 14 mfi> Kn lOO pn dam. 


MEirS EVENING DNSS SHiTS. 




Tkn ""Orininl" Ikewe Skill —— - t 

Made from m goodi relioblei hold- 

wcorlng qwlity Longclotb. with filler I 

qoolity moterkl Front ond Cofls. Rcody I 
to weor. Bs. lS-0 per dosen. I 

The ^Lndn” Drees Shkt [ 

Msdc from t fine, soft LondpChi I 

Frants and Calls from fcparfblu linen. | 

Rmdy to wear. Ks- 26-0 per doien. | 

Siipcnoi qoolity. .. 30-0 1 

Stoto iizo of Collar worn t 

when ordering ShiitSi etc. f 

Tto **1014 Ripen” DnssStot !_ 

*Mode from first quality Longclolli I 

with Fuqr Colored pleated Fronts and I 

white Linen CuA. Ready to weor. ^ __J 

ki. 2 l2mch. 

Tkn '*Lord Mlnte” Diem Shfrt. Superfine white Lorecloth bo^ with 
fine quality pleated lunen Fronts aild CuM »• m Ra. 24ieedip 

Flannel and FlBWialeHa SUrt. 

Tkn ” nrevtoclaL” Mode from neat airipnd Lightweight Flametl. GmdS 
value for the money ... ... Rs. 2 0 eaetk' 

Tkn ” Rntoblak” Mode from Higbesl Quality Lightweight Flaflneln 
Uneqaalled for value ... ■■ .. Rafl-Oasch. 

Tkn "OrdiBoiy.” Made from neat patterns of Light and dtiiaUt 
Flannelettes. Rs. 2-8 each. Cheaper qnJjty Re. 1-2 each. 

SSiti GENT'S COLLARS. 

Soft Collin for Loonio or loot Foorfbld Lam 
SuBor Wear. GoDin. 


Unequalled for value 

Tkn ’’OrdiBoiy.’ 
Flannelettes. 



White Cotton Twill. Aa 4. 
White Malle. As. 5. 
Selt'Colour Matte, As. 2 




IM inches deep. All was. An 
oldtavoante. Ks. 4-0perdeu 




a inches deep. All siaaii A 
pcipalir ihopn. Ks. 4-0 per dm. 


Striped TwUl. As 6. 





■ Indies deqii kcpnkMtA, 
bope. AUshesT Rs.44p.44A 


Striped Zephyr, As. 0 - 
Wbite llereviacdi As. 7. 
White S»k. Asl 12. , 
Striped Sdk, Ak 12> 





TheiJNrri^ BENGAL Co., 7, Bovbiuor St,, 
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The Comrade. 


'll Kt; 


A Weekly Journal 


Eidited by '' Mohamed AIL 


Stand upright, apeak thy thought, declare i| J ^ 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. \||V^ 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

’ They only live a ho dare' 

f — A/orris 


UiO'^lsy' 


. J.pr . ^ V > ; Thpy only live ano oare ■ 

njt , / ‘ ^ — A/orris 

! '^r •; '■> _ ___ 

« ■ II • /- 1 r\< I Awlual SHbwriptian 

VoL 2 . Suvi. CwJ^QI^jutta: Saturday, July 15, 1911. ,^i„ k,. , 2 . Poreiri £i 

No. 3. AniiM4w **^ ar; _ 


COMTF.NTS 


Till Wbkh 

VaisB— ••• 

F'arknJ 

Till a TBTR- 
SirK Ci Gupta 
The CoantcrUaai 
KducaLiOnal Despotism 
Mwe ■'Allecalioiui’ 

Tlic Lflti Aflaii .. 

The Unfitness of Things 
Straj Cows and JoumaJistic 
Conscience 
(ThalibN Gnve 

m 

Lkahing Articus— 

The Impenal CbiiTereni e 
AiWina 


Short Stok\ 


A ir4jfc s Alimiuieni 
pAi PKhJSM ih India 

CORRUPONl)RNCa>- 
A Cow [ncnlenl 

SttimcNA— 

The Gilded Tumi ini'- 

The Cuuwilljt Altfoad 


Vctlitinrcenv 


AD/AR’^'kNR'AKNl'S 


liattager wtU h muck obJi^4 iftknse uw rfadtn vh>, 
have bctu ncewtug cn^its cf Unt puper di tptewuns vtll kindly 
notify whttkir they uuh to become tubsirfhers ut not* Thu jr 
to hltltjto ash that we feel .mre they mil comply a ith the Mati.igfr's 
tr^Ujtot. 

We an happy to say that we are now in a posilnn to supply 
Iht Oamadt" to Muhammadan students who ^pbf to us during 
the MSmMi <f fisiy at the reduced rate tf Rt. 3 erny three 
rreuftet patd M admnue and to non-JUinltm students at the still 
hmar rate ef Rt- f every six montkt' 


■ The Week, t-d.- 

He V^. ;}[ ^ 

Ilk. Uak speoUpg at Beckenham naid that there had been talk 
"kof oomsentoil And cppApromiae in connection with the Pailiament 
mlA, Qovenrnea, hoitaveri would consent to no material modifi 
which wokM impair in the slightest the strength and efficacy 
alP<t|]^ metare. 

’ |(s,, BliUbiir had a lostl^ co^elence on le^' July with Lords 
J^iriedoeteei Cfcnwy Cuisoiii perby and S^bury rqaeding 
' of the Heuseef tdthd PlIrBaineiit Bilt. 


Morocco. 

Tiik /Ao/r (JrftpAU states that though the exchange of views 
on the Nforoctan suiiation l^ctween Fmnce and England has not 
)'ei been contliided the British Foreign Office aflcr a meeting of 
the (^hintt Council last Tuesday, intimated to the Cennan Anibas 
sador thfit GrcHt Britain would not contemplate, without the gravest 
roncern, the posbibilit) of the establishment of a German naval 
*iUtinn in MorocLii 

An inspired ^lati;lTlent ironi Paris declares that France is desiroufr 
to enter into conversations with Germany, but that these conversa- 
tions would take a niore favourable turn if the German warships 
w'ere recalled frem Agadir. 

Ttie German prec^ anticipates a calm and business-like treat- 
ment of the Moroccan question by Pans and London, and points 
out that the de|Rirture of the Gerinan Emperor for a cruise to 
Norway shows that the situation is viewed without anxiety in Berlin. 

Mr. Asquith m reply to Mr. Balfour’s question in the House of 
Commons on fith July said —I can say little of the nrgotiations 
which are passing between tie Powers cunceming Morocco, but 
1 wibh It lo 1^ clearly understood that the Government consider 
a new situation hu^ arisen the future developments of which may 
affect British interests more directly than has hitherto been the 
case. We are coniideiit that the diploniatL discussion will find a 
solution In the part wc shall take in the discussion we shall have 
due regard to the protection of those interests and the fulfilment of 
treaty nbligations towards France which are well known.” 

All the papers on 7lh July comment in approving terms on 
Mr. Asquith’s statement un Morocco. They say the statement 
makes it clear that while supporting France we will not stood aside 
and allow arrangements to be made behind our bocks as is apparent¬ 
ly hoped by Germany Though the situation ^s grave, the papers 
are confident that a diplomatic solution will be found which they 
hoi>c will be such as will preicnt Che recurrence of excursions and 
aloninis in connection with Morocco. * 

Mr. Asquith’s statement on the Morocco situation has given 
the greatest satisfaction in Fnnce. Inspired comment in the 
German press regards the new situation mentioned by Mr. Asquith 
as referring to tlie action of France and Spain and not as though it 
were meant to he hostile to Germany. Hie statement believes that 
negotiations will be conducted ui the most tranquil manner, and 
will lost a considerable tune. They will not be productive of sensa¬ 
tions or surprise. 

The idea of compensating Germany elsewhere^ already mooted 
in the French press, is now finding expression in thi^cominlnts of 
1 the British papers. The Daify Mwi says the only way for avuidiiig 
^ peril, which would result from the establishment of a German 


I 


t 



■He vmruiboq. 


E [.|nTil(Maei« Morocco^licithortotadueeFniKe tomthdimo Ihm 
‘^wortolW C i^i Mpiy taBioii^^ cooBienaiKng idvaaiacitp'iM- 
I |<>lt a low wiiwIwIqBiiy AtuillMojo the ftnaqgic eqdtfbiiMi oC 
H Itbe woilifr Tho XjMiy Ttkpafy powU out that the Aflkiilljr of 
't the fomer aoUdon ja that it ia iniposaible for France to Rii a dote 

^ I ^ " 

I for tfaft evKCUAtiMi of Fes withour risking a return of chaos. 

> The Timm’S correspondent a^St Petersburgh wires that Russia, 
on receipt of the German Circular announcing her action at Agadir, 
requested Berlin to explain the object of the despatch of a 
\ warship to Agadir, where there were no disorders or any foreign 
tradei and asked if a landing of troops was contemplated. Russia 
i also asked how the concluding phrase in the Note^ "as soon as 
peace ts restored in Morocco," wiis to be interpreted ? It i$ under¬ 
stood that a reply has 1)een received, but has been kept secret 
pending the Tsar’s derision. 

A message to the Times from -St. Petersburgh states that 
the German reply to the Russian communication of the Sili instant 
requesting an explanation of the despatch of the German warship 
to Agadir contends that the region outside the French sphere ]•$ 
rieftned by the Algecims Act. Germany is alone entitled to safe¬ 
guard German interests there. The reply adds ihai the warship 
will leave as soon as all danger to those interests has disippeared. 

In hii speech at Beckenham Mr. Ure referring to Morocco 
said that he was conhilent that under the ralm and sagacious 
guidance of Sir Edward Grey the slight complication which had 
arisen in the neighbouring continent would vanish before many 

daya 

The inspired ccirrcspondenl of the Ante h'rne says 

that the Morocco affair has been terminated on tlie basis of the 
French troops withdrawing from Fez, so that Germany need not 
hesitate about recalling the cruiser from Agadir, (jcrmany, the 
rorrespondmt adds, does not intend securing a port in Morocco 
A German senn-official statement says that M Cambon, the 
French Ambassador, called on Herr von Kiderlen-Waecliter, the 
Foreign Minister, and the outcome of the confcrr^ncc was that there 
. was no cause for diw^uiet and that lx>th sides sincerely desired an 
understanding 

The French are continuing their operaUons in Morocco on a 
considerable scale. General Molmer is tiavcrsmg the country to 
the westward of Mequinex and has had a few casualties while 
dnpersing hostile natives. General Ditte is taking another column 
fn>m Rabat to Join General Momier, after which the latter will 
return to Fes, 

An aftthontalive announcement issued m Paris says that 
regarding the Agadir situation are proceeding favourably, 
and that ilie feats of tension between France aud Germany have 
been removed. The announcement dwells upon the support given 
by Great Britain and Russia to France. 

It IS announced m Berlin that negotiationi aic confined In 
Berlin for the present. 

The opinions of nicmbors of the Koichstag of all jjariies have 
been collected by a riurman newspaper. 'Ihey iinieservcdly approve 
the Government move in regivd to Agadir. A Radical Member 
is cited us saying, "The world belongs to the Imld. If our 
-diplomacy withdraws, *1 will never again be takun seriously.** 

'Hie Spaniards luive advanced on Aizila and encamped ont- 
aide the walls. 

The Spanirii Government tutes that the Spanish troops have 
made a halt at ArzilU en rMit for Tapgior There is nu intention 
of occupying the town. 

Serious fnam has ucciirred between Colonel Sllvcstre, oom- 
mandiog the SpaniA lioops in Moroccot and the French Lieu¬ 
tenant Tissier, who is aitached to the Sultan's Mahalla in the 
vicinity of Alcaair. Cokmel Silvestre finally disarmed the Mooriah 
garrison arA practically told IJeutenant Tissier,when the latter 
protested, to mind his own business. 


Tfito Bfmsb Gabieet on tih tteuaiaB^ dW^'dknatmn i^ 
Momeco. ""Ubsiitieiitiy tbe Premier poaMsd^'^'diiiaimw any 
ifteas of conquest Sfudn^i 'oeiwn Meonfioedin tfaepo^ 
tmebe and Akazar. 

The Bank of Morocco has entrusted the Faria Mint with tbe 
strikii^ of silver coirmge bearing the efhgy of Mulai Hafid. Thus 
18 a remarkable departure from Islamic principles. 

Conversations between France and Germany are proceeding 
amicably. It is understood that they relate to the agreement of 
The Agadir incident has not yet been hn^ched 

There is growing exasperation in France at the Spanish 
proceedings at Alcazar. The French newspapers say the>' ^annol 
tolerate Spanish arbitrariness any lopger. 

" L’lmparcial " on izlh July accuses the French Agents of 
trying to provoke a grave conflict. 

General Moinier b.id an attack of fever and has returned to 
Rabat. General I >itlc replaces him. 

Turkey. 

Thk Porte has offered furtfaer slight coicessions to the 
Albanians, but still fai short of the latter’s demands, ll now 
proposes to send a mix^d civil and military commission to study the 
cau.ses of discontent. 

The Porte lias further prolonged I he Albanian armistice for 
twenty davs, but great impatience prevails in Con&tanitnopJe at 
tvhat is described as the " refractoriness" of tribesmen which is 
attributed to foreign intrigues 

The 7 mes publishes a long letter denounang the ruthless 
extermination of Albanians by Tuigiu Shevket Pasha which it 
describes in detail. 

'rhe Montenegrin Minister has explained to the Porte that 
the projected mobilisation by Montenegro is not hostile in intent, 
but has for its object the prevention of disagreeable incidents on 
the frontier It is stated in Vienna that the postponement of 
mobilisation is due to the counsels of Austria, Russia and Italy 

^kkj Bey, Editor gf rhe new8pa|ier Skebra^ which was 
recenti) suspended owing lo its attacks upon ihe extremists in the 
(Committee of Union and Progress has been assas.s]nated. Two 
murderers have been arrested. One is h brother of a well known 
extremist Deputy This^makes ihe third political murder of a 
journalist since the inauguration of the constitution. 

Ecth. 

In ihe HoLse of Couimuns on i6th July Mr. Wedgw(;jod 
askdl whether Ixird Kitchener was to be appointed Consid-Geiieral 
in Egypt 

Sir Edward Grey, in reply said. " I take this opportur»ity of 
extwessing the Govemnicnt’s very great regret tliat tbe illness of 
Sir Eldon Gorst precludes the iiossibility of h^s returuirtg to Egypt 
and has necessitated his resignation. We are deeply sensible 
of the high value of the public services that Sir Eldon Gorst has 
rendered and the great loss his retirement entails. Beyond tliat 
I can make no announcement at present.” 

Sir Eklen Gorst. 

Sir Eldon Gorst is dead. 

Sir Eldon Gorst, K.CB, was bom 25th June 1861, and was 
called to the Bar at Inner Temple^ 25th June 18S4. 
nated an Attach^, ytb September 1885. Passed a competitive 
examinatloo, 97th October 1885. Passed an examuiation in PtMic 
Law, 9th December 1885 Appointed to Cairo, 341I1 Septeii^r 
1886. Promoted to be a third Secretary, ayth October tfifiy. Was 
granted an allowance for knowledge of Arabic, 3rd May 1887- 
Promoted to be a seconq Secretaiy in Her Ifidgdy’k IXptomatic 
Service, rst April 189a; and a Secretary of Leggtioth liGiy 
190Z. Made aC&, ist Januaiy 1900. Watmtbelikfiifaaof the 
Egyptian Govemmeiit, having beeq apphipted CoiitrbUev;;pf Plract 
Revenues, lotb November Uiute Seeaumir oI RMfi ^ 

Finance^ 189a; Adviser to Mimstiy'of liitiriQ|& 1894; iildfflDq^cial ^ 
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Ad^iiert 1I9&. Madiet a K.CB., 26th June 1902. Appointed 
A 9 ib|«p( Underfor Foreign Afliiin, end May 1904' 
AppoiiKedl Agept opd Consul-Genera] in Egypt, and a Minister 
Fknipotentiisy in tbe Diplomatic Service, 7th May 1907. Has 
received the Fjisc Class of tbe Order of the Medjidleh; and the First 
Cloas (Grand Cordon) of the Order of the Osnunleh. 

Pcnia. 

The Parliament has passed the proposal of the Americaa 
Treasurer-General in favour of employment of three more Financial 
Assistants, two American and one European, tn organise a special 
gendarmene which will secure collection of revenue, Acconling 
to tbe Times two Frenchmen are joining the Ministries of Interior 
and Justice. 

A telegrani from Teheran states that the Go'^-nimenL thruugh 
Mr. Shuster, American Tieasurer-Gcneral, has i'.Terei] Major 
Stokes, of the Indian Army, and Military Attache ai the Brittsli 
Legation, Teheran, tbe post of organise^ of the Gcnu.^rijicne, 
W'hich will be called Treasury' Gcndaimenc. 

The Persian Iinpcnal Bonk Taian of one and a quarter millions 
.sterling has been issued at 5 per cent, the price being g 6 ^ 'i'hc 
prospectus quotes a letter from the Foreign Ohice. dated 3rd June, 
promising diplomatic support for the loan, but declining to under¬ 
take pecuniary liability. The prosiiectiis adds, tliat the customs 
of the Gulf pons which have been assigned to the service of the 
loan ought to increase o.ving to the Persian Government's measure:: 
to restore order. The loan is quoted at a preniiutii. 

Sir K. G. GiqHa. 

The lodian Social Club on 10th July gave a luncheon in honour 
■of Sir K. G. Gupta, on the occasion of his Knighthood The 
Goekwar of Boroda presided, and Mr Montagu, together with a 
large company of India Office officials, and Indians and Anglo- 
Indians, was present. laird Morley and Lord Crewe wrote regret- 
Ling their inability to be present, l^rd Morley added, that U was 
an abiding satisfaction to him having named bir K. G. Gupta as 
ihe fir.st Indian to sit on the Coum 0 of India. The resulL had 
limply justified the step, as Ixird Morley believed, m the minds i J 
all Sir K. G. Gupta's colleagues. In his speech. Sir K G. fiupLa 
appealed to oil young Indians to piepare fur resijonsibilitics, and 
10 he guided in these aitical tunes by ihe wisdom and moderaiiuii 
of elder men, otherwise they would bring the ship of Stale to 
diaster. They must not look on the British connection with 
suspicion. If democratic Ooverameiit was to be introduced into 
India, they must remember tliat if «.amc from the West 
Goekwar said that the funcciona of (kivc rnirent nowadays were 
not limited to protection of life and proficrty. Government could 
only succeed with the cordial sympitthy jf the people, which 
could alone be secured Iry giving them a share in the adininisliatjon. 

Tfonvaol Indiaiii. (Jp , 

Judge Sir J. Wissei .s, dealing with the application of tbu 
Muhammadan woin^, decided that nobody could Jnriug into the 
Triliievaal more than one wife. The Indians havu pirotcsted to 
Geneml Smuts pcintiitg our that polygamy was a recognised institu 
tioD in India and trusting that the former praciice would be 
'Tontinued despite the Judge's decision. 

ladiM Polo Playeci. 

At ItAN£T.a 4 ;H on 6th July the Indian polo players beat Manelagh 
by eight goals to four in a fnendly match. The Indians gave a 
splendid exhibition, espcaally Captain .Shah Mirza Beg, who scored 
six goals. 

The ImKoii Cricketen. 

Thw weather wat fine on toth July for the openii^ of nultch 
^ Hulb^Mtween Yorkshire and the Indian cncketers, Yorkshire 
mesA in first and made 385, of which Denton scored 118 and 
mgh III. Yorkshire beat the Indians by on inpingi and 43 runs. 
Die Indiani completed their first innings (fft 233, of which 
JafMkm made 5j. 10 ^ 


Aoritior Murder Case. t 

At the Chief Cofivt, Lahore, on 8th July, Justices Kensington 
and pronounced orders in the Amritsar murder case. Theit 

Lordships said that they had heard counsel on both sides and 
inspected the " haveli" where thF Rani lived. They were of opinion 
that the Rani and her two associates had not been ginlty of any 
offence and so directed their release. A written judgment order¬ 
ing their acquittal will be pronounced later on. 

Ashe Murder. 

Owe of the accused arrested at Tinnevelly, named Sankan^TOh- 
niar, has madp a confession and given a history of all that he did for 
the last four or five years. He seems to have told the police that he 
came there about two years ago and to have named some of those 
whom he knew there at that time. He seems to have come there with 
his companion named Neelakanta Iyer who was arrested in Calcutta. 
Aninachalam, who was lately arrested and brought to Timievelly 
from Calcutta, is now kept in custody in ihc Sub-Jail at 
Palamcotta llie boy is said to have confessed that he was in 
possession of a revolver and he was closely connected with the 
assassin Vanrhi Iyer in the conspiracy. Further evidence collected 
seems to show that these two met at the Bridge station a day 
or two poor to tlis murder. Neelakanta Iyer, who was recently 
arrested in Calcutta in connection with the Ashe murder ronspirocy 
case, was brought to Tinnevelly on t)ie loth July and was 
identified as Gorin Narayan Diipay, the itinerant Swadeshi preacher 
who was lecUiniig in the district 111 the year 1908 and who is 
believed to be the rinijileader of the conspiracy The Police are 
busily engaged in translating the Tamil and other letters that have 
been seized in the houses of the arrested [jersons 

The Moslem University. 

The Moslem University work lus been vigonwsly started m 
r^stera Bengal by Nawab Sir .^1 mullah Baliadur, tbe Hon. Nawab 
All Chaudhun and other Moslem leaders. Meetings wVe held at 
Noakhali and Mymensingh addressed by the Hon. Mr. Nawab Ah 
Chaudhun and Mi. Sliaukat Ali. 'Pile Mosleiiis welcximed the 
scheme. 'I'he two districts promised to raise Ks. 15,000. Mr. 
Blackwood, Collector, presided at Mymensingh, and donated 
K.S. roo. A provincial meeting comes off at Dacca on the i6lh and 
a dejnitation will visit ('omilla, Chiliagong and other districts. 

Verse. 

Pan«l. ■ 

Can you forget the days we spent together, 

Days now gone by : 
When all the world was bright with youth and laughter 

To You and I ? 

Oh happy days' ne’er thinking of thf morrow, 

Content were we. 

No thoughts of parting ever even whispered 

Of what should be. 

We never dreamed that there would come a closing 

Of friendship’s door. 

We pictured life each in the other’s presence 

For evermore. 

Time's healing power, they say, will hglp my sorrow, 

May be ’tis true, 

Yet sorrow is outweighed by joy I’ve tasted 

In loving yo^. 

'w: K. G. 
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Ir iti( gfatifying to witness Uifi success of the experiment introduced 
; .!/' j by Lord Morley by his appointment of two 

'; Sir K, Q Gupta. Indiana to the Indii Council. '1 he reception 
accorded to the wholesome depaiture, while 
( wholehearted and grateful amongst [ndutns, was halting and lukewarm 
amongst a certain section of the Press both in India and in England, 

‘ which regarded it au fraught with peril Results, how'ever, hate 
^ ailenced the prophets of evil, and no one now regards it as other 
I than an eminently wise step in the direction of the right governance 
of India. Of the first two Indian Members of the India Council 
Mr S)ed Husain Bilgrami, Mawab Iinod-uLMulk IJaliadur resigned 
hui seat owing to ilMitollh, and retired to his countiy amidst 
" (lie jilaudits of liin collegues. Sir K Ci Gupta, whose knighthood is 
a ivcll-dcserved d/stiiicrjon, is still on (he Council and enjoys in fullest 
measure the respect and coufidence of those who can speak about 
his work with knowledge and authority, fhe luncheon given to 
him by the Indian Social Club in honour of hia knighthood which 
was attended by Mr. Montagu and India Office officials, together 
with nuuiy notable Indians and Anglo-Indians, testifies in un unmis¬ 
takable manner, to ihe popularity and esteem that he ha«F inspired 
among those with whom he has coino into cunlact. f^ird Morley, 
whilo regretting Ins inability to be presi nt, added that it was an 
abiding satisfaction to him having named Sir K. (f. Giipla .is the 
first Indian to sit on the Council of Indio, and that he l^chtsed 
that the result bgd amply justified the step. hiJc ve congratulate 
Sir K. G. Gupta personally on having de.seivcd snrl; praise at ita: 
hands of his former chief, we are rejoiced to think that the associa 
tion of Indians with die (\>uncil of the Sc(Tctar> of state in the 
arduous task of governing the Indian Empire ha.s resulted in 
success, (jiven the necessary opportunity and encouragemtnt, 
Indum talent can rise to the highest levi.1 m any '.plim- nf human 
activity 


riie jritta .€ir Dm Modem abook oejpmM .41^^ . 

iroM heve been In teepbig ifMi 
to adc for fiuthor a dbikbo 

into ^Suqni and Shia And tfo letf ombMK. 

move of a Congrm dipbt the 

which dedaies in weU limolated lurpriae thm it im 
iinfomeen but inevitable result of Mr. Bum's Cimuhr, and. *^1110^ 
please the Hubammadan oommooliy Ooveroment wift have^not only 
to give them separate representalioQ on the Boafds» but alsosepmtte 
electorates for each of the two sections of that comauumy.*' How 
exceedingly convincing! As if the “ Congrem School ” knew nothing 
of this latest performance of that quintessence of wisdom who 
was the presiding genius of the meeting. The resulubon passed a;, 
the meeting Is sufficiently significant. It demands a separate registci 
of Shia voters and a reservation of half the seats for Shias, wicii die 
right of competing for the rest of the seatsieserved for Muliammadsns. 
After this it is not difficult tu guess that although the Ups are ^hose of 
a minority of a minority of the minority, the voice is that ol thr 
domineering majority. If the Mussalmans cannot rorndently leave 
their interests in the hands of this majority, it would punish them 
by sowing the seed of distrust anyong the Moslems also. And 
these are |)aLriotii and the lovers of unity I Let not the rntnka 
be uneasy “To please the Muhammadan cummonity ” is 
enough to give it an adequate and real representation in every 
Council and local body. So long as I he Sunni Muhammoosns 
receive and accept in good faith the leadership and co-operatii.ii 
of men like ll H the Aga Khan, the Right Hon. Mr. ^>mir 
Ah, Nawab linad iil-MuLk Syed Hosam Belgraini and the Hon 
tJiL- R.ija of MahiJiuilaDad— ail Shiahs^ even though tht 

Patnka may l>e blmsfuily ignoiank of this-^lhere is no reason 
to believe that “to please the Muhammadan cumnunity ' it 
would be necessary la create .se^iarate electorates lor the Shiahs 
and Sunnis. In the Uintrd Provinces, 111 the Punjab, and ni Bombay,. 
Slvah representatives were returned to Councils by Sunni ct^nstitu- 
entb Hi iniicli larger numbers than the jiroportion of (he Shiali 
IxijJLlatiuii would have wananted But it wai. because both Sunnis 
and Shiahs recogni'^cd that-- 

bt* b/O' ® 

liut there i-^ nosjstcni un e^rth winch can insure that “Shaikh 
Yousuf I [fiasain KImn, Bar-iU-r.aw, Zemindar and Reis of T.ucknow 
IS returned In the Council. He may, henvever, try his luck by 
secunng n sqiarale L’le' torate for -the msfltic 
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Despotism. 


'ortuuule as it is ndroil in thx use of i^Kditical 
itics. It IS never at a loss to discover a 
Mugsalman 10oppose hisco-religiunists, arid all not inclined to 


ail!) accepted without demur bo long as they 
fulfil the* first conditiou of going agamM the views and chenshed 
ideals of their cotninnQny To one or tw^o who have joined the 
ranks of the Congress with geiiuine convictions, a dozen have 
come in to get a cheap notoriety which they fondly regard as 
fiune. There b not the lea^i doubt that a fame 4 iiuittrig Mussalman 
has a far (letter chaiPe of sucom in the Congress camp than 
ill the ranks of his own co-religicnbts, aud the demand for such 
baa unfortunately freatod only roo ample a supply. None grudges 
this class of men die “ fame" they seek and secure, but it is 
a gross Ubel on a cottmnAkjF to reggrd the self^eeking seceders as 
its real ^reptesentativea. A poKtioal meeting of Hussabiians takes 
place at' Ld^ow. A well-kkiowD meeting-wrecker and prot^ 
of the Congress jumps cm to the platform to create a seasatioD 


r Sir Ckur^k Ci^hke has done much for Bombay and 
its education, and especially for instruction ui 
Science. But in spite of having a plethora of 
(jovernment nominees in the Senate of the 
University, Sir George’s Government is evidhttly 
let the University itself settle educatSonal 
questions, even of such a character as the determination of the 
curricula. At present the B.A. curriculum has three compulsory 
subjects, (t) English, (a) Classical Language, ^3) History (of En^ldpd 
and India) and Political Economy, and one optional subject to be 
selected oat of six which are named. In responseto the wbhasof Cbe 
Bombay Government itself, and afier a comprombe between the 
University and tlie Government on the subject of the study of History, 
a Committee was appointed by the University to revise the eptriculum, 
audit recommended that fingfiih and the Kbtoiy of fipghndtpoliticid' 
and constitutkmal) should be nmde compulsory, skid a kUrd subject 
should bo optional, to be chosen out of Che six nunad«; ^ IndgUb, 
History and AdmiubMion,*’ a much loss extensivie nAject than 
Indian History used to bc^ b pfoposud. out ^ defo^» to 
Govemmedt's wbhes, tobeaftobygaioiysubJumiliBlht^^^ 
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fortte UcnMiftie Extimiiuaion, and PoliricRl Economy It induded 
t»y the Qpwittittec in a|^l>cnion^^ the optional subjecta. No«» 
the Benha) Oowniaaeiit aieps m once more as a benevolent despot 
vid amgaitti thoremovai of English History from tlie proposed curri- 
rculm. The Hoa Mr^ Sharps Director of Public Instruction, would 
^bstitoie Second Language or Mathematics in its place, because, 
tmemg other reaaont, he thinks English History would not prove 
of the smallest practical value to the students in their afterTife, and its 
study would only aid the memory and not the intellect, nor develop 
originality and power of independent thoughL If Mr. Sliaip really 
thinks all this we are sorry for him. Either his own studies of 
Mathematiesaiid Languages have dcvelojied loo much originality and 
independence of thought in him, or his neglect of History lias left 
his memory impartially developod. He forgets that one of the 
strongest and most popular Schools at Oxford is the School of 
Modem History, of which English Political and Constitutional History 
forms the most importarit part, ll will be puerile to enter into 

Gontnjversy merely to prove that the Univert>ity of Oxf'ird is 
not entirely out of ils senses in attaching some practical value 
m afterlife to a study of English History in spite of Mr Sharp's 
original theories. If anything ceases to have prjctical value 
in after-life for the majoriry of studentii it is, wc should think, Higher 
Marhematirs, and it is perhaps for tliit rnasun that 90 per cent, of 
Oxford graduates know nothing of it. \Ve 'ou/d vouch for it that 
'c'lt oi ten of the greatest men in the world, iirie at least knew 
nothing about the Differential Calculus and Integral Calculus, and 
we should think out more than one or two of the pi jsent (.Cabinet 
Mmistera of Englai^d could explain the Binomial Theoreiji to an 
intermediate student !o-daj. On the other hand, History, ^ 
oaviog a tjuman interest all its own, has an '‘ducative v.:lui^ in 
bringing the student into touch with grmt men, great times, 
and great problems. Jt is only by knowing the past ihai wr. can 
understand the present, and learn how to shape the fulMrc, 
arid the Providential connection of India with England inak)^<i 
ir ax obligatory on Indians to know' the sioiy of England us 
on Eiigi'shmeii to learn the story of India. a, battlefield not only 
of dynasties but of ptmciples, England rajiks high among the 
countries of the worid. We referred rereutiy with grea<. regret to (he 
optiiioii of bir Erie Richards, who, in the words of Rosalind, appealed 
to be a good deal out of love with bis nativity, and would not like 
Indian students to go to England It is with a still greair*r regret 
(hat we have to refer to the Hon Mr. Sharp’s effort to disable 
all the benefits of his country's story, h it because CalcuUa has 
banished Burke that Boinliay musi wipe out English History ? 

Not once nor twice in our lougli isUiid story 
The path of duly was the way to glory. 

'ITie poet who wrote these lines knew much more cl pedagogy 
than, we fear, all the Sximhay officials put together. Ajiart 
hom intellectual bbneih% the proper study of English History 
the best corrective of the "impatient iduahsm " of young 
politiciantt and of the " patnotism of voold-bc' political assassins 
who think of achieving glory for iheir country by criminal short 
i uLs. The Bombay Government has net ceruinly covered itself with 
glory if potitkfd reasons have moved 11 to fiwniulate the pioposal. 
Perhaps it would npw publish expurgated editions of Shakespeare 
-and MiltoOi or tnierpolace ‘Muyal lines' into poems and play? 
considered to be “disloyal.” But not by such tremors can large . 
empires be governed. Whatever ttio motives of the Bombay GovemY 
.ment may be, the tone of its letter to the University is needlessly 
milutory and dictatorial. If its conception of lUs own responsi- 
bilibes iar correctly embodied in that letter, its next step should be 
so abolish the Senate and work the University openly as a Depart¬ 
ment of' Goveixmient directly under the thumb of an omniscient 
lAtder-SecFetary, flitting about bmween Bombay, Ganeshkhmd, and 
Mahid^lashwar, puffing out educational e^lrr sfnrffs as naturally and 
tbonghtleasly as he makes rii^ out of the smoke of his Turkish 
in the coune of hit consjtoot penunbute^ani. 


Otn. oontemiiomry *hicb 

of itt bei^ let o# in s 

Men " AnesiliMi.'^ cuein 

of CouT^ under dte hewigi "Alleg/ed 
Contempt of Court,” is not the only Cdogress organ whirli 
indulges in humour of this character. ItafeUdW-wdeker in England, 
/mfie, of June 23rd publishes a similar “ allegation.” It devotes mi 
less than seven of its editorial notes to the Dacca Conspimcy Case 
because Reuter had wired the welcome news that the assessors had 
declared all the accused to be “not guilty” and had made severe 
comments on the Crown evidence. In high glee at this /m/ta quotex 
two English journals which are presumably of the same opinion. Sayx 
/luiia The Moraviff Leader will not be alone in thinking 
that the Government will doubtless be only too glad to be rid of a 
case that has involved them in endless worry and enormous expen-w. 
As the Daily News has said, it is about time that an end was 
reached of the policy w'hich the Governments of Bengal and EoBtem 
Beng.il have been pursuing with results most disastrous to British 
prestige.” If a Government is glad to be nd of coses of this nature 
simply because they involve it in worry and expense and) therefore, 
welcomes the first optiortunity of closing its eyes to the existence 
of guilty conspiracies in the country, we have no hesitation m 
saying that such a Government will not be burdened very long witli 
l 7 ie “ worry and exfiense ” of governing. Such effete adniinis 
iratjons are aiuchronisms and soon cease to be. We hold 
no brier foi the Police, wnich Ls certainly not what it should 
bt', evrn though, it rellecis. in an exagipmtcd form, the moral 
nnd intellectual defects of our countrymen, and is handicapped 
by the indifference of the public to the duty of co-opeiating with 
ir in ttje prevontion and detection of cnine. But in that case it is 
th:: duty of the Government to improve it and employ a better d.'iss 
of IndMn*^ as men and officers rather llian to drop sedition casec 
' fter Liking them up, like hot potatoes, as so many Hindu joiirnBls 
and thc'r English supporters suggest. The best thing, however, m 
all these Gcven uotes of Indta is the “allegation.” It says, “one 
after another the cases have broken down. Lasl niunth the Viceroy 
intervened to stop the trial ol a group of edited conspirators 
at Khulna.” Well, some one Is certainly perjured here Could n 
be the Hon. the Advocate-General of Bengal wbo^ while actually 
ordered by the Viceroy to " stop the trial,” came to the Special 
Tribunal only to inform the learned Judges that “acting upon tho 
express instructions of the Government," he would suggest to their 
Lordships that if they thought lii they should order the prisoners 
who pleaded gut liy to be released and I0 enter uito a bond to be of 
good behaviour and h come up for sentence when calUd upon ? Or 
was It the Counsel for the accused who, while engaged (0 defend the 
honour of the innocent peisecuted prisoners, forgot his duty to hi.s 
chenis, and accepting their guilt acknowledged the clemency of 
Government and hiid that the accused were sincerely repentant ? Or 
after all, ti^as it only the gentJeman-dacoits of Khulna and Jessoru 
who falsely pleaded guilty, although they were quite as guiltless at 
fiidta believes iheni to be P This is the great puzzle, and we would 
fain > know the solution Far be it from us to suggest that /iidra 
could be guiUy of 'luch gross and palpable Res. No; we would 
suspect any one but the mouthpiece of the Congress. 


X' 


Moke than a month ago the Tangier correspondent of the Times had 
wired that despite the assurances of immunity by the 
The Lcinta French and by the Maghzen, the fertile district of 
Aflair. Lemta outside Fez was sacked and burned on the 
very eve of the relief of the city by a detachment 
of (he Fez garrison commanded by the officers of the French 
Mission The correspondent had added that So women and children 
had been publicly sold m the market. But the Times had explained 
that the raid was made in consequence of tlie bartiarous cruelty of 
the inhabitants to the French couriers and the saig of women and 
children was positively denied. The French account^ slatd that 
the French officers had left when the ruthless chastisement ol 
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odfmAiem prboeadnig, but 


bM viiibocdMl to be&m l|ku; ahhoogb the raid undertakan 
tb ximfb ^'blAdrogt crueity of tba inhabicaiita to tba Freoch 
\ cooHM^* the Freocb oflteei^ had left just when the real game 
bagVL ftODch accounts also UiM That the open sale of women and 
U* ofaildnn wy untnie. According to them, only a few small boys 
^ wore sold in a clandestine manner, but that afterwards when the 
facts were known they were restored to their families Their accounts 
had even then roused suspicion, for if the French officers had left 
r the troops so early, how could the French vouch for the fact that 
^ ttti open sale did not uke place and that only a few children were 
^ . Hold P But the Mail brings more news, and the Tangier correv- 
li- prmdent of the Times states that in addition to the five or six 
children who were restrirod to their families by the Maghzen, a further 
|,5 and much larger number, including women, have been purchased 
' and rescued by private individuals at Fe?. Nearly all belonged 
families of people employed by Fez Moors on their I.emU 
uHtotes, and it through the efforts of these propnetoi^ that they 
have been discovered. Altogethei over jo women and children 
,, have now been traced, and it is known where others are. It is 
atiU hoped that more will be rescued but many others will 
,1 ji^er be heard of. if tins is true, then is there any doubt 
I, about the duplicity of the French in this as in other affairs relating 
> to Morocco, and the readiness of the Time^ to dress the window 
i; for its fHertdi, the French? Ju&t as it was luit rhe Moorish troops 
nione that were responsible for this outrage bui also, and mainly, 


the French officers, so it appears tliat it is not France and the 


uutomatoti in French tiandi, who is still called the Sultan, but the 
I Moore of Fea who re-purdiase and rescue as many of the unfortunate 
women and children as they can discovei Had all this happened 
I' nr Albania, Toigul Sbevket Pasha and the young Turks would 
; have been cursed by the Powers and Che whole European Press, 
rind Isfam Itself would have been held responsible for such 
I; uatiages. But the women and children were not Catholic, 
^' Malissoris nor Mirdites but only Moslems and Mooi s. So, who cares ? 


y 


; Good taste, like truth, is often claimed to be a Western monopoly, but 
! we would venture ju^t once to comment upon 

' ttie UnSlBeM a matter on which we feel sure we repi-esent 

^ uf T 1 iin|i« Indian sentimeiU. One of the EurQ[>ean City 

Fathers of Bombay moved in the Corporation 
I of the t^is prima in hidts that advertisements on that excellent 
; avenue which may be called the lungs of Bombay, namely, Queen's 
(', Road, were an eyesore and should be removed. Rut we do not 
' know if it ever occurred to him that the ''eyesores were CKorics 
tiaiiaplanted in India by Eurnpeans thumselve'^ At any rale there 
is no advertisemenl disfiguring Queen's Road which disgusted us 
more than sqmo which have appeared in the Coronation Ndiubers of 
many papers in England, including that demi god of digiiily, the 
. Times* One asks us to believe that '' the Gillette Safety Ra/,or is 
synonymous with the King and the familiar mitials, *' G. K ' ire 
' utilUed to signify "Gillette Razor" Ir is at times like these that one 
geia disgusted with the rampant, vulgar commercialism ut England, 
add recollerts tiie famous ^auin about " a nation ol shjp-kcopois.' 
lliDse who know anything about the conBlitution of F^fand know 
^ the coQStibittonal liniHattons of Boyiil:), but in the eyes of the 
* devotees of Liberty and lovers of l>emocracy, a const ituti.onal 
monarch who recognim these hniitations and loyally abides by the 
rondidOfii^ imposed by the People on the monarchy is far woittiiei 
^ than the despot whose will is Inw. But neither autocni' nm 
'' democrat Would relbh the vulgarising of Royalty in the way in 
: which the proprietors (if Gillette ha>e tried to do. also 

publishes a full-page drawing of an Upher in Court unifonn on 
on impOftanl page of Coronation^ Number. There is not the 
least indicarion that this is ar4 advertisement The talents of 
Bernard Paftndge, who ha.v drawn it, complete the disguise Only 
the lettetpress at the foot ot the sketch discloses the fact that 
The Indispensabfa , Usher ' is no other tlian Usher s Whisky 
declared to be '' Indispeovahle at every functmn since the days of 
George III I ” (bo^ ft was not George IV. who " invented" whisky.) 
The Times has gone one better It publmhe^ in its Coronation 
Number.* another *ftill-page drawing with the following word» 

■ * Dctntt'* whikky. 

The Dominions Beyond Uie Seas. 
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Our Heaiis, our Hopei^ ate all with thee 
Oor'Hearts, our ®ur Prayers, our Thant 

Our Fakfa triumphant o^dr our Fears, 

Are all with thee, are dl with thee. 

It may be said that these lines do not refer to Diwar^ Whniky,. 
but to the figure of Briunnia in the drawing. But the worst of it 
that the lines are applicable to both' The pity of it is that 
" India ” should also be one of the countries forming the setting 
of the picture, and that if not its prayers, at its fearn^aml 
its tears*—are with the beverage of the wily Scotch ^ 

One may well ^pare a word or two of sympathy for that harried ir. 

dividual, the student of public affairs, wliij 
Stray Cows and rises up, in sheer boredom, out of the barren 
Joomalwtic Coniciencc. futility of racial battle or the sterile dm of 
Indian politics, only to fall on the horn;^ 
of social dilemmas and—of cows Even the coiunms of the 
Panjabi^ the Adimu'tie ind the Leader^ which io accents o' 
blood and thundei pant ior peace and harmony divine, are not 
a bale refuge for the zreary The merry Tmt.'i of Hunioui- haunt 
even theii editorial lanctums, and the milk ondhoney editor:, 
are farced to dip then [lens in gall Elsewh^r^ we publLsh a 
Icttei on A " cow incident" lo Basti m thp U P irom " One who 
Knows,” complaining of the ignorance or bigotry of the iMtder 
and of its deliberate perversion of facts Even cows may be at 
times patriotic ind, if the Editor of the Leader had his own way, 
they would no doubt be allowed to rim down a superfluous Moslem 
boy m these days of government by votes and majorities* This 
was not, (lerhaps, the first eflbrt of the much-disruised and memo 
nalised creature to set up a " constitutional ” .sgitation ever aioce 
the depressed classes and dumb millioua were unearthed as 
distinct assets Hence the Lead&s imptieiica to know if 
departmental notice had been taken of the action of the O.S.P. 
who had the turpitude to ^ve his boy from Che attentions of the 
cow in Its first essay on the patriotic war*path This reminds 
us of the irate Pathan who furiously took his spintual guide to task 
fui having dared to avert a deadly blow aimed at him by the 
Pathan's son, saying, that it was the first essay of the boy in 
manslaughter, and that the failure of the first attempt might 
damp his aidour for future efforis. If the Kabulis in Calcutta resist 
and defeat the tacticas of a number of Marwari enthusiasits who srish 
to deprive them of then rights of socrifleing cows, they have got to go, 
and the City Fathers inveigh in solemn senate against them But the 
brahmani bull is lo stalk abroad on the same road from which the 
Kabuli is to be ejected and, although a danger to life and limb, 
who would be so bold or bigoted as not to do it reverence. 
Hontstly speaking we are sick of having lo refer to cases of this kind. 
tVe think ii is high time foi the Government to take notice of this 
and put down the mischiermongers with a heavy hand The case 
reported by our correspondent calls for a boM and thorough inquiry, 
ami II the D.S. 1 '. is to blame he should receive the warning and 
censure that he deserves. But il, as we believe, the milter proves 
to be simply another instance of the familiar game of Unfl'and 
e\aggeiation engineered by local mischief-inongers m order to create 
bad blood between the two commuoitias and patronised by a certain 
type of newspapers which never tire of prating about co-operation find 
unity, then the offenders should be speedfly brought to book. The 
honour uud good name of a public servant should not be at the 
lu'^n.y of every indulger in mud, nor should the rebtions of the 
two great communities be allowed to be made the sport of charlatana 

We reghet to note that the response to our appeal about Ghalibk 
grave has been so feeble. But we are inclined 
Gkalib’i Grave- think that as is customary in India, thie 

intending donors aniit the arrival Of dunning 
subscription collectors before they open their purses. Whll, we do 
not intend to dun anybody for Ghalib’s grave. This fs not a mallei 
which needs efaborale explaiuitiaasi QOr is ai^gme required to 
contribute thousands. Those wlio profess to andeirauid and 
a|)|>reciate Ghalib should need no aaco^ appeal. 

GHALIB'S GRAVE FUND 

Hamid \\\ Khan, Esq*« Loefarow .... ... |fa. go 

Amount previously acknowledgwil — ... „ 5 ^ 
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Comrade. 

The Imperial Confercnce\‘''\yj'^/f^*; ■ 

Thk pomp Hnd pageantry ihe Coronation month has, ro 
some extent, dwarfed the grave import of the deliberations of the 
Imperial Conference. It ha$ come and gone : this meeting of the 
Imperial statesmen and premiers and ministers of the Overseas 
Dominions, and the Empire at large has scarcely yet grAS|icd m 
full the net result of the h-ank and free discussion ” which look 
place behind the closed portals of the Foreign Ofhee Discussion 
ranged over every conceivable topic t)( impennl ronrcni fm**, 
■natters of defence ind foreign ixilicy .ind stiteemft dow-. lo [icnny 
postage and coloured crews, and it wa^ throughu'jt iiiarired with 
earnestness and genuine desire for thu vyiula'U) and perni/.nerice 
of the Empire a whole. It would hi* eminently iristrurtise to 
pause and consider, now that the Conference ii over, what lias 
been the net result of it deliberations 

The of this Cimfercnce should he sought m the 

ansi'Jus and colossal problems that Ixxset thi* governance of the 
Tlntish Fmp'rc at the piesent time In its constitution and or¬ 
ganism, this Enmire is the greatest |iarado\ of history An cntcr- 
pribing nnd industrial dcinocrLicy, in search of fresh markets lur its 
siir|:Mus industrial products, incidCiiUlly dLimps its surplus populatiun 
alorjg with U.S institutions m ennihabiicd jilaces jf the laith, .md 
sows II neon vh'll sly the seeds of nations ihiit ar^* ro be. I’reseiuly the 
Mmall strugi^ling colonies of men grow to the full staurc vif vi/,mmijs 
cuminuniiies in Africa, in Australasia, in Nfoith Aineiuji, and hegui 
to exercise freely the right of thinking and acting for tliciiiM'lves 
They become full grown autonomous state.! wuli independent legi^i 
latiires and executives, and they retain a!must no other tangible link 
with llie Mother Country than thar ol sentiment 'flie iifc oj the 
young coinmiinities esfiands, their local imeresLs iiultiply and then 
power increases with the rapid increa e of ilieir lesniirce^ 'rhoir 
life takes a new bias from a new environiiieiil and thi*ir 
•n.erests someomes cume into condict with lliovs ot the Mother 
Country Naturally, therefore, the llntish sialcsmcii of all hues, 
from the glib and unctuous Radical to ihc '1 hrone and-Alter 
Tory, feel that iheri: is every i.kelihood of the “Over&eas 
Dominions,” composed of the children ol tho-^e fir whom KnglaiiJ 
had no use, and reaied by the blunders aud mcapanty ui Iheir 
predecessors ui olTicc, will smmer ci later drift a,>art and lead indetien- 
d^nt careers as sovereign stales, if no sohd Imk^ are forged :o bind 
(hem into one united Empire ‘'larilf Kefurm/’ '‘Imperial 

Preference,’* 'Mmi)erial Council," "‘Advisory ^'onuiuttue' aie but 
a few of tht devices that are proposed to sUvit off the dissolution of 
e and undefined pu’tnership. 

But even if there existed a coherent and 'ogical sehemu lui 
stcuTing the permanence of the relations of Great Britain wit;i tlid 
TVirmnions beyond the Seas, ^nch an orgaiusatior. wQuld sctu-uely 
lie called ” Empire." The word w^ould be a anenouicr. One 
migbi call it a " federation of free states,” on a basis that ^ yetlo 
be diarovered. It is only her direct govf-mment of millions of 
" subject " races, that are ahen in language, in coloui, in blood, 
which consbtutOB the Empire of Great Britain. Will Democmey 
sucxetfd ;n governing Dependencies and with what inrthoils ? (Jan 
Imperialum and democracies go together, with all the diderenco of 
metbodi point of view and ideal that they imply ? ^Ygoin, how far 
these dependencies will be allowed the riglus and privileges oi 
beloDgiiig to a common Empire of which “ self-governing colonies ” 
also form & port? What will be the relations of the ‘'self- 
governing” colonies with the dependencies and the colonies of 
the Ciuwn? These are grave and momentous iKsues to which 
that oDbinalous cha^ of Britub stateamanship, called “the 
British Empire," has given rise^ end it is with reA^ence to these 
niues that British Imperialism ” has any rdevgAcy or meaning. 
Shorn, of India the British Emigre would lose a^ its “Imperial' 


charactci, most of its glory and more than half its strength. Tlie 
impuJarion of India alone is about 25 times as much as that of all 
the ' Dominions beyond the Seas" put together. She funiisbes 
most of the grist for British mills and supplies the readiest 
outlet for British products ond^ntJsh capital. Germany nu^i be 
casting hungry glances over sodip of the Bnrish colonies, driven 
no doubt by the inexorable necessity to find room for her surplus 
populiition, but German aggression would be powerless as long as 
“ loyal and pras|)erous ” India would be at the side of England 
ready to lunll^h the iinews of war Indeed, the contribuUon of 
India to the defence of the Empire, her loyalty, good will and her 
material resources are the greatest assets of Imperial rule and the 
mainsuiy of its strength anil dignity The fact is fully rccogxiii&ed 
by all her r,ir seeing statesmen As a matter of fact much of the 
foreign jxilicy of Great Britain is guided with a view to maintain 
and strengthen her hold on India 

I he JJniisI] Empire, however, has reached a new and, in the 
opinion of many eminent tKihliral thinkers, a cntical phase m its 
development Ihe ve^'y nature and complexity of the Empire has 
given birth to problems in regard to its inner couiiomy and relations 
which will tax the highest resource:* of British statesmanship for 
>ears to come. On Ihe just and c(|uitRblc solution of those pro¬ 
blems depends the future of the Empire. The most vital problem 
among these 15 that of the status of the “coloured” races in the 
lm[itTiAl polity Kor years jiast ns shadow, gaunt and grun, 
luus !mng, some umt m the background, but for most of the time 
in front of the iiiiperuil ouilu.)k ft has humiliated and wounded. 
U has bullied and uiitragi'd Jt has treated a festering sore 
which under the circumstances re’ufes to heal Are the races 
wiibm the Empire who have been guilty of being born near 
the Equator to be lor ever deliarred from iiarticiiiaiion in the 
rights of Citizenship under the iegi.s (»f an Empire of freedom and 
jLsuce ** \\ hat pride ».an they leel m an Empire which introduces 
ini* bar-sinister u. colour, ol all superstitions the most degraded 
and vulgar ? J ihen- is thi* other problem of the government of 
the “uiioured * races, (ireai Bmam recognizes, at least, the 
moral responsibility ul teaching these f>eoples to stand on their 
own legs But even In-re this recugninon is robbed of all its 
value and much of its grace by the clever hobnobbing of its 
“ men on the spot ■’and its pseudoscientihc “20 days in India” 
politician.'* and its faddists ol the “ wrliite man's burden ” school 
with that most galling and unscienuhe cant about the inherent 
incajiacity of the “colojred ” races .0 successfully imbibe the 
poliLual wisdom of tCurnpe The colour question and tlic question 
ol tile governance ol the subject races who buffer from the “colour" 
iTialacly form, among others, the most ji ute and thorny problem with 

ahich the Empire lias got to deal and winch ought to be dealt with, 

'jr at lea l beiioiibiy cons'dered and weighed, by a responsible toii- 
Icrence of ihc Empue’s statesmen 

Yet ihiV was exactly the pruolem winch wwi religiouhly eschewed 
b> the Jm^ienal Conlerence A short and desultory discussion 
1H1 the .\sLitic immigration only led to .imiable apologies from 
llie SAcreiary of btate for India. The views of the bouth Afncan 
Minisitr had at least the merit of downright frantness 1 he Imperial 
(..onference in its results affords an object-lesson of the eihcacy ol the 
doctrine of audacity and boldness 111 winning political rigjit^ The 
Dom.niun Premiers told Mr. Keir Hardieand l.ord Melbourne with 
almost cycucal plainness to mind their own business and leave the 
internal affairs of the iXiminiuns alone. A unanimous resolution 
was jiasscd in which the Impienal Government agieed to con.sult 
the Dominions in all matters of foreign policy which concerned 
them, and, another affirming, that in regard to the existing 
commercial treaties which apply to the Overseas i>oniinions, efforts 
should be made to secure‘the liberty of withdrawal, if and when, 
any paiticulAJ* Dominion so desires. These two resolutions embody 
a momentous and far-reaching change in the relatioas of the Overseas 
Dominions with the Imperial Government 'i'liey oinoun^^io a fiirmoi 
recognition of the nght of the Dominions, as free aud equal btate^ 
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to direct Mid influence the foreign policy of the Empire even though 
noi^ an equal fooling with the Mother Country, while they secure 
» complete independence in firal matters. These great concessions 
only indicate mtich loo plainly the .weight and power llial the views 
on/je self-governing Co/onies excrAe in the counsels of the Empire. 
Kven the highest Tnbunal of Justice is thrown open to 
cofonml representation at the bidding of colonial ministers, and iho 
Imperial Govemmenl Is anxious to secure the services of (Jolonial 
fudges to administer justice in Colonidl rases. Yet no such con 
cession is ever offered lo India wil)i her 300 millions of loyal 
population It goes ivUhout «*a>ing tHkt if a permanent Hindu and 
Muhammadan Judge were lo sit on the Pnvy Coum il, the decisions 
of dial august 'IVibunal would gam enormously in weight and 
efficiency. It would be hut a matter of bare justice if a learned 
Hindu Judge were to take his scat with Mr Amir Ah Yet the 
Indian btandpoiiU in these matters scarcely weighs with those who 
iKiHst of "thinking imperially'' hut whose imperialism thinks of 
India only when they arc in search of some glowing periods for 
perorations They imagine that India need nol roiinl in their 
schemes of Imperial consolidation, perhaps because it is lo>aI and 
Mlenl, lorgetting lliat loyalty and silence a e nol cultisaled best by 
indifTcrence. The proceedings of the ImisTial (.’oiiference have 
been very closely watched by India’s public men ; and nothing has 
surprised and fanned them uior*' Hian the almost utter .ihscnce of 
Indian subjects from tin* discussions of Iniiierial stalesr.ifn and the 
fiilAoiiu flattery and regard shown to Colonial desiics and sentiments 
Naturally enough, this spcrtatle has !i*d lo questioning'*. nf»l alt o| .1 
kind that might he surveyed with equanimity Why is tlie Cnlonul 
so much feared and placated? Kucauso if the Colonial wishes art 
not met naifway, there, is every likchhcKid of the Co'onies throwing 
off their allegiance to the Mother Country and falling i.ito the hands of 
Great Hritian’s enemies, while India is sale and '^aurr, and the 
woriit that could hajipcn in her ulsp would be that it iniglu become 
autonomous, without in any way wishing lo join tone', wiih Engiand's 
foes. It IS this mood ol compiucency that is lespoiinblf'for the 
humiliating position assigned to India in .dl Imperial distussiruis 
An attitude such as this is dangerous to a degree, inasnuicli as it 
puts a premium on selfasberlion and mutiny In eflcci .1 teaichcs 
all those who would laie to know that the Colonial methods arc 
the only effective wmfxjns with winch to v-ompcl the Imperial 
Governmeot to pay the necessary ammini of deference lo the? views 
and intercHlN of India Would it be advi»al)le and safe if India 
demandi at the threat of revolt what it now firays fc'r iis a matter of 
Justice? It may nghtly be denounced as a dark and ugly 
coiumgciicy. Then why this neglect and indilference m the case iT 
India, whereas the C'olonial views arc Lrerited with so much consider 
ation and respect ? Will not even a fraclion of this deference lie paid 
to India, which ia the most glorious .isset ol the Empire? The 
dominatiun of Ore.it Biltaiii over suliject races can never be rksotne 
if it is broad'based on the rosjiect and aOeclions of rhu yieoplci. 1 ler 
task is great; and her rule Uhn he'M an eiiormutis force for the goenJ 
ol the bickward lares under her chuige It ha^ taugl.i then, noble 
leasons about justice, freedom and selfrcsfiert these 

leMons to remain if mere text book sermon or a platlonn riap-trap? 
Imperial sUtesiuanship ought ro fic able to cofxj w ith the enh that 
undernqnu the selfrcspetl of the subject races. A jieojilc morally 
dwarfed and maun&i could be bur a poor legacy nf the Imperial 
rule It may biu onie even a danger to its stability. In any case 
it would Mark the f^nal bieakdrreo of the statesmanship that has 
roared the freest Empire in Hist-ry\ 

Albania. 

Whilf Kunve i.s openly firofessing to belseie that the Young 
^ 'lurk 19 only the Old Turk rejuvenated and mure vinle. a study of 
the Albanian question and (is developments rather emphasises the fact 
r that Europe ui 09 great respectew of character than of age and will treat 
t the l^rk jiyt as it has always treated him whether he has the wings 
\ of an angel 01 the doven hoof of the devil, go long as the Turkish 




troops met with ^CflScuhaes and ncM readied every day \ 

that another fresh tribe had bean induced to Join thr rebels Emopesi^. 
looked on complacetitfy —hu we generiKy do in die crOubies of others, j[ 

But when the better organisKtiOQ and more eSeedve arms and 
munition which Turkey now possesses combined with the old \ 
doggedness and patience of the Turk began to tell in the campaigti,'^" 
the diplomatists of the European Powers began to fidget in their 
bureaux. With everythmg against him the Turk had won and, in^ 
the words of a writer in Blackmooifs Magazine^ it seems as if the 
victory was likely to cost him more than any defeat. 

From time to lime we have shown what it is that has caused so 
much trouble in that afflicted province of the 1'urks, and it is 
surpri/ing that Powers known as avihzed should atrempt to stay the 
hand of the Turk when all that he is doing is Lo reform his Empire on 
the lines of Europe if^elf. But it seems as if the little altruism that 
was shown at the time of the Young Turk Kevolutiun has now 
evaporated and the old selfishness is once more as rampant a.s ever. 

The Turks* have been ociused of Ottomanising Albania, but we fail to 
understand what this expression really means During the reign of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid the Old Turks w’ere abused for giving preference 
tu .some members of the Ottoman Empire at the expense ot others, 
and now the Yming Turks are abused because they are bent ujxin 
removing those inequalities, If Ottomanising m eans only the cun- 
scilidatiuri of the Otioinan Empire to be secured by equalising the 
rights and duties of all the Ottoman subjects uc fad to understand 
the logic of Europe A'* lien Kendim has explained in Biatk- 
u'dfttfs Hrticle, evtacis from which we have recently reprinted, the cry 
ot equality is very ^Kijiular when it ineaiii that the Moslem has to step 
ofl Ills pedestal and lu staud upon same level with the Cbrislian, 
but It IS disliked when it involves the surrender ot Chn&tian rights 
Jl is not equality but superiority which the Chris»ian demands 
The (.hnstianb siy that il they suflbred under the o\t\ rfgtmt with 
patience il was not tliat they desired simply to tie leheved from 
p^jrsecutiun 'i'lie) looked beyond and sought to crown :)ie work 
of their torcuthers .ind to ^in what then prophct>« and fxjets 
r.ad promisi'J them Their grievance 13 not that tlie Ycjiing Turk 
is ivA a *''incf*re reformer, but that the reforms will make him stronger 
and put an end to the liopcs and ambitions ot the (‘hnstun 
population winch only seeks Christian dominance. As the writer 
in Bhn-Ah'hUfri bays, can saint, philosopher nr politician suj;gfst 
oni. rctoTin in Albania that does not create a do/:en gnevanc'es 
and IS a comprumise possible where one party desires homage 
and the olhci iimsta on tribute ^ Is a ijcoplc whose tradition is 
anarchy, whose life is unrestricted individualism, to be conciliated 
by a progrmnie ol order and made lame by a threat of discipline? 

Can the lurkb consolidate their Empire by ticatisig the Albanian!^ 
not as jubjtcts but as the occasitmal and not always detiendable 
allies of the ('rovernment? Hicse are the questions which the 
humanilaniinb of Europe must consider before they oiler friendly 
odsicc or unfriendly admonition to the rulers of turkey. 

L'he demands of the Albanians are that they should he free 
from taxation, that they should bear aims but be relieved from 
fighting for the Empire, and that while they are quarrelling atnofllg 
theiiuselves in determining what is the exact language of Albama 
and the script in which it is written, Turkish language and the 
Arabic script should find no entrance into their province. No' Judj^sea 
sliould punish them for breaches of the law of which they know 
little and lor which they care less, and, finally, there should be no 
roads which may give the Central Government tbe least chance 
of ruling Albania. Now, we ask, if any European Power could 
concede any of the.se demands to any portion of its subjects or ^ 
any province of its Empire. ;The fiWmdendlatt and Count Ae 
dial may lecture Turk^ to be eonrilkitoty towoidi the 
Malissoris who are the of the Oua} ^^oniTdly, but. in 1 

first place, every suggestion from the Power whidi swallowed 
two provinc(i.«r of Tuikey to ihark tbe comiqi of age 
the Young Turk must be suspected in ba ttintod widi 
'Motives, and, m the next, the 'TuAs'Whst Ve c6iivl||»il'd^- 
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" ^ODGCifioiift doused by the tnends of the Christian portion of 
Albania aie Gooefitent wirii Ottoman control. It is all very well 
to talk as the Austrian journal has done "of the olive branch 
of civiKriog solidtade," But the " friimdly ” Foyers must suggest 
a compromise and a concession which should not only prove 
An olive btanch but also be the means of civilizing Albania. The 
Catholic organs of Austria had demanded intervention on belialf 
of the Albanian insurgents long ago. But Austria, that excellent 
second in a duel, could not go directly against the views and 
interests of Germany, and the more sober joumals were, therefore, 
silent. But just as these Catholic organs had proved the heralds of the 
annetacion of Bosnia and Herzegovina during the summer of 1908, 
so now too they led the vanguard of intervention in Albania. 
Whether the othei journals follow early or late, they are sure to follow 
the lead of these land-giabbers whose motive 1$ neither friendship 
of Turkey nor humanity but self-aggrandisement T^ie FafL\ land 
concluded an article entitled "Make Order" yt'ih words whicli 
seem to he an echo of the impassioned anJ misdircrtcd eloquence 
of Mr. Gladstone and the canoniciil oaths of C^iion Malcolm ^frCall 
and Bishop Parker " F.uropc will have no rest,” wrote the Faicr- 
land^ "until the eternal Balkan crises are radically solved once for 
all and the nlun element dnven fmn the site ui the Emtem Eomr " 
It IS infte^ed a relief after this to read in the (.lerical Gnmatna of 
Germany " that it is unlikely that ihe Porto cither will or can give 
carlo the counsels of Fremdenhlait and change its course in Albania *' 
No less frank than the Vnteriand js the Zeit which, while being 
muie practical than the Fremd nhlati in 'suggesting the coiirrssmns 
that Turkey should offer, declares the motive of the advice It says — 
In\niliie of rti.r protectorate Couni Achanth.1l must Uy b' ■ fore i he Foil ^ 
a positive programme of reform—For in^^Lance, the autonomy of Northern 
Alb.'inih indc*- a Valj.lhc pcrniMiiun to hear ari.ia, fr('*jriii riom 
laxation and from militaiy service, tho arip<.inimeii( ui Clirmtun 
oHicials , iiuerty of languai'e and worship , and, above all, Liu Dsviiinn 


What has been the reply of Turkey to the threats and the 
advice ? In the first place, as we have already stated, her troops 

have driven the insurgents away from Albania by their old 

persistence combined with the ^cw military skill which, according 
to M. Cherradame, has made it a formidable and an unsettling 
feature in determining the Balance of Power in Europe This has 
been charactensed as barbari.sm and brutality We should like to 
know what procedure the moral code of Europe prcscnlics for rebels 
up in arms against iheir sovereign The campaign in Albania 
w.as not the choice of Turkey Last year, and again this year, n 
has been forced upon the Young Turks and unless we suspect 
that they have lost their senses completely, we must believe that 
they would never have courted the hostility of a province that 
has always given to Turkey her bravest soldiers, But once the 

need of suppressing open revolt is recognized it must be 

acknoiK lodged tliat the Turks have taken only those steps w hich 
all armies take in the open fielil. We have no positive instances 
of any unusual occurrences An American traveller may publish 
acrounls of fild men, women and children being biitchercd, and 
a newspapci correspondcnl may vouch for his veracity. The 
queslion is, who shall vouch for the veranly of the newspaper 
correspondent ? ^Ve have already drawn attention to the mendacity 
even of the responsible agents of great Powers about Moroccan 
affairs, and rlie tirade of the Nuvfiyc Frcmya against the 
Fieindmbhni and the Austrians shows how much trust is reposed 
in the veracity of newsiiapcs 1.1 dealing with international ofTairs. 
Wl arc prej^iarcd Lo believe that the rebeU arc being killed 
as they in their turn h.ad kdled others, though long obituary 
notices of tne latter acre iiOL pubhbhcd by the. Euro|)ean 
Press. We are also prep«ired lo believe, that the homes and the 
property of those who ‘.till resist iheir sovereign either by carrying 
on the fight in AlbanLs. 01 by ciOASing over the Montenegrin border 


of ihe campaign This he niu»L demand and uhLain and Ihil rapidly 
and strikingly rtp/m iWTfiW io f'itserttf hinnpidH wurk it fAr 

tmccr'%of the Vurhi /heuutizes, hat iu ord^r to senn, one tujtiiriiie 
at>er the Christian tMvio/ Einoju't^n Uufkey, 

Could anything be fronkci and simpler ^ The only comment 
that suggests itseP to us, is an i^^ually .^rank and simple question 
Supixise if 'furkey consented to place Alnimia under the adminis¬ 
trative control of the Dual Monarchy, av Bosnia and Her/egovina 
had been placed would Austria! I angary grant to the Albanians the 
concessTons whicn its journals de.nand for them fiom the Turks ^ 
Wc already know how the Magyars had to a'ciire their emancipation, 
and we also know now much freedom of language snd worship 
they are now prepared lo allow tc oth^r rai es within the enipire 
Thai knowledge cannot lead anyone to bolievc foi a moment that 


even this concession could bo given o Ibe Albanians undei .\iisiiia 
As for the freedom from taxation and mihta'y Venice, it is pi'^nlc 
evrn to think or them. 

Althougli theie could be no doubt abtnit lIh .uclives ot Lempean 
intervention oiler the remarks of the VatciUnd and the still wc 
may add one more confirmatory piece of evidenc'd which illustrates 
not only the "friendship'* and humanity " of EuicpeanPuw .rs, 
but also Ibeir desire to create a cornc. m incse altruistic feelings 
The Russians, who Imve always legardcd thcm.si^lvcs as the defenders 
vl the bitb la the Turkish Empire, vehemently resented the Aiistrun 
policy as displayed m the mmatory article of ihe FremdaMi/t, 
llie ybvoye Ftemya said that " the policy followed in the case of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was being repeateil with greater e/Trontery 
and that it was a brilliant move of diplomacy m defiance of interna¬ 
tional morality and law." It anticijiated from I he articles in the Frem- 
denbiott "that petitions would be presented to the Austro-Hungarian 
-Oeser from the real or fi^tious representatives of Albania to 
lirotiect their lopg suffering population." This is indeed amusing. 
To think of the Muscovite preaching to any other Power about 
jhtoraatioiud morality and law 1 The Zeit was perfectly right in 
^nggeariog that Count Aehrenthal " talked Russian to the Turk,*' 
49^ mutation, although it must be flattering, b Et^r obvious reasons 
^ iu this instance much to the liking of the Sk^v. 


have beer de.stroyed by the larkish trrmps. But we ask, wliat 
else did the iiibiii^enis expecL ? War is sometimes necessary, but even 
Ihin It is a nccesssory evil , and if it is an evil for the victor, as is 

clear from the plight ot the Turks, it must be a still greater 

1 vil for the vanquished. The Albanians are a warlike people, 
and wf' are sure they know only tuo well that bloodletting 
and kid gloves do not go together. In fact, it is not the 

AIbani.ins that express any surprize at the result of their 

defeats, but their champions in the editorial sanctums and 
chancel Ifines of Europe It was the duty of the Turks to teach 
a lesson to the insurgents, and they seem to have taught 
it well. 

But Albaina is not Greece, and the other duty of the Turks 
1', to iiacify an important province of the Ottoman Empire after 
having taught .t to rcstiC'L.t tiitir authority 'They have not been 
slow to dc thi-i, and the r'^cent visit of the Sultan to the plain of 
Kus<^o\o Tolyc, where his ancestor defeated the combined forces 
ot Servians, Bulgarians and Bosnians and established the Turkish 
nt}wer in the Balkans, has been as bold an experiment as it would 
have been .successful, were it not for the mischief of the miscJiief- 
makera 'To liavc tr.xv‘cllcd from Constantinpplc to .Albania at 
!iuch a time, to have stood in the midst of 150,00a .Albanians, 
and to have talked tu them as a patriarch talks tc his cliildren, 
showed not only the courage of the Turk but also sRitesman- 
ship and faith m the success of straightforward dealings. 

The Sultan offered them not only an amnesty, but gave to 

them ;£ro,ooo for building then houses and otherwise repairing 
the inevitable damage done to their property dunng tl^c campaign. 
AVhal is more, he gave them ;^3o,ooo for the settlement of their 
blood feuds which were contrary to their religion and hod 

made them the lawless, undisciplined tioiilkds which they 
w'ere. I'he period for a return to their allegiance has tw*ice been 
extended, and in addition to this they have been piumiscd suitable 
measures to ensure their welfare and prosper!tyb which <2^ ^ 
adopted after taking into consideration local cocditipriS ^ well 
as losses resulting from the present events- 
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The third step which 1 "urkey has taken was to say in an un- 
miKtakcable manner, ‘‘Hands off from Albania". In a Circular 
Note addressed to the Embassies abroad, based on the reported 
despatch of the Blontenegrin General Miyusheviuh to St Petersburg 
in order to bring about a conference of the Powers on Albanian 
affairs, the^orte declared categorically that it would not tolerate 
any foreign intervention in its internal affairs. 

Although Turkey has taken all the three steiis that the situation 
made imiicrative the end of the revolt has .not yet come. But we 
have not far to go in search of the rcasoost Montenegro has all along 
been the guide, philosopher and friend 9/ the Albanians and King 
Nicholas is trying his old tricks even to-day. When even Austria 
suggested to him to use his good offices in bringing about a 
surrender of the Albanians he assumed what the Euro[iean Pi ess 
is pleased to call “ a correct altiiude " It is suggested that the use 
of his good offices “ would impair the thesis " that the troubles in 
Albania aie no concern of Montenegro or of any foreign Power. This 
reply displays a considerable srmse of humour, hut it shows no 
respect for truth. The “thesis" has already been impaired by 
the mischief-making of Montenegro, for having stirred up the 
tribes in Albania nt the beginning of the revolt, and given 
them refuge when beaten out of Albania, it has now done 
the only thing still in its power by marching the Albanian 
refugees on into the interior to prevent their learning about 
the promised amnesty and to hamper negotiations. It is worthy 
of the T%mt% correspondent in Constantinople to hope that this 
View of the action of Montenogro is “ unnecessarily |)essiiiiistic,'’ 
and to say that it is explicable “ as being inspired either by a 
ddsirci to show deference to the wishes of certain Powers or by a 
wish to clear the border of certain ' bitter-enders ’ whose presence is 
calculated to encourage the Malisson to further resistance, or perhaps 
by both motives.” The Cettinje correspondent of the Times .says 
that a semi-official communique was issued stating that the Albanian 
Immigrants in Moutenegro had received with suspicion the Turkish 
promises, and ho concluded that this cx|K)sitiou of Albanian views 
also represented those of the Montenegrin Government. Another 
correspondent of the Trmrr who travelled on the Moiiienegiin 
border says that the Albanians vehemently declaa^d that they would 
not return home even if the Sultan hlUui their houses with gold. 
They had been free for four hundred years and would never submit 
to the Turkish yoke. King Nicholas was then only friend und 
they would remain there even if he gavo orders to cut their throatn. 
They refused to return homo unless King NichoLis got a guanintee 
of theii; safety. We do not know whether eu*n after tins rhe 
Press Of Europe can have the hardihood tc talk about the 
diesis that the Albanian trouble w*as 1 he concem of Turkey alone 
and that it would be impaired if King Nicluilas interveaed by 
persuading the refugees to return horriu. The voice of Montenegro 
can easily be detected m the statements of the Albanians, Ciormany 
has not shown any inelinaLion to join hands wi'li Austria, Russia and 
Italy in lecturing the 'Porks and as a nutter of fact u was believed 
that, on the contra^, Germany suggested that Montenegro should be 
bidden to behave ccprectly in future. But the Times iwespondent 
in Montenegro considered that such a lecture would not conduce 
to the maintenance of peace I 

Autlrio, Russia and Italy, however, seem to have veered round 
once more tu the position they Imd takon up before the Sultan 
announced his conceas'cm'i in Klt>ssova Austria perhaps still 
iiisisti that the Malissoris should retain ‘.he light to bear arms, and 
the otlier concessions, which arc underspiod to be the same which 
were offered last Ihxember, are regarded as insufficient. These 
were : firstly, on amnesty for olIendcTS; socoqdly, the appointment 
of Albanians only as local kaimalams and mndirs; thiidly, 
GompensatioQ for kim surrendered to the Government; fourthly, the 
reduction of the sheep-taa to one piastre per anima]; fifthly, the 
oxcoigtion of enen over twenty-three from militaiy service, and 
of the bm^ipts from serving outside the vilayet of Scutari in time 
of peace, c^ccept at Coostantinople; and sixthly, the rebuildiag of 


houses destroyed during the operations by the Oovemment These 
terms were ratified by Bedri Pasha, the then Fa/i of Scutari, 
but the Albanians say that they have remained a dead 4 etter, 
and the Times correspondent in Montenegro thinks that the 
Albanians, “ who differ from other Oriental peoples in the 
strictness of tlieir ideas regarding the pledged word", require 
some guarantee of the fulfilment of these terms. If these 
are the terms which the Government has now offered, we 
can only say that they are far more generous than any of the 
European Powers would 111 similar drcumsUnces be likely to grant. 

It is absurd to call them vague. If that term is applied 
only to the words of the proclamation of Kossovo, we can well 
undentand that with varying local conditions it would have been 
absurd for the Turkish Government to have embodied in a general 
proclamation details of the concessions which may vary in different 
localities and for different tribes in accordance with local and 
tribal needs. 

Turkey has done all that she could reasonably be expected t 
to do. Bui if she cannot mutilate herself by giving to an outlying ^ 
province complete autonomy—which is certain to lead to its fallinj^ | 
a prey to one or more of the Powers of Europe on her frontier— 
allow a wedge uf internationalization to be inserted in bei Empire ] 
by permitting the Powers to guarantee the concessions which she k.^ 
offers to the insurgents, who can blame herP A great Asiatic ‘ 
and a i^cmite once gave to the world a Golden Rule of conduct,^-. 

o. 

profess to be the followers of that great teacher in a special maimer, I 
ore often reluctant to give to a DOD-Chri.stian Power the liberty 
action within her own dominions which they enjoy in the fuilest ^ 
measure within their own-»And often even in those of others. It is not 
possible to adhere in practice to the ideal preached by Christ in 
his Sermon on the Mount, for in such matters as national honour 
and interests even arbitration is mostly unthinkable m Europe, 
Turkey was often too weak to do mere than make a virtue of 
necessity, and had tn turn the other cheek also to the sniiter. But 
with returning strength have come to her the wisdom and virtues 
of modem Chnstians, and her answer to the Powers was the ordei 
for general mobilization. King Nicholas followed suit, but postponed 
the mobilization because the Powers hod realized that they bad strung 
the bow ton sharply and there was danger of lU snappii^^. I'his 
was a welcome titminnendo after the crescendo cuhininating in 
the threats of Austria. \Vc hope the Powers are Jess inclined now 
to lecture Turkey or interfere in her internal affairs. It is at rimes 
like these that fine realizes how much Turkey has gained in strength 
under the Young Turks, and belief is also strengthened in that 
best commonplace of modem politics, that preparedness for war h 
the security of peace 

Short ^ory. - 

A Hajee’s Atonement. 


Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto ye It is' 
a commentary on the changing ideals of mankind that those wb/l 


i 


We were seated on the trading vessel, |the Lass d L&mHmt 
on Its way from Jeddah to Constantinople when an aged Tintiah 
gentleman travelling as a first class passe^iger, and giving the 
impression of a man of wealth from the number of servanti and 
comforts which surrounded him, came on deck and was enjoying 
the freshness of the air, which is always to be expeiienoed even in 
the Red Sea at the end of January He made a pitnaaot featofo of 
our group on board with hk picturesque dress and flowing white 
beard blown by the breeze. Captain Barrows, oui genial slrippei^ 
having joined us, we naturally aslmd'hiia who our distingutsbed fellow-^ 
passenger might be. 

“ Ae is a Hajee returning from Mecca, where bo has once more 
been on a pilj^nuige, and to his act of atonement af^ his fine Haj 
some one owes the most charming bride that ever 'gladdened the 
heart of a sailor. Come, gentlemen, fill your glaifes and drink ^ 
to the—Hajee.” " ^ 
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** You asked me the other day if a man in my position who 
roughs it amongst all sorts and conditions in all sorts of places has 
any fiuth in human nature left Yes, I confess it, I have it in full 
measure. I have roughed it in many ports and come in contact 
with men whose characters wouldn’t bear the strictest investigation; 
nevertheless, I believe there are few persons so utterly depraved as 
to be incapable of performing generous, even heroic, deeds if the 
right occasion presents itself. That venerable gentleman pacing 
the opposite deck, 1 could tell you his story to prove it, 

“ Let's have the story by all means, Captain, ” we rhorussed. 
“ Sounds like being transported to the Middle Ages, this talk of 
pilgrims and atonements.” 

Having passed round a bdx of cigars, Captain Barrows leant 
back in his chair, and meditatively puffed the soothing weed until 
he was enveloped in a cloud of fragrant smoke. Then yielding to 
insistent cries of “ Come, Captain, spin us that yarn, " he 
relinquished the half-finished cigar and told the following story — 

” Seme time ago 1 was about to steam fiom Constantinople, 
when a Turkish merchant came on board and earnestly besought me 
to undertake the transportation of four large rough-looking coses, 
which he declared contained rugs of a special make which he was 
under contract to have delivered in London upon a ccrLiin date. 
The trader who hod promised to transport the merchandise had 
disap^iointcd him, and failure to keep the contract would result in 
senous financial loss. He oAcred me generous compensation for 
the transportation of the cases, and promised to cable to a certain 
London firm to which they were addiesscd 10 claim them at 
the docks. I accepted the commission and the cases wcic soon 
aboard. 

" The merchant, who had anxiously superintended the loading 
of the merchandise, raised a loose lath at the tO]> of otic case and 
displayed the costly and beautiful rugs benearh , then being informed 
1 would not be responsible for the safety of such nuperlectly 
protected goods, he expressed himself .sensible of the risks fo which 
his property were exposed, earnestly entreated that the rases miglii 
be lowered with extreme care to the liold, and implorrxl that rjfte, 
which he indicated, might lemaiii upon deck 

“ This List request struck me as being decidedly extraordinary, 
not to say ccrentnc, but yielding to the almost agori/sing appeal 111 
the old man’s eyes I granted it 

’ Allah succour you, my .son, id your hour of need, e^^en though 
you believe not in His J'ruphet,’ he exclaimed, turning abru[)tly 
from me to leave the ship. I intercepted him at the gang plank 
and explauiud tha^ it would be necessary tor me to have, his name and 
address it I assumed the responsibility of carrying his propetty. 

The merchant demurrtrd about viving me this informatioii, 
but finding me obdurate ht' finally yielded. The name bu gave 
ii>o filled me with amaaemenl. It was that of a wealthy racrclianl 
of Consiantmople who was at one time looked upon by Eurn}«c as a 
monster of fanatical cruelty, and a relentless persecutor 01 the 
Armenians. Something of the abhonrencB 1 leit was doubtless ex¬ 
pressed in my face. At any rate he turned from rnel&bruptJy ard was 
abimt to go ashore, when the appearance on deck of two uniformed 
eScialb seemod to deprive him of the power of locomotum. 

The officials produced a warrant authorizing them m the name 
of the Sultan to search the X/ur o' Lcnidon for an Armenian family 
that had escaped from prison, and was supposed to be sailing 
away in some outgoing vewl. 1 signified my willingness tliat 
they idiQuld proceed with the performance of their duty. 

*’ llie aged merchant watched them anxiously, and the hand 
with which he stroked hia long white beard sliook as with palvy, 
when he saw them after a fruitless search all about the boat 
prepare to prise open his cases. 

“ With slow dignity he approached, and explained the cases 
were Kis , but I noticed that his bent form trembled os he raised the 
loosened latha, and displayed the rugs benealli. I also saw unmis- 
takeable relief expressed on his face when^flie officers, to whom 
he was well known as a devout Musaalmad, desisted from further 


inspection of his property and went ashorei * Glory be to Allah! 
Allah is good, and Mahomed is his Prophet I ’ he muttered aa he 
gazed with satisfaction on the retreating forms of his oouatryman. 
* Farewell, my son I ’ he added, turning to me. ‘ Allah send you a 
prosperous voyage' ^ 

"Some hours later I was standing near the case which in 
compliance with the Turk's strange request remained on deck when 
I heard the weak wailing cry of an infant 1 

" ‘ Surely,' I said * this is some strange freak or fancy, or else 
the wind is rising with veiy peculiar sounds ! * 1 listened intently, 
and above the wash of the wave, and the clatter of machinery, I 
heard again that piteous cry. There was no mistaking it this time, 
and I felt convinced that it issued from the rough wooden case 
beside me 

” Part of the crew was immediately summoned and chisel and 
hammer were qui(.kly brought into requisition. The top laths were 
quickly raised, and to our horrified sight was revealed the uncon¬ 
scious form of a young woman, in whose rigid arms an infant was 
clasped. 

" ' Sluides of I )rakc and Nelson >' I exclaimed. * What diabo 
heal trick is this he has played on me. Lift her out gently lads; 
(X'rhaps she’s not ()uiie dead.’ 

” With rough but kindly hands two sailors transferred the 
swooning woman from the coffin-like case to the deck, while their 
conqianions looked on in awe struck silence. 

"One brawny weather-beaten fellow had already taken thebaby^ 
a mite of three or four months^>up in his arms, and os he caressed 
the helpless morsel orbunuinity—and I doubt not thought of his 
own little ones in Liverpool something glistened on his bronzed 
check , It iiuy have been a dash of salt spray, but it looked like 
a tcai 

" When cold wii'er hod been dashed in her face, and some stimu¬ 
lant iorced down her throat, she raised her head and looked around 
in nmi/cment, Presently her eyes rested on the Union Jack that 
lloalcd above her, and 111 all my wandering 1 have never heard a 
more fervent " Thank Ood,” which she uttered while gazing upon 
that emblem of glorious liberty. 

'*' Kind «<irs ” she cned in broken English ' save, I beseech 
you, niy husband * The coses—not in them mgs but people, open, 
or they may be die' 

" Wc iMimcdiatcly had the other cases brought up from the hold 
and o[X!ard carefully. And then followed the most touching scene 
enacted on the decks of my lillie craft I’m only a rough sailor, 
but somehow iny eyes grew foggy when a young man whom we 
released from the next case embraced his wife and child restored 
from the ve i jaws of death. 

" ^ (.larefully lads I ’ 1 cried as the men with right good will 
began to remeve the laths from the last case, 'who knows what 
freight wc may have here.' 

"' Aye, aye, sir'' sang out the men to the accompanying 
clash of hammers and chisel 

''A moment later when the last lath was removed a mingled 
ciy of horror and adniiratiOn burst from out lips. Before us lay 
unconscious the most beautiful girl 1 have ever seen It would 
lake too long to rehearse the thrilling tale they relaled to us. 
The substance of it was that they were Armenians who were 
accused of .sedition and imprisoned by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment 1'he man was condemned to death, while his wife and 
sister were sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 

Two days before the date fixed for the man's execution, 
the venerable Turkish merchant liad returned from the pilgrimage, 
He had gone to Mecca like a devout Moglem, clothed m an 
unsown white shroud, forbidden to kill the smallest vermin, and 
hod remembered in the Kalxi all his sins, including the persecution 
of the Armenians. He also remembered that it was not his religion 
which hod dictated the slaughter of Chnstlaiis, bdt bis ow» narrow¬ 
ness and cruelty. He returned to Turkey a chaB^ man, more 
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I roligiolu and left fenaticoL Heie he learnt of the late of theae 
, Amem$aB. Filled with a noUe rcmorae^ the neicbant reablved to 
make complete an atonement u lay in hb poeer. By briUhg 
i gaolers—4iid thereby incurring grave personal risks—he succeeded in 
having thb Armenian and his^ family smuggled out to his 

, warehouse, packed as cases of mgs, and finally put aboard 

' the Lass d Lmdon as 1 already told you—one genuine case of 

, nig9 being put aboard with them to divert suspicion and to help 

to defray expenses. 

My interesting passengers could speak English fairly well. 
They belonged to the educated claiis tapd proved pleasant com- 
; panions. The girl indeed was fasanating company Her pretty 
r broken English beguiled many an hour—and—confound it all, 

* what are you all grinning about ? 

1 

I ** Ha, ha" I wc laughed, “ our jovial Chaplain is caught all 
: right.” Truly cupid iipares neither wisdom nor grj/zled hair. 

! A. Qb’MRIl!.. 



. WiiarHEa the existence of pau[y^risni in India is set down to 
I climatic conditions of the country or to the national peculiantiob 
I of the [icoplc, be it due to our supenont) in the virtue of 
I social benevolence or to the prevailing system of the (iovornmnu, 
I the fact remains that India, too, like Belgium is the classic land of 
c pauperisnii” and unless and until the prfiblcm is manfully faced the 
} evil will go on increasing to dangerous limits. It is in the interest 
i of the cunimuruty as well as that of the Siate that pat pers .should 
\ not be allowed to be let loose on society like a swarrn of locusts. 

! lliey pester society in the form of beggars and sw'inUlcrs and, as 
I their numbers increase, they gatlicr strength and buLomc a danger 
- to the State. Rome had to face the Slave trouble and India may 
, have to face the Pauper trouble. Having nothing to eat or to do 
' the able-bodied paupers arc liable to *oe tempted to doing .nischtcf. 

^ It is not uncommon that they fill the ranks ol the vriiUinab and 
become thugs, pick [x>ckets, thieves, robl^ers, murderers and political 
^ miscreants and desparadoes. 

in ancient Greece, crimiimU used to take shelter in temples 
sacred to certain deities, as thi.y do to tins da> :n Persia by entoririg 
the boundaries of a starat j) and taking iidvantugo of the 
' law of Aast In meduevul Europe the mouastnes protected 

fugitives from justice. In India religious mendicancy is the 
safeguard against detection of crime. Anyone vliu wibhes to 
conceal his identity may bi^comc a /aJtir and under tiui ^loak 
he may commit all tlie seven deadly sin^ ^itli impunity, ‘‘ilie 
ranks of the religious rnevdiuints/' Mr. tj. W. Gayer m his 
' l.<ectures on Some Criminal Tribc.s,' contain classes ol perrons with 
whom the police have much cimcetn '' 7Ie quotes as an illustration 
the case in Jubbulpore ol ("hand Pcrslmd and Sobha f aI, Brahmans, 
who having killed a cousin had kept then identify concealed from 
the police for full eight years, having roamed about the whole length 
and breadth of India as fakirs or sannyasis, I'hey took refuge 
in some temple, became ch^las to some gitnt who enjoined seven 
yearn rooming life on them, and finally rotunu'd to their native 
home as gurus where they wrra at last tracked by the police. 
Mr. Gayer's remaikff throw rouck light on the relarion between 
mendicancy and crime. “ It will be noticed/' says he, how he 
(Chand Pershadj at once took to the life of a religious mendicant, 
and how the whole fraternity seemed to welcome him, though 
a fugitive from Ju$t^ and though his riirpe was one that Indian 
Society is taught tp look on as terribly hemoua Another notice¬ 
able point is how natuially these people go about in large parties 
and what a lot of country they cover.” 

Th(!*atories of thugs and robbers in the garb of a or 
ufakir are too^numerous to hanoticed here. Mr. J. N. Bhattacharjee 


in his book ‘^Hindii Claates and Sects,” dweUliig on the subject ol 
religious mendicancy, says, ” There arc a few good and harmless 
men among them. But the usajwty of them are men of very 
low morals. They have among them ex-convicts, criminids 
wanted by the Police and persons out-casted for nuking illicit 

love.and in their new character, they are very often 

able to become the heads of moiustries vdth harems full of so- 
called *nuns.'” 

Some Hindu missionary societies lately tried to organise 
seditious propaganda and employed sadhus to spread sedition.* The 
following extract from the Englishman of an old date is significant: 
" The police have a suspicion that a large number of the so-called 
vwamis and sadhus now touring in the disaffected tracts ore there 
rather to embitter the lower orders than to turn them into paths of peace. 
It 15 quite m keeping with the subtlety which has characterised the 
cain^uign against the Government to make use of religion as 
A cloak to rover malicious design, but it is to be hoped that the really 
pious and educated Hlndu^' and Buddhists will come forward to 
denounce this monstrous abuse of the religious freedom which the 
Government has freely granted to all classes ip India ” 

Referring to the same subject, Mr. Oman, in the “ M> sties. 
Ascetics and !jaints of Indui,'’ tells how he visited a nionostry in 
the Punjab and says ’—Being informed by one of my companions 
tliat I was much iiitciested in sadhus the abbot of the monaslry 
fonhwilh broke out into a tirade ogainsl the wl ole crew There 
might, ho said, be one in a hundred who had any pretensions to 
goodness or virtue but the rest w'ere vile scum and ui.mitigated 
scoundrels ” Mr Oman further on say.^ “ He (the abbot) wishi-d 
that Government would enact :hat tack and ei'eiy sadhu skmld 
tarry a cerhficatu‘tfj shmv whu andwhai he trally was, a suggestion 
which might be commended to the consideratton oj the auihonties 
as its adoptvn would certainly he convenient at seasons of general 
nn*vst 01 political tension ” ('Ihe italics are mine.) 

J'rom what has been written above, one can cusily set* what 
dangers lurk within the deeps of religious mendicancy, both to 

Society and to the State. It is the duty oi a G'lvernraent to 

protect fhc people from thieves and murderers or those who shelter 
tliem, and it also incumbent on a Btalc to protect itself from 
revolutionary malcontents and their designs Is it not a matter of 
urgent roii.u derail on for the Indian Government to repress mendi- 
uin.y and self-inflicted pauiierism by resorting to legislation? In 
England, vagrancy is prohibited by law In India ihere is no law 
lor mendicancy which is very closely allied tc* vagrancy. It may 
be said that lu a countiy like India where mcndicancn^ is supposed 
to be Ji {idtri of religion and at a time wKm national susceptibilities 
01 A certain class of Indians are so easily offended, it would 

be madness on the port of a foreign Government to tackle 

a quesiion tbiit m once knotty and thorny 'I hose favouring 
this view of masterly inactivity would feign shift the task on to 
thu shoulders of the social reformers. All leform must begin from 
within and the power of persuasion is tnil) gn^at, but u must be 
conceded that on such occasions Slate intervention not unofien 
precipitates .soiial reform, and that much con be done by gentle 
coercion. It was legislation, for instance, and not social reform 
which wiped off Sati and infanticide from the face of the Indian 
social w'orld so completely and so speedily. VVithout the aid of law 
even after the lapse of half a century this most horrid forA' of 
human sacrifice would have continued to exist in spite of the preach¬ 
ings of all the social reformers. And Sati was supposed to be 
a part of the Hindu woman's religions duties. It would be im¬ 
possible to extirpate mendicancy as it is impossible to tide over 
pauperism j but something may yet be done—somethn^ to reprw 
unnecessary mendicancy and selMidicted pauperisoh^-SDinetliiiig 
to reUeve the infirm pauper and the truly religious iwcluse, and 
to find work for the able-bodied pauper and the unemployed. 

* Leciofcs on Some Cnmnal THbei in lodia- 
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There are two cUeece of paupers (i) the physically fit and 
(3) the mArm. The physiodly At nmy again be divided into 
(l; those willing to work and (a) those who dislike work. It may 
be said that charity may relieve all these different kinds of paupers 
Bu: mere charity, while relieving the uinch of hunger, demoralises 
the recipient. It is no use conferring one anna worth of benefit on 
A man, if at the same time wc do him a rupee worth of harm To 
change an honest labourer into a bcggai by habituating him 
to live on alms u to help him to live, but to live a cripple all his 
life leaning on the crutch of charity This is not only doing him 
iiiAiiiie harm, but it is doing a permaneiu iniury to the earning 
capacity of a community. It means changing an agency of produc¬ 
tion into one of consumption * The mArm paupers may be 
relieved by chanty without doing any harm to the community or 
disturbing the economic balance But the energies of the able 
bodied should be turned to account If Oovernment Ands work 
for them it will not only confer an in estimable I'Kwn nn ihe 
physically-At paupers but will turn them into a <<curce of strength 
and revenue for itself and the enuntr) To sny that it uj I'ot eas) 
to And work for the unemployed to mminiur uuduly the 
extent and resources of India and lo do injustice to the {leaceful 
and industrious habits of the Indian paupers The lollowing extract 
from the limn of India of the 21st June w.M bear il out --“So 
far from our governnis being harasxed by the necessity of lindirg 
an outlet for the surplus population tlirmigh emigration, they arc 
rather thf nrKnsthJnr finding labour inffiiieut /o till tfu 

waste Ititid^ being brought under tlie olough ihrough irrigation, 
and our industrial leaders arc faced b) the necessity of reorganising 
their industry cn the principles of introducing labour-saving 
inachuiery in order 10 eronomise a labour force that 12 ceasing 

■o be cheap Speaking broadly, there is not an industry oi iTidia 
In day tAat t\ notsArat of laboui, and that nmari tipfilirx to a/^n- 
i ultmc over a large part of tlu minirv” (The italics arc mine; 
It would thus appear that a mass of unproductive wtul'ii is waning 
to .sent some useful purpose Miliums of acres are w iiting Lo he 
hllerl end to yield their treasures to the unfed and workless 
labourers Hundreds and thousands are crying, “ It is not chant) 
we ciuve bdt the privilege 10 work and earn our bread" Can 
I'oining be done to utilize the labour power of the Indian paupers 
tor tiacts which are at present barren and fruitless but which iir 
wailing to lie occjpied ^ Shall tla ihiscrument continue looking 
on all this waste of unemployed wealdi a^id enegy with folded 
arins> Is il not po^slble to legislate lo*- the relief of the inliirn 
(lauijers, fur employing the able-bodied, fie* putting a stnfj tu beggary 
and indisi'nminaie chant), and tor compelling the physically hi 
but unwilling lo-work {lauper^ to lie kept employed i* Th*^ 
exiicrimcnt has been tried in Englaiid a.id other buiopcan coun¬ 
tries and has proved a great .success Why, with recejsaiy 
ntudiAca'Jons, poor law^ siiould not be found useful foi India is a 
mysteiy, 

It‘s agreed on all hands that State relief ol the mdigeal is a 
iicce^saiy part of dviliaed social life. I’erhaps th^' most sinking 
fUjnfir.Tialion of the necessity of the ^loor law is to be found in tne 
vtordh of Spitki^ one of the greatest thinkers of Euiope, 
“Men,'' ^ys he, “ate likewise (nercome by liberality , chieAy those 
who have not the wherewnhal to buy the necessaries of life. But 
helping everyunc m need is far beyond the means and 
convenience of any pnvato pertson. For a private riiun’s wealth 
i-<i no match for such a demand. Also a single inanN opportunities 
are too narrow for him to contract friendship witJi all. Wherefore, 
providing for the poor is a duty that falls on the whole community 
and has regard only to the common interest," It is to be hoped that 
tt will not be lOf^ before the question will, in entirety or in 
part, be taken up by one of the many I.egislative Councils m 
India. 

MusHt^K Aumbd Zahidie. 


% 



Sill,— I ^lopped at iWisti on my way to Gorakhpur My curiosity, 
from reading kaderettes both in the Aihin ate of laicknow and the 
Leadci of Allahabad, had been aroused and I wanted to know 
Liu TL-al facts cl ihr Iase against the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
at Basti 1 fou.id that those worthy organs and their supporters 
wanted to make a moiintan of a molehill. Mr Muhammad Amin 
IS the* Deputy bupennlendenl c’f Police He has put in over 
ju yvars’ si n iri^ and xias one of the first to get these new appennt- 
inentx created on the recommendation of the Police Commission, 
A Patxvarr. cow weri into his copupound and xxlicn driven out 
by his sirvanis .1. dust to them, marking out his young child, 
wno happened to there Lnthn did not do, the shouts 
pioduied no died and ihe child was in imminent danger The 
Depul / ^upe^I^ltenc^ent ul Police, only lo protect his child, fired a 
charge of small shol at the row to dnve her away. The cow jumped 
over a fence and died a few hours after from the calf having been 
upset in lUi xvoiiib, fur .shr> was pregnant. 

hour Jagdish Prasad Sahib, I. C S., the officiating Col- 
h'tloi, was axxay on leave, and the opportunity was loo good for 
some people lo let 'ilip The Telegraph Office la thankful to the 
gencroaiiy of soiiiC, hIio lake pleasure in mischief, for the hill 
of Nairn Tal fell ihf elertnc vibrations of this affair, and the 
Commissioner and the judges, both of Gorakhpur and Basti, 
were also shaken u|j A romplaint M*as lodged in the C^urt of the 
Actinc Disinrt Magistrate Four days after, the Patwari, complain- 
nant, leaUscd his exact position, and learnt with some astonishment 
that section 211 of the I. P C. was often efficacious against a 
false complaint He volununly withdrew his criminal proceedings 
and wantbd lo seek the enjoyable luxury of an action in the Civil 
Colirt ^ 

Theta* arc the real facts of the case. The Editors of tlie AdiyiLOie 
and tlie leader did not move their Little Anger before insert¬ 
ing paragraphs which tended to make this a Hindu-Muhaminadan 
question and contained a number of false insinuations. It was no 
comment on a public affair, but a clear case of distortion of a 
simple matter Was it not meant clearly to excite Hindu feeling 
against a senior Government official because he was a Muasal m a n ? 
In view of what lias been published m the Leader of 6th and 
9th July, we expect the Government will try to^nmask the persons 
who have been doing their best to create bod feeling between 
the communities by wilfully misrepresenting the facts. 

One Wiyi Kbows. 
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^ Selection* 
tik'( sadodrnM* ' 

It is oQtf by the innerligiit of a syhi^ntk imaghiation th^ 
the pro&ne reader can hope tolcize all tha^rithal significance of 
the serieii of debates, first on Lord LarttdoWne’d Bill and then on 
the Veto, which the vulgar irrelevaDee of a Baidi Yaoliday has brought 
at last to a pause. It was a superbly English spectacle. Here was a 
piopoeal which makes an end of the H^ohieof Fords os the centuncs 
have known it, attenuates the heredila^ principle into a thin survival, 
and threatens to place on benches, to #hich even a ducal coronet 
will no longer be a passport, the elect of “colleges, ” m which even 
Socialists and Nationalists will play their part. There were witty 
speeches 'Phere were irritable speeches Above all. there were 
dull bpeeches. But in all the debate there was no orator who 
attempted to make conscious this stupendous act of rtvolutitm and 
renunciation. Even I^ord Rosebery’s rhetoric halted, and found 
for the burden of its theme, in the first and less studied of two 
elTorts, no argument more inspiring than a complaint that l^rd 
Unsdowne had proceeded by Bill instead of by. resolution, and had 
borrowed from the Ijttin longues the alien name of “ colleges." A 
J^lin House would have devised for itself a greater end. It would 
have known how to intone with purple words and rolling iAora/n its 
own funeral march It would have summoned the past to curse the 
futuie. It would have mode to-day tragic, and lo-moirow oiinnous 
But It was not a great hereditary caste which said farewell on these 
momcDtraiff days Ui history. It was rather the English public school 
tradition which gave its finest exhilntion of good lorm It has 
teamed to see in life a sort of cricket match, on which the •^curc is 
the commentary It has mode of a Red Indian sioirisin llie ideal oi 
its manners It has induced in itsrlfa cultivated aphasia, which m 
its turn has killed emotion The backwncjdsman will lose his coronet 
as an Indian might lose his scalp, h may even be argued that he 
hus carried the art of silence to a higher pitch of ^M-rlection rhe 
Indign would wy nothing 'Plie Peer talks l omnionplaces 

The House of 1*ords will not die <n ilit grand manner hut, 
ijtideed, the fact is that it has not os yet madi up lU m.nd Irj die at 
gll. There i.s a nice choice of m^.taphi)rs to he rallied froi.t these 
lordly speeches. .Some talked of being buried alive oinc t ompared 
theiliselves with the aristocrats of the 'IVrror d.i* iisMng their late, 
while the tumbril waited at the dooi of ther |ir-i-in They have 
indeed heard the rumble of us wheels , hut they are still atium^uing 
to corrupt the gar^ler with an offer of their watches and fhains, 
and their is a note of hope in the voice of leaner. ff Di-ath sta>id> 
at the door, they still conceive that they may he allowed to hve hy 
pumping oxygen into a surviving lung Then s no greai way 
dying in such a situation, save the way which the iTmcli anstocrac} 
found. Half of it joined the people in the Tuiinis ( onrt. and the 
other hall played Coriolamis. Our aristoenus have no such • renchanl 
instincts. The English mind abhors a dilemmii as Niitun abhO’-s .1 
vacuum In our landscapes there always a middle v a> .Some 
men meet fate with a prayer, and others with a w.ircry I he English 
Upper Clara fhees even death with a comjironu^e Kurke [jiMiited out 
that when our VVhigiforefatbery clethronetl King Janic.s, they were 
careful to avoid the enunciation of any general piinriplc, or the laying 
dram of any noiton, which wcoihl seeir to imi^iiy the iighi ol a people 
to make and utunoke us ktngs^ They sought their Ju^tlficallul1 in the 
Miultitudmous and accidtmtal rcumstanceK ol the day. So it is 
with this recasting i>f the Hou^' cn..orda It does noi quite aflirni, 
k not qaite deny, the hereditary prmciple. U Miggests that 
one hereditary but still etacted Peer in three may l>c a rather good 
amalgam. It jugg^oa with figures to product just such a (onser- 
votive prqMmderaace as k supposes the Commons may acn-pt 

It iSf indeed^ clear that the hereditary prinripal has no longer 
a serious defender, even among the hereditary caste* It is true that 
Ijord Curson used brave words about it. “ Speaking, ho hoped, 
without undue pride”—the picture of Lord Cur^u speaking without 
undue ^apaggorts itself as a theme, ready-made for “Ma.\”—he 


declared that it was the glory of the aristoCtacT, to which he 
belonged, |o render public senriee without desire of reward. The 
infling rewardikthak to a^ Vidilojr of the Indies are nor, n^e 
suppose, to he reckoned. But even this tribute to the virtues of 
the anstoergey was a plea, not for leaving the House of l^rrK 
unrefomied, but rather for subjecting it to a process of election 
fettered by qualifi'*atioiis. It wilt not, in future suffice bit 
bom a r>uke, unless one has also been chosen a Mayor, r&ut. 
perhaps, the real due to the state of mind which has s 
lightly abandoned the hereditary prinaple, is to be sought m 
liird Curzun’s iiirluhioD of “ great bankers” among “that class 
whom they would like to see in this House, and the plea fnr 
the admission of ” men of undoubted financial ability ” which serM^cl 
as a peroration to the IlefI of Dunmore's speech. In 'heselMo 
sentences spoke iliu real change which has come over the House of 
J^irds rhe lines which separated the aristocracy from the plutu mcy 
have been obliterated by generations of prudent marriages. Alayfair 
has mated uith Chicago, and Frankfort with Dalmeny. The ** great 
bonkeis" would not be strangers 111 that House. They would b>- 
the lathers-in-law and the brothers by niamage of the hereditary 
Peers It was possible in the naive decades of the En.jl.iiicl of 
William and Victoria to play off the pnvilege of wealth against the 
privilege ni birth The magnates of Maiichebter assailed ilu 
territorial class with ilieir .anti-corn law agitation The territorial 
class retorted with tin Factory Acts To-day the two interests are 
solid riio Huusc of I.zirds, reformed or un-reformed, hereditary 
or li>bnd, will Always he the bulwark of v.calth, weallh /luid and 
wealth solid, mcaIiIi that has rnslall^ed 111 acres ana nealth iha^ 
flows 111 uncjamul dividends The fiinctioii of an Upper Hojse 
was staled 111 surtitiGnliy general terms by the Duke of Somerset, 
when ho called on the House to resist thanges in winch, ne declared, 
the (knernniuil had “no object but plunder" The Duke of 
Northumberland frankly accepted the Unsdowne [imposals, bei aiiv 
he believed flur they would cfTcrtually "check dcmocnui/ which 
lie icrsUy defined as ihai form c,f Government which prevails in du. 
decay ol a Siatr I'he totlages .u Waihmtie are, one supposes, 
thub form of archio r fjre \^.hich pi^vails in its lieyda) Hut the 
calculation t leiir V reformed House of T^airdsi n which great hnnkc. 
sat, would lx as t'In icn: a safeguard of slum property a pundy 
herediiary House 'I’liere is a method in this excess of iipportun sm 

1 he aUitudc <>f the more inielhgent of the hcroditaiy Peers nsiy 
be denned as oiii of shrewd and rum|>laccnt foresight te'upenxJ by 
11 sentimenial rrgrci 'I’liey know that while heredkaiy titles rCinain, 
the forces of Miobhery will always be at the service of prx.>pcrty riir y 
liave gilded wealth .'ind endowed birth The combination would 
retain iLs mfluenire if the House of Lo-iJs were swept utterly away 
'Fney fate with equanimity any Second Chamber whith a nation 
reared 111 compromises is likely to devise. 'Fhore only speaks th>» 
instinctive dislike 01 change to which Lord Newton gave a simp> 
expression. He viewed any change in rhe composition of the House 
with delesunon. " He had no grievance against the House It 
hod always ireattd bun better than he deserved ” Those scno^nce^k. 
might stand as the motto of his order and his party. They have no 
grievance again'^r siK;iely. 1< has always treateil them hettei than 
they deserve An Upper House will always be formed of such meii. 
Elect 11 or breed it, it will oe oom^iosed of people who have bad 
mure tlian their deserts. Nominate it or select it by collages, it will 
still regard change with " detestation." ItJs that profound instinct 
which enables a menaced caste to view the future with Some approach 
to equBLniinity There have been menaced castes which daiM^ on a 
volcano. Bui the forces which surged beneath them were alien and 
pitiless. Our ^'eera dance indeed. But the suaseulottes are thdr 
paruiers in Uie maw|Ueiade. “ Peer 499 ” encoutiterB Mr Churdiill 
in a Venetian dook. Lord Rosebery, in the moment of chssoliition 
and despair, comforts himself with the vision of his qUl frieiid, I.aifid 
Haldane, at the head of the invading host. Hunm tempers the 
revolution, and in the hour of death there lightens |he hope of a 
solid resiirrection.<- 7 )te JVa/Am. 










The Councillor Abroad. 

(By thb How. Mr- Gup.) 

As lart^e a charter as the wind to blow un whom [ please ” 

—yon Likf ft 

A GREAi* humourist lias written of tramps at home and tramps 
abroad. But although the fine fren/jf of many a Councillor has been 
described at home) there's no record of the gay doings of any of that 
gallant band abroad Hot that Councillors do not tramp abroad. 
Hoii. rnemoers uccasionaJly slip away unobserved, and the P and O 
Company has fed many a devout Moslem on the “ passive resiiter ” 
whole neck had been unceremoniously wrung. A fowl is not foul 
for a that ’ Similarly, many a pious Hbdu hai crossed the bUck 
waters, in spite of the anathemas of the Brahmins, without having 
Kashi lUirth laid a foot and a half deep on the (teks and in the state 
saloons and cabms and without a drop of Ganges water^ven to 
dilute JSrandfe Pamitt 

T'here ia\e been visits of pleasure and frankly acknowledged 
as such But to Bhupen Bahii duty and pleasure are synonyms. 
When otlicrs would go to see the Coroiiation ptocession as a pleasing 
Bight, Bhupen Balm would go to pay his homage to bis King snd 
Hmperor. ^Vhen another would go to 'Appy ' Ampstead 'Bath on 
a Sank Holiday to enjoy the fun of hearing all kinds of whistles 
and every variety of rattles, or for the joy of being tickled by 
ha'penny ticklers, or for the luxury of being smothered by three- 
foiirths-dusl-and-one-raiirth-confetti, Bliiipen Babu wuiAd proceej 
thither with the solemn and imperial intention of (.ultivating the 
aociuaintance of the British workman I 

i>ct us pass over the railway journey to Bombayi and the 
interveniag ftwtnigbt between the depimire from the liallard Pier 
and amval at the landing facing the Chalk Cliffs of Dover. It may 
be that he fed on the fish which the P. and O. Company supplied 
for his meals, or it may be that a controversy arose, the two agreed 
todrf)^, and, on the contrary, he fed the fish in the sea T*here's 
nut much interest in such unpolitical and impolitic details. Rather 
let us picture him apostrophising the sacred land of Liberty in the 
atnin of Curran, the land which for a time gave asylum to Krisli- 
navanna^ and now has under its fostering core the great B. P ^Bepm 
Pal and nof the British Public. Perhaps that land is willing to shelter 
ohder its protecting wings many another such patribt^id not 
owmation deprive it of the privUegel To pass ^ let as imagine 
Bhupen Babu alighting at Victoria, and falling p^ipitately into the 
anns of brother Nobin Sen (misoilled Nevinson)! Kuar Hardie or 


Kamji Macdona'd l.,ct us picture to ourselves the patriarchal 
blessings of the universally reveied Badnbaran Baba or the enfolding 
embrace of unbleached Indian Cotton 

The scene is changed, and wu find tho hon. tramp loafing 
about the Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday. Kuar Hardie, the 
Sirdar of all the holiday-makers, is his guide, as he has always been 
hi!! philosopher and fnend He is introduced to 'Arry Smith and has 
his hand jerked i ut from his shoulders, for it is evident that Smith 
has been drinking the healih of the King in several pints of— 
gingerbeer But bless my soul, he was not afVaid of Brituh 
working men! There comes 'Arriet, Duchess of BillingsgaLte, 
shedding jokes and babies at every step. Oh, what a sight I 
Bhupen Babu regrets bis Bill has not yet passed. He could 
have taken hack j. hefty cargo of such elegant creatures as the 
firat iiutalmeni of Social Rebnn. As for the humour of the 
holiday-makeis, it iv uttered in the voice of a dove or night¬ 
ingale. Their diction is superior to tliat of an ordained cunte, 
their tone more squeamish than that of Mrs. Grundy or the 
President of an Exeter Hall meeting. Their sturdy common-sense 
makes him speculate what an excellent leaven they would be to 
lerment the dull lump of the Anglo-Indian Administration. The 
Bakery badly needed it, and some of these 500 prospective Peers of 
the Coahtion would be far supenoc to the Dukes and Earls and 
other .SLickers in the Service. 

The scene is once more changed, and Bhupen dabu, shy as, 
a debutante at her first Drawing Room, explains to the Liberals 
of UiG f>ure!it ol Dean huw embarrassed he was* at the invitation 
to speak, (Magna eil 0 laboured under some 

degree of heMtation in rising for his virgin effort to speak on an English 
pUtform, inasmuch as the language was bidiskt and the accent 
fennghee ^ He relates Ins experiences of the British working Wien and 
women and his appreciation 6f them, and who could ever accuse 
Bhupen Babu of flattery ? He next discourses on the virtues of 
L.iberalisni and the horrors of an illiberal administration He deftly 
hints that while they ploughed the sands of Opposition only when ihe 
I'oriei were in power, India fared worse, for oven ^he Liberals were 
only “half a do/cn of the other." But the next moment he 
is back to the praise of Liberals Thev had come into 
power jdst in time But perhaps he tried their patience with »uch 
Liberal praLe ? “ No, go on," said several voices* So, this 
passport, he approached the Lord Advocate of 3cWtland« the 
veracious Ure. Could he not spare out of his superfluity a ringle 
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tboiigbt to IndiA? A giaitt in bi> putyi» great man in bis coantiy, 
would be remain a dwarf in (b« ErnfMe? Pnmdenee had gnen 
him great gUka tVonld Ifb (m^^H ooI^' on ttie eve of Gedant 
Electiona in oonncctHin nilb 'Old Age I'ediriaM? He puyed he 
might uliliw them to that llo whole Empite^ including Indi^ 
might benefit Biitone ainn''Miek<«thcime people. They would 
ofiao lie only in Great Britain ihem lix|ettiitg that theie mu audi n 
thing ai Greater Britain. ln.«oneiwt^ he thairiu them for having 
nmOomd the bhur pill of India/'aqgjtf'OoaMd with the piniw 
of Liberal and Labocioiiti. Eitgland. Any oooitaqr to him wu 
fcin<tM|ii 10 IndWi Ibr Pfint c*ut mti. If th^y took interett 
in Jadiai the Britidi woold be iafcen deMal by Mother IndiOi and 
theatoijiofbomba and Biotmiiig piitoK of Khulna daonita and 
Todeorin rinta wtmld heoonie hm the memory of an evil dnem 
' whkii vNHild vaniA into the mid of oblivion with the raya of the— 

< EiaiOg Son. Bd£i^1 

The a&ia <mce more shiftig tnd insieid of the niitic sunound- 
iDgf of the FomI of Deent Bbupeo Babu ii* ” discovered ” seated 
in the ente^ehainber of the great Vircier. He is busy invkUUa Ute 
with the 'Captebi of the whole Angb-lndian Crewe. The talk is 
no more of Aririiti working men and women and their Bank liolideys. 
A grander theme needs a different key, and Bhupen Babu is now 
a loyal subject picturing in antiafiation the central figure of the 
Emperor in a Durbar setting. In the Supreme Council he was 
the Peri debarred from Paradise, with Honest John Morley keeping 
the Eastern Gate He had heard Honest John’s srd answer, 

** 'Tis written in tiie Rook of Fa.e 
Thou canr/t not \ms the Eastern C'atc *' 

Uul ht would try the njcrc aristocratic Crewe He v;ould 
not bluntly mention aught about the Settled Fact. He beats 
about the bush by talking of the cha'iU.seinenl of innocent Indians 
That gave him on excellent opening Indians were used to being 
Mruck in order to arouse their enthusiasm and loyally Why not 
signalise the new post-Durbar era by slriAing their imagination 
also? A voice at the key-hole H&id, "Hear, Hear” It was ;iw 
the beknighled K. G. G But it siartled the Secretary ul State. 
He cut short (he interview ! 

done — Application hied with the remark that appli¬ 
cant abciuld be informed it would receive allention in due course 
Drop Scene I 


Petly Larceny. 

(Bv Our SPBfiai Kufiomsniac.) 

[Moita—“Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find Vafa J 

Mam argues that woman should not be tiuctcd loo far, woman 
feels that man cannot be trusted too near 


Many a married man feels like a hypocrite when be i» congratu 
lating a newly marned ctMiple. 


The first Fancy Dress Wedding has made its Low—1/Kd Old- 
^>ark’s to Hypaua B. Blogg of Pittsburgh Oldpork was screamingly 
well got' up as a slot machine. " A Million in the Slut'' was written 
across him. 


IxivR and logic are not on speaking teriuh. 


It’s not the fancy diess that makes the fool. 

A Fiw are anmods to earn money , most are merely anxious 
i to get It. 

Natfire forgets to make a fur>l of a man it gives some 
.V women a ohance. 


Many a man who demands justice would whine for mercy 
if be got It. ' 

A MAM may have heart enough to love tno women at the 
time; but he certaiiily ought to have brains enOQH^ not lotry it, 

“An, it ia superb I MhgdiBque!"* cried diw French aviator, 
as be aviated through space a thousand digry Mfc above the l>ltie 
set. “Andwhenlarrise in England^ se people zere wHi shoot 
' Brava f' and wave seir hots^ lor me 1 

He soiled along happily. Fmmttly the sunlit, (Chalky ch'fi^' 
of AlUon come into view. He Uised Ms hand in an ecstasy of }oy. 

But, alasi for Us trimnph. A iiiddmi gnyt of wind upset 
his calculations, bis coorse^^ood his counge^nor to mention himself. 
He descended from the sublime tojtbe ridiculous, and fell pUmk 
into the sea. 

“Ze rescue^ze rescue 1 ” he shrieked. 

A holiday tripper jumped from a boot aud brought hm lotu 
safety. After the flabby flier bad wrung his clotoes, he wrung .iit; 
hand of his resfCuer, and cried: 

“ Ah, my preserver^my good preserve/! ” 

“’Old ’ard, guv’nor—’old ’ard 1” retorteo Ins Ijeneiactor, 
crossly "You needn’t chaff a feUer jes becus’e works in a jarii 
factory i ” 

CONviNCK a woman tbai she getting a bargain, ,H.r,d she ^ill 
pay anything. 

Ghey . “Oh, 1 wish 1 bad yoar voice I” 

Gicen . *' No doubt you would enjoy using ii' 

Giey. * Na 1 was thinking, if it were mine, 1 could stop 
when i liked.” 


A /LiRT IS A body of feminmity entirely surrounded by men. 


il? 


Wamts. 0 to know—if you take a man’s word, how can lie keep 


" Dear Cl bra/' wrote the young man, “pardon me, but I’m 
getting so forgetful. 1 proposed to you last night, but really forgot 
whether you said yes or no.” 

" Dear Will, ” she repUed by note, “ glad to hear from you. 
1 know] said no to someone lAst night, but f had forgoUen just 
who it was.” 


Slimpure (airily): “Aw, me good man, is *1 customary to 
lip waitahs heah ? ” 

Head Waiter (condescendingly): “ Not unless you are better 
eff than the waiter, sir.’ 


Ai-tek the honeymoon three is company, two is none 


" 1 SUPPOSE there’s none of us better than we sliuuld be ” 

" indeed, no , 1 was thinking it over last night. Why, only 
yesterday 1 was guilty of killing time, murdering a tunc, bmotheru^ 
a yawn, stealing a kiss, cutting a creditor, and breaking hicoa 
perspiration.” 

Tnv highest mark of esteem a woman can give a man is to 
ask his friendship, and Ihe moat signal proof of hei indifierenea is to 
offer him hers 


D CleopatrVs nose has been shorter ihe/are of the whole 
world would have been changed. 


It soMBTitfi.^ lool^ibpi^ wise providence bad created 
wonvm M> that her ter bil'jdef^ md 

nicfonuiMs. V 
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NOTICE. 


I When wiHng id the Uanager pliase 
I yam Rtf^ter Numbft^ but not 
vkich a ike number of the 
pnper in the Af / Cffici. 

We have recwed many compiaints 
from subicrihen about non-receipt of 
the paper and kaue f^warded them to 
the Animastei*General^ tehn u very 
kindly holding an inquiry Wr would 
request our subscr^er^ when they do 
not receive their paper io tan^lain to 
the J^bMster-General of then Circle^ 
^d inform uj also that a complaint has 
been made. The date <f the tntssing 
mue should he given in etfery case. 
A postal con^laini does not require a 
postage itampy if the Wftrds 
Complaini^^ are written on the envelcpe. 
If our subscrtbers co^tperate with us 
, U€ hfjpe to check this growing evil 
very soon. THE MANAGER. 


Matrimonial. 

A young Sunni Muhammadan, M. A, 
Sub-Deputy Collector, of a Syed and 
highly respectable family, intends 
contiacting marriage alliance in the 
family of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Barrister or High Government official 
of Behar or up-country. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications dcsimble in 
bride. Communications treated strictly 
confidendal. For particulars please 
oommunicate vrith A. B. c/o The 

Manager, <-The COMRADE/* 109, 
Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Muhammadan Youdia 

Desirous of obtaining service in the 
East rfdian Railway should apply to 
the undersigned. They must he in¬ 
telligent, not over sr, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entnuice. In thdr applications 
the candidates should state their qualL- 
ficatioiis and agOi and should furnish 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. 

S. M. SHERIFF, 

Bai^Lfew, 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League, 
58, Lower Circular Road, CUcutta. 



A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glonary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Uaed in Leage’f Roman Private Law 


Mr. Mouaua AS, B,A. ((hum.), Bar.-at-Uw. 

fntmm of Romm nd Eaifiah law 
•t tho Pitna law Cdkgo, Ba^ipoic. 

/Vice 10 Annas, 

T9 bt had at— 

Tbe Offke of **Tlie Comrade," 

m, Wem SmUf Okms. 


Back Numbers 


Of the Comrade^ if avail¬ 
able, can be supplied to 
subscribers at As. 4 per 
issue. If 200 applications 
for the first number (which 
is out of stock) are receiv¬ 
ed it will be reprinted. 

Write to The Manager. 
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I^oskM BuiUiHgh Btilmii Road^ 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligfarh Old Boy has bean work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wanti. Can aend you anytfaitig 
from a pin loa motor^r at rhcaper 
latef than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 1 
order to 

SYEO MOHAMMAD & CO., 
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ANDAQUm. 
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Matrimonial. 

A ydung Muhaninuulan of a Syed And 
liiglily ii.'tjN.'ctable family, ogt; 2j year<i| a 
Govcrnnent servant in tiic Fxecuiive line, 
fdirly I'fMid |.iiy and fnlnri: prrMpectN. 
rcfcrircci, intends to mirespuna willi ■! 
rcspcclebic family aith a view lu matrnnon). 
(jcVi •• ^ks eaw^nhk] in Ihc bndc Cninmvni 
calions iiy cimlideniuil. Foi pariicblars 
write 'o X, y Z,, care of Manai^ci, ■* TllB 
CoMRAUE/' 109, Pifjtyp jtiect, CriJeutM. 


B»nir»i-Shahw»r ^ 
Diwu-i.MNlfa of Hurat AJi. 

1. Jjj*'''**'*"! ly llie Iwr Miiuliiu Amj.uI All, 
AAkiri. 1 ‘tiw, (*lmh Rc. I, ftijicT S\ I, 

r. k Am. syed MAMZAR AU, 
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auikseer aerated powder. 

The powder lUdkcs wilh mdinary 
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AT.UKSKER COMPANV, 

d/, Clivt Strertf Cafeutt^, 


Wiatoi- .i'Ine Inter medial e iaihI une En- 
iiance passed MiuMdmaJi 
Id teach iTi iht Idaniia School, Mnhaindi. Pay 
rn I IT i^ttlrd b> Vi.iminiinicating with, and 
iipplicatains ui be ^eai tu,— 

TUB. MANAGER, 

ISLAMU SCHOOL, 

AAAfiwifO, Du/ncf AArri (Oaidk.) 


Tlia MasfaWaraa—An aUa, UnofteL licwary and 
comKMilc, niuMralBd WoDllily wORadBi cT not \m dteq 

AnaBrimh JyS? Rih-a IbsS^ ^ 
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energetic agents 

in an Aillricb fo viaA flw duld 
of "TIm Cennaidn.*' F«r lanm, 

CflBUBiDiicntn wia thd MuMtlw, 
108 , Rbea Stiwt, Cofautta 


MatrimeniaL 

A yonng Mahammadaii of high cihiCEfcbifiL 
ifad PopedalMlity in Ezecalne Smoriiitenfia 
mmanicating with respectable ikmili^i rcgaid- 
Ing tnatsimoiiy. Bcauly in bride esscntul 
Commiuiicationa itnclly cOnfideutiAL For 
parlicnlBTs plense addreis— 

N. c/n MANAGER, ‘^COMRADE,'’ 
^■ 7 -VI- 109, Ffpcili Street, CBknfte. 


THE ZAMANA. 

The best conducted and the ment profusely 
illoitmted Uidu Maguuie of Upper India li 
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K ibluhea beat mforiiied articles on nil subjfCLti. 

ew volume begins from July ,91? Annual 
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IGrand Source, 

I it of high medicinal value in 
I cases of Gout. Rbeumatisin, 

I Kidney Troubles, etc Can be 
had at all leading chemists. 

SoA j 4 genis in India : 

Pragjee Soofjee & Co, 
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CALCUTTA. 
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Siaiid u^riglit, speak thy thought, declare 
The tnith thou hast, that Ul may share 
Be bold, pmclaim it everywherep 
Tliey only live who dare I 
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‘^Morris. 
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Tba UatwgfUt mill bt muck Mi^ed %f thrat of our readtrs vko 
k0H been reiH^^iu^ c<^ifS qf Mu fia/er as s/ecrmens wiil ktndi\ 
whether they wish to become tubsrn ^rrs nr mi 77 ht i\ 
ea liittie to asi that we feel sure tkeywilf romply wuk the Manager^ 
HrtfeL 

We |tfr kappw to eay that we are ntraf in a position to supply 
^ the Oemrad^ " to Mukammadun students who apply to us dunny 
^dbe wuntik ep July a! ike reduced rate rf Re, j euny three 
tttflidllh paid in advance and to mn Moslem students nl ikt litV 
'jtoir ewto qp Rs. j enesj six memtks. 


a?. The WeeL 

Thk report stage of the Parliamtr.t Bill was concluded in the 
Itwoeof luordson the i^ih instant without funher substantial change. 
'fkuMto Bill with T<otd Lanadoane's and L^rd Cromer's ameiidmcnr& 
will go hwdi to the House of Commons, Th.e third reading 
’'lUkltohfvc bsen token up on the 20th instant. The ITqyisc of 
' O^l^limona willroiiBiderthe^amendmerts on the 24th instant when 
that Mr. A^uith will propose (he rejection of the 
■jgCgpdmenta, and will inumate what the Government will do if the 
Mist fiUther. 

ne papen are agseed Untthe Lords will pasi^t^ third reading 
Bill on Thorsdair. Tb^ state thi^ pho resistance of 


the Kxlremjsts ha^s been ovcraime The Ubenki asMrt that after 
Mr. Asquith's aiinouDcement of his lutenlion to create peersi Lord 
liansdowne will counsel his followers not 10 persist in their 
opposition, while announcing the determination of the Unionists to 
reverse the Rill as early as possible. 

during the delate m the luOrds. f^ord Newton's amendment 
was withdrawn Rulli liOrd Hnuiane and IjOrd Morley reasserted 
ther icpudiBtion by the Commons of the lairds' claim to interfere 
wiih hiiani't!, which might bring about a critical situation. Lord 
I^nsdowne det Iiiicil the Opposition disapproved of the Bill 
even with the amendments though they luid reluctantly passed the 
serofid reading 'Hie Bill, he declared, wa& a provisional measure. 

The papers arc lull ol ill sorts of contradictory speculations 
regarding the course the con&tuutioiial crisis will take One theory 
IB that while the Uniciiusl leaders 4<e prepared to surrender, eighty 
’I'cry Peers arc pledged to resi&t to the end and to furcc the creation 
of Peers Another i.s that the Peers will use the socalled Weiisley- 
dalc precedent and dccLirc the new Peciages invalid 

'['he limr^ says that the Govemnient is embarrassed by 
fli&contt lit among Liberal Peers who object to the creation of 
VuiCcjunlcies which arj desired by many prospective Peern and 
demand that only Raroiucs shall lie created, they themselves being 
promoted to Visccnintcies 

There j.s much spec ulalion in the Lobbies as to the taason 
lor the unusual action of l^ird Morley rn himself issuing a^^hip 
111 MGW of the ill lid reading of the Veto HiR on the 20th instant in 
which His l.ordsliip speaks wilh emphasis of Uie momentouu results 
involved both now and in the immediate future, making the 
Of casion truly triUcal 'Hit critical situation mentioned by Lord 
Morley in Whip is the fact that the rejection of the Third 
Kcfiding of inu Veto Ijil! would mean the proiogalion of Parlunient 
and ihu ;c[MS:iing of th^ Rill in a new Session and the destruction 
of the Budget and Tii^nrancc Bill It also implies a rebuke for 
the slackuej^ of the Libt^ral Peers, who have been largely absent 
at the rccc'it divisions 

Ihc fal>eral papeis do nut aniicipale a crisis on the soth 
instant. The Duly Ntm says that if the Bill is retflmed to 
the (Commons on z.^th July a batch of at least hfly Peers will 
immediately bo created with a promise of more to follow. 
Anglo-Japanc^c Treaty. 

The following is (he preamble of the revised Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement, signrd 'n London, on the r3tli July 1911 .—^The 
Government of Japan and (he Government of Great Britain having 
in view the init)ortant changes which have taken place in the 
situation since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japancse Agreement of 
the 12th August 1905 and, believing that a revision of that agreement 
rcs[x»idiiig to such changes would contribute to general stability 
and repose, have agreed upon the following stipulkioni to jeplaoe 
the Agreement above mentioned, such stipulations having the aamn 
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object M tte aeid mmel^i (e) thtooncolUedooMid 

m l fatftn moe of geoen] fMtoc in the of Auton Asie lad 

of Indie, (b) the preiefyetioii\of tbe commoQ intereiu of eU 
Powers in Cbhie by uiittriii|'the independence end tbe iotcgrity 
of the Chinese Empire eodgj^e principle of eqtiel opportonitiet 
for the edmmerce and indust^ ^ all nations in Chine; (c) the 
maintenenceof chetcmtorielrighuoftbe high contracting parties 
in the regions of Eastern Ari^ and of India and the defence of 
tbdr special interests in tbe said regiona 

Art. I. It is agreed that wherever in the opinion of cither Japan 
or Great Biitian any of the rights and interests referred to tn the 
preamble of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two Governments 
will communicate with one another fully and frankly and will 
consider in '*ommoD the means which should be taken to liafeguard 
those menaced rights or interests. 

A A. 2. If by reason of unprovoked attuik or aggressive nciion 
wherever arifliiig un the part of any I'ower one high contracting |)arty 
should be involved in war in defence of its territorial rights or special 
interests mentioned in tiie preamble of thi’ AgfLcnieiil, the other 
contracting party will at once come to the asbi:>tanre of its ally and 
will conduct the war in comnifm and make peace m mutual 
agreement with it. 

An. 3. The high contracting lurties agree that m ithrr of them 
will without consulting the other enter into se/jarate arr.*iiigcmeius 
with another Power to thi* prejudice of the objects desi'iihed m the 
preamble ul this Agrecmeiil. 

Art. 4. Should either high contracting |jarL> ormrliuh n treaty 
of general arbitration with a third [lower it is agreed ihaL nothing 
in thifl Agreement shall entail on such contiacting party un obligation 
to go to war with the I^ower with whom such 'Preaty of arbitration 
it in force. 

Art. 5. The conditions under whicli armed assistance shall be 
afforded by mthcr Power to the other in the eircumsia'ices men¬ 
tioned in the present AgTcemcnt and the means by which surh 
assistance is to be made available will be arranged by the naval 
and military auLhunties of the high comraciiug parties who will from 
time to time consult one another fully and tr^^ly iipc)ii jill i-|ur'stion^ 
of mutual interest 

Art 7. 'Phi! present Agreement shall cotih iii!o wlVect imini> 
diately alter the date of 11 s signature and n mam in h^rce for ten 
years from that date. In rase nnthiT of llu' high coiilrwting 
parties should have notified twelve monlhis before tin evpiration nl 
tlm said ten years the intention of lermiTianng it. 11 shall bind¬ 

ing until the expimtiori of 0110 year froin ih>‘ ilay on which either 
of the high contracting tHirlics shall liave denounced it. But if 
when the date fixed fur us expiranon urivcHl euher ally is actually 
engaged in war, the alljancc khail A> coitlinue jnti! peace is 

conchided. 

The renewal of the I rejiiy Iwtwceii Bnlmn and Japan is w«:l- 
conicd by all parties 111 Britaui Some of the (iiiiiera emphasise that 
it is the happy outcome of the Impenal t'onierence It is umvur 
sally regarded as paving the way foi an arbiirulion inmiy between 
Britain and the United States iUKi for it gein ral exlcnsioi; of arb* 
tmtion, while ronfirming mir friendship with Jaiian and maintaining.' 
peace in the F.xr East 

'nie omission of tcfereriri‘.s to Kortn and to Briiain's r ght in 
tabs measures 10 safeguard her Indian ^MjsstVhion Is Oignrdcd S6 
being due to iarts rendering ibeiu superttuous. 

The Time) thinks that thr alliomr will lx; supported noi 
merely h> the Hntish peoph^ but by the pcciples ol the Kmpire. 
The journal emptiisrses the fact that ihc rX]mink>ns need have no 
misgivings after this 1 agent pf(?or of Jaimn’s fnciidship 

The JVems tfnnks ihai few suspected that the revision 

of the 'Preaty would he so cjuickly and thmoughly carried out. If, U 
sayOf the old alliance had proved an un^iasiuiMe uhstade to Anglo- 
American orbltmtion, an insistent dr^mand fur its abrogation would 
have arisea 

Tbe Ifatfy Chrtmic/e says it m Ueai that tbe Bommions 
accept the alliance as best in the common iiitcicsu of the Empire. 

It adds that Sir Edward Grey and the Japanese statesmen are to be 
songretulateA 

.The Gfa^» says that the result will be ■ strong 

impetus in^ tbe iwfMiatioo of geneial arbitration treaties. 


Tbe Mmimn JSuidiv thinks that m aiUiatioa agreement^,, 
become' geaeii! thebr oegetive effect aptaa^alUanfisirwhl bc^ 
ingly IjUrfeaebbig and complex. 

Ftmideiit Taft bae expressed hit gntificatioD at ibe signing 
of the Anglo-Japsnese alliance^ *rhe State Department is lAso 
greatly pleased It is believed that there will be no obstadv lo 
the Senate ratifying the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty whc.r ii; 
is submitted. 

Tbe Berliner TaitblaU compliments British diploma^ tm 
iix extreme cleverness in solving the problem of the rtmewal ol a%\ 
alliance which, says the journal, has become pi<^^Vall> worililess 
The rmiscAe Xettnng says: “ ITic friendship renuiiiift bui rhr, 
obligation to render help has been pierced through and through. ’ 
The ^etfunff declares the alliance is a nicsi importanr 

irolitiial success for America which is on the way lo oecom, « 
second centre of the mighty Bntisli Slate system 

1'he A'wovr Vicmya welcomes the omif^sion of any men 
tinn of the Indian froinier in the new Treaty, as recognifjon 
that there is no possibility of an Anglo- Russian encounter. Th« 
paper orjirc’s the »onHiision of ii geii^»ral Anglo-Russian Arbmation 
Treaty. 

The iit-w lo;aty has given great satisfaction n* Au-ttidJui 
Mr. Jliighfjs, .icting Federal Prime Minister, In aa interview 
declared (hat Australians might congratulate themselves on rhe 
renewal winch gav^ Australia ten vears instead of four to prejsiie 
her defence 

(jinaduip opinion un thi Treaty is generally favoumbU It 
is said ihul the practical exclusion of the United States from the 
npeiatioii of the Treaty rcm(ive» ('Canadians’ only seno\i<: r>hiertion 
to the Alliani'c 

Turkey. y\ Cf?* 

\ 'I'urkinH column under Edhem Pasha was on the 16th instant 
ambushed by tlir Mussalman Albanians between Ipek and Djakova. 
F.dhrm Paslm was wnimded and the Turks lost 200 killed and 
woundid 

Shevkrt lorgul Pasha, commander of the Turks in Albania, 
has been recalled and will be succeeded by Abdullah Pasha, who 
has a repulAlion for moderaliou, and who, it is expected, will facili¬ 
tate a seltlemimt. 

Mr McKinnon Wood in reply to Mr. James Hope said *he 
Government were most anxious for a liberal and generous settlement 
(if the Allumiao iioubks The excesses in repression and tlieii 
prolongation must cause giai-e anxiety to everyone desiring to xee 
the strength .md credit of the Turkish Government established arwl 
peace secured m the Balkans This was also the desire of .)rher 
Powers, who has used liieir influence lo the same effect. 

In-'urgcnt Arabs are threatening I^oheia and Ghiran in Yemen. 
The British subjects at Ghi/an have asked the Consul at Hodeidoli 
(or protectiun 

I.ater advice:* recebud this mornuig state that the Mahdrs 
men h.\s'e seized the water wells uf f/hiian and are now advancing 
on (ihizon A force of Tuikish troops consisting of about (rve 
liatlalions provided witli held maxims and quick-firing guns have 
.started from Cihi'iui with a view to oppose the advance ol rhe 
MuhdiS men and disperse them from aixiut the Ohiican wells The 
civil ])opul.itio:i of Ghizan have been without water for two or thiee 
ilav9> and many of lliern arc repoted lo have been compelled to fljf 
to Farsan l-^Iand. Meanwhile, the Mahdi is investing Abha» tbt 
hcail quailcrs of ihc Government of Arir, while Yahia Hamecdudiii' 
iv reported lo be preparing to take the offensive when opportunity 
(offers It would seem that the Turks want first of all to cni^h 
the Mahdi of Asir and then to start military operations against 
Shohani Imam’s stronghold. 

A message from Cumeroda, dated the ijth instant, sfote^ that 
tbe Shoreef of Mecca defeated the rebels and relieved Ahha on 
the znd instant. He is now inarching against Sabyeab where dyed 
Idrisee is strongly ootablnhed. Tbe Turikiah reiiiforcemeACt have 
arrived at Lihisan. ' 

Morocco, 

TiiR French Charge d'Afiures at lladrid haa been ihatructed 
to ask for expUnarioos Grom the Spaniah Goveraoent li^^tdlsg 
the recent incidents at Alcasar. * 

FiajACibu demanded exptaliariobk Iff the 
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Tvo iMuHlfid more Siniusb AitiDerj men with four iqoudIud 
rjpmi have midid at Laiecbe. Farther five handieil Spanish 
tnD0|li have knded at Unche. 

Spaniih mddeDU continiiee to be daily occunencci at Alcaiai. 
The Spaniards on Wedoesdayi the isUi instaati arrested a servant 
the French Consul hi bis master's doorway and the Consul has 
been unable to obtain his release, 'fhe Fianco-Spaniih friction 
at Alcazar has culminated, according to a French account, in the 
arrest of the French Consul, M. Boket, by the Spanish guard 
at the gatea The Consul, it is stated, was inarched through the 
fftseetSk his guards carrying levelled muskets, to the Commander 
who ordered him to be released without offering any apology. 

The French newspapers are very angry at the arrest oi 
M. Boisset- The Matin says that hitherto France has treated 
Spanish excesses as puerilities but that now they have gone beyond 
reprimand and it will be necessary to punish. 


At question time in the House of Comnions on the i8th July 
Sir Edward Grey said he was confident that Lewd Kiicheiier'a qualities^ 
special knowledge of Egypt and impartiality would make his appoint¬ 
ment one coDunanding general confidencet Mr. Bylea suggested that 
" soldiers should keep to their own jobs. We were fast drifting into 
an army ridden nation.” Sir E. Grey, in reply, pointed out that the 
post was an exceedingly difficult one, and he knew no one possessing 
qualifications equal to tliose of Lord Kitchener. No spena) condi¬ 
tions had been attached to the appointment, but naturally, before 
Ixrd Kitchener departed, the policy to be followed would be the 
subject of discussion between Lord Kitchener and the Government, 
The appointment involved no change of policy. 

Opium in China. 

China has decided to prohibit the importation of Persian and 
Turkish opium from January 191a 


An inspired article in the Koelmsche Zeitnn^ ueprecates 
the German papers taking it for granted thpr the only posrable 
solution of the Morcccan difficulty is that Germany should seek 
for compensation in Agadir The article says the essential ihii^ 
is indemnification and chat the locality of indcmnificalion is 
non-essential so long as a genuine equivalent is received 

The DU F^st and other papers regard this statement with 
disquiet and declare that Germany cannot sell her vital interests 
in Morocco for a few pieces of silver. 

The Times understands that (jcrmany demands the complete 
cession of the coast and the intenor of French Congo up to the 
Sanga river including Libreville and Loango, also Friuice's right 

pre-emption m Congo State 

Despatches from Madnd and Pans on Wednesday night 
pointed to a settlement of the Franco Spanish dispute at Alca/ar. 
Spam has intimated her readiness to apologise if tlie French version 
of Consul Boisset’s arrest is confirmed. Spam is sending a new 
Consul to Alcazar with conciliatory instructions. 

The Spaoub Ambassador called on M, De Selves, Minister 
'for Foreign Affairs, on Wednesday and expressed regret at the 
AlCisar incident. The Ambassador said thi> Spanish (^nvemment 
was anxious for cordial relations with France and was instructing 
ib representatives at Alcazar to that effect 

The Spanish Commandant at Alca/^ii repors that he has 
punished the offending soldiers in the Alcazar incident, and has 
apologiaed to M. Boimt 

Wirelesi communication has been install •sd between Fez and 
Tangier Tlic Sultan on 13th July sent the first message. 

Pema. 

A MVSSAGE to the Standard from 'i'eheran states that Salarad’ 
the ex-Shah's brother, has proclaimed *he ex-Shah as Shah, 
and has occupied Sohna and Hamadan It is also <itatcd that 
he la marching on Kennahshah with 3,000 men. The local 
Govemon are helpless, and are appealing to Teheran for troops 
The Mejlisa is determined to recall Sardar Vvsad immediatelv to 
deal with the situation. 

The ewSbah has landed at Guoiesh 'J'l pe on the Ca^ian Coast, 
awng the Taroomans with whom he has been in communicalion 
'for eoBM time. HU brother Salar-cd-Dauleh has proclaimed him 
m Kurdkuin, while Mo)al-(9S-Su1yan is stirring up the Shah’s 
tajfaewneo in Aieibaijan on bis behalf. 

The Government U active and a new Cabinet has been formed. 
Several leadM have hastened to assure Go^'emment of their hearty 
aipport agpunit dm Shah and the conduct of Russia in permitting 
Ufo to tnverse her territory is leverly criticised 

Tu Hcjliii has empowered the Government to proclaim the 
moat vigorous Uariial Law. An expedition will start immediacdy 
lawkm the «%ShaK oonsiiting of five hundred Bakhtiaris, five 
|iq|Khed Reformed Cavalry, and a number of volunteers, while 3,oqo 
BiUiforis are maicbing against Balaroddaulah. 

LovaKkeheMr. 

' It m officially stated that Lord Kitchener haa^been tppoiiiied 
tidfammos of Sir Bldoa Gam m Egypt 


Euphrates Railway. 

In the House of Commons on the 19th insUnt l^rd Konald- 
shay in view of many varying bchcmus moved the appointment of a 
Small C'ommittet' of experts on the lines of Select Committee on the 
Euphrates Railway m 1871 to report regarding the /ros end cons 
with special reference to British Indian and Imperial interests. Sir 
Edward Grey opposed the proposal The subject ]n\'oIved com¬ 
mercial, strategical and political considerations which had been 
dealt with in consultation with the Indian Government Committee 
of Defence and ibc Government Departments concerned, all 
having access to what must remain confidential informatioii. 

Indian Cricketers. 

Ac.ainst lAiriLstershire, the Indians going in first, Kanga made 
163, and Mehromji 86, Ixith showing fine style Shivram made 85. 
Kanga iiiid Mcbromji hit up 178 for the first wicket, Kanga, giving 
a display of powerful driving and superb cutting He hit twenty- 
three fours and gave no chance The Indians completed their 
first venture for 481 ixicestershire completed their fii^t innings 
for 183, of which Knight made 6a. They then followed on, oum- 
pleLing their second inningn for 748 The Indians then scored 53 
for three wickets, thus winning by seven wickets. 

In the match against Somersetshire, Somersetshire batted first 
and were all out for 157 Salani ud-l)in took six wickets for 64, and 
Balu the remining four (or 48 The Indians innings cloaed for a 
total of 196. Bajana made 108 in fine and faultless style. Somerset¬ 
shire going in again compiled 303 of which total Brand was 
responsible for i75> The Indians began badly in the second innings, 
but SbnTaoi and Balu's jpledid stand helped them to win the 
matrh by one wickct Shtvmm made 113 not out and Balu 55 

Polo at Rauelagh. 

A I JUnkiaoii, on the isth instant, the Indian Polo Assoaation 
consisting of Captains C.hcape, Shah Mirrii, Ritson and laxikett 
beat the PViurlh I>agciun Guards, whose team was composed of 
f apiains WuiiL and Hornby, Major lainnowe and ('aptain Hunter 
by 10 goals 10 4. The winners completely outplayed the Dragoons 

The Deeun* of Bhopal. , 

'T>ik Begun] o( Hhopal has gone to Cicneva and will later visit 
(Constantinople arKl Taleslinc, before reluming to India 

m 

Lahore Election!. 

At the munici(«i 1 elei tion of Ward B. lAla Lajpat Rai headed 
ibe poll, securing 2,614 votes. The next man came out with some 
1,200 votes, 

ludian Expenditure. 

Departmental inquin^^s into expenditure with a view to 
effecting economies are proceeding steadily at Simla. They cover 
a wide ranges and civil expenditure espeaally is being closely 
acnitinised- The scheme for curtailing the army budget is at 
pveaent in the hands of the military authorities ^nd a r.3nnot ^ 
mature for some time. 
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Wic wvrroMir very cordially the news of the amalgamation that has 
been effected between Mn. Beaant'a scheme 
Hie Hmdu and the scheme of the Hon. Mr. Mtlaviya with 

Univenily. rlie result that only one Univer&ity is now pro- 

|H)sed to be established at Benares for the entire 
Hindu community. The Hon. Mr Malaviya has issued an appeal to 
all his co-rcli^ionisis in India to contribute to the University fund 
in accordance with their meanSpand commensurate with the importance 
of the project. The Hun. Pundit thinks, and reasonably enough, 
that at least one crore of rupees is rei)uired for the establishment 
of a well-equipped scat of learning, culture and research. Wc are 
confident that a community as public-spirited, intelligent and rich 
aa tho Hindus will make an enthusiastic response to the appeal, and 
the requited sum will be forthcoming at no distant date. The 
Hindu community has always sliowu a remarkable aptitude for 
orgaoiaation and concerted action in matters political, and we have 
no doubt that it will display still greater vigour, unity and direct 
ness in carrying out a scheme of educational reform which is 
bound to impart a fresh impetus to the unifying tendencies of 
modem Hinduism and revive its great ideals of cull are and 
devotion. We may observe incidentally that all talk abrmt 
sectarian Universities is now dying out, and people are begmning 
to realise that a good Hindu and a good Muhammadan would be 
good units of a Nation and good citiAms of a Slat**. It is a narrow 
** nationalism ** tliat wants to obliterate all distinctions and character- 
iadc features of individual communities It is out o^ thi* divenily 
that the true unity and greatness of a nation is* lo be evolved. The 
Hindu University at Benares and the Moslem Unisersity at Aligarh 
wiO, we trust, prepare the best tyjiea of Hindus and Muhammadans 
who, while preserving all that is most fruitful and vitalising 
in ibeii religious cultures, will not yet disdain to join hands 
In true brothcily amity and work together for the advancemmit 
of a united India. Ono great function of the Hindu University 
will be to devise a spiritual basis on which the wioms sects 
professing Hindu religion will unite, and it will thus pave the wa^ 
for the social unification uf the whole. Even if no other advant^ 
could accrue frcmi the esublishment of a Hindu University its 
undoubted usefulness os a great lever for effecting bodal solidarity 
among*the Hindu cominuDity and lendenng 't cListic m every 
part would alone justify the experiment. We, therefore, accord the 
scheme our heartiest welcome and we are sure the memben of the 
Hindu community, rich and [Xior r^likc, will come forward ^ 
support the Kheme with that liberality which their wealth and public 
spirit justifies us in demaiHiing at then hands. 

Loan CVRZON one of the most interesting persunalities in the 
British Empire, and t/iis much must be 
Lpid Curm and acknowledged by all whether they agree with 

the Prwi. him or not He has been, in pmcuce at least, 

no believer in the freedom of the Press, when 
it dhagrets with him-Mir, for the matter of that, in the freedom of 


MTowirbawntuniiodiiwm-mi w* ■ lomewbrt meoBrnw* 
m a Pteu banquet piopoilng the toait of jo«iiiiali,h of thn 
Domimon. aaon the leia. But then tbece naa the. 

“d «*o could war higher in the iStorf 
«ai^ than Lord Oinoo ai the wingi of Imperialisia? W, 

^ bdieve that -'he had loiiwtimea named hinieU in the paiw 

of the Indun Pm, - and that he wn. not “ a«m from 

»p^ ^ e«n the iUttenr of the Pms- But it ia difficult i.. 
that he had frequentljr benefited by ita admonitioQf.'' 
I, one of tboae rerfect being, nhonever auind in «,«1 
tbe alm^uon of theworld. butot whoie almoninonthe irnld 

cation mna be licetiW 
^ Lad Curam'a reference to the admooition, of the IndZ' 
Pre» eheted bughter. But the joke aeema to have beau aoppor- 
tune ud together failed to affect the ri«bb fccally of the CvZL 
when he bmeketed them with Indian Jounulisia and aaid: "TTioan 

^ ih" there na. nothing 

y liked better thao to teU a Govemor^eneial what he o^ 

Z’.rS' “ I”.- br .h .ta.Z. 

G “ 0«>vemor 

Gen^ So tong aa he maintoin, an anti-Aaiatic aitituda he 

be enhiely in hi, element there, but any refeieocea to the 
abnonition, of the Prea, and it. omniacience would make h^ 
tnnee under the Cotenbl Prew b,h far more wnbly than he 
w did in India. In Gut, it i, new, to ua timt he winced under 
thelodienleah. We thought hi, wither, were uowning. lod^ 
Jouxuliut would be pleased to know that hi, lorddiip wu once a 
o^ber of their fratemity. -He wa, the editor of a newap.^ 
when he waa i6-ihe newspaper of a famou, public uhool whtoh 
«H.UI not nmn^d he mcalled how. on one ocendon In hia 
editorial capacity, he wrote the whole of one number of that 
nmpaimr-l^mg mticle. poetry, and .porting intelligence all 
thrown in." Habit, are, indeed, fumed very early, and If W.r..i».v 
--won on the pbying fieto, of Eton, Indi/^a, allT^t 
the editonal lanctum of its new,p.pe,, for hi, lortUiip hu ,!«.» 
denied *nce then to run the world a, a one-man ihov. 

W. publid) elsewhere a thoughtful communication from Mr. Spat 

T1. «j 1 .1 ■ »"** of the Mosboa 

The Mmlem Uni- Umvernty. Hu view, would be read and 

awwiy and Syed considetd witli more than usual inteieit |» the 
RemMaiood. .Moalem public, inasmuch a,, apnri from their 
mirinsie merit, they emanate from the ■"H-m 
Sir Syed, and as surli will not fail to delight those who would, 
like to see Syed Rom Masood taking an active and important put 
m the evolution and peifection of a icbemu which owe, n> mudi 
to hi, illustnou, gnndparenr, and perbap, no less to hia ahutdoui 
bthcr. Mr. Mawod ha, taken hi, degree at Oaford with credit and' 
will duvtly be returning to Indu aAer he ha, been called to the Ihr. 

Thi coiuitry u a whole ha, awakened to it, responailnltty npd k 
is gntifying to observe the daily giowkw 
Hif Elemanlry Edii-* volume of opinion in support of Mr, GaklbM 
cuian BiE Bill. We have already dealt with the naki 

ptovimoiu of toe BiU in rofficieni detoil horn- 
tunc to time and have considared the principal 

ibenicaium only to find then iUiuory and vain. Bvidneen. 

iccumubting lutby wagrof re»lution»andrBpre«iMatioiieofpitoiiQ 

bodito and inflential public meetiiigs of all daiMi and uwdk 
that toe Bill enbodie, a live inue and in prncticid n,. 

may and dawlioiy critlcum that the Bill haa m ftr anmed had 
■ainly centred iDuod the principle of comptabion that it aaOi iw 
introduce into the lyttao of primary adueaiton. Bfttmto dM 
what othu method could, the adoveatea of V^f f. 
maaterly inactivity reconuMpd kr the eatenaiOQ Of toau t-Ht 
T hey iptote the moat Otophabc leawnof liiaiMy,;Jr 
■ne on* that aU improawne ifia in hoomi oftfai Igop. 
due to diaei|iliM and oq^nmidw nnder thO IBM. Of MW 
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unilWPilug puipMb and that Natnic, aingMiuided, has 
aitm farad foi via aad hii “hi|pHv-idf” as loag as he has 
aamaiftwi agopd annaU Bnt phnaes without wisdom are a 
ihaiinmiin power* aad the hiMry of opiuion is littered with the 
oJdfU of chei good mtealioDS that were strangled at their birth 
some phrase or another. In the present case the “compulsion” 
phrase has been tyscovered to damn the Bill by those who are in 
reality no moie than the enemies of light and emancipation. What 
baa surprised us most is the opposition offered by a number of 
Blubammadan public men and newspapers to the Bill. The 
Moileni community, alone amongst the Induin communities, had 
spontaneously declared in favour of special educanon cess in several 
sessioni of its Educational Confedbnees Again, with but one 
^fissentieot voice it has affumed the principle of compulsnry 
Primary Education through its most accredited organ, the Moslem 
League* in its Nagpur Session. If, then, the Hon. Mr. Shafi, 
or the Right Hon Mr. Ameer Ah in telegraphic sympathy with 
Mr. Shafi, chooses to declare against this Bill he is simply declaring 
his own individual opinion and not the opinion of the Moslem 
community. We know what the views of the community and of the 
majori^ of its leaders are on this important question, and any one 
going ipinst the BiU would in fact be going against the wishes of 
the Moslem community as a whole. The of Poona is 

publishiiig a lengthy “ Memorandum ” from Mr. Shah in which 
he argues against compulsion on the plea that it would mlerlpre 
With the domestic economy of the poorer classes and would 
tfumuh a handle to the agitator to work against the Govemmenl. 
We hope the hon. gentleman takes occasional walks through 
the streets of Lahore. If so, he must have met with a spectarle that 
would be a tragic commentary on his argument about the “ |K>orer 
classes.” He must have seen hundreds of boys and lads between the 
ages of 5 and ao wandering about in the streets cha.sing pariah dogs 
or whistling to the moon. And in the ranks of these street aiabs 
he will And not a single Hindu boy, but all Moslems, the young 
hopefuls of “poor parents” who cannot afford tu let them hr 
educated un account of domestic neceSMlies * A rniel mlerr'creiice 
indeed, if the social machine catcher these young Ijarbarinns 
at about the age of 5 and trains them up to be useful members 
of society. It is simply astounding to imsi^ine how much iisoful 
energy and intelligence is thus nmning to destruction As regards 
his fear about the compulsion being misunderstood, one would 
have thought it was on oreasiuns like these, when useful public 
measttres were Co be recommended to the ar.ccpraDCe uf the 
masses, that ihe so-raJled leaders of the people wnuid give the Icorl 
and dispd popular ignorance. It is not for titloa and iieat.> on 
l..qpslative Councils that public leaders are suffered to grow m 
power and prestige. To acknowledge the usefulness of a measure, 
tn recognise its need and nigeocy, and then to halt and fallur when 
diit sifiaiiirB is emight to be enforced and mntter needlehs feais 
and neaniegless apologies, n* to say the least uf it, not an edifying 
•pactodle. Mr. Shafi has also expressed doubts as to the advisibility 
<ir tanog the people for Pnmary cdncslion, becausi^ foiscoih. 
Iho Secoodary and CoUegiaie education is to be provided fur, as if 
Secondsry and Colk^giate education alone could mske a country or 
O tiiSmCpow and fimtihih without a widespread Primaiy education 
as'lki hssn. But iho queerert argiiment in opposition to the Bill 
ODaealrom mt Urdu conlernporafy which thirds that the Urdu- 
Hiadi question would grow into n furious and foaming controversy 
the moment mies education It taken in hand- The UrduJIindi 
questka is with ni already and will be there still even if there is to 
bwno nompolsory Primmy eduoafeion. That question has to be solved 
iwiiiposse, sad oa ift ownmerilai It need not be supposed that on 
Ihe diomuig after tlio paasiog of the Bill the whole country will 
^ ofoae ae thediaggingof its Juweoale population into schoolyards where 
hea^and defonlling patents would be walked 
qfflopriaoas. Tim ody thing that the Bin adu for is the recognition 
by lai^lifivf ensniniwit of |be duty of mass educadpn by the State. 
tlDftOOibthnohofoiyileQi not inpeifoctioo ooujid be aoarduous 
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labour of many years. The advance in thsp direction is bound to 
be slow, candous and measured. That is exactly the reason why 
the country should not wait. A begirming is to be mode, and it 
must be made today. 


It IS with extreme reluctancu and disgust that we have to revert 
to the Basil Cow Incident. We had observed 
The Baili Cow in our last how sick we were to have to 

incident. refer to such incidents, petty and puerile 

ill themselves, but which, nevertheless* 
thanks to the inveterate yearnings of a certain type of Indian 
newspapers for hcnsatumilism and liathos, periodically spring into 
loud prominence and distress the country. We had hoped that tho 
Government would take the matter into Us own hands and after 
a thorough inquiry punish the real culprits m this case. To havo 
wantonly killed a cow that hod meiely strayed into his bungalow* 
would have been a freak and an inhumanity of which a gentlenian of 
the position and educitiun of Mr. Amin could not easily be believed 
to be capable. We have re( eivrd detailed information about tho 
circumstances that led tu the incident, and we fail to understand 
the “feeling” and dogged persi^teacc with which an utterly 
trivial occurrence is being dressed up for press agitation and 
questions in the l.«gislative Council, unless, indeed, wc are to under¬ 
stand lliat a Muhammadan public servant is to be reviled becauso 
he Id a Muhammad in. Our informant says that on the 18th Juno 
1911 three or four cows trespassed into the vegetable garden of Mr. 
Moliamed Amin and started eating '* Keana,” the grass for hones 
and cattle. Hi> mvunts tiied to drive them away and his two sons^ 
aged 9 and 6 lespecuvdy, joined ilie hervants m doing so. The 
cows which were not Willing to go away charged the servants and 
hoys, 'rhere was a great deal of noise and the younger son of Mr. 
Moliamed Amin wen* running into the houie to inform his father 
rliat a cow was chasing his elder brother who had been ill for a 
lung time and was then veiy weak. Mr Muhamed \niin came out 
of thii house, took Ils walking stick and went into the garden in 
ord«'r tu drive the rr.ws out. When he was within five or six yards of 
one of them the low cliargcd. He ran buck into the house, took 
his double barrelled smooth bore gun and one cartndge loaded 
with No. 4 shot, and rclarncd to the garden. On entering the garden 
he saw the cow facing his son with ears up as if ready to charge* 
Believing that he would not be able to help the boy if the cow 
charged him, be fired the shot at the cow with the object of pep¬ 
pering her and driving h.:r away O.i receivin'; tlic shots the cow 
bulled, jumped over a fence about 3 high and fell down 
outside the compojnd. On i9ih June Ghansham Lil PatwSii 
brought the cow which had died un the previous evening on a 
theia through the streets to the co^irt and lodged a conplaint 
against Mr. MulmiiicU Amin under section 429, I PC., but bjforQ 
tin Court could record l.is sUicnierit, hetouk back the complaint and 
went to Mr. Muhamed Amin in his office room and said ho 
was soiry lor having ivrittcn an application at the instigation 
ol others On ihc mgnung of 20th June Ghanshim Lil was* 
it is l^clievpd, sent for by some of the leading Hindu Vakils; 
^me subscription wis i.u'ijd ani irlegra.m were sent off to tho 
Government, the Coniiuissumer ot the Division, and to the Judges 
of Gorakhporc and Hasti, saying, " Deputy Superiiuci\dent of Polico 
shot my cows, one k Hod, one h irtcd, no one listens here, jilease 
moke enquiry'' 'Ihi Pahiari, it is alleged, dirl not [lay for these 
telegrams and up to this nnic docs not know how much money was 
spent over sending them Onihe same day, after the time lor taking 
aiiplicalions was uicr, Bfihu Sarju Frasad, B A., LL.B, and all Iho 
Hindu Vakils and Miiklitcars arc alleged to have gone to the Court 
nf Babv Ram Sirjp, acting Magistrate, and filed a complaint under 
section 429 ,1 y* C. This compLiint is alleged to have been signed by 
alt the Vakils and Mukhtears of the place. The District Magistrato 
Kuai Jagdish Prasad, l.C.S., on his return from leave, made a very 
careful enquiry, and though us results were not publicly anneuncod 
it is understood that he believed Mr, Muhamed Ainm have beeia 





juilMed hi llrlm «l Vie ecm,\ The VtUAaay SmipDa rapoited 
fhit the ctm tNcd on eircoil|ror the calf being upaet io the voab 
vhich hm the fesmlt of jumping, the ^ots only penetnuiflg the 
•binend not doing any Aeriou^amage. Some ehoti had hit another 
coir also iphich belonged to Mj^nakkar Jolaha and waa standing 
near* That coiTi hoaever dill not jump over ibe fence but rushed 
through it and su/Tcred no serious d.iniagc. 

This account Ihroas a fired of light on the manner in wliich some 
designing persons and their fiatrons in the 
The Natipo Tress hii\c tried to Lied si cr up a petty incident 

^yilclerr. into ^ Hindu Muhaninudan question calcu¬ 

lated to damage ibe honour and reputation 
€>r A Muhammadan Deputy .Sufjeriiitendti t of Tolice whose 
BO years' service is A rerorJ of imljlemish'^d honesty, im¬ 
partiality, and public usefuIneAs. None is more earnestly and 
aincerely desirous than ive are of seeing cordi-dily and brotherliness 
estalijished in tlie rclaiions between t!ic two (.ommunilies, but when¬ 
ever we lake up the enusu of the weak we are accused of partisanship. 
On the other hand, certain papers which always loudly profess and 
cJaiin to be patriots and nation-builders ncicr mias an opportunity 
like ibis to pander to the ignorant prejudices of their clients. All 
that we ask for now is that the Government uuuld look into the 
QUUter ciiefully and publish the results of its enquiry. I^t the 
guilty be punished. We do not like that an irrcsfionsibJe discussion 
ahould go on in the Press which would serve only to indsine 
popular paftflions and excite racial bitiemcss and animosities If 
Mr. Mobanied Amin is found to have been in any way the aggressor 
in this case, he should be punished by all means. But if he 
is found to have been justified in what he did, it is equally 
necessary that the nnschicf-makers at the bottom of tius olfair 
should be rigorously dealt with. Surely there must be some 
section of the I P.C. spplirable m the case of those who gloiy 
in son ing hate and discord between different Indian communities. 
The wont offenders in this respect are the type of newspapers 
ivhiih prate of peace and iiniiy and naiionalism in season and 
out of season, but uhirh have in reality done more than any 
other single force to widen (he racial gulf in this country It is 
perhaps nur reference to this class of ncwspaiiers that has 
drawn forth its " ScurnHous Kffusion" from the Leader of 
Allahabad. It is full of rank fustian and vulgarity to match which 
we shall have to go to Uillingsgatu for uur votabiilary. Our quarrrL 
however, is not wiih the tA.ste and tone of such new.4pdpers, but with 
their poliiical tactics and morality Will they ne\er use out of their 
prejudices and« pcUi-fogging quarrels to a higher level ol thought and 
opinion and discuss public afTairs fioni a truly Iiidmii standpoint, 
free from Intolerance, and nuial bitterness r If the contempt of 
certain coiUenipcirnrics could kill, tbr* fWrr://r would have ceased 
to exist long ngis for wc arc told by the Leader rhre-e times a week 
with coiiimcndHble regularity liiat it shoui"!, on i:s the contempt 
we dfscive, r-r - to vary it orcationiiils * that up are beneath its 
conlcmpL All of uhLh goes tu prove that the gslled jade V7i*ires. 
Our M'nKnqoiar) ii.Uht lol f.)rt,cl ilu i\iirds of iiamlet, "V/c 
that have free souls, it U)uche> iis nut." 


Th* qiicjilioii of Lord W^.iford ii) ilie H'ii.se o\' l-ords on the 
lAih instaiil u.ll •»iue ugiui drai\ public atten 
The Khulna the .u^nge pu^/Jc m u liii h “ the Khulna 

Dacoiti. D.uoilj 1 iHc ‘ nuiiiated on ihc ist of Apr^^ 

VVe hatl at ihi. line fully dealt ivith the curious 
and inexpliral/e riUure of tlic iianssH^on nhuh had resulted in 
the release of the prisoners mIjo un thcir omi coiifcHsion were guilty 
of serious crimes agaiitvt public popeity and peace. It was 
undi.rfitood, then, iluit uh^pi the accused had ptea.led guilty, the Ad- 
tocate-General, "acting on (h« express instructions of the Govern¬ 
ment,*' had biigge.sicd tu their lurdshi|)s of the Special Tribunal 
.that- h.their Lerdships thought fit, the prisoners might be released 
on certain /^ndidons. One may tiave doubted the wiadeiii of this 



•et of deuMiMf on ihn fMi 
hod mnoated from C^iinownttodferiininitiw 
then wu fcte to bo do tabt Bat now oomei tboitBp^ of toiA 
Mjodty tothe quesdon Of Lord Wynfbrd asking fbr> an aastnainGO 
that there was no agreement with the Bucutive and the H%h 
G)urt for the release of the prisoners, promdad ike 
pkadid which puts an entirely new and diugreeable 

complexion on the nature of the tranaaction 1 /ird Motley said 
that be understood that the eminent and entirely unsuspected 
lawyer Mr. Sinha did make a communication to the pneoner^ 
that the whole transaction including that, was entirely approved» 
when it transpired, by the Viceroy and the whole Council The 
effort of a noble I^ord to clear up an ambiguous and obscure 
transaction has succeeded only in making the contusiou 
worse confounded. What had Mr. Sinha to do with this case, 
one may naturally oiik. Did be act on bis own initiative ? 
If so, what assurances did he give to the prisoners; and did ho not 
think that his recent connection with the Government of Indiagpve 
him a peculiar importance ? Or was he acting on llie iustrurtioni 
of the Government P In that cascj does the Government think chat 
it was the severe lecture'' of "an emioco tHiodu " on loyalty and 
the necessity for turning over a new leaf" that made the pn'ioaera 
suddenly penitent P To us it seems that the penitence was bought 
rather than a spontaneous act of inward graceL The Government 
could not be so simple as nut to have realised that at the timeii 
Then, was it because prosoculieo hod really failed that the "demeocy ** 
cloak woa devisod to ave the face of the Government and cover a 
Jong ule of mcompetency and error P To have admitted that openly 
and recognised the innocence of the accused and sent them back 
with unsullied and honourable characters to sodety would have 
been much more manly and expedient and fair. In any case the 
whole aflair remains a puxs&e still, which the recent interpellation 
in the House of Lords has only helped to intensify. Under 
the circumstances we think we have a right to demand a frank 
and full statement of the facts as they are. 

It was a happy thought of his talcoled son. Professor Salohadddin 
M. A., B. C. L. (Oxon.) to perpetuate bis 
KHikIb Bukih distinguished fiitber's memory by instituting 

Lecture. a Khuda Buksh lectureship at Baokipore, 

This year, Ur. Goldsiher, the eminent 
German savant who is a great authority on Islamic dviliaadon, 
has sent a lecture on Education in early Islam," which will be 
delivered, of course, vicanously, on 3rd August at the Onenial 
Public Library at Banki|iorc. We wish there may be a good 
audience, but we fear we shall have to watt for the Moslem 
University not only to create lecturers like Dr. Goidziher, but 
a large intelligent audience alsa 

As If the hecionng campaign and repressive legislation againal 
ihe Indian settlers in South Afnca was 
Transvaal and wanting in severity and stingy s learned 

Polygamy. Judge in the Transvaal has now made a 

judicial pronouncement forbidding the Indian 
to have more tlian one wife with him while in the Colony. Wq 
do not know whether the Judgment was inspired by the monogam uua. 
instincts of the Christian or by tho pugnacity of the militant 
Afnuinder who sniffed in lawful polygamy a truly racial peiiL 
We are afraid nc will soon hear, treading close 00 the heels of 
this imperious of another penalising the bixth of more than 
one child in every Indun family. Why not pnvscribe the existence 
of the Indian himself os a crime P Surely the conventions of a 
particular society, which seelci its felicity not In the observance 
thereof but in the breach, can not be regarded by, aU as the 
quintessence of social wkde^ nor need tbef be imposed, with 
arrogant sdr-assoriiioe, on wyiqg social typhi enjoyihk CMftomi^ 
perhaps mneh more tolefaiitp and oertalnty more suitable to their 
own social needs. MjpmfiAen malised maybe 
tlwpopulBtioninrBinope^tlM in toomaqr caam ODly inbinan-. 
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The G)mrade. 


foitt ocMlk fli# ittlity of rtooogMnjr. The epirit of the Little 
Aldceiideruef prceeoi the tncubiu of the Empire. But all luch 
of dihiliahfiade anduefrow bigotiy have m the worltfe 
hiaiQrr ridden for a lUL 


Wa aaomar that more contributions have net reached ut for Ghalib'i 
Giave Fund, but w| learn from several fnends 
GhaUr's Grave. ***** ****y *“ raising subecriptioiu locally and 
will soon forward us quite large sums. We 
may add that two well-known Mohamedan merchanta of Calcntta 
have also mile enquiries about the amount needed. 

GHAUB'S GRAVE FUND. 


Mohamed Shafiq Esq- (of Delhi) 

Rb. 

lO 

Shaukai Alt Esq. 

IV 

in 

Amount received dunng the week 

... R'l. 

ao 

Amount previously acknowledged 

• II 

So 

rorai. 

Rfl 

too 


Verse. 


To Fale. 

»Vny will you vex me wiih your fuiile coiubai 
Why <fil' you strive witli me, O foolish Kate ? 

You rannot break me wuh your poignanl envy, 

You cannol slay me wiiii your subtle hata 
Por all the rrucl folly you uursue, 

I will not cry with suppluni hands to yim 

You may, perchance, wic» L in your bitter malice, 

I'he radiant empire uf mine eager eyes 
Say, can you rob my memorv’s dear doininioii 
O'er sunlit mounUiiis and sidereal skies ^ 

In iny enduring treasuries I hold 
Their ageless splendour cf undying gold 

Vou may usurp The kingdoms of my hear Jig 
Say, shall my listening spiiii cease to hear 
The bridal rapture of the blowing volley. 

The lyTic pageant of ihe passing year i 
The wrmdmg odes and surging Inarnijnies 
Of battling Icmpests and uncutujuered seas ? 

Vea, you uiay smite my mouth to throbbing silence, 
Pluck Iroin my lipi power of articulioc words . 

Say, dnll my heart lack its familiar Unguag^n 
While earth has bowers for hei mellifluous birdi ? 

ShsU my impassioiied heart forget to sing 
Witli 'he ten ibouBanil voices of the spring ? 

Or you may cjucU uiy blood with sudden anguish, 

And daunt my limbs with some compelling pain 
How viU you stay iny free lar-jounieying fancy 
That rides upon the pinions o’ the ram ? 

How will you tether my triumphant inmd, 

Rival and fearless comrade ol the wind ? 

ITmugh you dewy tlie hope of all my being, 

Detcay my love, my sweetest dream destroy, 

YbI will 1 slake my individual sorrow 
At the deep source of univerval joy ... 

O Fate, in vairt you banker to control 
My proud, serene, iudoniitablc soul. 

Sarojiri Kaidd. 


The Comrade. 

* 

The Lingua Franca of India.^ 

I. 

An Urdu Conference is to be held tenJay at Poona and wc 
hope it will not confine itself merely to a seoil-political agitatioa 
but will also debate quesuons of a practical charactar relative 
to the developement of the language, its extension throughout 
India and the best methods of imparting instruction in the linguage 
m schools, specially in those where another vernacular is predo¬ 
minant We think tins is a good occasion to deal with the past 
history aud the present position of Urdu, and though it is impossible 
to exhaust such a subject in a few articles, we hope we shall be 
able to suggest points which may form the basis of a full, frank 
and disi'ia.sbionale discussion by the advocates of Urdu and other 
VLinaculars 

It IS worth while considenng ihe origin of Urdu because in 
some quarters it is iinrh'TStood to De a language essentially and 
peruliarly Moslem Nothing, however, could be farther from 
truth 111 the first place, the Mussalinans are neither a race nor 
confined to the geographical limits of a single country. There 
IS no sutli thing a.s Islamistan or an Islamic race. In the Quran 
TsIriii aiio its Prophet ore referred to as blessings for the 
two worlds and for the whole of mankind There could, therefore, 
Ik* no Islamic language and, as a initler of fact, the three hundred 
millions of Mussalmans scattered over the whole of the Eastern 
Hcirisphcie use a large variety of languages. In the second 
place the only language which could be ronsidered particularly 
Islamif IS Arabic, the language of the Qumn. But very 
early in the history of Islam the languages of people conquered 
or converted by the Arabs came to be used by the chief men of 
Ulan> nut only for worldly purposes bi." for those of religion as 
well Wc would give here only two instances which testify to the 
commonsenso as wc*l as toleration of the Moslems in the matter 
oflangiiagCN These two aic Persia and China. In the one case 
ihe Arab-v conquered the country and converted almost the 
entire population In the other a handful of Moslem missioiiarios 
settled down in a distant country and, though they retained their own 
religion and even converted a very large number of their oeighboun to 
Islam, they were absorbed in the overwhelming oon-Moslem 
population and assimilated its language, manners, drew and 
modenf life 

We wonder wheli'cr Moslems and non-Moslems who diacois 
with t-onsidcmble vigour and vehemence Ihe Urdu-Hindi 
question have gras|)ed the significance of lhe.se two iastoncea. 
Persian, us is veil known, is just us much an Aryan Uognage ti 
Sanskrit, but loriay the Mussulmans regard it as their own 
even more than thi- Parsecs, and perhaps it is on that account that 
the Nag.i rtaciiarini Subha of Benares is making efforts to 
have the I’ersun insetiplions removed from the coins current 
in India. Islam and the Arabs never showed any intolerance 
of titc Persian language, It is true that a large number of Arabic 
woids crept nio the language, but this »as due to die Persians 
themselves, who on conversion to Islam busied themsclvea with 
the study of the Quran, the 'fiaditions ond Islamic Jensprudcnce, 
and m which they cKeelled so much that Paul do Lagarde 
asseils, though with some exaggeration, that “ of the Mehammodaiu 
dho have ach'cvcd anything in sc.ence, not one w.is a Semite." 
It has been a pecuhanty of Arabic that it only perniiis its words 
to be adopi.-d by arotl’cr langu.iKe if no altnaiioa i-. made in their 
form. In tins rosjiert it differs from other cUissioil languages which 
have enriched tli* vorJmUiKs of modern l.iiigingi s by a multitude 
of words derived from the cKhr l..ngiiagfs b"i eoii>.idi rahly changed 
11, fo.m. Another dinneuco that the Moslem omjucst of 
Persia niado ,ii the Ungiuge of rorni'icitil was 

that the PnliKivi script, wliicli had no inumsa- •n.cuis -cxtcpl 

\ 

\ 
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ai a unique pttloloycal puafle, once depriwd of the support of 
religion, ancient cuitotn, and a conserraiive priesthood, could not 
hold its own against the far more legible and convenient Arabic 
character,ofwhich, moreover, a knowledge was essential to every 
Moslem. The result of thesatrhanges was that if a Pahlavi book 
^ of the SlUisaniMf. period is now transcribed in ihe Arabic character 
a modem educated Persian will be able to understand at least 
a good deal of what his ancestors had written fourteen or fiftten 
centuriei ago, whereas the gulf which separates Pahlavi from the 
old Persian of the cuneiform inscriptioni of the > 4 cha;meiiian period 
would have been wholly unintelligible everv ^ix centuries after to 
Ihe first sSasunian king In return fur ap absurd script Islam 
gave to Persia not only a more legible script, but raised the Persian 
of the ZorORSlrians, which contained a literature of no more than 
698,000 aords, of which the texts on non-religiuus subjects had no 
more than 41,000 words, in the position of an imperial language 
with a worldwide fame, and a literature of which any people and 
any country may well be proud Even the forma of state 
otganiiacion were largely adopted by the Arabs from Persian 
models, and in the Finance Department not only was the Persian 
ayptem adopted but the Persian language and notation continued 
to bo used till the time of Hajjaj-ibn-i-Yusuf, when Arabic became 
the language of finance at the suggestion of a Persian himself. 
In spite of the conversion of the Persians, Pahlavi literature 
continued side by side with the new Arabic literature produced 
the Persian converts to Islam. When this was the rase with 
conquered Persia it is not surprising that in China, where the 
Igusaalmans went in os small handfuls in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and perhaps m somewhat larger numbers after the 
conquest of Jenghix Khan in the tweivth century, and now 
number about 35 millions, they use the Chinese language, and are 
olmoet indistinguishable from the non-Moslem population in monnprs, 
dress and modes of life also. 

In fact, whcrciuevcr we turn we find that Islam has kept intact 
and even developed the languages of the converts, and in Turkey 
and Afghanistan, os in Persia and Chino, the language of the 
Quimn has not been im|>osed on the converted Muslims It 
would, therefore, have been peculiar if in India the Mu^iialnians 
hod imposed the language of Arabia on the subject popiiUtion. 
That they did not do so is manifest. But they diJ not impose 
the language of the Persians or Tartars oitlicr. IVday it is not 
Ttirki or Persian that the Mussalmans use in India even thfiugh 
considerable numbers arc the descendants of Persians and Moghals 
It is not only the converts from Hinduism who have adopted the 
vecnaculor of, the province in Hinduaian, lor the descendants 
of India’s conquerors and rulers have done the same. VVe fdt that 
this fact, which is patent, nevcrthelcis needed some elaboration, as 
the voice raised for Urdu is in vome quoiters believed, or at least 
declared to be, the voice of an intolerant rreed nr a .separatist 
community. This is no place to descant on the toleration of lilanj 
All that needed explanation was die fact that so fur us thi- question of 
Unguago was concerned Islam had imposed burdens and rcated 
no obstacles. 

Having cleared cho ground so far it now remains fur us to 
explain that Uidu is essentially the langua^'e of Hindustan, nr, as it 
is called by Englishmen, Hindustani fn the I !u;;u*%itic Surra/ of 
India iPis stated that there are 147 distinct languages used as verna- 
cutarainthe country, and that zio millions nf Indians use su[i.e 
language or other belonging to the Inda-Aryan branch. Urdu is not 
•only one of the 147 vernaculars of India but also belongs to tfle 
Tndo^Aryan I ranch. The earliest extant literary lecoid of Indo- 
Aryin languages is the collection of hymns known as the Rig-Veda, 
and Urdu is a child of the parent language lu which the most 
sacred book of the Hindus was composed. This was written 
in a languigu which ofier being purified ^ by the grammariani 
about the year 300 B. C. reocmd the name of SamsArta or 
Sanskrit. Thh language was the vernacular dialect spoken in the 
Best bf the Punjab and in the upper poitien of the Gtagsde 

/ 


Doab^ and it is to the superior culture end pcditical predomiqaqce of 
the people who hod then settled in the Midlands or Madkj^e^a tw 
in later times come to rule therCr fbat the great popularity of the 
vernacular which in the course of evolution has come to be called 
Hindustani is due. This Piokrit, the mother-dialect from whicb 
Sanskrit was evolved later as the language of religion ard polite 
literature, acted like a wedge inserted in the heart of India, pushing 
out other Prakrits to what may be called an outer and a middle bond. 
The students of languages call it Western Hindi, with its varieties of 
Brajbhasha, Bundeli, Kanauji and Hindustani. In the middle band 
are Punjabi, Rajasthani, Gujrati, Pahori and Eastern Hindi languages^ 
while in the outer band are Kashmiri, Kohiatani, Western Punjabi and 
Sind hi in the North-West, Marathi in the South, and Dehari, Oriyo, 
Bengali and Assamese in the East. The development of Hindus 
loni may be divided into several stages, beginning with the period 
of the Rig-Veda, which may be said to be written in a primary 
Prakrit, followed by the period of secondary Prakrits current in 950 
B. C. in Asoka’s time, after which came the stage of Apabhramas 
which were Lhe direct parents of modern vernaculars. Hindustani or 
Western Hindi is descended from the Saurasena Apabhramsa. 

It is clear from this that whatever diflerenres there may 
be between the language used by Mussalmarts and by the 
non-Muslims who live in Madhyadesa, Aryavarta or Hindustan 
Proper, as the region has variously been called, Urdu is not 
the gift of Islam, nor is it derived from Arabic, Turki or 
Persian. We know that some Muliammadans without any 
pretentions to a knowledge of philology have recently compiled 
Urdu grammars the frame-work of which is Semitic and Arabic, 
and have learnedly divided words into the orthodox Am, AV/ and 
Harf, But Urdu i.s for all that a child of the Prakrit in which the 
Kig-Veda was written, and which after refinement and purification 
became Sanskrit, the language of Hindu philosophy and worship 
Its structure is the same as that of other Indo-Aryan languages, 
its verbs are equally indigenous wiih, however, certain inter«:sting 
additions which are adaptaliona from Persian and Arabic, such as 
kkaridna^ hadaina^ daghna and Itakk&hnd; its numemls 

and pronouns are also the growth of the soil, and its substantives 
and adjectives are in the main the tadhhavas and iaUamas found in 
other Indo-Aryan languages, with some admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words. It is commonly believed tliat Urdu or Urdii-xabdn, 
the language of the camp, was formed on accciuot of the intermixture 
of races and languages in the Moghal camp. But later researches 
have shown that it became the language of the Moghal bazar 
simply because it was the natural language of ihr people who lived 
in lhe neighbourhood of Delhi and who formed the bulk of those 
who resorred to the bazar Even the old theory that Urdu was 
a natural compromise' m the matter of language uncorsoiousJy 
arrived at by the vancm communities that formed the Moghal 
ramp testified tn the spirit cf compromise which in such mailers 
has been, os wc have shown, characteristic ol Islam. But the more 
recent theory that it was the language of the region itself and as much 
ths language ot the Hindus os Brajihhasha, Kanauji 01 
Bundcli, or for the matter of that Manitbi, Gujerati and Benjpdi, 
show« that all that the Mussalmans can claim as their own in the 
language as it is spoken to-day is a number of words of Persian and 
Arabic origin, introduced tor the most part by the Hindu scribes who 
were so largely employed by the Moghals in their revenue and 
finance departments. But these words have in varyiag proportioDs 
part and parcel of languages outside the Madhyadesa olso^ and Jn 
become this respect also Urdu 11 not diffident in kind fram Bengafi, 
Gujrati, or Marathi. 

Arabic was never a vernacular in Indio. Persian and, to a imall 
Gitent, Turki were the vemaculori of the Mahtmifindiftit Mtiqiierore 
of India, and the only ves^ge now left of these is the Persan 
correspondence of the Foieigri OflSoe and the POrsiin inseriptiona on 
the coins of Indio. Although the Court lenguige of the llMalmuis 
wmoined Persian, Hindustani hid become the «ernaailar;of daUy 
use loic^ befbve the Mogheb lost the' nild of EMhl fa thii 
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bngnige which is called Urdu and in the advocacy of which 
Mnwalmami are sometiniea so vehement. To use the sneer of 
Mr. Uoyd Georige, it is not only Mr, Balfour who is hatching the 
cuckoo's eg^ for even though the Musulmans of India know that 
it is not their own they are now as mnch attached to Urdu as they 
were attached to Persian before, and' far more tlian they wore ever 
attached to Arabic. 

When we turn from the language to the literature some iin 
portaot dilTerenoes which distinguish Urdu from Hindi are noticeable. 
Most of the litenture in the vernacular of the Midlands is in 
verse and is either concerned with the brave deeds of the Kajpuis, 
the devotional ecstacies of Hindij worshippers of Rama and 
Krishna, or the lives and doings of the holy men Irom whose 
utterances and examples the development of the popular Hindu 
religion proceeded. 'Fhose who have studied this literature speak 
highly of Its wide range of style and rich vanety o( human feeling. 
The metres are indigenous, the idea.s are for the most paii derived 
from Hindu metaphysics, while the imagery is that of Hindu 
mythology. Nevertheless, Muhammadiinx did not a little to rosier 
this literature. Hindi love-songs ana puzzles {pakeites and 

mukamtfv) are attributed to Amir Khusrau, who flourished earl> 
in the T4th century. Akbar and Abdur Kahiin Khan Khan i- 
Khanan were the (Atrons of this Hieratiirc. and even the much maligned 
Aiirangzeb kept up the office of Kaht Ray or I'oet liiureale. But 
none of this poetry can be called Hindustani without confusion, 
because another body of poetic literature has come into exustenci* 
and IS now called Urdu poetry. In this the prosody is Persian, 
which is Itself, of course, Arabic with some additioivi and 
modihcations. So also are the imagery and the ideas. In fact, Urdu 
|x>ei»y for the most part is in form and content Peisian poetry, nnl) 
written in the vernacular spoken in the region lound Dehli by 
Hindus and Muhaniinadans alike- Of rourge, some writers have 
introduced a larger number of words and phrases derived from 
Persian, or from Arabic through Persian, than was the .X)Qlom- 
porary prartice in ordinary speech. But, on the other hand, 
the language itself has oflen reacted on ideas and distinguislu'd Urdu 
poetry from its Persian mode). TnerL is, however, far greater 
ditfercnce between the verse of Tulsidas and Mirza -Souda than there 
was between the language used in the daily inteicourse by Hindu 
devotees and Muhammadan cemitiero Under the circumstances 
there is hardly any possibility that Urdu and Hindi (xietry would 
develop into one literature, and it would be ai^in^'t rommoiisense to 
exiicct that pcrple would give up the cultivation and encourage 
mem of the kind ol poetr> to winch they are specially attached. 
Nor if it desirable, considering the trcasuics thai have acoiiniulated 
in the past, that cither of these shujld dinappear, Whatsfvsver 
the political Philistines may say, the two kinds ol poetry must 
Ite encouraged and cuUivmed each on its own lines, conforming, 
however, to the general canons which govern poetic htmture all 
Che world over. No lover of poetry would wish that the t>oems 
of Bums should cease to exist in their presc^nt form and icappear 
in a Sonthetn garb, just as none would wish that Hamlet should 
be ra.writien in some dialect of tlic North. Poetry is [loetry 
in whatever garb it may appear, and we hope there will always be 
MIosrers of Mir and Ohalib as well as of Tulsidas and Kabir 
lilemture cannot be the handmaiden of poluii^, though it may tend to 
political unity. We know that in the past Muhammadans wrote Hindi 
poetry. In 1540 Malik Muhammad Jaisi wrote that famous poem, 
the Padmavai, which relates the story of Padmini and Alauddin in 
pore Avadh^ a form of Eastern Hindi, while Kazim Ali, Javan^ 
eoUabornted with Sn IjiBoo IaI, Che author of Premagar^ in 
Ihe production of Stnghoian and Mazhar Ali, Wila, worked 

with the latter in compoang Battai /hekist early in the 19th 
cemury. Similarly, Hindu writers wrote Urdu poetry, of which 
Gtiitar^uNasm is a well-knOsm example. Even to-day many 
Hindu writers are enrichiiig Urdu litouttuie by their poetic writings 
^wlitcb are published hi Urdu Utaiuy m^ariiieSp/^he faeit of which 
« mostly edited iiid pobBshed by Hindus./ We hope nothing 


will be done by the advocates of Urdu knd Hindi which niajr 
discourage the cultivation of Urdu poetry by Hindus and Hindi 
poetry by Mussalmani, for in that case, whichever party succeeds 
in the political controversy, both F|indi and Urdu literature, are 
bound to suffer. 


'Egypt. 

Rrutkr had prepared us for the announcement that Vbcount 
Kitchener would succeed ihe luckless Sir Eldon Gorst as the Bntiih 
Agent at Cairo, though a fortnight ago hardly any one would have 
thought such an appointment possible. It is not a little strange 
that a Liberal Government should have so far conquered its aversian 
lo soldiers in charge of civil administration Even Lord Salisbury 
used to say that if soldiers had their way they would occupy Man 
to prevent its annexation by the Man in the Moon. The British 
generally have a horror of allowing the last word to a .soldier even in 
inihiary matters, and it is charactcritic of Liberalism that (or from 
entrusting a civil charge to a soldier, it should tolerate and even 
admire the semi-dcspotism of a lawyer at the War Office. Yet in the 
“ I^d of Paradox " it is a Liberal Government that appoints the 
first soldier in the realm to a |Kist requinng intimate knowledge of 
civil administration and demanding a diplomatic temper and training 
which no one associates with a Field Marshal. 

Ills not for MX to discuss whether the motive of the appointment 
is the desire of Ixird Haldane to bear, like the Turk of Europe's 
hallucinations, ** no brother near the throne.” The appoinlment haa 
now been made mid we have to accept it a.s a fact Without pretend¬ 
ing to be able lo judge Lorn Kitchener's merits as a soldier, we 
mg) still safely say that his taients are not those ,rif a commander 
of troops whose dash heroism, and popularity with his men 
resuh 111 brilliant viclories He is essentmlly a soldider whose great 
gifts are shown to the best advantage in the bureau rather than 
in the laittle-fleld Far fmm the din of battle and the clash of 
arms sucii 11 man works with his brain, silently and syslematically,^ 
winning half iho Imule before the first shot is fired. 

'talents such as these me as useful in civil government os in 
warfare, and we have no doubt that Viscount Kitchener will 
prove ax successful an organiser in Egypt and the Sudan as he 
piuved in India Here he had to deal with military finance and 
after the alxilition of the post of t he Military Member he had to 
bear the whole brunt ol the work which such a large spending 
department as the Army eniaJed We do not think Egyptian 
finances would prove too heavy a burden for him, and we even hope 
that he would wipe off the deficit of the Sudan and save Egypt 
the expenditure on that territory which brings her no commensurate 
gain Much of Egypt's pruspenly depends on the proper adminis¬ 
tration of the department of Public Works and Lord Kitchener’s 
advice would perhaps in this matter be much more useful than 
Lord Cronieris or Sir Eldon Gorst's has been. In the matter of 
education Lord Kitchener has already shown bis solicitude in 
founding immediately afier his victories in the Sudan the Gordon 
l^^Llege al Khartoum, and we cannot believe that he would not wish 
the ifiorc advanced Egypt to do what he bimself did for Ihe 
backward Sudan. In the general administration his lynx-eyed 
vigilance is sure to detect errors and delays and we know TjOid 
Kitchener too well to think he would not insist on necessgyy reforms 
and have such as are possible'carried out at the earliest moment 
The Egyptian Army does not exceed 20,000, and the Army of 
^Occupation is about a fourth of that number. This is a mere 
handful to one who had for so long commanded a quarter of a million 
troops in India and is considered by many lo be the best commander 
in the Empire for more than twice that number which constitutes 
the military defence of Great Britain. 

But, it would be said, these are not the duties of the British 
Agent in Ejrgpt, nor does the post need the talents which are required 
for the proper performance of such duties. Negations of this 
chaiicter are easy to hazard, but it is quite anoAier matCn to say 
in what the duties of the British Agent precisely cod8l|. Egypt is 
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mia^pioviucecf Turkey to tribute ii peid. with e Tarkkh Bffptku (tfckli a^, UMftfBt Aouia ^ Mdatil^ for 

Hffb in Oura^ and StMibwl ii not likely toifojr to Britiih offakb and kewclMti) tlfo, Kbe^i llmiMeqijdpa11i4.be 

JoafcoqMadBlyontfaedaiipgsinZdyptei uwd to bethe ceae un 4 er only mcb aa «e entbalyimda'the oontrol of ; 

tbeeUnjrfme. There is MtlL a hereditaiy Governor or Khedive education on WeMem lines and the lendiiv of stad^'lqSujope 

in Egypt, who is supposed to rule the country with the help of bis should cease; Copts who number no soore than y i«kb - to a 

‘ Minister. As if this was not anomalous enough, the min of Moslem population et a crore and four lakhs (9s per cent of the 

Egyptian finances in the nign of Ismail Pasha, on excellent tool total population) should be raised to a counteipoite against the 

d Oft “ftnancieij" of Europe,led in 1879 to the appointment Mussalmans; and more Egyptian money should be spent on the 
of two CwiltollersJCJenenl reptesenting FtgnCe and England, and development of the Sudan which was conquered by Egyptian 

^ the Arsbi rising in iftia, which led to the occupation and troops, and for which Egypt has ever since paid the anaual 

quartered an Army of Occupation in the country, the British defidts, but which, in the words of the O/r/Aoi's conespondenl, is 

Agent tlone acts as the bailiff of those whom Mr. Chesterton has “nominally under the joint jurisdiction of the Egyptian and 

nLdr called tyraiiU in England and traitors in France. It is English Governments," British influence being in leahty 

tni. that the funher complication of French rivalry does not exist “ paiamounl." This is not all. The Army of Occupation Should 

loday and the Anglo-French convention of .904 has left England be inaeased, and the seat of the Mediterranean command should 

to do what she can. Rut there are still the old Capitulations which, be tnnsferred to Cairo. The writer lo whom we have referred 

though they are considered to be absolutely necessary in Turkey, wrote that " the recent viiits of high military officials to Egypt 

Are decliired to be an intolerable source of worry to the British lend colour to ihe belief that a step of this kind is in eonteni' 

A|[ent at Egypt. The right of foreigners of every shade of character plationWhai would he say now that the greatest soldier of 

, to be tried in Mixed Courts—where the maximum penalty is a fine the Empire is lo be the first man in Cairo? But he, tot^ feciff 

of or a week's imprisonment—and their exemption from all that the Capitulations under which Egyp^ suffers along with htir 

taxation not approved of by their own Government complicate matters suxerain, the Ottoman Empire, make administration and legislation 

and do not give to Great Britain the free hand she would desire almost an impossible task. To induce the Powers to 

to have. ITie result is that both legislation and odministration consent to their abolition he suggests that Egypt should 

are a matter of diplomacy in which the British Agent has to deal be annexed lo the British Empire, Turkey being contemptuously 

with the representatives of a doten Powers. Even France’s self- ignored and the Khedive turned into a tame Raja in a gilded cage 

denying ordinance—agreed to for similar consideration in Morocco- With England well astride on Egypt, the Powers would be assured 

does not permit England lo change the political status of Egypt. justice and fair play and would giv>! up the iniquitous privileges 
Who. then, can define the duties of the British Agent ui Cairo which their subjects now enjoy 

except by »ying that he is in the midst of a diplomatic and This is the kind of programme that the junior sub-editor 

adminiftritivc muddle, and is expected to muddle through ? of any European paper could prepare without knowing anything 

Lord Kitchener did not talk much of efficiency in India, but more about IDgypt than that she is a veiled protectorate and would 

he worked for it all the same and achieved a great succeas. As do excellently as a British dependency. Whether the Egyptians 

we have said before, he ran achieve it in Egypt also. But his long and the Khedive would I'kc it, whether Turkey would acquiesce 

Tesidence in India and association with two Viceroys of such and the Powers would consent, is quite another matter, and one 

different types and temperaments as l^rd Curzon and J/ird Minto with which, according to such journalists, no writer has any 

mast have convinced him that efficiency in civil government cannot concem. 

be achieved in the same way as in the government of the Army. jjjg similanty between conditions in India and in Egypt, 

Discipline must be maintained everywhere , but if the disiMpline of however, makes it easy to suggest a Liberal programme of reformv 
achool-boys is not the discipline of University mao then the disciphnr- for the latter similar to that which has recently been sanctioned 

of soldiers is not the discipline of citizens. Subjects cannot be fp^ the former. It is said that only 85 per miUe are literate in Egypt 

dragooned Hkc soldiers; and in Egypt it is the a5piraLian*k of the t^^j representative institutions arc therefore impossible. But 

people for self-government rather than linance or AgitculLurc tliat ^ jg forgotten that here in India wc have only 55 literates out 
wni provide the most difficuli problem, l^rd Kitchener is the hero of every thousand of the population. In one important matter 

of Khartoum, but we have yet to sec whether he has the ra|ucilv the problem of Egypt is fat eaaier. In spite of the betious Coptic 

to conquer Cairo as well. agitation which became more vigorous alter the appoiotmeat 

Ip this Viscount Kitchener will find his Indian experience of of Boutros Pasha, a Copt, as the Prime Minister, Egypt is 

considerable benefit. He knows on what rocks Ixird Cnrzon's bark homogeneous and is not the hattie-ground of contending creeds, 

was shattered and we may Ire sure he will avoid the shoals and quick^ 'Fhose who know how this religious rivalry hinders the progrera of 

sands in bis own voyage In fact, we believe he was far more intimately uudersUnd bnw much easier the problem of Egypt 

ciumnied with the recem: scheme of reforms of I^ird Mii,*.) than becomes in the absence of such struggles. 

is customary for a Commander-in Chief, and the success of chose Bui there is, on the other hand, a difficulty peculiar to E^ypt. 

reforms must have been a xourc<!i of even greater satisfaction to him Wo in India are the subject! of Hia Majesty the King of Greit 
than the of hn controversy with Ixird Curzon. No doubt BiUain and the Emperor of India. To him alone we owe allegianre^ 

ctm Tories expect him to out Curzon Lord Curzon in Egypt and any benefit, like the grant of the recent reforms, makes us even 

The Outlook of Ixondon, which called ^ven poor Sir Eldon Gorst a more loyal to hu person and hia govemmetit But lo whom 

xtanding'^menace lo The success of Bniish rule,” wanted the appoint- should Egyptians be Ic^ ? To Abbas Hilmi Pasha, to 

ment d a roaoluu nmn of calm judgment'' Bui the resolute man Mohamed V, or to Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum h Tim 
of the Tory journal was ^videoily inteodsd to be one who had ahady British ronnection with India is now a matter of nearly two 

resolved lo he the whole-hogger committed to the jirogtamme pm- cmturieii md, whatever we may think of tbemotiveaind methods of 

pared for him by the Special Egyptian Correspondent of that paper. the East India Company, India is a country conquered and Annexed 
This programme diffbrs little from that which the politictaiis of by the British and then brought under the Goveroment of the 

the "D—n Nigger Sdiqol ” have so often made for India. The Press British Crown. On the contrary, BritUi e o i ro ict io B whh Egypt 

should be supprosied; the LqgisUtive Council and the As^ is only lU matter of yesterday;. A risiqg of the Bgyptiagi Aimy 

senbly which, thongb institeted at the iiggetHon of Lord Duffciin, Ian than go yean am whU could hnn haaKsu pp ro m ad mther 

have begun to airoit tbMselves only leoencly—the lattse by the grant of reforms or Iqr force bytbe Kedivn hinmaU^hadhe 

refosiog to icyept a lenewal of the present arrap^ement ^about been dther sagadoiiB or pomeiied of^vtieVi t/m a dpWfftn- 

the Sues Canal—aboiih) either be abolished or emascojlaied, nity to a thiid pa^ to intervene. Twhey ujod to aateit 
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•Md take back a pEOvince of bar Evdpire, which had become 
ahniHodependflat brause Imiail Pasha's ancestor, Mohamed Ali, 
Bad piMMWBfid an those qualities in a remarkable degree which 
Ismail Padta seemed to Udi. Fiance and England were 
equally concerned as bailiffs for the "financiers” who had 
enmpped Ismail Pasha; but France did not care lo interest herself 
'in the struggle of the Egyptian Army against the Khedive. So 
the British Fleet bombarded Alexandria, and Tel-eUKebir sealed the 
Cue of the insurgents. But that is not the <iaine thing as a war 
between Egypt and England, for neither the Khedive nor the 
Egyptian people had a share in these struggles. This is as unlike 
the story uf a defeated ruler and a Ci,inquercd people as it could ho, 
and who can say that an Egypban ib disloyal and seditious if he 
asks for the evacuation of Egypt? Neither Turkey, nor the Khedive, 
nor the people of Egypt ever dreamed in 1882 that the Army which 
fought against Arabi at Tel-el Kebir would be occupying Egypt 
thirty years later. 

It IS true that Egypt has progressed much duniig the uccu[]ation, 
but It iras not for ruling Egypt benevolently that Great Britain was 
invited or went to that country It may be that Egypt would advance 
still more under the British as India is doing , but that is not why the 
Army of Occupation and the Bntish Agent are there. Egypt is the 
main source of the cc#tton supply of liincashire, and, whai is far mon^ 
important, it ib through Egypt that the great Impenal highway 
of the Suez Canal runs. It was not lung ago thai Sir Eldon Gurst 
wrote in his report - " Bntish intervention in the affairs of this 

conniry is directed to the Aoie emi of introducing and maintaining 
gocxl administration, and gradually cducatfn^ and au 
ihe E^ypttam /o cany this un fhp Although even 

this is not the same as Mr. Gladstone’s famous words ’ " The 

cccupation of Egypt is in the nature of .1 burden and a diihculiy 
Its permanent ocxupaiion would not be agceable to our trodihotial 
.policy. It would be inconsistent with our good faith towardLhe 
Suzerain power. It would be contrary to the laws of Europe, 
there is no shadow of doubt that it is wholly inconsistent with 
Jthe declaration of Sir Edward Grey made m response to the bluster 
ing advice of Mr. Rcxisevelt: " The Hntish occupation must 
continue in Egypt more so now than ever.” But in one respect 
the Minister and his Agent were m full agreement. Neither of them 
confessed that they had gone to Egypt partly to help the Kliedivi^ 
and partly to safeguard the interest of Ismail Pash’os ci editor^ 
and that they remained there because the interest ot Great Britain 
made occupation necessary. For .Sir ICdward Grey added . " It is not 
n question of British interest's in Egypt It is smiply thib , wt 
have gone on doing better and more aiul inoie good work year 
mfker year; that good work depends upon our stay there, and we 
cannot abandon F.gypt without disgroi'c.” All this 1*^ excellent 
in Its own way; but can Viscount Kii^hener convince a «ngle 
Egyptian that it is not beciause of Bntish interests chat he m dieie ? 
And if he cannot do so, how h it possible even by giving them 
good government, to satisfy those who waul Helfgovemment in an 
uncanquemd country coming as the gifl would do Vroin those 
who never conquered Egypt nor were ever invited to occupy it in 
'its own interests ? We do not know how Lord Kitchener proposes 
to cunvuiGe the Egyptians W'a doubt whether he has even con- 
vinoed himself. What message of changu can he bring to (Jairo ? 
If he goes there simply because Lord Haldane could not 
liave him in the W 4 r Office and he could not remain idle, wc do 
not think that would improve matters in Egypt, In that case 
jt would have made no difference, as an English journal suggested, 
if Sir Edward Grejj^ had left it to Cook's Ageticy to choose the 
Britiib Agent- \;/ 
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of ui in Euiope era watching with w^lmiiation end 
the noUe dbits of KH. the Aga Wian and other 


leaders of the community to nuse an endowment fund for the 
creation of a Moslem University. We are daily awaiting the 
publication of the report of the committee which is preparing 
a draft charter One realises how flat committee must be distracted 
by diverse counsels sent to it from every quarter of Moslem 
India, how frequently it will be advised to make concessions 
to expediency so as to secure popular approval We are confident 
that the committee will work with a single eye to the advantage 
of the Moslem community and that it will be far-sighted enough 
to refuse to win popular applause at the expense of the lasiiqg 
benefit of our people. In order to assure the committee that 
their proposals, however courageous, will not want support ai 
least from some of us who liappen to be in Europe, I wish 
to give publicity to the general principles upon which ue are 
agreed. 

We start from the axiom that what the Moslem community 
needs is better education and that the ground for asking for a 
charter is that the Moslem University will require of its alumni 
.1 better education than is at pre&t-nl required by the examining 
hoards that sit at Allahabad, ('alciitla and elsewhere. Thiii 
axiom stands in no need of defence. It is the reality of education 
that will help the Moslem f'omnmniiy, not the |Mjwer of giving 
certificates One cannot imagine that anyone will seriously 
contend that our people would in any way profit if the degrees 
given at Aligarh were to be obtained upon the same, or upon 
ea.sieT terms, than the degrees conferred at Allahabad The 
degree is but the name, the essential is the training and the 
teaching. Whai, therefore, i^r charter must secure is that the 
iroinitig and teaching of the Mosleiii University represents a 
grm! and solid advance upon tlie training and teaching which 
prerede the degree elsewhere in Indio. 

As for the first, the training given to boarders in the M. A.-O 
College IS a great iiuiirovement upon the training given any where else 
in India, and 1 think one will be justified in .saying that It is not much 
inferior to that giver ui lhe public schools or universities of England. 
But we must temember th^t hitherto it has been given by the 
M. A -O College voluntarily, without direct recognition by the Univer 
siiy. What we must now do is to make it oamfiulsory. And the only 
ivay to do that is by getting the Moslem University to impose resi¬ 
dence as a condition to the degree But tliat is only a small point of 
the answer to the first ({ucstion. Re.sidence must be in Aligarh 
and not elsewhere. 'I'hose of u ^ who have had long experience 
of the M. A.- 0 . College know with what trouble its traditions 
have lieen foriiied, wc know how many generations of students 
have gone to the building up of that code of conduct which sets 
Its seal on every student who comes within its walls. It is now 
m the atmosphere of the place; it bangs about the Uuion, the 
cnckei field and the Courts which Sir Syed Ahmad planned, and 
every student, whether from the Eunjab or Madras, from Calcutta 
or Penio, imperceptibly falls beneath its influence and recognises 
Its bending authority. As long as residence is confined to Aligarh 
we can be sure that all the graduates and undergraduates of the 
Modem I/Diversity will be saturated with the Aligarh spirit. 
But wo um have no assurance that the same spint will prevail and 
have the wne ixmtruUing force at other centres. It may be that 
in other Muhammadan institutions, in the Islamic College of 
Lahore and m the Sind Madrassa, another and equally admirable 
•'jpenius loci" will be generated. But of that we cannot be 
ceriBin, and over it the Senate or Syndicate sitting at Aligarh 
will have no control. If the Moslem University is to exact residence 
as a oonditicm to the degree it must be able to guarantee that 
the conditions ol residence are wholesome. This will appear 
to many a hard saying and it will appear to court unpopularity. 
But unpopularity must be braved in the true interests of our 
fieople. It would be far better never to have a Moslem University 
at all than to have one which is a fiuture. If we caiuot make 
a genuine improvement upon the present ^stem of educad'on in 

Indie, we have no claim to ask for a university of our own at all. 

« 
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The second point which is just u esiential »that the charter 
itself should contain guarantees that the teaching and schoUsdc 
equipment sbouki be efficient. |One has seen in too many colleges 
in IndiOi and it has been even known in Aligarhp that the teaching 
of a subject is soffieiiiDes undertaken with a woefully insufficient 
staff and equipment The young University will at the outset be 
poor; however generously the public responds to the appeal of 
His Highness the Aga Khan we cannot hide from ourselves 
that the Moslem University for some years to^ come will not be 
able to give teaching up to a true University standard in more than 
a few subjectH. But there will certainly be a popular demand that 
the University should teach all sorts of subjects in addition to 
the liiniled Arts and Science courses now taught at Aligarh There 
will be a demand for the teaching, for instance, of Kngineoring and 
Medicine and the claim to confer a degree in those faculties. 
Ate we confident that our Senate or Syndicate will ha^ e the strength 
to resist that claim ? What we are afraid of is that in deference 
to popular clamour they will engage a Professor on Rs. 300 
a month with on Assistant on Rs. 50 and confer degrees on those 
who have attended their lectures. This would bring the whole 
Univenity into ermtempt and it would damage, not promote, the 
cause cjf Muhammadan progress, the graduates .so taught would 
he failures ill life; their sham degrees, whicli corresponded to no 
reality of knowledge, would not enable them to build a bridge or 
treat a patient; they would lie defeated in the struggle of life by men 
who had had a genuine training and had acquired solid knowledge 
This ii a danger so real and so imminent that we think safeguards 
against it should lie incorporated in the charter. This might tie 
done in various ways, The charter might m the first instance 
authorise the institution of only such faculties as the founders could 
prove to the Government they could make odeqiiati; provision lor. 
When the University desired to add another faculty it would be 
incumbent upon them to demonstrate to the Government that the 
provision for teaching was adequate for the pur|x)su. Moreover, 
by putting a clause of this kind in the charter we will be limiting 
the sphere of outside interference such us the rioveminent which 
will not be the case if the recent [iroposal is followed- that 
every Viceroy should ex nficto be the (Jharrellnr of tlie Moslem 
UntveiBUy. 

We want the Aligarh degree to be a hall mark which will be 
accepted without hesitation not only m India but in Europe also. 
That we believe can only be secured if the provision for instructiMii 
is libemL We wain a oompetent and numerous btalT, we want well 
equipped laboratories, we want well stocked libraries kept constantly 
Up to date. If provision of this kind is in abundance we are not 
very much concerned os to the 8tiirnu*«i of the exaininaliona 
the doom of the temple of knowledge lie flung wide open and 
every facility given in the undergraduate to learn and think, lliese 
are the esKentials of ratiuoal culture and it is by Uiese that the 
young Moslem will benefit both hinriself, his people and hi« country 
fstMdopt, ioth Jmne igrt. Svao East M \soon 

Short Story. 

A Bunch of Immortelles.. 

Oh I THAT lull white robe duiging to a tender form ! The 
stranger wonders why this maiden i« dressed so strangely, without a 
ribbon or border to relieve the deadly whitenw of her attire. Why no 
onuunent on wrut or neck } Why stands she so shyly aside from the 
happy crowd 7 Ah f tttanger, know she is a widow and hem is the 
^Ufb of deiXh^ the abrouiL Only a soft white robe, and yet what a 
world of sorrow, of sacrifice, 6 i bitter agony it enfolds I What tears 
does it not absorb imho sleepless nights of Buffering when thoughts 
orowd in on her of her hmhand gone to that imlmown land where 
she map now follow him no more, as she conld in thedays of yore. 


She is left to pray for him, to spend her days in humble service for 
his weal She receives much sympathy in her sad lot; her people^ 
friends and neighbours come to her in her sorrow, to moam with 
her, to comfort her. But time-honoured traditions may not be 
attacked, and iron custom holds full sway. 

'Iliis is my lot, too, a widow since my childhood! Scaiody 
had 1 put off my bndal robes, when the widow’s white took their 
lilacfs. f was then but a child, jast twelve yean old- The hosband 
whom I mourn, for whom I send ray prayers heavenward, his very 
image ls fiuled from my memory and my marriage seems to me like a 
far-off dream Hut I hold a relic of the post, one link that binds me 
to the days that might have been—a faded photograph A saaed 
relic this ; I keep it in a bondalwood box, and this box must be 
near me always. And when at limes my heart grows faint, when 
ray faith in the ju.stice of God weakens,—when life itself becomes 
agony and the future lies before me dark and gloomy, then in the 
loneliness I bniig forth this picture, and gaze at it long and 
intently, T'he thought of another even for a moment would be a 
deadly sm, and 1 must hut think of him, and cherish his memory 

It has magiL power, this little pliotogniph It sends strength 
buck to my heart . hope revives and the promise of a happier future 
fills me with a strange joy Once only I put into the sandalwood 
box something be.sides this picture, ft wss a bunch of immortelles, 
gathered from the top of a steep hill by the daring hand of one who 
by this gift had hoped to give me pleasure. I was a girl then, 
seventeen years old, and staying with my only brother, an Indian 
Civil Servant, in the Norih-VVcstem Provinces. He was on leave 
and 8 ]>endiDg his vacation at the hill station of Nairn Tal. 

My brother had adopted the English mode of living while 
abroad and kept it up sm^'e his return. So while with him I did 
not observe the rules of the zenana strictly I did not dine with 
English people, hut I received them in my home. However, 

I kept my purdah with the visitors of my own race. 

[t was A Sunday morning, we were sitting in the venmdah,. 
my brother and I His ^urfitri was ready for him ; so he lay down 
leisurely in an easy chan and began to smoke it, liolding an 
illustrated (lapcr in his liand. f sat on a cushion at his feet and 
amused myself by watching the tiny clouds of smoke he puffed 
upwards. 

A servant came 111 with a card-tray. My brother looked at 
the card and exclaimed joyfully, Hallo, 1 who do you think 
ha.s come ? My old friend, ihe Angel * Show him the way hm, 
sepoy.” 

Mr. Chatterjee?” 1 asked 1 had heard much about |his 
gentleman from iny brother I rose to go away, but my brother 
stopped me, saying, " That won’t do. He is a great friend of mine; 
and when he conies lo know that you receive EqgKsh people here 
and will not appear before him, he will fed hurt. My pooitiun 
w'll then be so awkward, you must not go away! '* .So I renuiiied, 
and we met. 

He stayed with us os our guest for about a week. We met 
often but ^poke little. Strange and unknown feelings came upon me. 

I felt myself moving in a new world, lie was a handsome mut fend 
he seemed to me like the evening star, outshining everyone else. 
Whenever I saw him, I conld not lift my eyes from the gtoumL 
Still 1 was so happy lo be near him. At times I ventured 
to cast timid glances at him, and if at such moments our eyes 
happened to meet, how strangely shy I felt, how quickly 1 dropped 
my eyelids. Ykt 1 knew not why I tried so hard to spade When 
away from him I wcnild gather atTength. Surely 1 mnsi say 
something the next time I saw him. 1 prepared ** little speeiAes * 
which I resolved 1 would repeat the next t&ne we met- But, alasl 
ftw an my ooufags, as eoon as 1 heard hie Toffixtep dKf speedliea 
were forgoNea; my heart to beat so rapidly 1 could not UIHle^ 
stand myself lAy more. And all that our v^iot everswf of me Ota 
a little 1I9 girt with downcast eyes and fiudmdcheekk. "fibnl i^iSaed 
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^ week, A week so happy, lo filled with new and beautiful experience. 
But alas I it went all too soon. And I must confess to my shame, 

I foigot to look at my relic the whole of that week.' 

Our guest was to leave the next day. That day was still ours, 
and we were to spend it on the bills. My brother had arranged 
a quiet picnic for us on Tiger Hill, the highest peak at Naini Tal. 

How beautiful the air was, how laden with fragrance and light 
and happiness! The road in many places was ^ttccp and narrow 
The gentlemen rode on horseback and I was carried in a “dandy." 
They went before me, now keeping near and ogam far ahead, and 
a| the turnings disappearing altogethci. Yet I felt his presence 
all the while, even as 1 received th^ fragrance of the wild rcses 
from afar, 

O beautiful su/nmer 1 The hills were green with foliage, wild 
roses lending their delicate hue to heighten the beauty of it all. 
The enchanting scenery, the fragrance that filled ihc air, and * 
and I know not what else, made me quite giddy with joy. 1 wished 
to gather roses, roses, as I had never wished it before 1 told 
my “dandy" bearers to halt. But they did not live in a rose 
garden. They wanted to relieve themselves of their bimien and 
reach their destination as soon as possible 1 would get flowers 
in abundance when I reached the top, they replied gruniblingly, 
and trudged on. So there was naught for mo to do but to wait 
patiently, as woman must always wait. 

Slowly the top was reacheil. Here beauty revealed itself in 
all its glory. As if touched by the wand of magic, the inounlains 
seemed suddenly transfuired beneath our feet. Iiger Hill, (he 
loftiest of them all, afforded us a view into the outstretched open 
world of space, that made the heart leap high. 7'he glorious 
snowy range was revealed in its full grandeur. To me it seemed 
all like a dream, which a1a.s ! would vanish only too soon. 

The servants had pitched a small tent for us and were waiimg 
Co serve refreshments. VVe spent but a short time in the \ I 
wanted fiowers and went m search of them But flowers tiurc 
were none on that high altitude, no vegctatiui’ excepting a few 
small patches of Fickly grass This was a great disapfiointiTicnt 
to me. Those annoying “dandy" bcanjrs were to blame lor it 
all; why had I listened to them and not guihered my roses by the 
wayside? Nor was this the culy annoyance they caii^-ed me 
At 4 o'clock, when the sun was still high when all seemed so 
blight and pleasant and happVi they in*«:sted on going home, 
arguing that the homeward journey would Le dangerous after 
lUQset. My Cieart had been filled with joy, and being young 
and IhoughtIcsN I could not realise danger I oniy knew the hour 
was passing sweet, and lived biu for the* hlis' of the moment Of 
course, 1 dared not express nay desire, b.it only timidly suggested, 

“ us walk part of the way down. \ mav enter my * dand> ’ 
later on." So we walked on, the “dandy" bearers and the grooms 
following as. 

We had walked perhaps a hundred paces down the.lull, when 
to my joy 1 espied a profusion of beautiful fiowers growing in 
m cluster on the top of a deuched elevation to the K:)ft. 

“How beautiful they are I’* I exclaimed in my childish 
ddight almost forgetting myself in rhe excitement “ How I wish 
I could get a bunch of them I What a pity they am not within 
reach r 

“ They are within reach. Let mo gather a few for you," and 
Mr. C^hatlerjec, without loaing a minute, hastened on his expedition. 

The flowerx seemed near enough, but between us and the hill on 
wlucb they grew loose boulders lay scattered, and there was no trace 
of auy footpath. The attempt was rash and full of danger. Vet he 
up and down, now pieciphaiing himself swiftly, now climbing 
wUba firm step^ sometiqies holdhig on to a biancfa, at other times 
steadying his foot on a firm rock. Thiis be reached the top at last, 
my brother all tbo time cheering him and chidibg me, while 

,2 tRopt gpeechlM. / 


Watching him from afar, strange and inexplicable feelings came 
upon me. 1 was not TOny that ha took this rash act on my 
account. As my eye followed him leaping from rock to rock, 
I felt not fear but fasciiutiun I adliired hib daring, I was charmed 
by it I felt the woman'.s power in mo for the first time m my 
life, and 1 saw a new and delightful world opening out before me 
Still, when at last he reached our hill again saloly, a .sigh of relief in^ 
voluntarily passed my lips. The sun was sinking low, and I had to 
enter my ‘dandy" immediately, and was earned off before he 
could come lo me with his hard-earned offering. 

It was late before we reached our bungalow. The light of 
the full moon seemed unusually bright and beautiful. I hastened 
inside to order dinner and then went into the drawing>room. He 
entered almost immediately after me, holding the flowers in 
his hand 

May I ofler you these flowers ? They are not roses, but 
immortelles ” 

He looked so happy and brave and handsome, 1 thought 
I saw a revelation of the divine in his face. As, I took the flowers 
his hand touched mine I trembled and could not even utter 
a word of thanks Wc looked into cai h other’s eyes in silence. 
The -jpell w.-is, however, soon brokt n I he bell rang for dinner, 
my broiher enured, and iogellier we wait in Ui the dining-room. 
The gentlemen s.a down to dine, but I, being a widow, could not 
join them So I sat hy silently. 

There was but hll'e conversalion during dinner Whenever my 
brother spoke to him, he answered in monosyllables, and as soon 
iLS dmner was over he bid us a huiried good-bye and left the table 
abruptly Early the next morning he went away 

In the dead silence of that nighl, when my .sorrow gave way 
to a flood ol tears, when iny poor htarl seemed breaking, I remem¬ 
bered my old frientl. (he photograph. 1 Uiok the picture out of the box 
and olaced ii on a lablc Like a penitent Roman Catholic before 
his Sanbi Maria, I prostrated myself before this holy relic and con- 
lessed and asked r»rgivenes.s for the sin Iliad committed. Did 
ronsolalion come? Yes, it came Bid the tree grows niany years 
ere It bears Iruit, the river must travel its length before it reaches 
the sea, and human sorrow must course through its cycle ere the 
bufferer finds rest 

When a|>a'u I put the phoiograjth into its box I placed thoM 
floiieis on It Thev weru ray heart’s oAcrini; at that holy shrine. 

■ 

I ^!tw hjin only once igain. It «ii.s some months later and 
quite unexpectedly We uere going home and at the Bankipoie 
Railway Station ray brother was delighted to meet his friend. He 
was not alone this time . his bride was with him. 'I'here were still 
fiv- minutes left for ihe irain to start, so they come into our 
coi'qjartmenl and die f ine passed pleasantly 

The conversation was naturally light and clieerlul. My brother 
complainctJ )okingly of the <act that he liad not been invited to the 
wedding. 

•• Vou rlicated me out of a wedding feast," he said laughingly. 

" I bare a sunihr complaint ogainst him, Mr. Ganguli," added 
his wife. ■■ I have been cheated out of at least one wedding present.” 

Both were ready to pronounce sevens sentence on Mr Chaiterji 
for his neglect 

" But I have a wedding present for you, Mrs. Chatterjee:'' With 
these woida I offered her the immortelles, taking them out of the 
box I always carry with me. .She took them smilingly, thanked me 
and said, “ What perfect imitation. They look quite real." "ITiey 

aw real." “Are they really?" The lady looked surprised. “Yes, 

I sec now 1 had made a mistake. 1 never saw those flowers 
before. What are they rslled?" 

“Immortelles. They do not grow in the plains, tb^y are 
natives of the higher regions, and keep fresh for a kag time if 
carefully pteseived." « 
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** JiTheti did you g^tbor them ?' 

*' i^bout aix months ago '' 

“ And yet no fresh I Isn’t |t wonderful f Look, how boudfuf 
they are. " 

\ Mr, ChAttvrjee Jnofced at the dowers VeB," he repliedp his 

votcc hurciy audible. 

And now the bell rmng^ oncop tvioe,^ three times. They bid 
us A huTiied buewcQ and were gone. 

I 

T hai nii^t I clTcamt a beautiful dreaqi. I saw in my vision an 
angel coming towards mCi He took pft with him and soared 
aloft—higher and higher till we reached the top of the holy moun¬ 
tain Kailash, the abode of the gods There was a glorious soft 
light surrounding us T'hc fai:e of my angel guide shone with a 
relestial light When I looked up \ recognised in him the original 
of niy faded pliologria[ih—my husband 

An unknown bliss mmr upon me. A heavenly joy filled my 
soul Then I awoke, and the loars were heavy on my la-shes -tears 
of joy or tears of sorrow— I leave it, dear readers, to you to judge. 

Srimati Sw'ahna Kumarj Dkvj. 

Anecdotage. 

RKr.ATRD by marriage to the Lyttelton family. Dr TallKit, the 
new Bishop of Winchester, shares their enthusiasm for cricket, and 
the story has often been told how, on one occas ion, annoyed by 
a iKAVler's frcijiient widcs, he said, " Please keep the bowling in the 
parish.*’ T*he next liall took him plump in the wuistbaiul, and the 
bowk*r quietly observed “ f think that’s iii the dioce.se, iny lord ” 

Mr Spknckh Lrioh Huoiiks lells this story —“When 1 
was in Sheffield, some of the citiT^cns assurerl me that a (xriuin 
incident connected with the visit of the Shah— and Lius time 1 
think the allusion is to the late Shah, Mu/afl(i cd-Din—whnii 
1 haii always sufiposed was'a talc i*oncoacd by a wag, was 
absolutely true 

" It soems that as the gorgeoin monarch wa& lK‘ing driven 
through the streets, a number of merry workmen standing on a lorry 
cheered him as he passed, and then, jusl as he was opposite to 
ihnm, they put their thumbs to their noses and gave him what is 
popularly known as the ‘ so-much-for Buckingham ’ salute. 

" T'his form of snlutation was npw to the distipgjishcd visitor, 
a most obsqfvalU man, who was al.so aiio»t anaious to learn. So^ 
through his interpreter, he asked the I/ird Mayor of Sheftield to 
explain dir signifirance of the dcmonstianon in question The 
I.ord Mayor, anxious for Che reputation of his city, rsplied that 
it was a method of showing at ance high regard and the utiiioiU 
resjiei L. 

And It camr 10 \x\sa Umt a few hours later the Shah was 
leaviiig Sheffield by siircial train and was standing at the end of 
the Royal saloon. Ilis hosts bowed deeply, he bowed in return, 
and he gave the military salute with gr^at d«gnily. I’hcn just at 
the last moment he seemed to recollect something, ind as the 
ttaiti moved off he brought his Imperial thumb smartly into 
conimet with his nose and twiddled his fingers thaui with great 
energy 

i hit! rjf those wliu Miw thi.i .isUainding demonstration told 
me that the melancholy Easta sihile uhi^h the Shah's face wore 
at the time made the jierfoimdnLC the most exquiutely conuc thing 
he had ever seen." 


A ShRvicR-rAl'kic itUtcs an cniiising Btcry of King Louis of 
Bnvuria. His Mejcsly was much annexed on one ocLasion when 
The fcoltlicr on guard at the riAlftCfc gates negUrted 'o present arms. 
T^c. iiiiih luis the sulditT did not krow His MajVsiy by sight 

*Mvhy don't you jjrtscnt arms?” the kller asked, angrily. 
Don't ^'011 know to uhoiu >ou arc indebted for yuur daily bread?” 


The sentry glared idgri^ at die King* and, Hnaginiiig him m 
be the Army bakefi lepNed ' 

** So you are the muMble aob of ahdbm who femuhea the 
soldiers with bread, are you ? Well, 1 ihouM fikft ID have you by 
yourself in some quiet place. Td sprmd yD|u.i»ia»ly anatomy 
over three kingdoms I Fd make dough of you! ” 

Thf late Dean Hooa, of Chichester was greatly bekmd 
by his flock, and indeed by all classes, his cheery, genial manner 
made him welcome cveiywhere. There was a quaint old Black¬ 
smith living in the outskirts of Chichester, who was a great friend 
of the DeaiL The old man’s only fault was his attachment to th 
ale-house, and for this the FWu had frequently rebuked him 

Passing one ilay, the Dean looked into the smithy, and saw the 
blacksmitJi talking, as it appeared, very seriously to his son. The 
Dean called out, ** Halloa Tom ’ 'What ore you going to do with 
that buy of yours ? " 

T'hc old man advanced to the door and replied,Wliat am 1 
going to do with him ? Well I will tell you, Dean. 1 am going to do- 
witli my son what you cannot do with yours.” 

Oh. indeed '" sjiJd the Dean , *'and pniy what is that ? ' 

Wh>, I am going to make a better man of him than lua 
father " 


(.KNiAi. Yankee who, on lieing presented to Leo XllL, 
exclaimed, as he ^ieidicd the Pope’s hand and shook it heartily^ 
“ Sir, 1 am glad to meet you. I knew your father, the late Pope ” 

Selection. 

Dream-Ufe, 

To the H(/i/nr of The Nation 

Sir, —Abimi a year ago a friend of mine dreamt that he was 
declaiming a long poem and awakened himself and his wife in 
doing thi.s Hr> could, however, only recollect one verse, which 
at his wife's suggestion, he wrote down at the time. The lines are 
as follows - 

“ And what are thoughts 
But birds which light and fly ? 

And what are words 
But traps to catch them by ? 

Many are dead 
And cast to f^the river, 

Blit some survive 
As joys encaged for ever.” 

1 sliould be much obliged if any of your readers could give 
a clue as to the possible source of these lines. It should be 
explained that my friend has never written poetry and he believea 
hat he has never heard of any venes in the least resembling the 
Eine« in question 

Many think that dieams are entirely composed of fragmenca 
of past memories. T'hc memories are combined in a strange dml 
gTotc.xc|iie foxhion, perhaps, but dreams contain nothing really 
original Recent reiicarcfa, moreover, in dream analysis, by Freud 
and others, shows that dream-pictures arc really dependent upon 
pest rxpenenre 

If u can be shown that the ideas expressed in (bis verse have 
already been published, the problem i.s simplified, if not solved. 
In the meantime my friend is inclined towards a transcendental 
explanation of his dream experience —Vours, &c., 

Bedford jPlwtcw. 




The GNmciflor Abroad. 

II. 

By tub Hon. Mr. Gup 

Am luge a charter as the wind to blow on whom I please." 

—you Ltkt It, 

If auch a woithleu King as Henry VI could have liii play 
pot into three parts by the Bard of Avon, why should not a worthy 
Councillor have his sportive deeds chronicled in two parts at Imst ? 
So up goes the curtain 8faiii,aod Bhupen Babu is seen in his latest 
poa& 'The Imperial Institute is thronged with teetotallers and Bhupen 
Babu itpps forth as the Falstaff of Temperaore. He begins with 
a wise generalisation that, like the poor, Drink is always with us— 
otrafuny stowed away in an inside coat pocket and snugly lying 
near the heart in a silver-mounted flask. Yes, there was a drink 
question in India as there was in England *' What will you have, old 
man?^ was the usual form of that quesiion, and Whisky, if you 
pleaae ", was the customary reply. 

Of course it was forbidden for the Moslems and the Hindus to 
touch a drop; so they took good care it was considerably inure 
than a drop wben they took it Wheresoever elso it may be, the 
dominant majority was not] a monopolist in the use of mtoxicants. 
The minority had more than its proportionate share of liquor, and 
whatsoever views it may have about its electorates, it bleed its 
drinks to be mixed 'lliese being the farts, Bhupen Babu* proceeds 
to dabocate them. " U was not generally realized outbide India 
what the Hindu and Muhammadan probibilion as regaids streng 
drink meant." It is not only the forbidden fruit that tastes 
iwevtir The forbidden juice w sweeter still; only this was not 
generally realised “ To Hindus it meant not only loss of social 
position in this life^ but loss of hope in the Hereaflcr, which to iho 
Hindu was a factor of great imporunce " Ax>ud applause greets 
the speaker; but from a dim comer some one irKemipts him with a 
ttctekal speech:^ 

" Why, all the Sainte and Sages who discussed 

** Of the two Worlds so Icarocdlyj are thruat 

** Uke foobth Ptophets forth; their Words to scorn 

" Aie scatteredi and iheir Mouths are stopt with Dust. 

*‘Sob Bhupen, come and fill the Cup that dean 

^TtHbf of paat Regrets and future Fean^. y 

HeitatUiyoumjbe 

^ Vomelf wkb Rentofore^ wiae4)ibh£hg Dgen.” 


This speech is punctuated wiih a loud laughter at its dose^ 
but the Chairman orders the attendants to turn the interrupter out 
He IS carried out accordiug to the method prescribed by the Am¬ 
bulance Society, and when thrust into a Taxi gives the address of 
the Omar Khayyam Club. 

Bhupen Babu resumes the thread of his declamation. *' That 
was the attitude of the Hindu rare in India.'* Hardly had he 
utceied this when another inlcrrupuon occured. From another dark 
corner some one charts out in a husky voice ; 

AfutnA-t-MusA nawa 

Taia ba taia nau ha mau. 

But the lover of Hafiz of Shiraz meets with no better fate 
than the admirer of his brother poet of Nishapur, and is bundled 
out. He staggers back to the Haflz Society. 

Once more Bhupen Babu begins to speak. *\For the Moslems 
there was the direct injunction of the Prophet not to dnnk, and this 
must be obeyed implicitly. The higher classes had always been 
known for their abstemiousness." A still small voice interrupts in 
a stpge-whispcr, " But, alas Drink, like P^entas, vxncit jumm.” 
1 his interruptor is, however, not detected and escapes the usual 
"First Aid.” 

A fourth cun.mencemcnt is made. In the pathetic tones so 
familuu to Counci lion he sighs out the next sentence, “But 
unror’unatcly for them, things had changed. (Carefully wipes the 
tear that is visibly trickling down the bearded check) Ido 
noiaccj&e the Government of India of any deliberate desue to 
foster ihe drink traffic among the people. That would be the 
grosseiit calumny (snd the economic principle of division of labour 
required that this piece of patriotism should for the prgsent be 
left to others) But the Government in the past had not done 
all thiit was necessary. (For instance, it had provided no check 
ort the traffic among the people, and no Bar near the Council 
Chamber for the people's rcprescMtative. As a rule when ho 
denounced people he meant no harm to them. It was his 
habit.) So, it meant no disparagement to those who were 
engaged in commercial enterprise in this country—the Dewars 
and the Ushers, the Buchanans and the John Walkers^to state that 
they would naturally seek to profit by that unhappy^Spr/ii^of humanity 
(CongrslulatioQS to the printer of India, The feeling of humanity li 
such an unhappy feeling)—the craving for drink ThI question *u 
nised as to what was the net asset gained by India by ita connectioii 
with British rale. Supposing b the early seventies (beforfthe imw 
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The Gtmn^. 


CaumiflloftmnAarai^tbcCo^pm wi»Doehwd)GfMt Britua 

witi^nm fima Jndia (*• Ifo ne t ]«ek UHl^r * wbiipMd W 
■ntoit wBowen} wkat wqtddM' tirtt bw* Ibat tb^ wovUlliw 

uthfl oowoy? (E*wyott#|iJ«dtaiBh<«l--uotfect«dby ItaMt 

bnluwa) " The Bridrti opnipirtJon would U»b been ai*ociM«d i* 

the nindi of auy with tatfity bev bociiMI” An in^ig^^ 
twtotenei ihouu light ftoa the beck bcnchei. "Oh you greedy I 
And did 70U want than fiiU?” 

The audience coUepiei irith Inghtei, and Bhupen Baba 
iiipea huniedly—no, not the oiator^ teai, but the equally 
eloquent beada of penpuatioa OMce more he essays to 
speak. "We want ImsI Option, llic objection to this wu 
openly stated to be that if the higher classes were given the power as 
to whether drink ehopi ihould he opened, they would 90 nmnege 
Ihinga ai to make it impossible for the poor people to have the 
indulgence they deffred.” Here a labour M. P. whispered in the 
f uiual tonea of labour B1 P.'i: '* Themes me sentiineoti too I'' 

Poor Bhupen Babup who was so aniious to please everybody in 
I England, bad already offended a good many, w was evident from the 
intemipdopi. But the dt grac§ came, as it usually does, from 
a womaa He had not succeeded in iuducing Government to allow 
nothing but Adam's ale to the sons of Adam. Bui he had 
succeeded ia seetricting the freedom of choice of the daughters of 
Eve. " We had succeeded in excluding .women from selling drink 
in the liquor shops." One of the Backwoods Peers fainted after 
ewlaiming that he had neard the Calcutta Bar was strong, but how 
ODuld it eiu'it without Bar Maidi ? But nothing daunted Bhupen 
■abtt went on, 'We believe women should be prohibited from going 
m bquov shops and drinking" At this declaration in rushed a 
bri|Sde of women in Harem-skirts and Bloomers shooting, " Votes 
for Women," and where so many had failed in breaking up the 
meeting Chriitabel succeeded. Here was a thunderer who had 
iHeaced his opponents on every platform; but, shades of Mistress 
ford andMistreu Page, the "Merry Wives of Windsor," little 
Chrisite completely choked the FaNtaff of Tcetotalisra. Well done 
Chriisie 1 Long live the Pan-Cake I! Voles for Women I 11 

(Bhupen Balm ^dm n—iVb thank yuu I think |ci plain 
tnia wwld h$ mare ^prepriaU km / '7 

Pbtty Larceny. 

(By Our Special Kleptomaniac.) 

[Mottcv—"W it is your binhrigbr, therefore steal it where- 
mew you find xxJ'^BigmmroU Fkdb.] 

Tni Kbool bay " howler " is alwaya popular. The following 
•election from a large number which were stnt ;n for a pria! u>aipe- 
tition arranged by the "University Conespondent" are excellent 
emunples of the mistakes which pupils fieipetraie - 

Women's suffiRge is the state of suffeniig to which they were 

born. 

The otrth it an obsolete spheroid. 

Lord Raleigh was the fiist man to see the Invisible Annadik 

Shakespeare foundeil " As You Uke It ” on a book previonsly 
writWn by Sir Oliver Lodge 

Tennyson wnMe " In Memoranduoi." 

King Edward IV, had nu ckum by geological right to Ibe 

BbgliA throne. 

George Eliot left a wife and childran 10 mourn his geniL 


hii own fining the laitm decided Id sleep at another hotel near by; 
loas oot to aoDoy MCartiii, who wmmWier Nalita. 

Stoker Hhmtikag to the Bhli Lioa imil thq; met his firind et 
breakfast, and said: 

" Welh I did not keep you fjrom sleeping tail 

"No^^repfied Martin, "you did not, for 1 went to anoChm 
hoceL But a man in the ntm room to me snored even worm ml 
the partitions being of wootl I passed a dreadful night" 

To their mutual soipiise^ on comparing notes they found both 
had gone to the same hotel—Stakes sleepiag in No. 11 and Martin in 
No 11 room—their bedroom at the Blue lion remainiiq onoccnpieiL 


Nature does not always distribute her gifts with discretioib 
There is the man with whiskers and a bald beach for instanceL 


T'hbiie are lots of people who live according to their oon- 
victiona Hut they are chiely in gaol. 


The patriot is frequently the man who always takse off his hot 
to the flag and always dodge bis taxes. 


A vouNc girl should make the most of her birthdays, for 
she gets a litcle older she won't have any. 


At the Coronation Exhibition there 11 a stall where, accoffdiiif 
to an announcement, one may purchase " Old Egyptian Antiquitiea" 
Lovers of Modem Antiquities will have to go elsewhere. 

A two-hundred guinea hat, made to the order of a customer, 
was on view at a milluier’s last week. lu the same way one som^ 
rimes sees frames of considerably greater value than the pictons 
which they surrouncL 


"Grave Affair in Morocco^” ran the conienti MH of an eveniqg 
paper last week " Only another' puff’ of the ' Eocydopawlui Britam- 
nica,’ 1 expect,” said the cynic in the street. 


Some brave men in Paris are refusing to pay taxes for the 
their houses were under water last winter, [f they were 
ratepayers they would be lucky, in like ar«.um8tanc68, to recape 
without having to pay an extra water-rate. 


We believe the real reasoo the authorities had praUbilil 
flying men from aeroplamng over the Coronation crowds weeihi 
feai that the machines ought ooUide in mid air with ■o"*? of ite 
Coronation pneea 


Hi. ’* I am not taking part in the theatricala 1 alwa y s fokil: 
1 am making such a fool of myseIC" 

She: " Oh, everyone thinks that! ” 


When a man (aUa on a bit of orange peel the ftrat 
does is to look back to see what it was; but the first thii^ a mmm 
doee is to look roiiBd to see if anyone saw her. 


Two friends, Martin and Stokes, arrived during agricultural 
ehow week at the Blue Lion Hotel m a certaiti town in the noitb of 
England, and found all the available apace occupied by viaitois. 
ITle genial host, knowing the two gentlemen wen, gave them bis own 
bedrodm, on their eonsentiqg to occupy it together. 

The fbilMhig momnig Maitin conphined oT htving pemd a 
toy bed ai^, occea i oii e d by Stokei morin, w taribly. Kaowlpg 


"So you broke your engiiement iritli Ula, Speniift 
"No.Ididn’tbreakit” 

"Oh, ahe brake it?" 

" Noy eha didn’t break it " 

"Batiiiafmken?" 
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NOTICE. 

WAin wriHifi^tAi JfaMagfir pUas^ 

ftto/lt youf /f'umAer^ but not 

C^S^B vAiek is the manher cf the 
p^sr in the fost Office. 

Wt knvo recewtd many complaints 
fiem subscribers about non~recstpt of 
tiU P^jper and have finwarded them to 
the Ptstmastef -Genera!^ who is very 
kindfy holding an inquiry, Wt would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
the F\atmast€r~ General of their Circle^ 
and injbnn us also that a complaint has 
made. The date of the missing 
issue should be gtven in every case 
A postal complaint does not require a 
posU^t stai^, if the words “ Ar/ii/ 
Complaint " are written on the envehpe 
If our suhscrihers co-operate with lu 
we hope to check this growing evil 
very soon. THE MANAGER, 


Matrimonial. 

A Touqg Sanni Muhalnmadak^ M.A, 
Siil^Deputy Collector, of a Syec! and 
highly lespecUble family, intends 
oontncling marriage alliance ui the 
fkmily of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Barrister or High Government official 
of Behar or up^ountry Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications desirable in 
bride. Communications treated strictly 
confidential. For particulars please 
communicate irith A. B. c/o The 

Manager, ''The COMRADE,” 109, 
Rjpon Street, Calcutta. 


For M. A. O. CoHege. Aligarh “Old Boys.” 

Blazer in ‘'Old Boys' Colours with College Crest Buttons complete Ks. 25 . 

Silk Knitted Tie in Old Boys’" Colours — 2-8 each. 

Note:- 

" Old Boys ” purchasing their Blazers from us eiU be entitled to free member¬ 
ship of the M. A.-O. College Club for one year. 

AHMED SHAW MOHAMED SHAW & CO., 
Military and Police Outfitters, 

■,. 7.11 Ludhiana. 


Muhammadan Youths 

Desirous of obtaining service in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the .undersigned. They must be In¬ 
telligent, not over ai, and must have a 
fair knowledge of Eqglish. Preference 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their applkmtiona 
the candidates should state their quali¬ 
fications and age, and should funiisb 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. 

S. M. SHERIFF. 

Bnr-oC-Lnv. 

Joint Secretaiy, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem LeagM^ 

58, Lower Circular Rood^ Calcatlai > 

Wanted 

Enerj^etic agents in eveiy 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who srish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to—The Manager, 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossaiy of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used IB Leoce^i Roman Priinte Law 

By 

llr.SlkiBMi AS, BA. (Oimi.X Asr.^-fov, 

r t i is M ir rf Rsmu mI EegDih Law 
a thaPilu UwCsIsp, 8aeld.ii i . 

Price 10 Annas. 

T0 ha had at- 

Tke Offke of ‘‘The Comrade,” 

Its,. Ripon Sinel/Cdntta. 


Back Numbers 

M 

Of the Coflir&de, if available; can be aup- 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 |>er issue. If aoo 
applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER 


I • m a 

t V.S.* 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

or 

Moalana Mohamed Ismail 

Op the Dbpartmemt or Public iNSTaucnom 
IN THE United Provinces. 

Tkb OrIcBlil PHbliiUHf Gl, Orient Hobm^ Ibinli 
Have pleasure in announcing that etehtaoiias per COOT sold 
will be allotted to the M^em universltF Fund from 
sand July until 3iit December 1911. The first editioii will 
soon run out It is hoped the lovers of these primlftis gems 
of poetry will take advantage of this offer. • 

Cloth Binding - Re. 2-8. 
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The Comnde. 


Matrimonial. 


iUigirlii waMU to oiaiTf a good looking 
■ad occom^Uikmd young l£dy of some 
well-UHlo end merdiaot Ctlcutu 
fiunily. All correspondence kept strictly 
oonfidentliL Please communicate with 

5* c/o Th^ Manager 

of the Comrade,’* 

109, Tiipon Sireel, Calcutta. 

Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Cm^Klm, Tnfdfai, 

AdfwtUif and IfldeotiBf Agwgr. 

Mofussil ciutomefs always need things 
purchanble in Presidency towns. Uy 
dealing with laige retail finns they have 
lo pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
late and supply them to our Mofussil 


S. H. BEDIL. 

l|AMAeaa« Moilin CoMmibiON Aoincv, 
Xotkan BuMingr, BeUam Road^ 
BOMBAY. 






\c e 

11» 

flTEa®^ 


IS AUWW 3 

RROOUCED • 

BV OUR • • ^ 
COLOUR • • ■ 
LINE S HALF ■ 
TOMB BLOCKS ■ 
ESPECIALLY ■ 
WHEN IN THE W 
COMRIU4YOF 
TASTEFUL 
TVPOWAm ^ 

cacvnAPHoniTYR^ 

ICROONBDLANB ' 
CALCUTTA 


"THE NEAR EAST." 

A wetMjp _ joaniiJ uT Onentil FoHlici, 
I#itcriLurL, h'lnance and Commerce. The 
rrcogniaed^ or^n of Moslem Interests in 
Fjigltndi Special Letters from Constantinople, 
CaiEO, Teheian, Athene, Cyprus, Drussels, etc. 

Rales of Subscription (including postage to 
any part of the world) three months 6 j , sii 
months 1 1 r, one year aoj Offices ■ Throg- 
moiton I louse, Coplhall Avenue, Ixindon, KC 


wanted 

* * ENERGETIC AGENTS 
in all dirtriela to piuh lh« 
of “Tbe Comnde.” Forleiai^ 

I Coia nin i c Ato wiA the MaiiRuir, 
109 , Ripon Street, CdculU, 


MatrimoniaL 

AyoangMihiiiiiudu nf bwh ediotlHk 
rtt tycubilily M Eiwunw iSrJSSSS 

c/o MANAGER, COMRADB.*” 
^9-7-t i- lop, Ripon Street, C^IcdINl 

the zamana. 

Mamaou, zamana, 

* 9-711 Uwnpoi*. 


Ad Ali^h Old Boy has been work- 
falg at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wantSi Can send you anythmg 
front pin loa motorcar at cheaper 
nlel than you could buy direct from 
Boaibay< WOl you not send a trial 
Older to 

SYED MOHAMBIAD A CO.. 

MBRCHANTS. COimUCTOM 
ANDAGENTSw 

liMidOfllaor-iaj, Frmo lUad, Pert, 


iF-MeMi^ KalhMwar. 




Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


Sbtf. BOWBAZAR ITREET 
^CALCUTTA -i» 


Diwu-i-Moelh of Hunt AH. 

Tiwiablol by |hc late Monlana Amiod Ah, 
"AAktn." Pnte, dolli Re. I, Paper Aa A 

T. k hi^/nm SVED MAIUAI AU, 

Suh^RJHor, '* Th. Otd B.y,’* jEl.n.r#, 

ALUKSEER AERATED POWDER. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
water the purest, the most delicious, 
cooling, digestive, and effervescing 
drinks at absolutely the lowe^il cost 

SeA, Libw, Rom, Giger, PumprIe. 

I lb. Onofany vsiietyuiakaiHodrinks, Rs, 1-14 
I lb ,, ,, i« 40 II , I’O 

I lb. I, 1 , ,, ID ,, ,, 0-9 

AJaUKSEER rOMPANY. 

d/, r/ir*e Caimtta 


Voted- ^One lulcrmechata and roe En- 
traitcc puuHid Masicdnian 
Cu leach m ('le lUamu Schral, Muhamdi. Pay 
to be ■ctoird by conimunicatuig with, and 
applicafioni lo bf amt in,— 

mt MANAGER, 
ULAMIA SCHOOU 
Mokemfit, /ytsfrii/ Min f OmdA.) 


Oob for yeer Coafeit ir the Reio. 

We kavr manelactiircd special MoBaoon 
Boon, Brown or Mock Ra S»S. Ycmihi’ 
IU4-4. Shoes Ra. 4 Yoothi’ Ka. 3-IR. 
lliOQeyidi sold laM icasoiL 

U. P. LselhM' Geoda MaDofaekariaf Ce,, 

CarnfMese, 


niuMU, Rnomi anonveRio er ruon 

Un BaUMIa's Agos Mscars or Pills, Ra. 1. 
■ATLIWALLA'S TONIC PILLS nie tUmwtm 
aed thaaimilBasI WmVniMb m i-L 
BATLIWAUAW TOOTH POWDER H kM. 
laly mada of Nadva aid Baglfah dmpb sadT^ 
bfaghil ■aoAalt AaM a. Pi All 4 - 
BATUWAUA'S RINOWORM OUmmT, Aa ^ 
gpLO RTERVWKBRI Ml ALSO BY IN. IL t. 


“Vittel” 

■ Grand Source 

is of high medicinal value in 
cases of Gout, Rheumatbra, 
Kidney Troubles, etc. Can be 
had at all leading chenists 
Se/e A^iUs in India: 

Pragjee Sooijee & Co,, 

3f Muttieh Shw&t^ 

CALCUTTA. 


WANTED —Cnatomenand Agoitiof BmwW 

Off Black Single Hameit with Ei^iU Uli. 
lit goality Ra. 50, snd Ra 45, 3rd Ra. 40-7. 
Oadami Ri 30. Brown Saddle ecan|detR 
Ra 30. Brown or Black kid booti Ra. 6 . Shorn 
Ra 4- Special Cycle boot Ra. 3-5. RK pe g 
Ra. 2-12. Pump Shoe Patent Ra 4 . Brown Ml 
slipper Rb. 3. PeUieGaiicraReN 4 We Mm 
ropair Saddlea and Uarneaa. ^ 

SeknedAgenta wanted miywhera. Spmkl 
■see ini dcsleri. 


aoLO R 


^ hr Urm^tr^euma, 
•^IknCnamwinr 
tOARbm StaaeitCALCUITA 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

Present discontent 


. . BY . . 

MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNA. 


To be had ham :— 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADE,” 

t09, UPON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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The Comrade. 
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' ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 


Have you 'anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 
Have yoif a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO forwanl it THE COMRADE. 


Advertner's addreii must be idded to and paid for u part of ad?efti»emeiiL 


aotoHiie — 


Cost of Imkrtio*. 
One. Four. llurteaL 
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r Please fill in ihe above liwm and forward it mU remiilameg to— ] 
'■ THE MANAGI 


Please give consecii 

stamps worth (or am remitting per M. O.) Rt 


THE manager of - THE COMRADE,” 

109 , Rifom Street, OitcurtA. 

consecutive insertions to above advertisement Ibr which I eodoRb 


Nawte. 


AdJrtsi. 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

Tfae truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare I 

—Moms 
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tki Managtr mUi bt muck ob^eif if those of mr readers whe 
baeu receiving copies cf ih^'^per as speesmens nill kindly 
' whetiter they wish to became subscribers or mU This is 
" ja4ij!l!i to ask that we feel sun ih^ will comply Mn Managnf^ 


, If# «re hofpy to say that we are now m a ^ofiAioif to eupply 
^ V Ximrade to Muhammtkdwn sit§denis who apply to us during 
e/ fufy ai ike reduced rate of Rs. 9 etmy thru 
wmsAe paid in advance and to Uoss-Afoslem ttudenis at the slill 
,.Tihlfdrtnjts4/Rs. j every six mouths. 


The Week. 


~ Mosuty mofMl en the wth mitiuu the third reading 

nriknmt Bill. Hn Lordship laid stress on the etotemem 
tsas a inolfBtmed Bill which ha hoped and'Relieved tlu 
«Mld pais. The nfectioB of the Bill wouM infolvc 
^ busioesa ^ graetly esaapente Parlia' 
^ poSdeal opnioa. Loid Mortey affiraied that the 
to the BjU. iopaired the authority and ptivilagas ol 
Cemmona. 

» LmdowM laid the. Oppoaithm bad gone Sn-iwa ol 

'to tfaal the OovalMMet ia the eonstituttonal dim. The 
badajl the asatarUs tor an honouiabhi settlamant 
van ao eiiwtiaQy iasportsot thadthap would 

r ftom them so hmg ac.'diey ramamedfieeaMm 

... 



Lord Hnlsbury said they would never allow the BUI to pass 
without a division, unless it included the amendments. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke said he would only abstain rrcm 
dividing on the distinct understanding that the substance of Lord 
Lansdowne'i amendment of an irreducible minimum of the Opposi¬ 
tion was accepted. 

The Lords passed the third reading of the Parliament Bill with¬ 
out a division. 

Lord Halsbury presided at a meeting of peers on the afternoon 
of the 20th instant Strong feeling was expressed, and it was urged 
that in the event of the Commons striking out the amendments 
of the Lords, the Lords should insist on them. It was 
announced that Unionists of all shades would attend a midnight 
meeting to decide the future policy of the party. 

The Daily Graphic believes that Lord Latisdowne will 
support the Government if liOrd Halsbury and Lord Willoughby 
dc Broke press their resistance when the Veto Bill is returned 
to the Ix)rds. 

Lord L^nsdowne on the a 1st instant held a meeting of his 
supporters at Laosdowne House. Some 150 attended and the 
meeting was private. A letter from Mr. Asquith to Mr Balfour 
WAS read, stating that Mr, Asquith thought it courteous and right to 
let Mr. Balfour know that the Government was unable to accept the 
Lords amendments to the Parliament Bill, and would, if necessaryi 
advise the King to esercise his prerogative to secure the passing of 
the Hill into law substantially as it left the House of Commons. 
His Majesty had signified that be would consider it hiaduty to act on 
that advice. The meeting arrived at no decision, but it is understood 
that the leaders deprecated carrying matters to extremes. 

Previons tp the meeting at lAnidowne House there was a 
meeting of Unionists at Mr. Balfour's bouse. Among those present 
were Lord Lansdowne, Lord Selbome, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Austen 
Chamberira, Mi. George Wyndharo, and Mr. Bonar Law. 

Unionist accounts ol the meeting at Lansdowne house state that 
Lord Laosdowne recommended submission to a superior force. He 
was supported by Lord Curson, Lord St. Aldwyn, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Lord Harris, whereas Lord Selbome and Tx»rd 
Willoughby de Broke urged resistance to the end. The Datly 
Mail and Daily Telegraph admit that the crisis is ended The 
Mmiing As/ and Standard advocate resistance. According to 
the Daily Chronicle Mr. Asquith had sent a second letter to 
Lord lADsdownB, in which he asked for an assurance that the Bill 
would be passed in its original form. Lord Lansdowne replied that 
he was unable at present to give the assurance, thus indicating that 
the Extremists ore not subdued The paper states that the imme¬ 
diate creation of peers may perhaps be necessary. The Lobby 
correspondent of the Standard agrees with the statement in ,t^ 
Daily Grephk to the efiiset Uiat Lord Lansdowne will support the 
Govemment if the Extremists challenge a division. 
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Comnide. 


M |l^- 


Seven! papen iiKimate that the Government intends to postpone 
the ^ider^onofibel^^rds’amendinentiroraweck.aiidtoem 
the tntemi in anasiging formalittei for the imtantaneoiii creation of 
who^ with the prelent Government nipporten, could out¬ 
vote a^ ptm refusing to accept Lord Lansdowne’i advice and 
persisting in reosunce. Meanwhile Lord Lanidowne will be asked 
to guarantee the^’^^kssing of the original Bill. 

Mr. Asquith had an audience of the King at Buckingham Palace 
on the ssnd instant. Again on the 24th first Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne and then Mr. Asquith had audiences of the King. 

l-iOrd Curzon in a letter to the clefends at length 

the policy of not forcing the creation of jleen. He appeals to 
those who differ from him to place the true 4 hteresls of the country 
before immediate party considerations. Jiord Curzon believes that 
the country only has to see the Bill in operation for a few years to 
be canymeed of its arbitraiineu and injustice. 

On the afternoon of the 24th instant the scenes in the House 
of Commons when the Veto Bill with the lords’ amendments was 
introduced were among the stormiest ever witnessed. Mr, Asquith 
Blood at the ubie for twenty minutes during which time he essayed 
frequently to speak but his voice was drowned with frantic cnes of 
‘‘ Traitor.” “ Three clieers for DicUtor Redmond.” and “ Divide/' 
' Divide." The .Speaker repeatedly intervened but with small 
success. DUimatcly Mr. Asquith was able to make himself heard, 
and began reciting the history of the Bill. When, however, he 
mentioned the death of King Edward vehement shouts arose of 
Who killed him?" "You did." 

Mr. Asquith continued amid such interruptions that he cut his 
speech short, merely declaring that unless the Lords passed the 
Bill with only such amendments as did not interfere with the 
principles of the Government, he would invoke the prerogative of 
the Crown (aies of shame"). 

Mr. Balfour followed and said he frankly regretted he had not 
heard the Premier. Mr. Balfour said that I hr heat was excusable, 
but he depreciated the excess. Government, he continued, had 
with one stroke misused the prerogative of the Crown, destroyed 
the independence of the Second Chamber, and arrogated to itself 
powers no Republican IKctator possessed. 

Sir Edward Grey moved the adjournment. 

Mr, F. E. Smith rose to speak but hts voice was drowned by the 
Miniiteriidista. 

The Speaker thereupon suspended the sitting. 

Mr. Asquith's interrupted speech has been communicated to 
the press. In it the Prime Minister criticized the Lords' amend- 
inents in detail, and said that taken as 1 whole, they amounted to a 
flat negation of the decision of the country. In Justiflration of his 
resort to the prerogative of the Crown as constimtional, Mr. 
Asquith quoi^ the precedent of iBjs, giving the history of that 
preoendeni in detail to show iu identity with the present procedure. 
The Speech continued: " 1 need hardly say we do not desire that 
the Royal prerogative shall be exercised. I trust the necessity may 
be avoided." There is nothing derogatory or humiiating to a great 
party in admitting defeat Nobody asks them to accept iheir 
defeat as Anal. They have only to convince their countrymen that 
they are right, and we are wrong, and they can repeal the Bill 
Believing that the chances of a satisfactory issue may hereby be 
improved, we do not propose to day to gsk the House to taka any 
action as regards the amendments of the House of Ijords, but will 
adjourn the debate. 

The Court Clrculai states that Ibe King hat postponed the 
visit tet Goodwood on aocmint of the political aisis. 

Many Vnkmists an signing a memonal regretting the personal 
diicourtai)' involved io Monday^ scene, which they say was pre- 
amnged by a group of irrecoocilablei^. "Mr. Balfour has postponed 
his importint speech before the City Conservatives. The AfbmiVqr 
fbsi referring to this says that the postponement is the result of 
disagreemeDt as to tha terms of the resolution to be submitted to 
the meeting. The growing dislike of the " Whitaflaggers ** might 
have provokod angry ecenesi 

Laid Lanidovhse has written a letter to his follawers requesting 
them to slate whether they are io favour of his policy* Om bun* 
drqd uid ten have signifiad their anent 

Mr. Bikfbur in a letter to laid NewtonJdwoUs oo the dangfir 
created by the Padianmi Bill and couDseli the Vnhniiiti opt 


to quanel over the quettion of procedure wiAreihe l 4 iid% but In 
prepare for i great struggle outside. The campfilgi^ saya Mit 
Balfour, has only just begon. Unil^ jud disdpliDe are etaentiil 
fbr ultimate vktoiy. Mr. BaUbur further says that be thhAa the 
majority of the Lords should support Lofd lonsdowne. The real 
character of the peril is obscured by the clouds of contioveisy. 
The letter adds that there is no resemblance between a peer pro¬ 
posing to vote to restore the Lords' amendments and a soldier 
dying at his post. , 

Mr. Balfour's letter is most emphatic. In it be says: " With 
lard Lansdowne 1 stand. With Lord Jonsdowe 1 am resdf^ if 
need be, to fall. Is there anything worthy to be called fighting 
in the course recommended by those friends of ours who ore 
canvassmg against Lord Lansdowne? Is it heroic? I fail to see 
that it requires the exerase of any military virtue." 

Referring to Mr. Balfour's letter, the Ttmes hopes it wDl 
profoundly modify the eloquence of the speakers at the Halsbury 
Banquet. It adds that Lord Milner, Lord Selborne, Mr, Austen 
Chamberlain and others must realise they have no power except 
the power to damage the party. 

A meeting of the Unionist members of the House of Com* 
mons was held on the 25th to protest against the trmtineot accord¬ 
ed to Mr. Asquith on Monday, but the room was invaded by&^ 
a number of members who had not been invited and after roucli 
reenmination, the meeting broke up without a result. 

Sir Edward Grey had an audience of His Majesty on the S5th 
at Buckingham Palace, listing one hour. The Foreign Secretary 
also previously conferred with Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. 

Turkey- 

SiH William Willcocks, adviser to the Ministry of Public 
Works, has resigned. 

A message from Lobeii states that the Turks assisted by the 
friendlies have driven off 6,000 partisans of Syed Idris, who were 
concentrated in the vicinity. The rebels still hold the walls of 
Ghuan. Aden is supplying the troops with water. 

A fire liad been raging in Constantinople for the last fourteen 
hours beginning on the afternoon of the t3rd instuit. It is the worst 
since the fire in Pen quarter in 1870. Two square miles have been 
devastated and it is estimated that over five thousand houses have 
been destroyed. The building of the General Staff is tmoiig those 
burnt. There aie rumours that the flres are due to political 
incendiarism as they broke out at several points. The Turkish 
Minister for War was injured on Sunday by the falling of a bunting 
beam. There was a fresh fire on the 24tb instant in Balata, a wood- 
built quarter. It had been raging fiercely for five boura Blue¬ 
jackets from British, German, French and Italian guardsMps pro> 
vided with pumps had been most active in fighting the flames and 
in the work of rescue. The Balata quarter which is mostly Jewish 
hu been destroyed. The fire at Balata was got under ernitrol at 
10 o'clock Monday night. About a thousand houses have been 
destroyed. 

Although an official wtmmuniqui says that tire fire was accidental 
upwards of thirty suspected incendiaries have been arrested. 

Morocco. 

There has been great friction in Morocco owing to the Moore 
of Lieutenant Thiriel’s force deserting to the Spaniards. Colonel 
Silvestre telegraphed to his Govcfinneai that Lieutenant Tbiriet aa- 
saulted a suppo^ deserter, drew his revolver and boxed the ears df a 
Spanish Coital, who interposed. The latter was afterwaidf oeo- 
ducted to Colonel Silvestre, who refused to bold him prisoner, the 
Mmiiter for Foreign Affairs on hearing of the Thiriet inddenl ms- 
muiiireied with the French Ambassador in Madrid and the Spaidib 
AmbasKidor in Paris as to the necessity for nigeot redpsocal nefi- 
surre for Che avoidiim of greve conflicts. 

A bundled Spanish troops at Alcisar have been sent down 10 
Lataclie ctrieken with matuis. Three dcsifas Imre 

The BirWur 72^fi/irff suggests that the AgUV Inddeiit, the 
OovcrnhieBps docishm to opra up the Oretabo lerdSbiY 
kotLsad the itponsd massacre of tlMQeireirepatral n 
aie allindioMinasot oonosned aotieii with A eiiw to railUng tbw 
dteoBiore gntt Gennan demeiniDVItaitAfldrefimmil^RioM 
Rey toOnngieBiw. 


Mi 

At a Mmhioh Bom baiiqM of biakera and meidiaiiti^ 
lfr«lJo|dOoDffg6i«pljiiigtoliiolfM "Frafpority of the Public 
pfUiey” aaid that peace waa the flnt condition of prosperity, but it 
M hwntifd for Great Britain at all hazards to maintain her place 
and prestige among the Powers. If a situation were forced on us 
a which peace could only be preserved by the surrender of the great 
beneficent position Britain had won by centuries of heioLsm and 
achievenent by allowing her to be treated when her interests were 
vitally aflheted as if she was of no account in the cabinet of nations, 
then, he said emphatically, that peace at that price would be a 
humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours. 

The papers make a feature of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
which is generally regarded as a warning to Germany m connection 
with Morocco. The Datfy CAnmiefe states that Mr. Lloyd 
George read a passage from manuscript and spoke with great deli- 
bttatloD. The paper adds: '*We may take it as embodying 
the judgment of yesterday's meeting of the Cabinet. It is meant 
as a word in season in view of the situation arising from Germany’s 
action in Morocco.” 

Mr Lloyd George's speech at the Mansion House has been 
received with astonishment by the German press and in the official 
circles they refuse to believe that the words were addressed to 
Germany, as negotiations with France are proceeding normally. 
Beilin Inspired papers are most bitter against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech at the Mansion House. They desenbe it as ” inadmissible 
inleifeience ” with negotiations of which Mr. Lloyd George cannot 
know the nature. They further declare that advice m the form of 
a threat cannot be tolerated. 

There ore rumours that the Morocco question is becummg 
acute and there is a talk of German mobilisation of 400,000 
raservisls. 

A special meeting of the Cabinet was held this afternoon in the 
House of Commons to consider the Moroccan question. 

The french and Austrian Ambassadors visited the Foreign 
Office. 

An inspired message to the Hoeinixche Zeit^ng states that 
the question of compensations and of Germany not opposing the 
French proceedings in Morocco is no longer a Colonial question 
but a question of power which must be decided in Europe. 

The Western Mtminf News states that the 

Atlantic Battleship, Fleet and the Fifth Cruiser Squadron, ai 
present at Cromarty, should have sailed fin' Norway on the sfiih but 
that the Admiralty has ordered their return to Portsmouth. 

It is beheved that this move is a consequence of the latest 
{too of the Moroccan question. Later news contradicts thia belief. 

Penia. 

A TELflGRaM from Astrabad states that the ei- 5 hah Mohsmed Ali 
Mered the town at 10 o^diBcfc on the morning of sand iniiant to 
fte booming of guns and the aoclamation of the people. 

The Persian Guveinmant has sent a note to the British and 
Busiiaii Legations leealliog Persia’s ftequent representatiotis on the 
eubjeel^ Shah's intrigues since bis departure. Active re- 
p f MBtario n s were being made on the sand instant to organise an 
eepedkiim against the ea-Sbab. The arrangements will be thorough 
and completab including cnvalry and artillery. Telegrams from 
fie. Filfliiburg affirm that Russia was wholly ignorant of the 
eitoh'i escape. 

The MejHM baa voted in favoor of the removal of the Sipbadar, 
the Prime Minister, from the Cabinet A number of reactionaries 
have been arrestedt 

, the JtordMndt think that for the present the ex^^bah's 
pMspects am any the roto as a usurper then they were as a 
kefaft Whattver Ibim tte domestic struggle for control in Persia 
ilsmiMi c Greal Britiun, the Jtor saya .cannot interval^ The 
gtsphkf^^ito that idinitoiltoateh^fofei|m^to 
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St Petersburg and scouts the idea that Russia is concerned at the 
ex-Shah's return in view of Russia's loyalty b the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of which so many and subsmntial proofk have been 
received. 

/ 

Sir Edward Grey, replying to Mr. Carlisle, said he had nofurther 
information on the subject of Persia. He trusted that British in¬ 
terests would not be seriously affected by the return of the ex-Shah 
and said that all his mformation pointed to it being an impossibility 
that Russian officers were assisting him. 

The Indian Grickelen. 

Tif£ weather was fine for the match between the Indians and 
Lincolnshire at Sleaford. The Indians, who went in first, 

463 runs for six wickets and declared their innings closed. Of this 
score Kanga made 81 and Shivram 175, Both played brilliantly 
and gave no chances. Warden made 61. Lincolnshire then went 
in and made 145, Salamuddin taking six wickets for 40, They 
followed on and made 268, Balu taking five wickets for 6], 

The weather was fine at the beginning of the match at Durham 
between the Indians and DurhaoL Durham went in first and 
made 244. When the Indians went in the weather was overcast 
and after five wickets had fallen for 75 the light was so bad that 
the stumps were drawn. 

The match between the Indiana and Durham was resumed in 
fine weather on the 26th. The Indians completed their first innings 
for 239, of which Kanga made 78. He displayed a fine variety 
of strokes and hit nine fours. Salamuddin played a steady game 
and made 85, his highest score during the tour. On going in agam 
Durham was all out for 87, Salamuddin taking five wickets for 45 
and Warden five wickets for 42. The Indians made 58 for one 
wicket. 

Indian High Courts B3I. 

MoviNf^ the second reaJing of the BiS to amend the Indian 
High Courts Act of 1861, in the House of Commons on the list 
instant, Mr. Montagu said the measure was necessitated by legal 
congestion in India, which frequeutly amounted to denial of justice. 
The courts did their best. Every kind of r&ooostructioQ had been 
tried, but the Government of India was convinced that an increase 
in the number of judges was necessary. They need not fear that 
the Government of India would abuse the powers for which it 
asked. Mr. Montagu instanced Madras and Bombay, with only 
seven or eight judges against a maximum of fifteen. Also the 
Bengala, with a population of 86 millions, where the maximum 
was now fifteen, whereas England and Wales, with a population 
of 33 millions, had 33 judges to the High CourL There was no 
immediate desire to establish a new court anywhere^ said Mr. 
Montagu, but the Goveniment of India desired to be able to cope 
with circumstances which might arise by a less clumsy method than 
having to wait for a Parliamentary opportunity to pass an Act while 
justice was being delayed. He laid stress on the advantage of 
a High Court over a Chief Court. It would not be wise to drive 
the Government of India to choose the establishment of a Chief 
Court It was not intended that the number of judges should at 
any time exceed the number prescribed by the Bill. 

The Earl of Ronaldshay approved of the Bill, and hoped 
that political agitation, such as marked the Partition of Bengal, 
would not deter the Government of India from establishing a High 
Court in Eastern Bengal 

Sir John Jardine did not doubt that Indian and European 
feeling would prefer a High Court to a Chief Court 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald paid a tribute to High Courts, which, 
he said, were associated with the best British traditions, but be 
opposed the Bill. He was of opinion that the Government should 
do something to stem the flood of Utigation- 

Tha House subsequently passed the second reading of tbo Bill 


The Comnde. 
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If oM fought to difoover reafoni for that unfortunate necessity 
of ttFd|i]!p aieparate electorate for Muasalmani, 

' Onody iod he would And them only in too great abun- 

GficehL dance in the journals which are opposing 

the ifipanUioD with a bittemesfl of hatred 
and eti utter of tact^ taste and truth. But if one sought to 
discover the reason why we still hope that the necessity for such 
ifpiypition would some day disappear, we have to refer to the silent 
patriotiam of men who are unknown to the fame accorded to blatant 
bjgoliy^ Only leoeotly Raja Biaj Naiain Saheb Baliaduc of Pedrona 
in Gorakhpur diatricl of the United Provinces wrote a letter 
to Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Bahadur, the traniladon of which 
wa publish belowIn the northern part of the District 
of Gorakhpur is situated the small estate of Pedrona of 
which 1 am now the proprietor. In a way it was created 
by tbn Bmpeinr Auiangsebi Alamgir (whose place of rest 
is Heaven). Coosaquently, my family which was under an obli- 
geiion to him was always an admirer of hi^ and gratefulness to him 
isaljllili ehaiacteristin The only object of this preface is to explain 
that in spile of being of a different religion and race we maintain a 
strong chain of bumble attachmant binding ui to the Mussalmani. 
Uymamd father, Raja Audit Kamin Rat, contributed Ra. 150 
IQ tho 8b 8yad Ahmad Memorial Fund, and in accordance with 
that praoedenca I forward to you by money order Ra 350 as 
a contribution to the Moslem University. As part of your habitual 
co n i t iy please 'accept this small oflbring.'' We are sure we voice 
the feeUng of the whole Bloalem cominumty in saying that these 
two hundred and Afty rupees are mom precious to it thin two 
bandied and Afty thousand would ordinarily have been. It is 
not unknown to the PanJits of Benares that Aurangxeb was 
the baoatelor of numerous Biahmin families which were the 
manigsit and trustees of temple lands and other properties, though 
poUtidans nor hisUniana care to pnbOsh these facts. But 
the Raja Saheb of Fadrooa haa borne a tesbmony to a benefaction 
of that muchabused and misjudged Emperor in a manner which 
could not be less welcome to his co-rcUgionuls to^ than the 
estate of ^Pedrona was to the Raja Saheb's ancestors more than 
two centuries agOi dead are proverbially at the mercy of the 
livil^ and if Aunngzeb couU come to life again, we should think 
be would consider himself amply refxidipented m the grateful 
memory of the Rija Saheb. On the other hand, the Mussalmans 
are now the debtors of 'Rm^ Bia) Maram Rai Saheb and the debt 
can only be repaid if Mussalmaas help Hindu educational efforts in 
the yame llbenl manner. Nay, they should even bear with patience 
for some time the abuse diat is being every day showered on them 
by Hindu Journals of the Ztnefar type. One good act can wash off 
the guilt of ten evil ones and one kind word can heal the wound 
ofn’hhndnd mdkM or cineL 


Wnisoiumy wohawB^wfalmmusifi^heui oe one in p—ih^t 
a neat Vttla hnohm in Uidn enride* 

-* “PoBcmnaa” Tha anthoc ie Ifr. Um 

Omar, RA. (Aljg.) n l>epaty S^mdam- 
dent of Police in the United Piovkioen Tha easy anAMNUli 
style in which the booklet is written atfrarted us and it uua ffuished 
at one sitting. But the oontents were no less interesting and if 
the author had not infonned us in the modest prafsoo that muah of 
them was an adaptation to Indian and Polioe GonditioDS of Genwul 
Su Baden Powell’s ‘'Scouting for Boys" we should never havn 
suspected that the booklet was not ongmal in its oonceptioB. 
It has grown out of a series of periodical leaures to the 
policemen given in the lines and the author is perfectly justiAed in 
hoping that their publication in book form would provide his biothec 
officers elsewhere with a useful basis of instniction. Heoooi* 
plains with justice that although there are now being published in 
India a large number of books on every conceivable subject inniud- 
ing the keeping and truning of horses and buffidoe^ little has 
been written on the training of policemen. We may not ahmya 
agree with Mr, Mackamess, but we have no doubt that the Indian 
Police is in sore need of the kind of training which this unpreten¬ 
tious little booklet suggests. Mr. Talkr Omar is something of an 
athlete and it is only natural that he should have laid considenble 
stress on the need of athletics for policemen ; and we shall not have 
to travel ten thousand miles from our editorial offices to be able to 
point out a good many policemen who would be none the worse if they 
had taken part in the games which the author mentions as useful for 
policemen. But the main theme of Mr. Zafar Omar is the absolute 
necessity uf developing powers of observation and he reverts to it 
time alter time, offerir^ numerous suggestions and simple methods 
60 useful to a constable. He emphasises this point by illuminating 
examples and though be has not attempted to be exhaustive^ he 
seems to have said all that a policeman need know or do and 
little that 18 too abstruse and technical for his knowlm^ 
and intelligence. Hardly less noticeable is a feature of the book 
that particularly commends it to us as laymen. That is the 
moral earnestness of the author. A distinct religious strain rum 
all through a book which one would have expected to be ooly too 
secular and rather cynicaL Mr. Zafiur Onur has tried to in^esa 
upon the policemen that their career " is in no way less honours 
ble, useful, or interesting than that of any other servant of the 
King'Emperor " and has endeavoured to make them "effidentand 
honourable policemen and God-fearing, self-respecting; and useful 
memben of society." He has devoted a good many pages to an 
analysis of the reasons why the average dtizon begins to Agbt shy of 
co-operating with the police in the prevention and detection of 
offences. His description of the behaviour towards the peopb 
and the language characteristic of a certain type of Sub-Inspectol^ 
in occasionally calling which "the Old School’' we hope he is 
justiAed—explains how the rank and Ale takes its cue feom 
iu immediate superiors and why the police is unpopular with the 
people at large and unattractive even as a service for tlie right 
class of men. Mr. Zalor Omar is exceedingly ftank in con¬ 
demning the lover of kuinmai^ the man who b e l ievii 
JD the talisman of prestige and is usually known as ZahmrdiH mtf 
a Bakaduf. He warns the constableB that this is the last min 
whom he should imitate. It is seldom now that a man rises Aram 
the milks to bo a hj^ police oAfcial, for it is beUevoA by ifee 
authorities that his moral ideas and habits formed in the lanlu 
are not likely to be good enough for posts of greater lespoosihaily* ^ 
Mr. Zafar Omar brings this feet to his notice to ibon hM the 
constable has already suffered for imitating his Zabardftst DrifoghUf 
Many people would perhaps call it a want of de c 0 f]M in 
a police oflker to be so frank. But we think suefa a l uepi ^ tida is 
the best service to the depMtmqiii An honest weegni ri i n of 
defects such as this is more than hair tlienbaa#aaAwbodNA not 
know that a refonn fromirilhin ia not ori|y tfan .earin|t.l 0 ir aSmA 
buralao §u the most oomphle anfl laitirig.? Whhmrtfty IffAiwiir 
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Tks Honide Mr, Sttbbtrau Fntulu had moved with greet ebility end 
force e resolution in the last session of the 
The PeUc Servioe Imperiel Legislature on the subject of the 
Questm. hiblic Service, proposing the appointment of 

a Commission to consider the claims of Indians 
to more extensive employment, and we discussed at the time in a 
series of arttcles the question of the Pubhc Service and the proposals 
of Mr. Subbaau. He has now published his speech in pamphlet form 
after revising it and has included in the appendices the speech of the 
Hon. Mr. Earle in reply to his and his own reply to Mr. Earle’s 
speech, together with extracts from the Finance Member’s earlier 
speech in which the latter had dealt with the claims of Indians in 
his own department. Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co. of Calcutta 
are the publishers and the price is As. 8 . In dtsciding on the 
reprint Mr. Suhbarau has acted very wisely for the pamphlet deals 
with the most absorbing public question in India and Mr. Subbarau’s 
long speech is the vade-me-cum of the Indian politician and 
journalist. Facts tell lar more than mere eloquence and when 
many speeches of the Members of Council which were more eloquent 
than Mr Subbarau’s arc forgotten, the faetb gathered together 
in his own would still be available for all who have to fight the 
battles of India 


The promoters of fslamia College schema, ui Peshawar, must 
he congratulated on the signal success that 
Islamia College. has so far attended their e/Tortb' 7'he move 

Peshawar* nicnt has roused the keenest enthusiasm 

amongst the sturdy Pathan races, and even 
the insular tnbes of the Borderland have contnbuted IhiMr 
goodwill and mite in hard ca.sh. Fhe movemenl hah become 
thoroughly communal, and one rubs one's eyes with pleasant 
hurprise on seeing conservative Mullahs and divines hiinirg 
hands with the pioneers of ‘'the new hglu’’ m the work of 
establishing A well-eqoippcd College for the education r f the 
people The subscription list has in a ^hort tune risen :a about 
three lakhs of rupees and only two lakhs more arc required to 
bring up the total to Rs 5 , 00 , 000 , estimated for Khi initial outlay, 
\Vc aie sure the balance, loo, would be speedily rorthcoming, 
and before this year m out the College will be an acconqilisheH 
fact. About the utility of an tducatinnal instirntum in Pe shawar, con¬ 
ducted on sound Pnes and in a siurit of sa^lf^nial and mutual trusi, 
there can be no two opinions. In o ]jieiioiis issue w'e liad PAprcshcd 
our fear that a new C'ollege at Peshawar, with one already existing at 
Lahore and another at Aligarh, might l#e a work of supr^rerogation. 
The Mussalmons cannot afford to fntrer awa> iDeir scanty resnurecs 
m new and bold undertakings without first making sure that 
every penny spent would directly conduave to the gnof] ol 
the pctiple. We presume, however, that the leaders of the 
romtnunity in the Frontier Province liKd fully wrighi:d these 
considerations before deciding upon having a of rheir 

own. \ftd we are confident they wiU not overlook the greatet 
duty of partiapalmg in the AU-lndia movement for the 
Moslem Univefnity which is fast maturing to fruibuiL The 
frontier Musealmans are a race of brave and large-hearted men, 
and wbea they are induced to give, thy g;>c ungrudgingly. We 
are sure they can afford to contrihuU as liberally to the University 
fundi u they have done for the Islamia CoUege at Peshawar It is 
hardly necessary for us to show how urgent it i<; for the Mussalmans 
of India to have a great centre for the growth of uniform ideals and a 
home for generous thoughts and liberalizing culture. It is only when 
the University nomeamtaheiug that the Moslem odqcation will receive 
theUftt^anddifectioo it 10 much needs, and tho various Moslem 
schoob and colleges will he ao many daughter institutions dotted 
the land, eanying on in thair own particular sp^ieres the work 
million of AligailL 


1 PEnsi.\ is once more m the throes of a crisis, The ex-Shah 
Mohammad Ah, who was* supposed to be safe 
.Persia. out of the way in retirement in br Odessa, 

cultivating domestic graces and gardens, has 
emerged with dramatic suddenness on the Northern Frontier, 
and has set out to fight his way bock to the throne of Persia. Some 
of the outlying ullages of the frontigr have been occupied and the 
W’lld and restless spirits of the adjacent diatnets are Hocking to 
his standard. The Persian (fovernment had some previous 
knowledge ol the intrigues which the ex-Shah had been carrying un 
with the help of Russian agents and had made fret|uent re{iresent«L- 
tions to the British and Russian Legations on the subject* But ic 
was wholly unprepared for thi.s mup dc main^ the very audacity and 
unexpectedness of which goes far to strengthen the suspicion that 
there is some strong underhand backing in the escapade and 
adventure of tlie Shah. The Government has faced the situation 
boldly and is determined to save and preserve national liberties from 
the formidable danger that has so suddenly emerged on the 
scene It has fitted out a strong expedition to meet the Shall, and 
with the active support and goodwill of the people, which have a 
deep-rooted aversion to the despotism of old days, it will no 
doubt succeed in nipping the counter revolutionary activity in the 
bud The situation is, however, full of peril. The history of Persian 
affairs has been a senes of shocks and surprises ever sime the 
consLitutioiul form of Government was introduced in the country 
At the very outset, when the entire nation was rejoicing with 
unbounded hope and confidence and was planning bold and 
tho-ough-going measures ol reforms, when, 111 fad, its nascent sense 
of patriotism and liberty was .seeking fresh modes of expression with 
a view to regenerate the people and raise the power and prestige 
of the country, a cold douche was administered to it in the 
shape ot the Anglo-Rufi&iaii Convention, which was nothing if not 
D formal understanding between the two great Powers as to the 
manner of the dismemberment of Persi;i m certain eventualities. 
The policy of Russia towards the new lias been throughout 
marked with sciirce^-veiled contempt and hostility. Persia has 
been passing through a rriticul period of transition and there have 
been ample orrasions for a sunng, dominant and unfriendly neigh¬ 
bour like Russia to intervene on llie lightest pretext to obstruct, 
hinder .'ind annoy. Every effort ha.s been made by Russian dipln- 
nidts and agents to enc'ourage and ijatronizc reactionary forces 
and to egg on the rebellious and anarchical elements in the 
{30{.>ulat]On to establish a reign of terror on the trade routes and 
the towns of the Northern Prosinces Of course this state of things, 
chiefly the handiwoik of ihe Mu3tovit»' himself, furnished the 
necessary e^ccuse to Rus*-ia to plant military posts in tho lieart 
ol the country ‘ to piotcci the live.s and properties ol the 
foreigners.” And now at Usl when tnc Persian Government, after 
some trials and tnbulatK)n.s, was emerging into a period ol com 
putative quiet and order and patiently settling down to the work 
of inlernal rrfonn, the cx-Shah has been let loo'^e on the country 
" Ttligrams iroin St. Peiersimrg affirm that Russia was wholly 
Ignorant of the ex-Sliah’h cacape *' The world, however, has greater 
respecUor tile inevorahle surm ss of the astute Russian diplomats 
than for their prottstatiuns of ignorance But even it the weak, 
iireiiolutc, and nervelens Mohammad Ali, alisolutely incajiahlc oi 
planning a danng and carefully laid out surprise cm his country, much 
less of carrying d into execution, could have eluded the most perfect 
system of espionage in the world and suddenly iqipcarcd on 
the Persian soil, Russia cannot be exonerated from blaiiit 
By letting the ex-Shah cscajie, she haa failed to observe the (iromisc 
contained in Article 11 of the Protocol of 25 th August 1909 , and 
consequently she would be responsible for the disorders or lo:»s 
of life and nronc^ ^har miiyht result from fhf Wiah'ir riUm i phi 
PeKjanJerrjJgq^ywiil not liberal England, to whom all Persia ^ 
looked up for help and encouragement when she began her 
straggle^ for liberty, try to curb the land-grabbing instincts of 
Russia and secure for the Persian Government at release-from 
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aggressive dominaliop and perputuat heckling, that it may devote itself 
to the argent administradve problems of the country with greater 
fiteuse of security and peace of mind ? Unfortunately enough, the 
national movement in Persia, which started with robust faith in 
the friendly sympathy of Great Britain, has undergone a process 
of slow and ^painful disillusionment. The Foreign Policy of 
Great Bntain has for some years past been strangely 
favourable to the development and success of the Russian designs 
ill the regions of the Middle Fast. The odmmistrat’on of the 
foreign affairs of the Kmpire under Sir Fdward Grey has been 
^'onducted in a manner alien to the spirit M l^ibcTalism. Almost 
everywhere the weaker nations, honcstly^desirous of putting their 
affairs in order and introducing Liberal insEitutions into their countnes, 
liave met with a coldness and rebuffs at the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary which fiave 8ur]>rised all those who had coiuc to count 
on the sympathy and goodwill of (he British people and Government 
for all efforts in the direction of national progress and freedom. 
It was this faith in British love of justice and liberty which had 
sustained many a patriot in foreign lands in the dark hour of 
failure and despair. It was this faith which inspired him in his efforts 
to shake the fabric of ignorance and privilege to its base Will that 
faith be allowed to die ? If Is the greatest asset of the Fmpirc in its 
dealings with the Bast. The Orienlal [icople have iievci been accused 
of being ungrateful, and a gCKxl turn done to Persia in her hour of 
need will never be forgotten by her sensit fye an d emKional (xsoplt 


Wf iiavfc not yet received the AffjAUm\ issue of the lyd instant 
and are n<it in aposiMon to say what questions 
The UnJa were diSf ussed by the Urdu ('onference held 

Conference. ^t Pnona. From the i.ssue of the i6tli July 

It apiiearcd that the delegates and visilors 
would be almost wholly from the llerxsan with a sprinkling of [leoplc 
from other parts of the Bomiiay l^rcsidi^ncy It is not easy to say 
whether the lion. Maulvi Rufiuddin Ahmed is justified m calling 
It aji AlMndui Urdu Conference, for we believe it was not so 
long Ago that an All-India Urdu ( onferentc was started at Biidaun 
in the United Provinces at the first session of which Maulvi A/,iz 
Mir/a, the Honorary Secretary of the AIMndia Moslem Ixague, had 
pre»ded. Are the two the same or dilTereiu ? IF the* same, have the 
ofiice'beacera of the Budaun Conference taken any |ii&rt in thus 
or were they even invited ? If differeni, when will the third All-India 
Urdu Confertmet' be born -to live for a yem and then to undergo 
nictempvycbosia, re appearing as the I ourlh, and soon to Ni^^ana? 
We wish to say nothing that may dqirivc the resolutions of the Poona 
('onferonco of (he importance they may lieserve : but we feci sure 
doubts such as have assailed us must have tKiiihled others as well and 
such doubts arc not cimducivu to the enhancement of an inatitutinn’s 
iiiiporuulce and prestige We hod hist week expressed a hope 
that the Poona Conference would not ixnfiiie Used merely to a 
semi'politicaJ agitation, but would also deluito questions of n prsc- 
lical rharactei rHatiw to the development of rhe language, its 
extension throughout India and the* bes^ methods of ikipartirig 
instruction in it in schools, specially where another vernacular is 
predominant We do not know whetiicr tlie Conference dealt 
With these important questions or not, but we learn from a pemsoJ 
of the President's^ addre^ tliat tht Mon. Mum Mobamed Shah 
did noPeven touch upon these totucs. His speech was wholly political 
in tone and choraclti Wu sliaJI deal with some of the points 
raised by him in the cemme of the next few weeks. But we may 
mcntion here the face ihat the Hon. Mr. Shaft has failed to distin¬ 
guish between poetry and pruse, and .i|i|iarently believes that both 
111 poetry and prose Hiivli is a language dialiAci from Urdu, and 
stands in the same position to the Hindus aa Persian does to 
MussohiiAns. As we have explained in our last issue and elsewhere 
fn this issue^ we do nut accept this inaccunre and misleading 
analogy. FVankly, we are disappointed in the Presidential address 
and can only trust that the Conference itself will not prove abortive. 
ThtJt is considerable work for Urdu Conferences, both All-lndSa 


and Provincial, if only they would do it and not be content with 
speech-making and psasing resolutions. But Conferencca have 
become .something like the rank growth of vegetation in the 
monsoons and those who doubt this may ponder over the latest of 
them—the All-India Sufi Conference 1 

1 'hk fascination fete by some minds for tremendous'' bides is a 
force to be reckoned with in journalism, and 
The Baati Cow our readers will excuse Os for this once if we 

Inciclent. refer, however reluctantly, to the BasCi oow 

incident again. The Leadir of Allahabad is 
evideiilly bent on specialising in coses of this description, and hardly 
a day passes when it dues not entertain misleading statements and 
garbled versions of the case in its correspondence columns. In the 
first place we want Co point out the fact that in their earlier reports 
the corresfjondLnts of the fsender had stated that during the 
inquiry mode by the District Magistrate the sons of Mr. Muhammad 
Amin themselves had deposed that " the cows were grazing out of 
ihc bungalow compound. The servant went in, took up the gun and 
loaded it with shots. We thought that abhn is going to hunt birds. 
We heard the firing and came out of the house and saw that the 
cow fell down. Then the gun was again loaded and he shot at the 
other cows who fled.'' If this was true ami the donger^theury was 
a pure invention on the part of Mr. Amin, then we may rest assured 
the District Magistrate must have token the necessary steps to deal 
with the deliberate misstatements of the Police officer. Where 
was, then, the need for such hue and cry as the Leader indulged 
in to move the entire machinery of the Government, including 
the LcgHlalivc Council, to punish the DS.P. for Ins enormity? 
Surely the riovernmcnt could be conddently trusted to take such 
steps ns It thought lit in the matter once the offence of the 
D S V had been proved to the hilt However, u iiecms the 
correspondents of the Leader had merely taken up an loiAginative 
evfrcise on the subject .\ccording to our informaliou the District 
Magistrate had found Mr Muhammad Amin to have been justified 
in firing .it the cow 'Die later accounts that have been apf.iearing 
in Ihu Lender have dropped tho '* deposition of the boy.s as rather 
ton Ijold a hypothesis thal may not stand the test of fects llie latest 
account admits that the hoy was present in the compound when 
the cows were fired At, What is now being sought to prove is (hat 
there was no danger to the boy, inasmuch the cow.s were hit on the 
hind part and therefore they must have been facing m the opposite 
direction to the boy But, as our correspondent informed us, they 
wore purposely hit at the hind parL The exact words of our corre< 
spondentare -—'' Believing thai he (Mr. Mubamniad Amin) will not 
he able help the boy if the cow charged him he fired the shot 
at the oow with the object of peppering her and driving her away 
Though he fired m haste he took care to aim at the hind quarters 
of the animal." Not considering the last sentence very important, 
wc did not incorpcratv. in the acaiunt we published, but ae now 
discover to our dismay that hitting the cow m the hiqd quoiters 
and not on the head is being used as a fact adverse to Mr. Amin. 
The row is not a cuckoo that one may be baffled in taking accurate 
urn at, and. as the “ tracing " of the Leaded^i correspondent itftelf 
shows, the aninul presented the whole broadside to Mr, Muhanmiul 
Amin On receiving the shot it turned round and boUpd. 
We should like to know if cows generally die of a few pelleta catch 
them in their hind qoartera. Possibly Baati cows are more delicate 
than others. In the face of these facts we fed to understand idiy 
so much seal and energy is being spent in spinning out doubtful 
details and questionable theories about the veriest trile. Even 
Geometry has been brought into requisirion to meaauss human 
motive * The next move is yet on the knesa of the gods. 

The students, Old Boya, Trustees end liien^e of tho Aliprh 
CoUoge will be glod io hew that, lis view of 
Alnarii Canb. the |et)i,ml demand, Meano. K. iL Sluaa 
amt Soni^ Photoftaphen of Uafliv who had 
produced tho beat Iflceneai of Sir Syed Ahlnad Khoiir nMi fitmiliar 
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ID thousaods of Moslem Households, and had prepared photographic 
▼iewB of the College, have had the latter reproduced m the form of post 
cards. A set of twelve glased Picture Post Cards consisting of three 
general views of the buildings, the Mosque, the tomb of Sir Syed, 
the Strachey Hall, the Beck Manal, the Asman Manzil, the Nizam 
Museum, the Lytton Library, the Touche-Mumtas Boarding 
House and the Minto Hostel No. i can be had for the modest 
sum of ts annas. The photographs art sharp and clear in out¬ 
line and artistically reproduced. They ought to have a ready and 
large sale. We suggest their appearance m the form of a booklet 
also, with a short description of the building^:, a brief history 
of the College and an explanation of all that it stands for It is 
badly needed. 


Although the Aligarh results of the M.A and B A. Examinations 
are satisfactory—4 passing out of 7 in the 
Aligarh Exainiiiation M A. previous, all the three in the M.A. 
Results. final and 58 out of 123 in the BA.^and 

although the B.Sr. results ore extremely 
good^ successes out of 10 sent up—the Intermediate results are 
still unsatisfactory. Only 48 passed out of 114, the percentage of 
successes being only 40. It is said that the percentage of passes 
this year compares favourably with nearly all the other colleges. 
We are afraid this is much Luo vague as we are not told what the 
percentage of passes is for the whole University, nor do we know 
which coUeges have done better than Aligarh We are far from 
suggesting that examination results are the only enterion of the 
success of a College, ot that highly qualified men—naturally 
attracted for the most part by high salaiies—should not be 
engaged at Aligarh. But we should like the Principal of the 

College to compare the Aligarh results with tliose of such 
Collies as Jeypore, Agra, Meerut, Bareilly, Luckuow and Benares 
(C H.C.) which cannot boast of surh highly paid professors as 
Government Colleges have. The figures of successes and the average 
cost of the teaching staff per head of successful students during the 
last ten years should be compared. The Principal's reports during 
the last few years have neither been very businesslike in giving all the 
necessary information and statistics which even a competent office 
assistant could compile, nor os illummatuig as those of the late Mr. 
Beck used to be. They show no signs of much time or care having 
been bestowed cm them. We hope Mr. Towle would not tolerate 
such methods and that he would see that his reports are published 
fff txtinso in the Aligarh Institute Gasette and the Aitgath 
MwtAfy. 


CouFARATivE Statistics of Moslem cruiiinals and Hindu lunatics 
have already been culled from dry-as-dust 
rniihi Poetry. official reports, but the headit goes one 
better and moralises from the list of books 
regislered in the Punjab during the quarter ending on the 
3,iBt March 1911. *'No less than 97 books of Pum^bi Poetry'* 
egtinst only 17 of Urdu poetry supply material for a leading 
article* and it is wiih a shock of surprise that we find the Leader 
giving the welcome theme only a leaderette. Of course, the 
tnoril ir that “though Urdu is often claimed by some as the 
langnage nf the Punjab," it is now clearly shown to be the patois 
of an insignificant minority. The carious thing is chat there is 
no mention of books of Hindi poetry and evidently the Lingua 
Indka which the Aiya SamaJ announced publicly to be the vernacular 
of the Punjab has not endeared itself to the votanes of the Muses. 
The books on poetry are said to deal with love alfaira and to 
ipaak of the wiles of women, while there is nothing against men. 
Ibis, according to our contemporary, is due to the scarcity of 
^lonien writers wbicK ** shows where female education stands in 
the Punjab.” It geems tlra Leadew^t. millennium would be ushered 
in by Punjabi ladits singing divinely in that sweetest of all 
lai^guagesr the Punjabi, of the wiles of mal^ Delilahs, There 


is, however, an astounding concession to Urdu in the admission 
that “ the whole list is full of aimless paniphlcteering literature, 
excepting some few books on law in Urdu.” We must say we 
were prepared to hear that a Funjabt Bentham had produced 
an epoch-making work on Jurisprudence—in Punjabi. But the 
genius of the liind of Five Rivers lies in another direction 
“ The Punjab," says the Leader^ “ apparently seems to be a land 
of poets." No doubt this distinction is earned more by the authors 
of 97 masterpieces in Punjabi than by the minority which con 
tnbuted the 17 travesties of poetry in Urdu. But this is no new 
development. “ Insha" wrote of the appreciative Punjabis in 
verses which must be well known to all outside the sphere of 
influence of the Nagn Pracharini Sabha and Sir Fratul Chandra 
Chatterji He advised a rival to seek the hospitality of the Punjab ; 

Jt«» ^ )^y 

y ,! 

The remaining lines would be considered libellous—even in the 
Punjab , and we do not wish to court the satire of “Iqbal ’*—and the 
eulogy of the more renowned author who won the laurels of the 
Hindustan with a mixture of a Coronation Ode and on elegy on a 
certain animal 

Thk late Justice Syed Mahmud, apart Trom his great legal acumen and 
superb juristic attainments, was no less 
The Library noted for his wide culture and ripe scholar 

of the late ship. Charming reminiscences of his bnlliant 

justice Syed Mshmiid conversational gifts are still retailed with 
loving admiration by those who were 
privileged to enjoy his company. His conversations must have been 
fine intellectual treats, instinct with the soul of the literary artist, 
sparkling with wit and humour, and alive with gracerul and polished 
expression. Study with him was a Ufe-long passion; and his 
fartidious yet catholic tastes and the wide range of his intellectual 
interests helped to create a library which, as a choice and select 
treasure won by a scholarly mind in quest of knowledge^ was un¬ 
doubtedly rare among all the private collections of the kind in this 
country Mr. Syed Mahmud towards the end of his life went 
to live with his cousin, the late Syed Mohammad Ahmad Saheb, at 
Sitapur, and he took all his Library with him to that place. After his 
death in 1904, the Library was left to the care of Syed Mohammad 
Ahmad Saheb, who was an easy-going gentleman of the leisurely, tvpe 
and liad no partiailar interest in that priceless treasure except that it 
was a legacy of his distinguished cousm whom he had loved to the 
verge of adoration. Consequently he would not part with the Library 
as long as he lived. But he would not take the trouble to keep it m 
proper condition either, with the result that the invaluable collections 
of hooks, papers and documents, tnany of them of great historical 
or personal value, began to moulder under dust and worms. Those 
who had occasion to visit the Library in those days were grieved to see 
rare Persian and Arabic manuscripts or valuable papers of Sir Syed 
Ahmad and the records of his early cflbrts in connection with the 
founding of the Aligarh College, all consigned along with 
journalistic scraps and ofls and ends of fiction to waste-paper baskets. 
Mr. Syed Mahmud was very methodical and regular in his 
literary habits, and he kept a careful record of his extensive 
correspondence m systematic files. Among his correspondents 
were some of the most eminent men of Europe, poets, 
men of letters, scientists, leaders of thought and opinion, and 
a careful editor could, after judicious selection, compile out of 
those flies several volumes of great and permanent value to 
a student of human affairs in all their variety and aspects. Then, 
again, Mr Syed Mahmud was in the habit of writing down 
an exhaustive cnticism of every new book or important 
publication that he read Almost every important book in his 
Library, whether on Science or Art, on Literature or Religion, 
had attached to it a number of pages bearing the views and 
opinions of Syed Mahmud on the subject dealt wifh in the book. 
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Some of theio critioel mifceUenief ere knovn to be very brilliant, 
thoughtful and ongiual and reveal such iride ioteDectual aya- 
pathiee and auch a fine felicity of touch, that the poitenty would 
not willingly let them die if they at all see the light of day. Bat 
the queitjoD ia, where are they now, thoee valuable records and 
papers and documents of Sir Syed, those volumei of corre¬ 
spondence^ and ^ose books that bore the impress of the gifted 
scholar and student ? The Librnry, of course, belongs to 
Mr. Syed Kois Masood, the son of the late Mr. Syed Mahmud, by 
nght of inheritance. But we would like to know wliat had 
become of the Library after the death of Syed Mohammad 
Ahmad Saheb. It was rumoured at the 0 >ne that a part of the 
Ubiary had been brought down to Aligarf and housed in the 
room adjacent to Sir Syed^i tomb in the mosque. Where is 
the other part? Is the whole of the Library in one place 
now, under proper custody and in proper condition, its 
records and other precious documents carefully looked after? 
Who is in charge of the library? We hope the authorities at 
Aligarh will throw some light on the matter, for we are anxious, 
both in the interests of the community ns well as for the sake of 
the gifted son of Sir Syed, that the vast literaiy materials he has 
left behind should not perish and moulder away, hut be 
worked up into a living monument in which the memory of a fine 
intellect and fascinating personality might be fittingly enshnned 


Is IT not matter for surprise as much as regret that the response to 
our appeal for Ghalib's grave should be so 
GbaUbI Graven feeble? More than one coneipondtnt bos 
written to us to say that money is being 
collected locally, but that is not satisiSictory, We cannot announce 
any subscriptions unless we receive them in cash. The example of 
the Moalem University Fund cannot encourage us to do otherwise. 
We trust ndraireri of Gbalib would send in their contributions without 
fntber delay, or we would be constrained to think that people are 
of the same mind as the poet was himself when he wrote 

* jli^ ^ VjJli 
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GHALIB'S GRAVE FUifn. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, Calcutta .. Rs. lo 

Amount previously acknowledged . „ 100 

Total ,, no 
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Verse. 

Sonnet. 

(An tifoman on Atr AiriMay.) 

It mav be six and twenty suiiiniers since 
My mother's life and mine from one grew twain, 
It may be more: 1 loath to note the train 
Of rolling time. From meanest clown to prince 
Of high degree the cycling years evince 
Sdtne chance or change to dl—pleasure, or pain, 
Joy, grief, now grief, now joy, or hope or fear. 

Or love. But not for me from year to year, 

A change of lot or life brings this sad day. 

Grief turned to stone, tears (tote in polar ioe, 
Sighs changed to moaning echo In the vale, 

Were fitter emUem than the flowers gay 
And blithesome, or these other gifts of price 
From faithful friends unconscious of my tal& 

Wisin. 


The Comrade. | 

The Lingua Franca of India. 

ii. 

JaAst week we discussed the general attitude of Islam towaidi 
the vernaculars of converts and showed in particular how Urdu, 
or Hindustani, was a direct descendant, in the natural course of 
evolution, neither of Arabic, nor of Fersiah or Turki, the language 
of the Quran and the vemaculari of India's Moslem conquerors, 
but of the primary Prakrit in which the Rig-Veda was written. We 
al&o showed how in poetry a very vital distinction arose between 
Urdu Poetry and Hindi Poetry, making the general appellation 
^'Hindustani" now extremely confusing in the cose of poetical 
literature. 

When we come to prose literature, the position is very different 
So far os wp know there is hardly any prose literature in Hindustani 
of a date anterior to the r9th centary The language of the Court 
was Persian, and whosoever desired to write any book on liieratme 
or science, religious or secular, wrote in Persian prose. Curiously 
enough the first books of any importance were written at the oom- 
mencement uf the i9tb century at the request of Dr. John Gilchrist, 
who was the head of the Fort William College at Calcutta. He 
gathered together at this institution some eminent scholars of the 
vernacular in use in Hindustan and it is among these that wefind the 
authors of Tota-ICahani, Atauh-hAiaJ^i^ Ba^-o-Bakar^ of the Urdu 
translations of Kahla-o-Damna and Sdkuntata^ of the Baramasa^ 
the Prem&agat^ the RajniH^ the Swgkasam Batiisi and the Baital- 
Pacheih^u As we have already stated, Hindus and Mubaminadans 
collaborated in the producUuii of these epoch-making books in prose. 
The inspiration was, however, offiaal and the object of the audiorities 
of the Fort William College was not so much the production of 
literature for its own ^e os the prepartion of text-books for Buiopaui 
odministratora who wished to learn the vernacular of the people. 

Hod the subsequent development of the vernacular of 
Hindustan been due merely to the requirements of the Goretnilient 
and the people there would have been only one prose litamtute^ 
which may have been called Urdu, or Hindustani, for the language 
of Urdu poetry was then known as Rekhia. It is significenr 
to note that one whom a certain doss of politicioua profess to regard 
as a great separatist, took a considerable step in the emtion of 
such a vernacular prose literature. Syed Ahmed Khan was not 
only the founder of the Aligarh College but also the author of 
perhaps the first serious work in the vernacular which was not of 
a purely religious character This was the Asar-us-SoHodid^ 
still an authority on the archeology of Delhi and its ndghboLrbacK^ 
which was first published in T847. 'Phis wdrk may be called apodh 
making, inasmuch as with ir commenced the use of the vernacular 
fur serious literary and scientific purposes for which only AnUc, 
Psfiuu) and Sanskint were used before. With the farsightednedi 
characteristic of the man, Syed Ahmad Khan grasped the possibiUtfel 
of the \mucBlar of Hindustan and understood what it should bfi 
in its character. It was the language of an Imperial city as wdl as 
of the dfSidShndkrii or Midlands. Jtistas during the Hifidu period thk 
primary Prsknt of the Rig-Veda, and subsequently its "puriBed* 
form, the Sanskrit, bad pushed themsdveS through the heart eff 
India, driving bf means of the pblitical predominance of tbkf 
region the other Prakrits fertfaef and fetther toMrds tte dttfet 
boundaries of the country, and juM as in the Moghal ^leriiid thh 
language of the MbghkI emnp struck root in distant ihgkibs to 
which that camp moved, so that the first great UMhfpj^ daa FMf 
of Ahmedabkd and Urdu wu imidi in use in die distant klilgidoiiii td 
Bijapur and Golconda, so^ now, too^ under life mia of Ufe 
with the rapid esktenston of tne meuis of ehinmiiiiiMtljBll, Uisf 
vernacular of Delhi ecwM qmd all efeer the fend, and n afedinltt 
for the interdiailgo of ideas and for burinaal tMi&df 
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the ooatmeat It could not; perhaps become a substitute for the 
venutculan of the middle and the outer bands, but it couM become 
a complementary language as Esperanto is designed to be 

But CO fulfil this purpose, considerable modifications in diction 
were necessary. Gfialib, who wrote some of the most involved 
verses, more Persian than any of hib predccciisors had written, also 
wrote some of the simplest. But in the prose of his letters he 
was Simplicity itself. Sir Syed Ahmed knew that if the vernacular 
of Delhi and Hindustan wa.s to become the Lingua Franca of 
India it could do so only if the simpler style of GhaLib's letters 
was followed. He himself adopted it as for as his own command 
of the language and the nature of the subjects on which he wrote 
permitted. But he did more than this. Ht; founded n school 
of wnters every one of whom has be^ intimately connected with 
the Aligarh Movement There is hardly a subject on which these 
men have not written, and not only the original works of Na/ir 
Ahmed, Shibli, Hah, and Zakaullah, but also the translations of the 
Aligarh Scientific Srx;icty have :»hown how well the \ernacu1ar of Delhi 
was suited for becoming the Esperanto of India, fn all these wc 
notice the great change that took place smee Kajnb Ali Sumr 
wrote thana-i'Ajah 'J'he rhymed and highly Pcisianised prose 
of that author is gone and in its place wc have a simple and easy 
diction. Th.ll diction came naturally to men who used the same 
vernacular as their Hindu neighbours, although they were mure 
famibar with the imagery of Persian poetry than wiui the inylliology 
of the Hindus and had a greater acciuainlance with the UTiuinolog) 
of Moslem theology and jurisprudence than with that of Hindu 
mulaphyaics 

His Highness the (iackwar, who is pre-enaneniiy a practical 
ar.d shrewd man of busmess, recently ev[ire.sbed in his reply to the 
address of the Nagn Piuchanni Sabha at Allahabad his own piedi 
lection in favour of a vernacular neither overburdened with dithcult 
and often obsolete Sanskrit lerminolngy nor with Peisian and AiabiL 
words and phrases We have explained that the trend of Urdu prose 
has been m the direction ol a simpler diction such as His Highness 
would like, and we can say with considerable assurai ce that 
Muhammadan writers ot Urdu do not use a larger number ot Persian 
and Arabic words than ar*' used by 11indu writers of Urdu themselves. 
Take up any article of A(t*:th or Zamtina and it will |>e nripossiblc 
to say from the style that the wnicr was Hindu or Moslem In rarl, 
even the Sfvtanan Urdu |)a|3ers ''dited by Hindus which use not a 
little venom in condemning the language in which they dre ihcin 
selves written and the senpt in which they arc lilhngrapbcd contain 
all those wprds and phrases oi .Aiabic mid Persiiui ungin which die 
Mussalman wnieis u.sc, thu% proving uncoiisr icusly thar Urdu 
already been slandardi/^d in the natural coirst of .JevclujimenL .inrl 
IS uot an artificial language bearing ibvioua limes of secUiriamsni 
On the other hand, there has arisen a nc^ language, the High }[inai, 
the only distiogu'shing feature of which is that wherever .i word or 
pbram of Arabic or Persian origin occurs in the standardised Unlu 
or Hindusiani it is forthwith 'ejected nud is substituted by a Suiisknt 
It Old or phrase generally far less commonl) undersUmd even among 
the iiindus themselves. Sanskirit was jieihaps nevet; spoken at 
all, and. if spoken, was certainly the language of ar. "xciusivc 
pnestboud. Indeed il was as a revolt against this hierarchy that 
Vajsbnavksm came mlo being and created a large body of Hindi 
literatUK in thebynms to Rama and Krisha wnuen in the vernacular 
of the petrplu To go back from the current vernacular lo Sanskrit, 
an artificially purified language, would not be progress but a 
retrogression. It is for this reason that H H the Gockwar luld 
Ihe Nogri Frachanni Sabha 

1 do not otqcct lo Hindi or HindubUini heing clinched l>y the .uldition of 
word! (Mm Qiher langnegcfi. Put this bhould be done without my 
secniTian mativci- Let os com new words, or adopt them from other 
langoages irrespecUvn of their origin, our entenon—our Mile crTtcnon^ 
heiiig that the temmology sdopted by v% Iwet expiascs oar thooghts 
ai«d 15 eadly ondentoed. Tbe only ream why a term emu in any 
Unguge u that it expicsMS a ectfain aliade of meamiig. Save for this 
purpose no wordft have a right to exist. Indeed the economy of language. 


whichineed not lemmdyon ua kvingorganum, will not permit it to take 
a firm hold and live. Bearing this rundsmeiital principle in mind. Jet 
us enlarge the Hindi and Hindustani vocabnl^ics. JLf we do Ihis, 1 am 
i»ure the diflerences rhat may have come lo exut between the two will 
bo starved out and die a well, neiited death and the distinction wiU 

cease to exist in the future i. . . Now, so long as we hug this pie- 
judicf (regarding a parbcuhr language as «cred) so Jong will Hmdi 
and llindustani militate together against each other—so long will 
they continue to tie divergent nnd antagonistic ... I wish 1 
could impress upon thu auembly Just how the outside world laughs 
ai us fur failing to understand that language is a mere vclndc of 
ihoughi—ft mere means m an end—iinthing more, nothing less. 

Nobody is in a better position to advise the ardent spirits of Uie 
Nagn Pmcharini .Sabha than His Highness, and ire ho|ic his nurds 
have been token to heart The students of classics would no doubt 
be attracted by the inexhaustible mine, of literature and philosophy m 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and while we liope that Mussulman scholars would 
!cam Sansknt in larger numbers than they do at present, we trust such 
incidents as the Saidullah affair, when a Pandit of the LaJcutto 
University refused to leach Sanskrit to a Mussulman student would 
not recur. But no revival of ancient classics could be a sufficient 
excuse foi boycotting or emasculating the only vernacular which is 
capable of becoming, even if it may not be regarded Uxlay as one 
that has already become, the LvunM J'r.ini a of India. IVhile words 
ol Arabic and Persian origm are constantly being used in the verna¬ 
culars of the middle and outer bands, such as Uujiati, Mamthi and 
Bengali, is it not strange that the Hindi of the United Piuvinces 
where the Court language was Persian foi so many centuries, 
should be formed by eliminating even' word of Arabic or Persian 
ongin? While the Pnthi h'aj Raiva contains a leaven of many 
Persian words because l^horc, the birthplace of Chand, the great 
Bard, hod then been for less than two centuries under Moslem 
domination, is it not significant lha*- the Hon Pandit Madon 
Mohan Malaviya and many of his followers who live in 
the Provinces which were for sis centuries under Moslem rule, 
speak for hours in what is called Hindi without using a single 
word of Arabic or Periaan origin/ Wa listened to the speech 
of the hon, gwitleman when he welcomed the delcgate.s of 
the Congress to Allahabad last December, and lound that 
though three-fourths of his speech was unintelligible to the 
Mussulman delegates and to a good many of the Hindu delegates as 
well, he could mil help using in a Uirly long oration eighteen word 
of Peisian or Arabic origin -which we noted down—such as /i/cand 
qitt'vtit But the hon .speaker made the nmmt/t li'.mruhlr by 
unniediately correcting himself with the help of rhmtn and r/r.iif//. 

We hope the I'oona Conference has not suggested reiaJwlmn, 
lor It Is impossible to retaliate. 'ITic Mitssulman can retaliate only 
by speakmg .'\rabic, lor Persian too is an Aryan tongue, niid Urdu 
without a majority of words of the Saurastni Prakrit is inconceiv¬ 
able As a writer has recently said, langiiuge <s not an arbitrary and 
.stereotyped contention, but a wind blowing where it listeth, i uni¬ 
versal gift, which men a.ssimilatc m their own way, or an innate laruliy 
to which they give the-r own expression, a great ocean fnll.il currents 
and eddies, a “ world sea," or an atraospheie envcloinng the globe. 


Aligarh Delays. 

Wk no not think vie can be acrubod of want of lovt, (rt 
Aligarh and everything connected wiili it, bill .ire ^’onsJraiiitd 
to ronipUm of the delays which have licrome chararterstir oMIigarh 
arrangtmenls Ic was m tho middle of June tlial Uit, resuhs of 
the Allaliabad University examinations were .'tnnouiireil, but the 
Journal of the College, the Ahgmh Inshtiile GasrUe, which found 
space to discuss the question of separate Mohlem representation 
on local bodies and to announce the existence of .i Free Infornm 
tion Bureau for the purpose of supplying infurniaiioii about 
Western Australia, could not manage lo publish the results of tiu 
examinations in which not only the parents and rolatmns of the Aligarh 
students but the many friends of the College were deeply interested. 
It was not till a month afterwards that they were puhhsned in. the 
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July number of the Altgarh Monthly^ % journal which we shall 
refrain from critidvng, as it is showing some signs of returning 
regularity 

l4ist anyone should suspect that it is only in its journals that 
Aligarh is slow, we have only to refer to the Old Hoys' Associa- 
tinn. For reasons Best known to them, Old Boys resident at Aligarh 
have insisted^on having both the Secretaries and not less than 
nine members nf llic Central Standing Oimmittee elected out of 
ilieir own number. It is a well-known (act iliat the increase in 
the number of members and the consequent increase of income 
of the Association have not been due to this liody of men. But it is 
not so generally known that since the inclusion in the (Jeiural Standing 
(^mmittee of twelve Provincial Secrctaiie.s and six other non¬ 
resident Old Boys elected by the full Association, which resulted in a 
majority of non-resident Old Boys, the resident oflfire-bearers tiave kill 
ed the Committee itself. It never meets, nor docs the Secretary deem 
It to be his duty to wake it up and make use of it for any of the 
puriKMCS for which it and the Association were brought into being 
^ The rules of the Association are admittedly defective and incom¬ 
plete and bye-laws have never been fmmed. But the .Secretory, 
who is a lawyer and ought to he familiar with the defects and 
deficiencies of the regulations, has upfiarently never troubled himself 
^ with the matter The scheme of the Old Boys’ l^odge for which six 
thousand rupees were voted is still where It was four years ago In 
' fact, it is not yet decided whether it ^hou]d be built to accommodate 
half a dozen Old Boys^ibr utmost number that could ordinarily 
be e.\pected to visit the College at the same lime -or to |)ul up 
a hundred and fifty of them that may turn up for two days in the 
year at the time of the Old Boys' Re-Union, or for a day when some 
august visitor is being received. In the meantime several plans 
hav*? been sent to the Secretary and are apparently still there But 
this does nol exhaust the account of the Association's oflice-bcarurs, 
The Annual Ke-Union came off in the middle ol Apnl It is a 
well known fact that the present Secretary i$ a lapid writer, and his 
annual reports are the creations an hour s funous roni[>oBitian 
Surely it could nol have taken him three months to draw up the 
prorecihngs ol the meeting held in April At any rate, they have 
not been published in the customary Torm, and we do nut know 
hciw long the Old Boys would have to wait for them If the Secretary 
nf the Old Koys’ Association is a cairful follower of the methods 
ot (lie authorities of the Aligarh College wt do not expert them 
for another two months at least. 

1'he '['riistces generally hold iwo meetings ,i year, tins licjng 
the imnimum number prescribed by the rules. The Aiiiuial 
Meeting must, according to the rules, be held in December or 
January, and* 1.S, therefore, held on the 31st January The Budget 
Meetmg must be held as soon as pos.sibK' atler the financial year 
ending un the 31st of March, and is, in consequence, sornoumes 
hold BO late as to be merged into the Annual Meeting on the 
31st January m the following calendar year, Tjist year it was held, 
after much rousing, in the middle of September which, compared 
ynth previous practice, was quite an early dote, f.^t us sco 
when It comes off this year. Of rourse thrie is iw sign uf it yi-r, 
and some time in September would be the cailie.st dale on which ir 
could now be held f>nr would have tliought that the, Honorary 
SerreUry's office would not have found much difficulty in publishing 
the proceedings of these two meetings which generally occupy a day 
each. But the proceedings of the Annual Mceiuig which was held on 
the 3Tit January last have reached ih^ Trustees only m the middle of 
July« and arc. even at that, a model of wVetched printing. Consider¬ 
ing that only 13 Tmstee were present at the meetmg out of a total 
of 83 and that 9 of the 13 were r«sideDU of Ahgarli, it would apjjoar 
that 64 Trustees had to wut for an account of the meeting for half 
a year. Wc wonder whether many of this number found the waiting 
too lopg find tedious or, like fialU^ they cared for none of these things. 
Does the venerable Secretary of the CoUegc or the Joint Secretary, 
who is now often in charge, think ^t the little interest which the 
non-i^esident Jriutfes take in the actual administration of Ae Trust 


can be increased by publishing the prooeediogs of the Aimnal 
Meeting even amoi^ the Thistees of the CoUege after the tepee of 
six months? Surely some one is to blame, and that some one sboold 
be severely dealt with 

If we tom to the work of the Moslem University Constitution 
Committee we have to deplore the same delays. The Committee 
was formed m February and since then has met only once. That 
was in the middle of April. Although no papers had previously been 
circulated among the members, the discussion which occupied some 
two days resulted in a fair measure of agreement on the most 
important feature of the Con.jtitutioii, and tlos Secretary was requested 
to cirrulatc the draft agreed upon after a depuUtion of the memben 
of the CyOmmittce had ascertained how far the Government 
was m general agreement with the views of the Committee. 
Wc ran well understand that the untimely and sad death of 
the Secretary, Dr. Bilgrami, must have upset the arrangementB 
considerably, but as Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad had been closely 
associated mtli him m the preiioralion of a skeleton of the 
Constitution as a basis for discussion, and his appointment in suc¬ 
cession to Dr Bilgrami was most probably made for this very reason, 
we fail to understand why lie should fiave taken more than a week 
or two to take up the thread of the work In May the views of the 
Government were a&ceitamed and wc were able to announce that 
there was no cause to fear that there would be any serious 
disagreement between the Government and the Moslem community, 
'fhe Secretary of the College announced thereafter that the draft 
the Constitution would be published for the approval of the 
community towards the end of June or carJy in July. This was 
reasonable enough, for when this announcement wm made 
even thL inemhens of the Constitution Committee who were 
nol present in the solitary meeting held in April did not know 
what the draft of the Committee was like, nor had any member 
received from the Secretary any account ot the negotiations that had 
taken placf at Simla. Two months have passed -since then, and it 
IS not only the community that is clamouring for news but ihe 
Committee itself is in no better position, information of a certain 
character may for a time Ize withheld from the ivimmunity at laige : 
but nu ini niber uf the ('uiiirnittee has a right to withhold any piece 
ot information from other members of that Committee on the plea 
that It is " Confidential.'' Aligarh affairs have too long been treated as 
(Confidentialbut we can vouch for it that nothing which lias been 
so labelled has ever been anything but|a household word in Aligarh 
Itself. The community complains of the Committee's delays and its 
observance of an undue secrcr'y. It little krows that it is not the 
Committee which is responsible for the secrec), unle.ss we ooulj 
hold u body of persons rosi^msiblc for not publishing a secret which 
tltey themselves do nol know. There is nothing m Aligarh winch 1$ 
rot managed by un “inner cabinet." and we presume it is tnisiabal 
which alone can throw any light on the matter, unless, of course, 
the menlsls of the Conrge—who are always sure Co know the latest 
lecfet niiiTKcd “ Confidential "—be reckoned as members of this free* 
masonry To our own telegraphic enquiries I)i, 2’iaitddin sent 
a iiypllc answer by wire together with the assurance that he was 
wnting to us Need we say we liave waited for the letter for more 
than a week in vim ? 

We are compelled to write un this subject because nothing but 
the fear of the Press seems tc be able to induce the administimtorw 
at Aligarh to move or reform The eunosity of the cornmuiuty 
which was suppicssed from time to time has now reached a stage 
at which it may easily become dangerous, and though vc 
eoimestly re(|uest the public to bear this prolonged silence of Ali^ih 
a little longer, and specially not withhold its fifiandal suppott at 
this critical momenl, we worn those who have tUently defied 
everybody that they are wail{ing too near the preciplG«. 

It is only in Eastern Ben^d that fresh ptooitei are being 
rostered, but reaUsadfliii are everywhere moving up so slonly that at 
this rate the 15 tekbs would tike sg years to inalbe. The Central 
Comnutiee bos published nola sin^ weekly bulletin oAim that for 
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tbe week ending on the isth Julies and we are not prepared to accept 
aa wholly true or sulEdeal the, pfcea that Provincial Committees neglect 
their duty. Even if that is so it was time that some of the men 
who are prominent members of tbe Aligarh Committee started a 
series of provincial tours. If this laxity—which, as we have shown, 
seems to have become a part of the Aligarh atmosphere, infecting 
all that breathe it^oontinues much longer the Mussalmans shall 
have to bid good-by to all hopes of a Moslem Unirvenity 
With a journal which is silent where it ought to be full of 
detailed information, and ganulous where it has no business 
to speak , with an Association of Old Boys—that splendid raw 
material of workers—unorganized and sleepy and left unroused, 
wilh Trustees indifferent and kept uninformed; with a Constitutional 
Committee ignored by a mmonly ahd kept as much in the dark as 
the rest of the community, can any person in hi; senses say that 
Aligarh can build up a University or maintain it for a month 7 

Far be ii from us to suggest that the task is beyond the power 
of the Moslem community. No, ii is well within its powers, and with 
the help of the Almighty the Mussalmans will do ir. But then the 
powers of the community have to be utilized better and the 
organisation at the centre has to be immeasurably supenor to 
what it IS at present. Need we say il is more in sorrow than in 
anger that we speak in this manner 7 In fact, speech of the character 
is strange to us, for we habitually choose the optimistic view in 
every matter But optimism must be temi)ered by commonsense, 
or the Mussulmans would find that they had been living in a fool’i. 
parod i»e 


The Aga Khan and the Moslems. 

T'hf last mail has brciught the text of the lecture on " The 
Moslems in the Empire’* delivered by H.H. tbe Aga Khan 
at the ("rystal Palace on 3rd July. It is a fine and remarkable 
iiLceraiice which sets forth with true perspective 'and unerring 
grasp the broad features of the Moslem position in the Empire 
In his nuisterly analysis of the factc^rs that go to the evolution 
nt the Indian Mussalmans as a coiriinunity distinct and 
aparJ—their history and traditions, spiritual unity with 

the c«thri Mussulman races of the world and their religitius 
affiiTiM^s with the Christian people^ of the West—the Aga Klian 
clearly outlines the forces tliat teiia the Mussalmans to self- 
organisation and scU-exprcssiOKi. He has the fullest sympathy 
with tbe id^^l of an Indian nationhood, the growth and rcirin,<itJon 
01' winch ought lo be the highest object of Irdun patriotism , ami 
he takes full stock of the tendencies, fiotli ecunoinic and intellect ual, 
w tiich are sk)w1y developing a community of interests and creating 
ircsh sou'-ces ul sympathy and mutual comprehension amongst 
the iliverse races and creeds. But the lines of cleavage are 
yet glaringly marked, and, unlike a rertoin type of newspapei 
natNHialists ” whose passion for self-seeking and sclf-uggrandisc- 
lueiit is only equalled by Lhcir ignorance of the facta dicy aie, 

Aga Khan has boldly lecognised the situation and suggested 
die directions in which honest eflorts at nation-buildiiig might 
proved with advantage. He msiaoces several queauons of Indian 
ijiten-st in which the Ixmdsn Branch of the All-India Mo^ru 
league as well as the parent institution and its branches in India 
have worked in haimoiiy and concert with the other Indian com¬ 
munities solely widi a view to the ultimate good of India as a whole. 
He hopes that tbe Conciliation Committee, in the formaUon of which 
he himsell took on active part, will be successful in narrowing the 
area of possible friction between the two communities. 

But facts are facts, and nothing can be fffuned by ignoring them. 
And the Aga Khan is profoundly right in saying that the fact 
that many of the people believe in their hearts that real social 
polity is unattainable affords in itself ample justificatian—if 
juodiication were needed^for the exiitenoe of yOrguiisations on 


communal lines Not, indeed, because we think that ultimate 
sodal unity of the Indian races is an idle tireagi, but because in 
the interest of that far-off unity itself we feel that we should frankly 
face the real facts of the situation and courageously try to 
remove the obstacles from our path. There are obvious dangers 
in forang the pace, and yet greater dangers in belittling the scope 
and magnitude of the problem. The malicious jibes and sneers 
of that most separatist of all the tendencies—the fashionable 
nationalist of the newspaper^re the greatest danger of all. 
'I'o suppress the natural grievances of the Mussalmans by a 
systematic misrepresentation of facts, to attribute to their most 
innocent acts and measures some narrow motive or some sectarian 
bias, to hold them up to scorn as the sworn enemies of Indian 
unity whenever they happen lo go counter to the wishes of the 
majority in pure self-defence, to heap invectives and contumely 
on their leaders in a liberal measure, not the less insolent and 
unjust for being hid in implication and innuendo and for having 
the inevitable patriotic tag behind this is the usual equipment 
with which the worthy protagonist of Garibaldi and Mazzini 
sets out on his career as the exponent of Indian nation- 
ali.sm And our wonder is that we still hear people expressipg 
surprise—no doubt honest and genuine in some cases—at the 
growing bitterness and tension of feeling between the two 
communities As long as certain |)apers exist to pursue a campaign 
of vilification and abuse against thr Mussalmans, that bitterness 
and tension is bound to live and grow , and wc regret that the fndtan 
Daily xYctf'r should have thought it advisable to swell their ranks 

This iiajicr has, wc regri i to say", sensibly gone down in tone 
and spirit since the departure of Mr. Digby, and has of late 
developed virulent anti-Muhammadan leanings which can not 
reflect much credit 011 its Indian editorship It must have its 
fling nt the Mussabnaii, be he a Turk wrestling with anarchical and 
reactionary forces 111 Albania 01 the Aga Khan speaking at the Crystal 
Palace The real olfcnr^ of the Aga Khan i.s, not that he talked 
history which he unperfectly understands, but that he talked 
It 10 some purpise and drew conclusions which are manifestly 
unpalatable to the Indian Daily News We arc no doubt aware 
some patriots, bitten with th^* reforming zeal, would not leave even 
the Past uiircformed, and would rewrPe, if they could, the entire 
history of India from beginning lo the end in which phantom kings 
and dynastits would dance in generous rivalry lo the tunes of the 
editoral soliloqiiic.s about the Bharat that might have been. If 
happy arc the natrons that have no history, surely we should respect 
the efforts of these gentlemen to secure that desirable state of mind 
m half-measure at least, by revisualising Indian history in terms 
of the seniiments that have inspired .some of the recent patnotie 
triumphs in drama and fiction Whether the Aga Khan represented 
the hopes and aspirations of the millions of his co-religionists in his 
lecture, uiay he a matter of doubt to those who have no sympathy 
V batever with those hopes and aspirations, but that the dumb millions 
are dead nidlions has cornu to us as a revelation. Ibe discovery does 
credit CO the intelligence of the writer in the Indian Daily News. 
We suppose a prize correspondence will soon be organised by 
the pape^ 10 order to ascertain the best means for the broad¬ 
cast diffusion of us views on the subject " There is very high 
official authority for the projiosition,'* say the Indian Daily 
** that the many millioned subjects of His Majesty are ^ steeped 
in Ignorance that they know nothing, care for nothing, and have 
no particular hopes and aspirations except sucli as relate to their 
pure animal existence.” If so, they should not be blamed, for 
they have erred in unimpeachable company 

The Oldest House of All. 

ir WAb the elder of the two fnends, seated together at on 
ojien window, who broke the silence. 

“ 1 do not And tbe sadslaction in my house that once I did. 
Tbe outlook that used to give iiie so much pleasujt, pleases me 
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no more, ll itiikei me u commonplure and restricted. The 
foreground, which J firdi knew as open meadow, haa been vulgarised 
hy rows of mean dwellings. It is true that the background of hills 
is there still, but I weary of their outlines, 'fhe triviality of what 
lies between has robbed them of their charm. 1 used to fancy 
that down the path that crosses the hills -yonder you ste it, like a 
white ribbon kinds of good things would come to me Now it 
seems as if most that I cared for has by that very way forsaken rue 

“Hut all this lamenutian," said the other, is for the view ' 
Is your house nothing but an observatory * Surely ii is meant to 
live in, too " ^' 

“Yes, no doubt; though for my jjarl 1 jhink a [ileasani pros¬ 
pect is half the battle. But here, too, I find'a difference. T used 
to think this house of mine adapted to all stasons In those days 
1 had no cause to complain. Then I never found the sun too 
powerful, and no matter how the stonri beat upon my walls, 
1 was snug and warm within Hut now all is changed In 
Summer 1 nm parched wilh the hear, f rannol keep it mu, 
do what 1 may. In winter there is no getting avoiy from the 
draughts. 1 am alternately chilled and fevered Ilfm- ran 
one be satisfied with such a dwelling? ' 

“ It is certainly not easy.'’ came the reply “ Hut cannot 
you remedy these defects ? Have you tnrd^*' 

“ Tried 1 ” said the first speaker. “ Wiiy, I am huome poor 
by all 1 liave spent upon thi* place I have hud it t^ttclied and 
mended and tinkered, till sometimes [ myself hardly recognise 
It. J, who was bom in it and have im-sHcd iriv days in il 1 hardly 
like to think how altered it niiisl seem to those who have known 
it these many years, Confess, now, in all sincerity have you not 
noticed the changes jn the old place? You need not answer, I see 
in your face tkiat you hnvf. 1 see it in other*- liicxs, too, .ind that 
is not pleasant It is one thing tu ciiticisc one's own house—one 
doesn’t rare for other people's cnticisnis Hut >uu are different-- 
you, who have known us both, me and my house, so long And 
ao to you 1 will whisper what is worse than .ill. lAiely 1 called 
in an architect to see if nothing could be doni And he—he 
was reluctant to sptAk- but when I urged him, he admitted that 
whatever was done--und he did suggest remediLs—i rniJd nnly be 
for a tame, for the house is old, and lannut It* tiiihuah>e much 
longer. In fact, 1 must make up my mind in Iiavc ii . and that, 
you know, is hard.' 

There waa a pause betore the rejoinder I'auu*. “ it is indeed 
hard. Trust in< 5 , we also, who know and love you, feel the hardness 
of It. To us, alhos the thought nf such migrauuii is bitlcT Vet, 
may we not hbV threatened houses stand long ? Yours may yet 
hold out for years. And for that si»acp 1 would give yon counsel, 
did 1 dare 1 1 am no iruutrrhuildcr - hiu do you give me lease in tell 
you what is in my mind ? ” 

*• Surely^for you are my friend ” 

“Tjook out, then, I beg rft you on the prosrxct and tdl im 
what you see " 

“ It is evening,''said the eider of the two fntndii. “ The vi-^w 
II certainly at its best The .sun ba.s set behind die hills but all 
the weilem aky is rosy , and un the path—the path from which 1 
hoped ao much—there a golden light. Yes it is oven Tic^itifijl— 
butahl^'lhr foreground strikes upon my (7c!—d had forgotten it 
for one hapyiy moment --arid all ihf licaut) is dulUd and marred.' 

“Look more cloMfly at ihc fowjruund," said the other “I, 
too, am looking at ii. J^et mr tell you what 1 sir. I see bghts 
ihowing in the windows, one by one I m-c workers returning to 
their homes. 1 know that the coming ol some uf them makes for 
misery there. But 1 sec others, idso, who are jnyTully looked for, 
whole return kwiogs emktentmenf. I see little children running 
Along to meet them : 1 see wives waiting for them in the doorways 
I aik you to note the happy greeting. As to those that ore unhappy, 
the unhappintti is not of your making, Ho what y im can to alleviate 
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it| and then—do not dwell upon it over omich. I«eBve some room 
fof hope and trusL And now^-tum your glance inwards, to your 
own hearth, where the flame bams bmUy. Is your house so 
cheerless, after aU ? Be reconciled to the worid without; hope for it, 
pmy for it, work for it—and you will find the world within more 
tolenble “ 

For It rests in a great degree with the individual whether this 
human body of his, this Oldest House of All, be a place for free 
and cheerful habitation—or a prison It is true we are only tenant 
at will; but during our tenancy we make our house, very largely, 
what It is. Puuing vome battered dingy hovel, you wonder how 
anyone ran exist in such a place : and as to haff incss there . .' 

And tlic next moment a peal of merry laughter rings out in answer. 

Our house cannot be impervious to decay, nor secure from 
accident But lei us see to it that we do not ourselves contribute 
to its overthrow. Then we shall at least be more ready to accept 
resignedly the unavoidable ravages of time Do you not recall 
those beautiful and haunting lines, that welled up from Coleridge's 
sad experience ? 

“When 1 was young'—Ah, woeful wfien 
Ah ! for the change 'twix^ Now and Then ■ 

This breathing house not built Mnth hands, 

This body lh.it does me grievous wrong—“ 

Ves—the wrong that the body doe^ us few may hope always 
to escape Still, let us be at peace, os far as may be, with this house 
of our sojourning for most of us can at least look bisck to .t day 
when wc hod no reason to complain of it - 

“ O'er uery cliffs and glittering somlb 

ffow lightly then it flashed along 

Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 

When Youth and I lived in’t together ” 

l^k nut once more upon the prospect said the elder nl die 
two friends “and tell me what you see." 

" Jl IS night,” said the younger. “ 'Die Hoon is up 'llie [laih 
acroHS the hiil!i ik visible—silvered, mystical. Though your house has 
seen more years than mine, who knows but my tenancy may after 
All be the first to ^nd ? Let us each be ready, with hopefulnA*^s 
and courage, to traverse such a path as yonder—dim, mysterious— 
to that which lies beyond.” 

II C. MlKfHJN. 

Short Story. 

‘ Told in iKe Moonlight.” 

“ Now Padre^ it's yoiic turn for a yam lo-rught as w< arc your 
guests, you know.” 

So spoke the Doctor stshih as he sat with tlie District Engi¬ 
neer in the Padrds verandah. It was July and the hour some¬ 
where about nine o'clock. lAnner was over and the three fnend? 
were enjoying a quiet smoke. There was a pleoiani bree^ blow¬ 
ing that had sprung tip after a J-inch rain . The foil mogn 
had men from behind the big pe^ tree on the lawn and gave 
quite sufficient light for their requirements. The compound 
seemed alive with insect life and the croaking of frogs, other¬ 
wise all was as still and silent as the grave. Most of the servants 
had gone^ in fact all, save a solitary bearer, who wae poibabty 
sleeping soundly in the bock vemndafa. 

The Padre was a youngish man—the youngest of the throe 
.certainly—and a much Ufov comer to the surino ihon the other 
two, who had been doee friends for some yean; newtheless 
he was quite one srith them and it waa their habit, oned a week, 
to dine at one onoihei^ bungalowi. The night in questu hap< 
pened to be guest nfghl at the Ante’s. 
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NW in age came the Distnct Engineer. A jolly, good-hearted, 
generou feUm who kept open house for his friends—he bad no 
enemies—and anyone i^opping in was always sure of his welcome. 

The Doctor was past the prime of life, but in most ways 
he seemed a much younger man, and many a story could he tell, 
with probably twice the number locked away in the back of his 
memory that he felt be held in silent trust: stories that had 
been told to him on death-beds, and others in cases where the 
patient had practically given up all hope of recovery and had 
afterwards come out victorious In his grim hglit with death. 
But it was not his turn to be entertainer that evening, hence 
they called upon the hadit for a story. "Well,” began the Padre^ 
to-day IS the iskh of July, my shter's birthday, the hospital 
Nurse one, and I'll tell you rather a strange thing that happened 
to her a couple of yean ago. 

*^She is my youngest sister and 1 suppose most people would 
consider her rather a good-looking girl AnyVray my father 
thought she was much too pretty to take up hospital work. But 
her mind was made up on the point and there was no turning 
her aside from it. In many ways she is well suited for it. Strung 
.and healthy, she went tlirough her probationary tune without any 
throw-backs Then came an even greater shock for my father— 
for she is the very apple of his eye—she declared her intention 
of coming out to Indi^ 

She said it had always been her ambition to travel and see 
voroething of the world and that it had been her desire from the time 
she first thought of taking up nursing to come out to the East as 
soon as she was qualified. 

“ My father begged her to change her mind, but she was deter¬ 
mined. Evenlually he succeeded in extracting a promise from 
her to return aAor three years and take up work in England. 

*' Her passage was given her in exchange for taking charge of 
somebody's youngster on the voyage. She is a very independent 
young person, always has been from the day she first learned to 
walk alone. On her arrival she came and paid us a short visit. We 
were up m Naini at the time. But, os we very soon saw^ she was 
longing to be off on her own business, so we did not press her to 
stay long. Whilst with us she had correspondence with two of the 
Calcutta hospitals and both were willin,^ to take her She is 
specially good with surgical cases, I believe ; but she soon mode [up 
her mind which to go to and left us to start upon her work. 

** She stood the strain of the climaic, combined with hard work, 
in a wonderful manner, but when she was nearly through'her second 
hot weather, sLc got bowled over—nothing serious—simply overdone 
with reel hard work. For a conscientious woman, nursing is a serious 
occupation, and my sister threw her whole heart into her woik. 
She fought against her break-down for some time, but bad 
to own herself bkaten at last; and then it was ^hat the aulhorilies 
sent her off lo the Hills Ibr a month's rest and change. Not before 
she needed it either—it's the willing ones who work in this world. 

As we all know from experience, Indian travelling at the best 
of times is not all joy, but in the hot weather, when one is feeling 
wemry and absolutely worn out in brain and body, the tediousness 
seems never ending. By the time my sister reached lier journey's 
ondL she felt she simply wanted to sink down upon some comfortable 
testing place and there rest intenninobly As she herself expressed 
it, ■ 1 felt jiust (ike a bottle of soda water that had been left standing 
open, all the buu gone—flat, stale and worthless.’ She was not 
over-burdened with much luggage and ai soon as she had picked it 
out, and seen it hoisted on the backs of a couple of sturdy hill 
women, she sank back in her dandy with a feeling of relief. 

"It was just tiffin time when she arrived at her destination, a 
sanitarium of sorts, and the long verandabs^were deserted; save here 
and there a solitary invalid was havii^ his or her meal served in the 
opp, tiot boirig strong eiioligh to go to the dining room. Standing 
<ip the steps, as though expecting her, stood a little old lady with grey 
cnikL I have always been able to picture her, my sister gave such 
4 vivid description of her as she stood upon tfaoseSa^rium steps to 


welcome her. Her dress was of some gre> material, soft dove- 
colored grey, somewhat old-fashioned as compared with the 
prevailing fashion of the day, but a stylo which evidently the 
little lady had adopted as her own particular one, igiionng all 
others. Round her shoulders she wore a white shawl, a square 
of finest Shetland wool, folded comerwise. The only touch of color 
was in her face, and many a younger woman might have envied the 
freshness of her complexion and the brightness of her eyes. In 
color, they too were grey and Time had forborne to lay his finger 
on the lashes. They were still dark and the eyebrows clearly 
pencilled. Her hair was grey, a silvery grey, that glistened in the 
sunlight. She was holding some knitting needles in her bond, with 
a little garment in the process of manufacture, and the wool was 
enclosed in a small black velvet bog which was suspended from 
her waist She had the very sweetest expression, as though care and 
sorrow had no part in her life, and her heart was only filled with 
joy and happiness. 

“ My sister got out of the dandy, paid the men, and told the 
coolie women to lake her boxes to ber room, and the little grey lady 
at once constituted herself as guide. As they mounted the staircase 
and walked almost the full length of the upper verandah, they did 
nut pass or meet anyone on the way, and when they reached the 
room my sister was to occupy, the little lady, as though tired with 
the walk, sat down on a low wicker chair and continued her knitting. 
The buxom coolie women deposited their load and my sister sank 
down on the edge of the bed and closed her eyes for very weanness. 

She must have fallen sleep, for the next thing she remembers, 
wa.s looking up with a start, on hearing someone say: 

“' You've omved. But how did you know which was your 
room ? ’ and the nmtron was standing in the doorway. But the little 
lady with the grey curls had gone. My sister felt so sorry that 
she had not thanked her Her silent welcome was so much more 
acceptable to her, in her tired lUte, than a more demonstrative 
person's would have been. Bui she thought doubtless, she would 
see her anon. 

" Two or three days passedi however, and then, whilst Sitting 
talking with the matron, my sister remarked that it was curious 
she had not seen the lady again who welcomed her the day she 
had arrived and she described lier, as 1 have alfeady described her 
to you. 

" As my Bister continued her description, a look of incredulity 
crept into die matron’s lace and when she stopped speaking she 
thought she hoard the word 'impossible’ pass the matrons 
lips. Then turning to my sister she told her that she had given an 
absolutely accurate uescnption—correct in every detail of the one 
who had occupied her room and died in it shortly before my sister's 
arrival She went on to say that she had never given credence 
to spirit stories before, but for the future she should not scoff 
at those who had seen—so convinced was she that my sister had 
really seen someone from the spirit world. 

" And ae fur my sister, she says that the vision of the little lady 
with the grey curls is so indelibly mi/rored on her memory, that 
she has only to recall her Samtanum visit and the whole scene 
cgiTics bock lo her a» though it only happened yesterday." 

So ended the story. The Doctor and the Engineer 

wete both conjuring pictures of that little grey lady—so earnestly 
had the Padre told the story. A stillness that could almost be 
felt was over the verandah when| the host's voice rang out ‘'Aor 
hat " for (he sleepy bearer. 

W. K. G. 

Selection. 

Vice Vef$a. 

*'The male is, as it wok, n mere afterrhought of Nature—a vaiialjon of the 
original female Mm"—Fortnigktif Rttiiiw, 

Miss TrottXa, in moving the second reading pf Uie ^ 
Enftanrhisement Bill, said that she based ber case, in the first place, 
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on the broed groundi of reason and justice. Once the cry of 
votes for men was raised, it coutd neither be ignored nor overeotne 
by the mere reassertion of the natural right of women to sway the 
fortunes of the State, to the exclusion of the other sex. In the next 
place, she invited them in the interests of mankind, to extend to 
men the rcfini,pg and sobering influences of political thought and 
action. Men would be found not incapable of playing a part^it 
might be a modest part—in the field of governmenL Already, as 
voters for the parish council, they had displayed an undoubted sense 
of wliat was becoming in the sphere of local ^government In the 
course of the last generation their standard of civilisation had 
appreciably risen. They drank less and ^ught less, and statistics 
showed that the brutal and ignoble pastimes which formerly occupied 
the leisure of all classes of men were steadily declining She asked 
' them to show their sense of the efforts which the other sex were 
making to lead decent human lives by extending to them this small 
and carefully safeguarded instalment of British citizemship. 

Lady Lorimer said that she would be the first to oppose any 
step that would lead towards a reversion to barbansm, but men had 
long been admitted to opportunities of enjoying all, or nearly all, 
the best influences of civilisation, and it was acknowledged that 
they had thus acquired a higher ethical and social standard She 
was convinced that the time was ripe for a moderate and cautious 
measure of enfranchiaomenl. 

The Hon. Mrs Brown, in moving that the Bill be read that 
day three months, said the hon. member hod overlooked one vital 
point. Did men as a class want the vote ? Did even a majority of 
them desire a vote 7 She absolutely denied it. The number of men 
wIk) had signed petitions against the Bill largely exceeded those 
who had petitioned in its support The best and wisest men deeply 
deplored and bitterly resented the agitation earned on in their 
name. They valued too much their positions as husbands, 
fathen and broadwinnera to desire a change, and above all a 
change which threatened to subvert the ancient sanctities of 
our domestic and social life. Nature after all had given women 
the leadership which they exercised. That House hod nevi^r 
failed to redress the grievances uf men when brought tliev 
notice, and she challenged hon. members to cite a single case 
of economic or political hardship on which men had appealed 
to them in vain. It was useless to invoke logic in such a case 
atid, as to Justice, she was unable to see how justice was promoted 
by forcing the vote upon a profoundly unwilling class Demo- 
ciacy, as she understood it, was best served by confining polincal 
power with thoae who were at once willing and competent to 
exercise it, or, in other words, by r«^isting any and every encroach¬ 
ment on our existing fhinchiao system. 

I^y Lascelles said she objected to ibe Bill because it sought 
to obliterate nature's line of demarcation. Man was not necessarily 
inferior because of his marked political incapacity. He had his 
own aptitudes, and his muscular sujienoriry and power of sperJahsa- 
tioQ within certain well-defined limits were admitted But was 
there a woman amongst them, with ^ny experience of tiic other 
sex, who was prepared to argue that liecause men were useful as 
breadwinners, capable in commerce and sturdy m physique, ihey 
were therefore fitted to play a resi'ioriHible part in public life 7 To 
women it had been given to rule over the home and over that dear 
motbCKland which was the home of the nation. They held then 
position in virtue of their inttmato knowledge of human needs 
and tholr instinct for managcnierii and statecralt, and they had held 
It unebaUenged up ihe preient bscause they had exercised their 
power with a single eye to ihi^ good the mcf;. How could they 
hope for peace amongst the families of mankind if once they import¬ 
ed the discordant standards, tbo material motiv'es, and the clumsy 
and tactless methods of men into die region of high politics 7 They 
were without any bnowledgo of the character and conduct of men 
that could enable them to forecast the result. No one could have 
the faintest notion what this Bill would lead to. She besought 
the House to suy its band and tu keep intact the majestic fabric 
which genemtioDS of devoted Englishwomen had built up. 
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Mrs. while agreeing in the main with the moving 

speech to which they had just listened, fi^lt constrained to put in 
a plea for bachelors and widowers of position whose situation as 
empbyers of domestic servants with voles was not without its pauiAil 
aspects- 'The case of husbands was different, and she was content 
to leave that doss to be represented by the votes of their wives, who 
were perfectly competent to express, so far as they called for expres¬ 
sion, the opinions, convictions, and aspirations of husbands. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking as an economist and 
as the national housekeeper, declared herself immovably opposed 
to any step in the direction of the Bill. As wage-earner men 
were incapable of constructing or administenng the simplest house¬ 
hold budget. They knew nothing of the woman’s great art of 
making both ends meet, or of wise, fruitful and tiirifty expenditure^ 
How, then, could they be trusted with a vote involving the raising 
and ex[)enditure of millions 7 The economy of the home and of 
the nation should be in the same hands, and she was convinced 
that the enfranchisement of men would lead to the adoption of 
tariffs and other expedients for illicit gains and bogus economies 

Mrs. Barton said that the great obstacle to the admission of 
men to the franchise had been the widespread fear that politics 
would thereby be debased and brutalised, that physical force would 
be glorified, and that a vulgar self-assertion and pugnacity would 
begin to color our diplomatic relations She asked the House to 
consider, however, that the Bill would enfranchise only a million 
men. She had been pnvileged to know men in diverse ranks of 
society who might fairly claim to share the burden of government 
with women, and she thought that in the Committee stage they 
might secure some kind of franchise which would, if she might so 
express it, enable them to akim the diU from the mass. If she 
thought that men would by surh a step be encouraged to aspire to 
occupy seats in that House and positions of Ministenal [lower, she 
would vote against the second reading, but she credited them with 
the possession of a certain amount of commonsense. 

The Prime Minister, in asking the House to come to a deci¬ 
sion, said that some of the more potent categories of conviction lay 
outside the sphere of argument, and she held that this was one of 
them. .She asked them not to be swayed by sentiment, logic, or 
reason, but to review the problem submitted to them in the drj 
light of experience. The truth was that the qualities and functions, 
which fitted men for the discharge of the duties Providence had 
marked out for them, disqualified them absolutely and for all time 
from participating m the government of the Stare. With some 
irrelevant exceptions, men had never been entrusted with political 
power, and their incapacity for it was thus a matter of daily and 
universal experience. Whether they had regard to man’s infirmitf 
of purpose, to his ceaseless pursuit of sport and pleasure, hia 
material standards, his incradi«»ble hia.s towards physical violence, 
his indifference to the spiritual and moral aspects of life^ or bis 
dependence on woman, they found that nature had marked him out 
not to govern, but to be governed. The most truly manly men 
recognised the limitations of sex, and looked to women to prateci 
them agamst a movement which outraged nature and threatened V> 
destroy the equilibrium of the State.—Tils Nation 

Et Cetera. 

The Pmgabee wntca in its issua of the asth July:^'' 'If 1 
wefe nn Indisii politicisiiii' SEui His Sxcelleiicy the QovenKic of 
Mhdns ill his qieecb Et the PgonE AgncultuMl College" etc., etc. 
OfliciEl eBcroichineats ek^ indeed, growing teiriblei Who would 
bEve thought that the Governor of MEdiis would be Eosious tp 
usurp not only the (iiacdoae of the Indiin pdlitieiMi but also the 
Deccan capital of Ihe Govenuir of Bombay? 

The in a recent issue wrote about the depot! of a 

Committee of the Bombay Corporslioa fomitd for the dao^on of 
their Majesties. Quite right. A Committee formed for decepiim 
deserves to be ddpoited 
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The Midnight Meeting- 

(A. Wholly lMAr.iN\uv Incident,) 

THE late Lord Clianccllor had been known to be tenacious 
He had stuck tu the Woolsack so long as iht' Unionists were in power 
iind had presided over the dignified and torpid delibrmtions of the 
Lurdx With his very broad smile and liis very biuad back he was 
thin all the time, and many an aspiring Tory lawyer turned Kadiml 
■II ^licer des^Mir He did not resign after the TarilT Refunn 
spill :ii the party, even when by resigning Lord George hamiUun 
convui''ed ' e [leoplc of Gr&it Britain that he loo had been ii 
Minister, Tlul he knew even then how to please his party. 
Although in the family circle for ^very new l>abe there was a new 
l>erlh, his party was also kepi pleased by a ngoroua monotxjly of all 
iiiagibtnicics for Unionists. But alas, tho Uiuonisis came to grief and 
the Woolsack came to be occupied by another. Still there was the 
House ol I^rds, and if the Radicals were ailei it \oo, th^, late f.ord 
(Chancellor meant to show ihem what a ienacioui< veteran could do. 
So he called a meeting of hi3 trusty knighis of the Gilded Chamber) 
and to add a touch of the heioic and great, lived the hour of 
midnight the meeting. 

\s Rig Ben tolled the hour of tweUe tuc iKiliticians emerged 
from nuoks and comers where they liad been hiding and joined each 
other. With rerollectioDS of the Woolsack, die late lowd Chancellor 
(^resided Ix>ng Hop Lyttleton was the first to speak and said he 

determined to oppose to the RodL^al measure o-m indomitable 
re^isiaiur. Selbome, a little sorry that the cX'Colan.al Secretary 
who wa.s not one of the Hotel Cecil hod thus obtained precedence, 
followed with the dictum that he did not care what lairds they had, 
but 'liey must be strong l^wds, and added as a rider that with brother 
Salisbury and Hughligan Coal among Ineni the Cecils and their 
relations were of the strongest. After thin brother Hughligan 
showed how the monk could be furious, and brother Salisbury was 
only n'Strained by the dignity of an imposing name. 

Balfour of Burleigh aaid he wanted the Referendum, but 
wniougbliy de Broke said he did not and disdained such believers 
in popular super8tition,s as did. A fight was with difficulty prevented 
and they proceeded. Templetown said Referendum or DifTerendum, 
hp believed in Aghting, and Ulster would fight. At this heathen 
sentiment the Aichbi^p^ acting the port of the Dove, flutiered a 
little, and the Bishop of Ripon, who susiainet^' the Pile of 
the Olive Branch, shook visibly. Mayo asked theb to cheer up 


for he could not have Angels in the House and Archangels on 
the Front Bench, reducing their deliberations to the idle flappings 
of their wings. 

laird C'urzon, reflecting Wisdom m front and Public Opinion 
behind, hod some sage reflections to offer. Speaking as usual 
without pride, he said it was the privilege of his class to serve the 
Stale without reward, the emoluments of the Viceroyolty being 
only unconsidered trifles. He would suggest that if it came to the 
woi^t, they could reduce the size of their House and permit only 
^uch lo enter as had qualitications. They must preserve the 
Chamber's moral stability of character, intellect and Judgment. 
Rosebery, still undisguised as Midlothian, who found it compatible 
mith true Liberalism to be all things by turns and nothing too long, 
turned round and said he knew not what the new earl meant by 
qualification It may mean having served in some responsible 
situation or it may mean having served in some very irreaponsihle 
.situation. But it generally meant that the qualified man was 
disqualified for everything else except heaven. When they ware 
decapitated, should they co-operate in the proGcsses of drawing, 
quartering and disenibowcllmg ? Should they go like the old 
burghers of Fans with halters round their necks to hear what 
further terms of capitulation may be necestory ? 

Midleton, much plcoised at this humiliation of the new made 
ea;l, said the pretensions of some people had increased, were increasinit 
and ought to be dimmishcd But Newton with his galaxy of fireworks 
said he was pleased tluii the political /niw/z dminn had)bcen humoured 
tn join them that night, and asked the audience not to judge the 
pluugh^r of the solitary furrow like ordinary mortals His conduct 
was not governed by the procedure of ordinary humanity but by the 
eccentricities of genius. What if he was the first to condemn 
the Lords in 1894 P What if he had led them up to die jvalLs of 
the Budget Castle and then advised them to desist from fighting ? 
All this showed genius. What if only the other day he had 
said that if hi 1894 he had said " Mend them,” he was now prepared 
to say End them ” ? 

When the noble earl looked uneasy at this, a nobler earl 
came to his resene He acted everywhere like a pendulum. 
He had in a weak moment joined the Royal Soaety for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. So he swung himself to the other 
side and joined the Society of Vivisectionists also* He thought 
he had been too much of a Liberal in Egypt, so he oppmed 
the People’s Budget and the Parliament Bill just to keep up the 
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Avenge. Ciomer’i dflence of Roiebery ms chAiActeriitic. When 
RMebfliy ImmI hwI « Mend Umb,* he hid only ncADt " Com-meod 
them," And when he aid ** End them" he of course rignified 
“ Def-end them ” Diuld Anything be simpler ? 

NorthumberlAnd thought All this was useless. He defined 
Demodkney aS'H>egenemcy and uked for a repeal of all the three 
Reform Bills. His difficulty waa, that Peer-like, he readily sank into 
slan^ for he could not deKribe the conduct of His Majesty’s 
Government in the King’s English. 

Raglan had doubts whether he was a'regular Backwoodsman, 
but he hoped to mount the tumbrils witfr fortitude Middleton 
shouted " Never uy die I” In some cases it was more courageous 
not to give fight 

" Better be a coward for five minutes than a dead man all your life I" 

Killanin said that his complaint waa that nobody killed him. 
The ropes of the Rusebeny Resolutions were round their necks and 
Lansdowne had led them to the scaAbld Only Asquith and Taffy 
wouldn’t remove the plank, and he objected to be left in that 
ridiculous plight Whether they said Die" or whether they said 
Don't," he feared they would be buried alive. 

Saltoun aid that was why he never liked the Pront Benchers 
He was as fit as any of them but circumstances condemned him to 
be a Backwoodsman. Marlborough uid he ^ould have been the 
same, but '* circumstances," had crossed the Ferry Pond and now he 
was Front Bencher enough to tell even l.Ansdowne that if Farliameni 
Bill cost a cent, his reform of the Lords cost two. 

Somerset said that he had heard I^ord Salisbury say, " Stick 
to Heredity." So since then he had stuck in it and never rose 
out of it. He wa.s for no reform ” Nor I either," said h'ortes 
cue. ” It if true I ani opposed to Home Rule But then I iim 
opposed to '1'anff Reform also. So nobody would have me. l^t us 
stick to Heredity as Halabury stuck to the Woolsack ’’ 

Oaiimore and Brown, the possessor of a double nanu\ one 
aristocratic and the other- -wrll -Brown, said he wantkHl Ins 
bite to be as good as his bark, and hated \he dentistry of Asi|uilh 
and the muzzling of Lansdowne 


Petty Larceny. 

(Bv Our Spiaiu. KtiPTOMAifiAC) 

[Motto.—"W it is your bittbright, therefbie steal it where¬ 
soever you find it”~^R9gmarole Feda.] 

Never bluntly call a man a liar Break the news gently li 
IS better for yourself. 

Darwin notwithstanding, the sons of some of our newly rich 
make it obvious that the ape is descended from man 


Orpheus went to hell to find hib wife. How many widowers 
would not even go to heaven to find theirs. 


There is a magic in Duty which sustains judge inflames 
warriors and cools the married 


More Commercial Candour. 

I. From an outfitter’s catalogue at Cape Town 

" Make certain of getting the best of everything hy sending 
in-’s 

" We advise you to buy the best, for even then u h ru^r irni) 
good " 

3. "A few days ago we published a letter from Mr (* Pollard 
complaining about late trains on the South Indian Railway We 
now learn that the late running is due owing lo heavy engineering 
work on the line, and that the authorities are prepanng a new time¬ 
table which, It lb hoped, will in some way mitigate fhe inconvc-- 
nienrc "—Madras Mail 

God invented the co(|uctte about the same Inm* thai he 
produced the fool 

A WOMAN may nut he able to recall jubl v^hui her hublianil 
proposed . but she can always remember what dress she had on at 
the time 


Most nit-n of prominence are highly esteemed hy thosi* who 
don’t kni;w them 


'Phe world ib s ow to recognise geiuub. But you must r..'iPeniber 
that the world gets precious little practice in that line 


l^ovat .said he was a Backwoodsman and so in nolxidy s roi> 
fldencu. Why, then, should he Bust his own From Bench? 
Who knows when they may sell the pass > Ancaster said, be was 
prepared for it.and had joined the Upper Tooting Debating Society 
Milner said it seemed they wrn; all of one mind, and once 
more d—d the consequences, after inviting the Bishrips and the 
Arebbishop to join Newton deficu A.squith to collect his 500 
Peers at the shortest notice and lowest cost, and HaUhury declared 
they had got the Government on the hums of a d’Irmma They 
must resign or disclose the nature of their guarantee*' 


1 r is hard to make something out oi nothing, but .1 Uithing-' 
diess goes fur towards accomplishineni. 

"Rf^my, Jess, I can’t go making calls with you .uiy inon- 
f've work to do this afternoon." 

" Good heavens ! and don’t you coll that work ^ 

LVRA INEPTIaRUM 

(Dedicated fr- the tumpiler of the “ Great Thuugkh *' of hlia 
Wheelef XVikox } 


Just then Balfour and I^tnsdownc lkhic with white flags, 
and apologised for their absence. I'hoy told them that Avpii^h 
had Witten to Balfour. Asquith wrote thal it was only nght and 
Qourteotis he should tell Balfour he was ready lo <.reAte as many 
peers Ijinsdowne found necasary to drown the Ixirds with, 

and that His Majesty had declared he would do his duty by his 
people os his people had doric theirs by him. Immediately 
on hearing thi^ partsanship was te^npered by panic, and the 
Unionists rushed in all directions. 


Austen, suspidohs of Balfour, had Hacked him to the meeting 
and heard all about the letter. His Daddy had wrecked the 
Unionist's Goverometit He asked himself if he could not wTCck 
even the Unionist Opposition, llie means of mischief were not 
farolT. As luck would have ii, just tbeu he caught sight of 
Halshury and piopoeed a dinner in his honour, with Sell 
Toastmaster, and Miloer^^ d^—n the conseqi 
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Home Truihs 
Gver and over and over 
'Hicsc truths will I say and sing, 

That a wandering life befits a rover, 

That a bell when pulled should ring 
I'hat it’s better to dine 
At eight than at nine, 

That a pong is a part of a ping^ 

Thai the morning precedes the airernoon, 

Thai the sun gives forth more heat than the moon, 

That a throne is the seat of a ki^g. 

Niw .\ND Quo, 

New thoughts ok like new bootSi (hey gall and fatal you; 
Old thouj^ biAce up the soul and right the wrdn|^ ; 

It is the modern poet's gretteet vinue 

To clothe taoul-sbaki^ platicudei in song-. Z', 




NOTICi. 

mm to ike Mmi^ pkaM 

pioU youf Rigistar Number^ M not 
C^SiA ^ ^ number of the 

pnptr in ike /or/ Qfice. 

Wb have ttcrhed wua^ con^laints 
Jhm tubtofibert about wm^rtctipi of 
tk§p^ and hoot fmwarded them to 
the AsimaiUfOmeralt who u very 
kMfy holding am inquify. We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their pafer to complain to 
the Ihstmaster^General of their Circle, 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made. The date of the missing 
issue should be given in every case, 
A postal complaini does not require a 
postage stamp, if the words “Arfa/ 
Complaint^^ are written on the envehpe. 
If our suhseribefs co-operate with us 
we hope to check this growing evil 
very soon, THE MANAGER 


The Comltde. 


MattioMHiial. 

A youqg Sqaiii Mohammadaii, ALA, 
Sub-Dqiuty Gollectori of a Syed ud 
highly mpeciable ikmilyi intends 
contnctmg munage alliance in the 
fonrily of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Borrisleror High Government official 
of Behar or up^ountry. Beauty be¬ 
sides other quaUflcations desmble in 
bride. Commnnications treated strictly 
confidential. For pirticalars please 
communicate with A B. c/o The 

Manager, "The COMRADE,” 109, 
Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


MANAGER 


V 

MuhammaJaii Yonllit 

Desiloas of cAmhiiiig servlee in the 
Bast Indian Railway should ap{ily to 
the undersigned They must be in- 
telUgeot, not over ai, and must have a 
fair knowledge of BnglUi. Preferenos 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In thdr applicadona 
the candidates should state their quali¬ 
fications and age, and shguld fiiinUi 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. 

S. M. SHERIFF. 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League^ 
58, Lower Grcular Road, CalcoUlk 


For M. A. O. College, Aligarh “OM Boyfc” I w j 

urtu r'niiuir. with PniloK Cretf Buttons comnlcts Rs. 25 . I V V AS L ^7 vS 


Bluer in "(Bd Bofi”' Colonrs with College Crest Buttons complete Rs. 25 . 
Silk Koittert Tie in '* Old Bojfs’ " Colours _ 2 ^ <»ch- 


Noto»— 

“Old Boys” purchasing their Bluets from us will be entitled to free member* 
ship of the M. A.-O. College Club for one yeu. 

AHMED SHAW MOHAMED SHAW & CO., 
MiUtaiy .nd Police Oiilfitler., 

... Ludhiana, 


Energetic agents in eveiy 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade, Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to —The SfCanager, 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Uoiiary of 

latm Words sod Phrases 

Ihed m Lease's Roman Pirirate Law 


Back Numbers 


Of the Comrade^ if available, can be sup 
plied to subscribers at As, 4 per issue. If aoo 
applications for the first number (which is out 
^ of stock) arc received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 


Mtanm Afi, BA. (fhoa.), Bar.'diC-IiflVy 

Prsfissor si Rsan ted bftsh Uw 
■I thePMaa UwGolim, BsaldM 


Price 10 Annas. 

Tp to tod at‘^ 

He Offke of **The Comrade,” 

111, RjpoB StitOt (klortla. 


OR 

The Poetic Works 

or 

MoolaDa Mohamed Ismail 

Of the Department or Public Instruction 
IN THE United Provinces. 

lbs OrisBtal PuUisluiig Co., Oriaot Hsue^ Hssrat, 

Have pleasure in announcing that eight anaas per copy sold 
will be allotted to the Moalem University Fund from 
sand July ontd 31st December 1911. The first edition will 
soon run ont It is hoped the lovers of these piioeless gems 
of poetry take advantage of this offer. 

. Cloth Binding - Ri. 2-6L 




The ComiMk^ 
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Matrimonial 


A youDji MuhamiDadan bdooging toa 
iespectam Umil/ of Eastern Bengal 
pfwi rauUiig in toe M> A. O. Collate, 
Alksrb, WHiU to mairy a good looking 
asf aeeoti^Itsktd young lady of some 
well4oida jnd merghant Calcutta 
bi^T< All coirapondcoce kept stricdv 
confidential. Please communicate with 


5. clo The Manage 

d/ ihe " Comraie*' 

109, Hipon Street, Cakuita. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

ijmmiHioat inviiiiBgi 

Adfwifahi ul hdca^ AfMO* 

lloAuiil automen idmys Deed thing! 
purchasable in Frendency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same thiugs at a much lesser 
nie and supply them to our Hofiissil 

IFhVs /o- 

S. H. BEDIL, 

SfARAaaag Mosuit Comuiision Aqbncv, 
JiotMan BwUdwgi^ BeHaa's Road^ 
BOMBAY. 


A®* 

nnsHi 

Erf[a®( 


IS Aunurs 
PROOUCSD* 
•V OUB • • 
ccLOUB.m m 
UNB a HALT 
BIOCHB 



auimmnnnR 

fCBOemDIANB ‘S^ 





CALCUTTA 


"THE NEAR EAST.” 

A wrekty Joarnal of Onental roliUcs. 
Lilerarure, Fimincc end Commcfce. The 
recognised ormn of Moslem Interests in 
Kn|s;Und, Special Tjctters from ConjiUnhnople, 
Cmro, Teheran, Athens, Cyprus, Brusselbi etc. 

Kates of Subacnpljon (inclading postage to 
any part of the world) three months 6/. six 
months Hr, one year 20i. Oflices - Thrug- 
oiortnn House. Copthall Ai’cnue, London, E C 


W anted! 

ENERGEHC AGENTS j 

iBalldbli1clitoBaAtlMMJ« i 
of “HmCooumU.” Fortoiw, j 

OMBBiiiiicale with the Ifanasw, * 
lOa Ripen Sbrool, CaleulU. i 


Matrimonial. 

A young Mahanmadan of high education 
and fcspecdihlity u Eaecntive Service intends ^ 
oommuflicaliiig with respectable iBmaigB regard¬ 
ing matrimony. Beauty In bride ) 

ComnianicatuMis stnetiy confidentiaL For 
particolan please iddreii-^ ^ 

N c/o MANAGER, ** COMRADE,” j 
S9-7-ti. 109, Ripon Street, CslcuUa. ^ 


THE ZAMANA. 4 

The best condneted and the most pnifiioaly 
iliustrated Urdu Magaune of Upper India, il 
has a most eannent list of contnbulon bihI 

K iblisbes beat mfbnned articles on aU subjects. 

ew volume begins from July 1911 Annual 
Subacnption Ra 5*S-a Specimen Copy As. la 

Manach, ZAMAN.\, ‘ 

Cawnpore. 

29711. 


An Alipuh Old Bor hu been work- 
lag it Bomboy endeavouring to supply 
you want!. Can send you anything 
fcoina pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
ndei than you could buy direti from 
Bombay. Will you not send a liial 
onler to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO., 

imCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
ANO AGENTS. 

HwiOMaer-lsa. Fien Read, Fwt 



Calcutta General I 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


SOO. BOWBAZAR STREET 
♦ CALCUTTA _**• 


OBnr-i.Shahwir 

IXwii-i*Maalla of Hunt Ali. 

Tnnalated by the late Moobna Amjad All, 
® AiUsri.” Price, Cloth Re 1, Paper As. E 

To kt haJfnm 5TED RAIIZM AU, 

Suh-EJHQr, ” The Old Boy*' Bcnarcj 


AUJKSEER AERATED POWDER. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
walet the purest, the most delicious, 
cooling, digestive, and effeiYescmg 
drinks at abwilutely the lowest cost 

Sada, iMaa. Raa^ Chow. nMappla. 

I lb. tin of any vanety makes 00 drinks, Rs. 1-14 

I lb.. 40 M I. 1-0 

I III. ,1 I* I. so II I, 0*9 

ALUKSEER COMPANY, 

6{, Clive Sirr^t, CakuUa 


Want^ Gi>e Inlfinkedute and one En 
waniw iranec pnsaod Mumahnan 
to teach in tlie Iriatnis School, Mohamdi. Phy 
to be luHlcd b> cumukttiucating with, ami 
FUm* ^'1 be srnt to 

THE MANAGER, 

ISLAMU SCHOOLi 

AMem/fr, Ihsfrict Kktri (OwA ) 


Onljiwyow Cwfirt hi tk Rmm. 

We have mauufiieiured kpeciai Monaoon 
Boots, Brown Black 5"B. Yontk^ 
Rs.4*4. Shcif^ Ku 4. Youths' Rs. a«12. 
Thousands sold Last season 

U. P. U^lhtf Goods MoBOfbclorfaiCoi, 


Um fiadvaJIa'i AfM 


aATLIWALU'S TOOTH JOWBM h wlwa. 
lATUWALLAT RlNdWORII dllltliBIT, An St 

iSis.'raBssA.'ia;- 


ate 


“Vittel” I 
Grand Source 

19 of high medicinal value in | 
cases of Gout, Rheumatism, j 
Kidney Troubles, etc. Can be 
had at all leading chemlits. * 
SoU AgtfUs in India: ] 

Pragjee Sooijee & Co., 
J, MnOkk Straatf | 
CALCUTTA ' 

4 


WANTED— ^^utonienand Agenisgf Bnnm 

or Block Single Hameis with Englidi Uto 
fit Quality Rs. SO, snd Rs. 45, Jrd Rs. 4IKF. 
Bodami Rs S0> Drown Saddlt omnpiclg 
Rsl so. Brown nr Blick kid Uaits Ra. 0. Shorn 
Rs 4. Special Cycle boot Rs. 3-8. Shoip 
Rs. 1-18. Pimp Shoe Potent Rj. 4- Brown M 
slipper Ra. S. Puttie Gaiters Ra. B. We olio 
repou Saddles and Harnros. CmmuibmjIi aWi 
Salaried Agents wioted everywhere. Spocfiel 
ntes for deelem. 
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wanted : 

CANVASSERS ! 

Awb frr tiBBtt» g ** B AIIUm, ; 
■"TkCamnSC 

10 S,lttoa.SiivMrCAIClriTA | 
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The Comrade. 


THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

PRESENT DISCONTENT. 


BY 


MOHAMED AU, B. A. (Qxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNA. 


To bo kad horn 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADE ” 

109, RIPON SriiEET. CALCUTTA. 
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ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 


Have you ,anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have yoit a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO COMRADE. 

^ Cost op ImtsTioir. 
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A Weel^ Journal. Edited by *' Mohamed All 



i 1 

Stand upright, speak thy Ihoughr, declaim 

The truth thou hast, that all may sliarc 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere 

They only live who dare 1 

— Momi 

i'. - 

VoL 2. 
No. a 

Sintlo Copy 
Aiiiuit4. 
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1911. 
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Tkc will he much oNi^ed 1/ those of our readers whr^ 

hmr ctftes of this paper as speftmefi^ will kindly 

notify wheAkf ttpy wish to becfone suhcnb^t^ ur not This h 
so lUtU fo mhtkwtwe feel sure they will comply with the Managers 
request 

We ah kapby to say that we are now in a pjyihou to sr^ply 
** 7 ke Ostade to Afuhammadan students who apply to ujt during 
ike MOfUp tf August at the reduced rate of Rs. 2 ejfefy three 
mouth Ptaid ^ advance and to non-Moslem students at the Ml 
kmar rate <fRe^ 3 0ery six months. 

eThe Week. 

The 

No^IiIST of guests at the Halsbury banquet was given to the 
VreaSi '(lli Morning fast names 31 peersi and 40 members 
of the^ HeM of Commons, among the 400 present. The proceed¬ 
ings the guests repeatedly rising to cheer 

thei{i^ediga#hidi unaninM^ly protested loyalty to the leaders. I^rd 
he would sooner cut olT his hand than 
min^ M ^ &U of Lord Lanadowne* He said it was in a spirit 
toMt. BalTouiand Lord Lan^«ne, but with 
a'^UM^pqUMO )b mist the|n in a more decided aijid aiiOre.gkUant 
rrtiinwiji'Hpi; ffeV' discum the Hill when tiif CqpnmoiH returned 

y -*'^4 f ^ ' / 

^ ^ , ■'V * » m / 


It Lord Halsbury's remarks as to the possibility of impeachment 
for advising the creation of peers was frantically cheered. He said 
that the last time peers were created the three authors were iin 
(learhed- 'Two fltvi the country and one wac imprisoued in the 
Tower laird Mi her said he never went into a fight with greater 
reluctance, but he would be wanting m s^lf-rcspecl if he in any way 
shared the responsibility for the creation of pec'S Let the Govern¬ 
ment ap[)oiiit Its own agents to do its evil work. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain said that Mr. Asquith had tricked the Opposition, 
entrapped the Crown, and deceived the people. We as loyal 
subjects ol the Crovm and honest servants of the people will do 
our utnosl 10 prevent repetition of this outrage. When Mr. Cham 
iierlain described Mr Asquith as a trickster, the hall echoed with 
shouts of “ traitor" Mr Chamberlain was al .0 greeted with cnes of 
Future Fremier." 

A telegram from Mi Joseph Chamberlain said that the country 
was indebted to Lijrd Halsbury for refusing to surrender his principle^ 
at the crisis 0/ her fate 

Among those who attended the dinner to Lord Hulsbury were 
some ol the most prominent Unionists ol both lIou.sc5 The laiest 
adherents to the “ No Surrender ” policy ari Earl Waldegrave and 
Viscount Churchill (Lmonist Whips in the House of Lords), Lord 
^tobert-., the Maiquis of W*inchesler, and the Earl of Plymouth 

The Earl of Sclbournc, toasting Lord Halsbury, made a must 
fighting “ No Surrender speech, m wliirh lie said that the division 
in fi-arty was solely on the question of the creation of peers. When 
that isbue was they would cljse their ranks. 

liord Halsbury, who received an ovaiion on rising to reply, 
made a most vehement ap^ieal to resist the Parliament Bill to the 
end 

The organisers of the flalsbury Imnquet refuse to iniblish the 
list of peers supporting J^rd Halsbury. The Daily Mail under¬ 
stands that the majority of them have withdrawn. It instated 
U-rd Sc Aldwyn jilcdged himself to lead fifty peers into the Gov¬ 
ernment lobby if a division were forced. 

ICarl Waldegrave, Earl Roberts, and Viscount Churchill deny 
that they attended the banquet to the Earl of Halsbury, though 
their names were published in the Daily Mail and other papers 
as having l)oen present. 

T^m hundred and thirty peers have signified their support of 
Lord Lansdowne’s policy. 

The [leers give prominence to a resolution parsed at a meeting 
of the Hirmingliam Conservative Association, assuring Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lmsdowne of their unflinching support. 7 'he Liberals 
interpret the resolution as an act of defiance to Halsbury 



Tl» Cgamdei. 



./j_ Li*^ . , W j 


It if utidp«te(f that the Lordi' amendinentfl to the Pkurlia- 
ment Bill will be cenuiderad bf the House of Commons on Wednes¬ 
day. It appears certain tnat the Lords will ultimately pass 

the Bill^ partly by wholesale abstention of the OppositioDp and 
partly by sufficient members of the Opposition %*otina with the 
Government to out vote Lord Halsbury and other so-called 
Diehards.*’ 

A meeting was held on the splh J^ly ai Grosvenor House, 
including the ISarl of Halsbury, £arl o^^Selbo^nc, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Willoughby dc llroke, Lord fxtvat, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
F. £. Smith, and Sir E. Carson X letter was read froni 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain urging that whatever happens they should 
firmly adhere to the '* No Surrender’" policy, to save th<*|iarty from 
disgrace and disaster. It has bc^ii decided to hold public mLctuigs 
in Ixindon. 

Mr. Balfour in a letter to Mr. He wins, candidate at the Mid 
dlcton bye-election, says that both Foreign and Iin[MTial alTairs have 
abundant reason fr^r anxiety lit ^hc refusal of (jovernment to deal 
with Colonial preference, which threatens to disintegrate the 
whole system of commercial treaties. The Government, continues 
the Ifllcr, liave shattered the Constitution at the bidding of Mr 
Redmond and grossly abused their jiosiUon as advisers of the 
Sovereign. Surely, it is time that every citizen should awake to such 
dangers. Mr. Balfour in a Idler to a constituent says it is a 
mistake to use language suggesting that the [x^ers possess \Yca))ons 
with which they can continue to fight the Parliament Bill, but the 
Country ought to realise that the Unionists regard tlic abuse of the 
prerogative by a modem nimisicr as not less fatal to liberty 
than the ancient abuse of prerogative by n King 'i'hcy will 
not and cannot acquiesce in tlie new revolutionary systejn. says 
Mr. Balfour, and they intend to substitute fur it a remodelled 
.Second Chamber with direct appeal to ronstitucncics in certain 
cases. 

The Parliament Bill will not be taken in ihc House of (Jom- 
mons until the 8th instant. 

Lord Ijansdowne, in a letter to I^ord (.'.amperdown, poinb out 
that he has advised his supporters to abstain from voting when the 
Parliament Bill is returned to the I/irds He himself will in no 
circumstances vote with the Government. 

The papers consider that l^urd I.an5dQwne’5 Icttei m roniunction 
with the postponement of the coniideration of the Bill in the House 
of Commons means that the Govornmeiii will be fun eJ to create i 
limited number of peers 

The urgent Whip issued by Ix>rd Motley 5ay*> that the deusion 
of ihe Ijords regarding the Parliament Bill will probably be 
taken on the olli instant. Lord Morley points out that thr peculiar 
circumstances of the situation are due to the hostik^ action of 
1 small minority timing at the rejection of the Bill, luawitlistandirg 
the dislocation of Parliamentary business and rither undcsirc'd 
consequenre that would inevitably follow 

Lord Morley has sent an urgent IVhip to thr* Lihcrfil fiords 
and has taken the unusual course of asking them to reply whether 
they will attend. 

The Indian Budget, 

In thk House of Commons on Ihe 261)1 July Mr. Montagu in 
introducing the Intlian Budget d/scussed last year’s improvemeni 
in trade, 'rbe Govenunent if India, be said, is not merely a 
Government It is a vast commercial undertaking, sharing directly 
in the prosperity of its subjects, and directing many of their most 
profitable enterprises. 

Referring to political Bituatkm he said; Political crime has 
unfertunotely shown its head once or twice. So long os there are 
nen lurking safely in the bockpound to suggest crimes, and fools, 
often hal^w{tted and geoatlly immatursb lo commit them, believiitg 
thegf are performing deeds of heroism, so tong will occasional out* 
rages of this sort occur, lam not niintmiring their honor and 


can iiiu|^e oothing more tiogic thin a devoted aemrant of Govern^ 
meot having i otreer of utility thus cut short” But he defirecabed 
attaching excessive importoiice to isolated oociBrenees. In spite 
of criticism, he adhered to everything he said in 1910, respecting 
the general improvement in the situadon. *' I want to protest,'’ 
he continued, ” a^st the ill-informed pessimist and his vague 
critiasms of the present Government for being in some mysterious 
way responsible fur the state of aflairs which alarms the 
critics. 

Mr. Montagu asked, “ What do these prophets of woe mean ? 
All they mean is that the Indian problem, already difficult aud com 
plicated, IS becoming more so as the country develops, That is 
all the more reason why wc should face the future bravely, and 
thinkingly, and avoid mournful pessimism. Whatever hysterics 
armchair critics in the press may indulge in, the Indian courts are 
not to be deflected one jot from that strict Justice which has won 
ihcm the respect of all sections of the community nor the executive 
from clemency when they consider it advisable. The pohey of 
I^rd Crewe and Lord Hardinge of Penshurst is the policy of 
lajrd Mmto and l^rd Morley, namely, the punishment of crime, 
and sympathy with the progressive demands of people.” 

Mr Montagu continued. There remains one other most 
delicate subject, to which I feel obliged to call attention. Nothing 
IS further from my intention than to nay anything that might be 
construed as oifcnsiYC to the beliefs and usages ol any religion . 
even less would liavc 1 thought that 1 desire to weaken the wonder 
fill religious inspiration of the Indian people, but 1 wish to suggest 
to the leaders of Hindu thought that they might look carefully 
into certain of then institutions, and consider whether they are 
computible with modem social progress, citing the caste system as 
preventing the infusion of fresh blood from the labounng classes 
into the ranks of the captains of industry,” Mr. Montagu contrasted 
Hinduism and Muhammadan hm, saying, that ignoring the 
antagoiusni between them would only enhance the evil, and lie 
appealed to all Indians to unite for their country's good. 

Discussing Ihe functions of Parliament in regard to India, he 
strongly deprecated the tendency to assume an antagomsm between 
the interests of India and ihe interests of officials. Time whs 
undoubtedly when it was the most important function of Parliament 
to see that Govcinnient by prestige was not earned too far in India. 
Pressed to its logical conclusion, it meant that a member of l!ie 
subject race had no right of redress against a member of the ruling 
race who injured him. “1 do not say iliat it was ever so pressed in 
Jiidion prestige. The theory is now yielding to strong equitable 
administration, but a great deal of nonsense m still talked about 
.jrestige which might be a useful asset with the wild side of the 
b'runiici but not with the educated Indian.'' 

The Balkans and Eg)i>t 

iiiK debate in the Commons on the Foreign Estiniatei was 
ronttnued, vanous subjects being raised Sir Edward Grey, replying, 
made n reference to Albania and expressed anxiety and regret at 
the occurrences in that country The Foreign Minister intimated 
that the contmuance of British support of the new regime depended 
on its power to produce order. He would not say that the Vonfen 
would noi intervene if the emergency were serious enough. In¬ 
tervention, added Sir Edward, would mean the destruction of the 
new regime. 

Adverting to Egypt, Sir Edward Grey paid a tribute to the 
late Sir Eldon Gorst. He said that Lord Kitchener's appointmem 
was a civil one. It did not mean a change from the policy of the 
avil Government and reform to a lailiiary and reoctioiiary policy. 
Sir Edward paid a tribute to Lord IGtchefier'i IntphNlilityiL and 
said be did not stir up strife but showed conaideeabic diphimaric 
qualiiiei in smoothuig over dififeulties. 

Elemeaitfy Education. 

Loud Crswb speaking to a dupiitalioo Lord 

Courtney in fevom of Mr. Goktele’k Bill iuspaidod mg 
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ndudog the refugees to return to their homes. 


Smaller sums are offered for his two brotheni 



Moraeeo. 

In THU House of Commons ^on the 27th July Mr Asquith 
referred to the Moroccan quesbon and said: “ The question in 
oonnechon with Morocco has reached a point where it will become 
inrreaaingly embarrassing and anxious, unless a solution is found. 
We caniwt say whether the subject of the present Franco-German 
conversation affects British interests until we know the ultimate 
♦ result. We cordUly desire that they will result io a settlement 
honourable and satisfactory to both, and not prejudicing lliiti^h 
ioteresita We would not think of attempting to mterferc with any 
teiritonal arrangements in West Africa, which those directly 
interested considered reasonable. Failing a settlement, wc must 
become achve parties in discussing the situation, and this will 
be our duty in defence of British interests ’’ Mr. nalfoui said. 
“The careful and guarded statement of the Prime Minister did 
note require comment or criticism. If foreign critics supposed 
we should be wiped off the map, becaus>3 wc liad some difficulties 
they Kittle know the Bntisli temper.” 

The German Bourse displayed renewed rumnes.s on the a7ih 
July and the press generally welcomes the assurance that Great 
Bntain is holding aloof from the Franco-German ncgoluitions 
regarding compensation in regions outside Morocco. 'ITie press 
admits that Great Britein has a voice in deciding the fete of 
Morocco. 

The Ivmdon press declares with emphasis that the signilicanl 
feature of Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Balfour's statements was evidence 
of national unity and ioterpreb Mr. Asquith’s si«ecli as meaning 
that there is ample ground for a fair adjuslnient between France 
and Germany, and that there is no reason wli> it should not be 
reached. 

The French press welcomes Mr. Asquith's statement regarding 
Atorocco as tending to hasten a solution of the cnsis. 

German official circles welcome Mr. Asquith’s statemcni m 
the Commons on s 7 th July, as putting in e-id to a bfee concep 
liOQ of BnUm'v attitude. 

Dr. Von Bettmann-Hollweg, Impciial Chancellor, and Herr 
Von Kiderlen-Waechter, .Secretary for Foreign Affairs, went 
to Swinemuendo to report on the situation to the Erajicror. 

It is stated in official quarters that Herr Von K.deflen-Waech- 

Mhnstw for Foreign Aflhirs, is fuUy satisfied with the result 
of ^Conference with the Kaiser and will continue negoi«i„ons 
as faeretofoie Predictams of change of attitude owing to the 
Empet^s ooncilmtoimess are therefore felsified An early settle¬ 
ment « not expected, but the Government is not likely to take 
the public inix) ice confidence at present. 

Penia, 

S« Edward Crev in alluding to Persia m the House of 
arnmons cm the S7lh July aid: “We cannot mtervene in North 
Pmm nor prem its pefation on Russia. If Russia rhooses a poliev 
Of uterv^tion that policy cannot be described u unreasonable. 
n» Penian Government is absolutely within its rights in declaring 
^ <»<bah>s pension forfeit A rtruggle has begun m Peraia 
We can miy watch the couta of events. If measures become 
afenning we might take measures in places within our reach" 

Sir Edward Grey described the return of the ea-SUh as a most 
tuMotmd evetit / 

*' > 


The MejliH has decided to confer a pennon opon Major >*' 
Stokes, of the Indian Army, who has been offered the post of 1 
Orgamserofthe-fteasuty Gendarmerie on the terminadon of his I 
serw, as the British Imperial Government has obliged him to 1 
resign his commission in the Indian Army before the j 

Gendarmerie appointment. j 


It is stated that the Russian Mimster at Teheran has shown 1 
extreme hostility to the appointment of Major Stokes as Oigatiiser 1 
of thelreasury Gendarmerie and has announced bis intention of 9 
demanding the appointment of a Russian os a counteipoiBe. 1 


The Russian Minister has protested to Persia » ep:..ci Mr. 
Shuster, one of the American finaadeis in Persia, who has been 
appointed Treasurer-Ocneral, undertaking the payment of the 
charges of the Russian debt and other fixed chaiges on customs, 
declaring that M Moimrd, the Belgun Administrator of Customs, 
must pay these a- heretofore. Ihe Persian Government declares 
that there has lieeii no violation of that International Agreement 

111 making Mr Shuster the Pa)ing Officer of the Customsos well as 
of all the other odimnistrations 

Persia has protested to the Russian Minister against the action 
of the Russian Consul-General at Tabria in forcibly rescuing the 
ex-Gomnor of Ardebil. who was detained in the house of the 
y^ce-Governor on the suspicion of abetting the rebellion of the 




(,ouiu \ on Quadt, German Minister, has protested -r-:—> 
the payment of a siibvcnhon to the German Hospital School 
through .Mr. .Shuster, instead of through M Momaid. alleging 

that this procedure IS contniiy to the convention between Germany 
and Persia. It understood that Uie Persian Governmeut has 
complained to Berlin alxiut Coun< Quadt’s attitude. 


The Indian Cricketers | 

I WE Indians beat Durham by eight wickets, the Indians ’ 
making gs runs for two wickets in the second inn.ng. 

The match between the Indians and NorthuraberUnd at 
Newcastle opened m fine weather on the sSth July. Four thourand 

spectators were piesent. The Indians went in first and made xcI I 

Meherhoraji scored 117, including twenty 4's. Ho gave no | 
chances. Warden made irfi, including seventeen 4'B. This is I 
his first century in England. Kanga made 49. He was once I 
struck in the head by the ball and had to retire but resumed later 3 

Northumberland on going in made 296 for the first mnings. Going 1 
in again, the Indians scored loj, Skinner taking six pickets 1 
for 46. Northumberland defeated the Indians by one wicket ^ 

scoring 162 for nine. ' ' J 

The match between North of Scotland and the Indians was 1 
favoured with fine weather. The home team batted first, scoring ‘ 
15B. Warden bowled well and took six wickets for 31. The » 

Indians on ibe 2nd instant obtained a brilliant victory over 
North ot Scotland, carrying their overnight score to 401 for the 
loss of four wickets They declared. Meherhomji made his score ] 

into 150, while Salam-ud-din was not out witha score of isa North ? 

of Scotland could only total 10410 their second venture, Bulaara ? 

taking four wickets for 46 and Shalqiiat Hussein five' for i 

fifty-one. | 

1 
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Those who have dreamed of it and those who have toiled for it so 
long will rejoice to read that the Hun. Mr. 
The Modam Univer- Butler lias written to the Hon. the Raja 
Mty and the Secretory Saheb of Mahmudabad announcing that the 
el Slate. ^Secretary of State has accepted in principle 

the eitahlishment of a Moslem University at 
AUgaih. The Government of India have now issued a press 
communique to the effect that the Hon. the Raja of Mahmudabad 
has been informed that the Government are prepared to sanction the 
Oitablishment of a teaching University at Aligarh provided the Univer¬ 
sity Committee canshowthat they have collected sufficient funds for the 
purpose^ and that the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
ara satisfied in regard to its constitution in all particulars. We may 
add that both the Act and the Statutes have been dmfled and arc now 
being considered by the Constitution Committee preparatory to a 
meeting of the Committee on the 18lh August. We llunk it would be 
preferable if the meeting was held earlier, say, on Saturday, the isfb, 
and subsequent days. Time is money just now, and the ouc thing 
We lock is ready cosh 'Fliis is the opportunity ol an uge, and if the 
Mussalmans let this excellent occasion i>bp, they will not get another 
chance like this in the lifetime of the present generation. We ore 
afire the promises exceed thirty lakhs, but the cash realization.'! were 
leu than three and a half lakhs a fortnight ago. Is tfiis worthy of a 
great community ? We humbly suggest that H H. the Nawsb Saheb 
of Rampur should ask the donors to pay their subscriptionb if 
pOBsible before the Constitution Committee meets. Ii the larger 
donations of His Highness the Nawab Saheb, H. H the Aga Khan, 
and the Hon. the Raja Sahebs of Mahmudabad and Jahangirabod 
and the Hon. the Nawab of Pahasu, and some of ihe larger dona- 
tioos of Bombay’s merchant princes are munediately paid up, 
we feel luro that the smaller subscriptions will not take long to collect. 
Could not some of the Trustees of Aligarh make up their minds 
to tour in the outlying provinces and districts P It is not very trouble 
some, sod U may even flatter the vanity of some to go as meinlim 
of otpuiued deputation*, the reception of which wi^h garlands and 
bunting and songa^ and even carriages drawn by whoolboys i» 
pie^nyiged- Whs: is needed is a rough and-tumble tour in the 
interior, in small towns and villages, where the deputation is 

(Himself the Pot and the Potiv and :he Clay of the Pot; Himself the 
drinker of wine. We hope we shall hear of a dosen sueh tourists 
trudging stoutly along and converting the paper ctirrency of promises 
into hard eoah. Woke u[k Aligarh ' 


It hay not be known geneiaUy, but many of our readers^ at least, 
know that the Comrade was not launched 
GNtf Sappertsta on the ttofibled sea of journalism os a conh 
nerdol venture. We knew well enopgh at 
the time that a paper which followed the geneml tines of the 


London S^eetaior and Rmnem and itih other WeoM^ 

journals of England, in being not so much a newspaper as a 
viewspaper, would not appeal to such os could not hkbtd to take 
in a daily newspaper, at the same time for the sake of news, nor 
hod a library situated conveniently in their locality. We als6 
knew well enough that the annual subscription of Rs. is wonld 
prove too much for many who would otherwise be ready to 
subscribe to a journal such as we intended ours to be. And 
we think we shall be suppressing truth if we did not admit that 
after the reception accorded to the prospectus issued by oilr 
promoters we did not expect many Hindu subscribers would be 
enlisted unless we were prepared to accept the full progromne 
of the Hindu politicians and to understand comradeship to 
mean such partisanship^ open or disguised. But we also knew 
at the time that our paper would acquire the reputation we sought 
for It only by endeavouring to model itself on the best of English 
weeklies, and that to a stranger, at least, who was not already pro- ' 
disposed in favour of our journal hod paper and cheap printing would 
prove repellent. The expericncb of the first six months had shown 
that our hopes and fears were not based on miscalculatioiL We 
hope we shall not be accused of want of modesty if we say that in this 
short penod the paper has acquired a reputation which Is almost 
flattering. We have received praise from quarters that ara 
habitually, and not without reason, somewhat reticent. We have ' 
received encouragement even from those from whose opinion we 
have sometimes totally differed and in disagreeing with whom we 
have not by any means minced matterSi Our subscribers' register, 
in which we have enrolled some of the most eminent namea 
not only in India, but also in England, and even beyond England, 
could ea.sily prove that such praise and encouragement wein not 
confined to words only. While all this has no doubt pleased ua^ we 
have been still more touched by the aflectionate terms in which 
many of our subscribers in humbler positions liavc from time to 
Lime written to us. But perhaps the bear proof of success has been 
the criricLsm of those who were trenchant partisans of views and 
interests to which we could not bow the knee. Dean Swift once 
wrote that the appearance of a man of genius in the world may 
be always known by the virulence of dunces," The virulence of 
some of our crilii; may have tempted us to apply the same epithet 
lo them as Swjfl has used , but we know better. Their viruleiice Ls 
not the welcome extended to genius by dunces. Mithterto they 
liod the whole field of journalism to themselves and they claimed 
to speak for the whole of educated India. The voice of dissent was 
both feehk' and uncertain, and an occasional sneer had sufficed to kill 
all non-conformists We have, however, shown that we can endure 
their onslaughts belter. If Ajox could defy the lightnir^ we 
arc &ure wp could survive this artificial thing of the proscenium. If 
only our critics knew that the more virulent they have been m their 
Attacks on us, the hearu'er has been the support of our friends 1 
During the last month no less than J19 new subscribers Were 
and if this support is maincained during the rest of the Our 
success would indeed be a unique one. 


As A r.ooi> deal of this support haa coroe from those to whonathw 
payment of the annual subscription is indfied 
Our Fuiore some sort of a sacrifice, we feel we owe it 

Programme. to such friends to do something in return. 

Hitherto we did not give more timo three 
pages of the week's news, and In selecting it natiRfilly pm fanu d 
the most important political news in Europe and India. A good doA 
of more personal and pcovindal news was discorded Bet mMpoaae 
to the wishes d many of our subscribeii^ we shall after « dfito devote 
a page more to such news.' We, theraforsb ioTifts oitt ififlilera to 
send ui occasional news-letters. We triit in lending ifMh cew tribn *- 
tiona they will bear fa mfadmrt on^theraqiMieBieiitoef faWt fai^ 
theneedofbmiqr. Mbceove% let tbem iM tbat 4 ^ 
such contributions we shall think fa mote of the oitirikfll^i of ear 
rsoden than of our contrilieien^ 10 Ihil only sneb iieM‘ of newi 




' 'Tll^ Cwuaiki 'QS 

will be printed as are of gedeial utemt rather than "pub" have incieaaed the Ai>glo-lndianfl’ respect iToi*Indian cncketers 

of certain selfasBertive individnab who believe in the value of and widened the circle of competing cricket teams, so the success 

odveitisemeDt We feel this concession is not enough and that of Mohan Bagan would increase the Anglo-Indians'respect for Indian 

a reduction should be made in the annual subscription. But footballers and, give a fresh impetus to Football May we 
in discussing this, let us explain one or two fects which add we are glad to notice that the members of the victorious team 

fear are not fully understood by all. Our readers must not have nvon even greater credit by their dignity and modesty after their 

compare our rate of subscription with those of weekly editions of victory than by the victory itself? But the same cannot be said of 

daily papers. The weekly edition entails very little cost, for writers most of their friends. Indians arc an emotional people and Bengalis 

and compositors have both been paid by the daily edition itself. Nor are perhaps even more emotional than other Indians. But all the 

IS it fair to compare our rates with those of badly pnnted papeis which same it is not a line spectacle to see journals that generally assume 

have a small and more or less local circulation, 1 'heir monthly print- more dignity than they need do growing positively hysterical. The 

jng bill perhaps hardly comes up to the charges wc have to pay for accounts of the match in the Bengali papeis as a rule show gross 

a single issue. It must be remembered that the best of English ignorance of the game, but a good deal of shoddy sentiment which 

weeklies like the ^ectaUir and the Nntimi which arc not overspreads several columns and is the main feature of much muck 

printed better than the Comrade^ cost 6d a copy, exclusive of postage poetic prose and prosaic (xietry We are inclined to say just 

Had we anytlimg like the circulation of one of these journals one thing more. We are certainly not of those who think there 

we feel sure we could reduce the subscription by lialf. By is no glory in kicking a liall liarder or straigliter than other 

using a cheaper quality of paper the cost would be induced kickers But on the other hand we do not think that Football should 

sufficiently to help us, but not sufficiently to make any material be treated as anything else but a manly game. To grow mod over 

reduction ui tbe subscription. The obvious remedy is an increase it and to discuss seriously the politicalp social, inental and moral 

of Luculation, and the moment the number of our subscribers is significance of the Mohan Bugan victory is to show ourselves 
a thousand more than at present, wfj intend to take a hold step in undeserving of the success we have achieved and to make out that 

bringing the subscription down to Rs. 8--ur something very near it— il was unexpected and nothing but a fluke And for Heaven’s sake 

for ordinary subscribers, and Rs 6 for students, riiis is a consumma- let us not make it a racial ciuestion, nor take the name of patriotism 

uon devoutly to be wished, and if each of our readers realises in vain, Wc are sure the Mohan Hagan team is composed of 

that it is possible for him to reduce the cost of the paper to himself sensible men who know how to take a victory, and while they would 

and to other readers by his securiug one more reader, wc are sure that no doubt be glad over ic, wc feel certain they must be thinking that 

long before the year is out we shall De in a position to r jduce the success has come to them none too early, nor contrary to expectation, 

annual subsaiption. A few friends have sent us donations also and that it has got to be maintained Many more such victories to 

Need we say we are most thankful to them ? But a lew subscribers are to them and may they ever flourish ' 
far more welcome because they finance the papier more permaneiitly ■ — 

and, if we may say so, we feel that m the latter cose the benefit is When cable after cable brought news of the failure of the Indian 
mutual. We have received numerous letters during the last month rncketers playing in England, we recalled 

oflering suggestions for the improvement of tbe paper and enclosing j||^ Indian some of our fears expressed at the time of 

names of fresh subscribers. We assure our friends that both have Cricket Team. their departure Apart from the inevitable 

been noted, and while we are grateful to them for acting as nonoraiy difficulties of a strange wicket and different 

canvassers for us. we are no less grateful for thi^ir suggestions, even light, the Indian team increased its difficulties partly by going too 

thoughobviouslywf cannot adopt all. It is indeed a great compliment late and allowing too small an interval for net practice and scratch 

to our judgment that so few changes ore suggested, and we are able games, and partly by having too ambitious a programme. The 

to adopt those about which tbero is some measure of unanimity. team left on the 6th May, arrived in London on the 21 si, 

One e more wo acknowledge the suppcirt of our readers with heartfeU and bad its first match on the 1st June. Nobody who knows 
thanks and trust they will accept this m lieu of individual replies the difference in wicket and light between India and England 

■ — — can say that the team had any chance of getting used to ihe 

W'e heartily join Uic chorus of praise and jubilation over the changed conditions during the ten days it had to spare before 

splendid victory uf Mohan Bagan. Ttie the match against Oxford. Even if the Hark Blues may be said 

The Vidoiy o( remarkably well right through ilie to have been under all circumslanceii too strong for them the 

Mohia Bagan. tournament and won the Shield by sheer ^mr could not be said of South Wales. ^Ve certainly think the 

nieriL This has been acknowledged by all team would win if it played the Welsh XI. now. Another mistake 

who are competent to expxois views on the ments of the teams and tor which «e beJicve the M.CC is responsible was the wrong 

wc are glad to notice that nobody has tried to takr away fruin the arrangement of the matches Of the 13 first-class contests 

deserts of Mohan Bogan by suggeshug that they owed anything to .ncluded m the 33 matches which tnc Indians were to play 

luck. Early in tbe tournament some unsporting remarks were made all but two were fixed for the first lialf of the tour. The result 

by some Angto-lndfan papers, and we shall be happy to be convinced was that successive failures unnerved the team and it lost even 

that the exhibition of a better .einper by such papers after the those matches which it ought to have won. But after the team 

final triumph of an Indian team is an attitude more characteristic won against two first-class counties, Liecestershire and Somer- 

ol them. We are willing to believe that Englishmen know how to setslure, evidently it took courage for it won two diore by 
take a defeat and that no ill-feeling lurks (in account of the victory ample margins. It lost to Northumberland after a splendid first 

of Mohin Baggo. But we feel constrained to say that even the innings, but this was distinctly a matter of bad luck. They have 

spoiring instincts of Englishmen occasionally get blunted on account won against North of Scotland and are likely to win two more 
of the race prejudice which is much commoner in India than it matches in Scotland and two other minor matches. After thib 

ril/ yiyi be- When the Authentks XI. came to India during the last they will once more be pitted against two first-class counties, 

Durbar, tbe Anglo-liidlians refused to include a single Sussex and Gloucestershire, and we think it is these two matches 
Im mn cricketer in a team that was curiously enough called whidi would show the real strength of the team But we fear the 

^'Oentlemen of India XL* Similarly we are told that no Indian men may possibly get stale after the prolonged strain of first-class 

taam wu allowed to compete in the All-Indfa Hockey Touma- cricket to which they have not been used. The most successful 
laepfe whidi was held at ABahabad during tbe department of tbe team's cricket has undoubtedly been the bowling. 

Wa hope |ud fhn snceeales of the Fairis /find Hindus in Messrs. Baloo and Salamuddin have been consistently sucoessful 
fipmbay and of the Aliglrii CpDsge tam in/ Nbrtheni India and Messrs. Bulsaia and Warden have done well on occasions. The 
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li > di< n i|iylOTb>w beta jJ)Ib todiimiii<lm<lMicounriw geaeially 
far ttfAjmtta icdni wxl loCiMliiaef Car tay mall eiM kiid in 
■hogU fUiA aa^ eonntf liiO^ be ifled to btve Mr. Btloo 

•ad Mr. SilaiaaddiiL Hie Ikiltare oTlCr, Shafiy*Honin 4 bowdtar, 
eeteiiMifaig. Hie fletding hae aome timea been brilliant and aome 
rimea diagtaeeAiL In batting most of the run-getting haa been done 
bjr Mr. Meherom)! and Dr. Kaaga. Mr. Meheromji made two 
centnriea and three acorea of 75 and oveiV not to mention one acore 
ofei 40, one over 30 and two aoorea of over >0. Dr, Kanga made 
one century, two acorea of over 75, ene over 70, one over 60, 
one over 40 and four acorea of ao and over. Mr. Jayaram made 
only two acorea over 50, one over 40 and two over ao. Mr. Warden 
did well latterly and haa to hia credit a century, one acore over 
60, one over 40, two over 30 and two over ao. Mr. Shivram 
hat alto done well, having scored two centuries, one score over 
90, one over 8a and two over ao. Mr. Salamudin was 
surpnsiogly bad in the earlier games, but has nutde amends 
fairly well now by scoring By and 1 ao not out. Mr Mulla began 
well with a 98, but did almost nothing subsequently. Mr. Pai, 
however, failed completely, and it is such a pity that one 
of the best Indian halsmen should have not a single good 
innings to his creilit. Mr llajana, who played occasionally, 
did little beyond scoring a century and Prince Shivajirao Gockwar, 
who played only against Surrey, scored 25 in each of the two innings, 
We wish he had played oftener Of Major Mistri the less said 
the better. Me was far the best batsman of the team and his 
three innings of 78, ya and 39 must have left a pleasant taste 
in the mouths uf the spectators and of the Indian team. But 
H H. the Maharaja of Patiala proved an unsettling factor, and 
in spite of being the captoin not only did not himself turn up 
except 111 two matches, hut kepi Major Mistri also away. We 
wonder how His Highness could justify this peculur action, 
especially in a skipper. We have read a good deal about bad 
captaincy in the letters of Mr. Sewell, and if it is true that 
Mr. Jayram and Mr. Pai were neglected and the best men were 
not utilized, we do not wonder at their failuie. Wc must say ii 
is difficult to justify the exclusion of two such baismen irom a side 
that needed good batting badly. We do not know how (hr ii is 
true that the bowlers too were badly handled, but it lias been said 
that the best men were not always used at the very start and that 
changes were rung loo quickly. In batting the tail was execrable, 
and it seldom happened that more than iwo men scored much 
in the same innings. But even the best bahsmen lacked patience 
and, on occasions, courage. Let us hope the team has learnt 
aome useful lessons and that they would prove valuable when 
another Indian team goes to Kiigiand 


SiNca Lord Minto received the Moslem Deputation at Simla in 1906, 
and specially since the Reform Scheme of the 
Indian Polilici and Government of India showed that the Govem- 
Mnslrm CoHiperBtion. ment was determinod to fulfil its pledge of 
according to the Muisalmans representation in 
every representative institution not as personal rnuichiac but as a 
communal share, the monopolists who dreaded the loss of their 
monopoly in such institutions have been harping on the one stnng of 
" sepuaticn.'' We have failed to understand how a wall of separation 
could be .supposed to bt built up permanently between the various 
communitwh preventing their coming into contact and 
with each other, simply because in a countiy where the community 
rather than the individual or the terntnrial division is still a unit 
in all public matters «cb community selects its reprasentatives 
seporalively. We lepeat we have not been cenvinred—and we have 
not yet read a single aigument senously intendend to convince lu— 
that the erection of trio sepante polliug bemtha instead of one in an 
dectonl area builds up a Wall of China separating one community 
trap anotbert iduhanmiadan renreseoiativaa and MaJm jimmai. 
have repesMdlyibiigiit for thasanm fights for ladii and the Indians 
that lepreseiitettvWBiMl Journals ofolhercomiiuiiiitiaa have doncb and 


h lbftwordsortheHiilLltf.GclUttletIieGi8tM of hh» 

been tttacked IhMlaadlre’Maethea one. HtenwithBoehtiMtinee 
of Moslem eodjpeietiBn hhb.Odhhalej'ioiitt ML We tettm «e 
we are a little brad 6f heai{dgef‘'tIaaeulldiMbl!BdlerillMl<iifthe- 
Moslem commuoity ” srhenMer the subject of Mottolli tepiMiBiBitiou 
is being discussed in the oigaas of the Congress. Earimibleeadiese 
gentlemen are they are not aNrays the spokesmen of Moelem opihiOD, 
and oertm'nly not in the matter of represenation. Bift thebe fite othete 
entitled to a recognition as leaders of Moslen opihibn, who 
have fought shoulder to shoulder with the politicians of the Congress 
school and are not as much at mentioned. Hiree well-knoWD 
Mussalmans have expressed themselves against Mr. Gdkhale^ Bill, bnt 
the rest of the community has been emphatic in its support, and iras 
so when Mr. Surendia Nath Bonerji sras sulking and Mr. Motilll 
Ghose was silent. Yet while many harsh things are being said of those 
Mussalmans who are opposed to some of the principles of the Bill, little 
encouragement is given to its innumerable Moslem supporters. Only 
recently Mr. Yakub Hasan Seth, a distinguished Old Boy and Trustee 
of Aligarh, and, what is more significant. Secretary of the Mwbas 
Moslem League, entertained Mr. Gokhale and a large and dutingnished 
company of Hindus, Europeans, and Moslems at dinner in Madras 
and gave on behalf of the Mussalmans of the Presidency enthusiastic 
support tn the Dill. At the Victoria Hall meeting also he and other 
prominent Mussalmans gave valuable support. And now H. H. 
the Aga Khan himself has contributed an arucle to the National 
Rtview for July received by the lost mail in which, though not 
discussing the Bill itself, the undoubted leader of Mussalmans 
has most warmly advocated the cause of universal prinury educa¬ 
tion. As we reprint the article itself elsewhere we shall say nnrlii«g 
more alxiut it at present. But it will be clear to anyone who is 
not knowingly blind that m this Imperial question 
are second to none m advocating the popular ri«im 


But what is the result of all this cooperation? It is sometimes 
said that we are partisans. As the ciy comes 
Encowoging I only from one quartet it dees not trouble us 

much. But we confess it is difficult to 
our ho|ie of achieving Indian unity when we find pe o p le 
expressing such views es we quote below, and CongreS!.. 
papers showing them the hospitality of their columns without 
a word to show that they disagree with, much less condemn, such 
an attitude. The following letter appeared in the fbujabre. 
“ Hindus everywhere arc somewhat surprised that Mubaromadans in 
India are well organised and support the compulsory free 
.scheme introduced by Mr. Gokhale. When even Anglolndians 
are objecting to this, how can loyal Muhammadans support this ? 
Wlial is the mystery of it ? It is true that the Muhammadan Educa¬ 
tion Conference also supported a scheme and some went so fir us 

to say that a special education tax should be raised, dome Muham¬ 
madans, however, in private abject to (he scheme, huttheieu 
oifpnised understanding that the Bill should be supported. It has 
been suggested to me by some friends that there must be sane 
secret behind this Mo doubt Muhammadans love it 

is really commendable of them to welcome the compuhwy —tf"- 
and even to pay for it. But how will the payment be actually — ? 
The payment must be mode either out of its general Aiiuk fiom 
Government or by local taxation. Either way the burden trill fidl 
on the dosses who usually bear the brunt of inatioa. If 
you caiefiiUy examine the sources of laaatkm and fidd out who 
actually pays more, you will And that the Hindus bear the heiviest 
burden and the Mu h a m m a dans the lightest The Wjiub** fin the pay¬ 
ing class and any taxation that may be levied win ih]I tatty 00 
The bulk of the had taxpayen are Hindus. Hie bulk OC the ttciae 
taxpepeie are Hmdus. The bulk of thenankptaxp^mtiaie Hindu. 
The extra money required finrcompulehiy education iq|l «pin«tiy he 
mieedfentheHiadus. Hnb«iefita..lloire«er, wiU be'adayadbr 
an. Hue ttaoiy may appeu hr fat d w d, bat to dtiilMm it la 

eppuoit And ouktaatantaeods an tlitewd enough 10 kaowthtt 
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by suppoitiigg oonpulsory acheme they will have the benefit of 
educating most oif their children while the good Hindu pays for it 
It id on exceedingly fine anangcment aim the Muhammadans cannot 
sufficiently thank the Hon. Mr. Gokhiilc for it In course of 
time they will assuredly have Moslem schools for klosleiu boys where 
they will teach Islam and condemn idol worship. For all this idol- 
worshippers will have to pay. I hope they will do it without grudging. 
For Muhammadans arc our true brethren, and if they become educat¬ 
ed, most of the present foeling of estrangement, which is due to igno¬ 
rance. will go away and Hindus will be indirectly benefited. Like 
mercy, ' It blesscth him that gives and him tha: takes. ’ It is well 
known how little Mussalmans have gained from the Governmert 
expenditure on education to which they contribute like other com¬ 
munities. And, as the opinion of the (Central National Mohariiedan 
Association the Bill shows, Mussalmans are anxious to have their 
share of the taxes paid earmarked for Mosicir, schools Hierc is, 
therefore, nothing but has falsehood in the assertion of the PoLfijabei^^ 
correspondent. But it is uieles.s to argur with surh people 

And rot too talk, and lose the touch 
We talk of Surely, after all, 

The nobler answer unto such, 

Is kindly silence when they brawl 


I/)Kii VVynforii is evidently as much al a loss as we are to under¬ 
stand the true mwardness of the transaction 
Khulna Dacoiti which culmmaled m the release of tho 
Khulna dacoits His (iist iiiterpellation in 
the !House of Lords some days ago drew forth a most unilluminat- 
ing and unsatisfartory reply from Lord Morley. His second effort 
has been hardly mewe successful in clearing the ambiguities of 
the case, while Lord Morley’s second reply contradicts his earlier 
pronouncement on the subject. Lord Morley is rejKirCPd tu have 
said that m view of the prolonged proceedings m the rcce .t dacnity 
cases, which were most inadvisable for many reasons, the Indian 
Goveniinent had very sensibly decided upon a condit oiuil release 
of the accused. The decision hod been openly conveyed to the 
acciisarl by Mr. i^inlia. The result «f ths action of the Indian 
Government, Ixjrd Morley added, wab most satisfactory. On the 
previous occasion Lord Wynford had been informed that the eminent 
and entirely unsuspected lawyer, Mr .Sirha, did make a communica¬ 
tion to the prisoners, that the whole trsnsacnon vas entirely approved, 
w/uft tt by the Viceroy and the whole Gounril. But 

rKiw l^rd Wynford is assured that the initiative in the matter had 
come from the Government. The ambiguity to be cleared up i^ whe 
ther the Government took the first step m tho matter or Mr. SluIib, 
If ^fr Sinba moved, what coinmunioitior. had he made to the 
IwisoMCra ? If the Govermii<^nt took Lhe Indialivc in the matter, 
then were innocent men frivolously or maliciously pi 09 f\,uted and 
then bnbed into a declaration of guilt? drvftTf guilty pert^ons 
asked to show some sort of mock repenUncf* on tho conditicn that 
even this unreality would be accepted by the Government as genuine ? 
We regret to say we have been allowed very little information by 
diose responsible for the aflair on the points in queat'on, and what 
httU; we have has bean vouchsafed piec>imeal. We think a frank 
and clear pronouftcement, which wouid hgbt up the dark and 
hidden comers of the case, is eminently desirable both in the inteieat 
of the public and the Government, 


The utterances of the energetic and versatile Under-.Secretary 
of State for India on Indian affairs possess a 
Mr- MoDtagua charm and individuality of their own Prior 
StiiaMt. to the advent of Lord Morley in the India 

Office^ ministerial statements on India used 
to be dull and sorry aflairst a combiiiation of dry-as^ust statistics 
,aQd tedious fonnalitie# addressed with ponderous sofomnity to empty 
benches. The petsoaalily of the philosopher^^tatesman lifted 
Indian debates to a new plane of jeterest, 'and inmted them with 


an earnestness, a mnge of topic and a breadtlT of view that made i 
the occasion live os a distinct landmark in the parliamentary events of . 
the day. Though, of course, not of the intellectual stature and literary t 
calibre of Lord Morley, Mr. Montagu has not allowed public interest 
to flag in regard to Indian aflkirs, mainly through the note of earnest¬ 
ness and conviction and the happy distinction of phrase that mark his 
pronouncements on Indian questions. His recent statement on the 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons is an example of 
his industry and grasp, and of the sympathy and commonsense with 
which he approached the complex and divergent issues of the Indian 
Administratioa He assured the House that the pledge of tlic Finance 1 
Member to scrutinise expenditure of lhe various Departments with 
a \ievv to effect economy and retrenchment where possible was 
being scnipulously earned out. As regarded the political situatiou 
he hud nothing new to say and he adhered to everything he said 
in 1910 regarding the general improvement in the situation. He 
deprecated mournful pessimism and the hysterics of the armchair 
critics and dec lared that the policy of l^ords Crewe and Ilordinge , 
was that of Lords Mintu and Morley, namely, punishment of crime, 
and sympathy with the progressive demands of the people. HLs 
observations on “ the theory ol prestige ” are based on profound 
wisdom and commonsense and convey a mudi-nceded hint to 
those who lay great store by it in the successful governance of this 
countjy He laid liarc the very heart of the presLige-cult ” 
when he said tliat pressed to its logical conclusion it meant that 
“a member of the rubject race had no right of redress against a 
member of the ruling race who injured him." ** A great deal of 
nonsense is sliil talked aliout prestige, which might be a useful asset 
W'lh the wild side of the frontier, but not with educated Indians. 

I mean a theory piodunng irresponrihihty and arrogance, and not 
that reputation of firm and digiiihcd administration which no 
goi’ernmcnt can afford to disregard, and can only be acquired by 
deeds and temper and not by appeals In the blessed word 
‘prestige ' Word% of profound wisdom these, and bound to 
facilitate the work of administration if accepted by some of the 
Indian administrators in the spint in which they have been offered. < 
U'c arc afraid some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have not 
relished this bit of plain speaking on the |XLrt of Mr. Montagu, and 
nut having the courage to deny the home-tiuths he has uttered 1 
with so much honesty and candour, they have found fault with his I 
welL-ineant and siraighcforward Ldvice for the reform of certain old ' 
institutions of tho Hindu Society. The enlightened portion of the j 
Hindu community itself regards the domnance of caste distinctions as * 
highly prejudicial to Its social and intellectual advancement. Much I 
of tlie sluggislincss, leactioii and intolerance that mark certain 1 
features of indJaii life to-day may justly be ascribed to the evils of the 
hide-hound system of caste. We are sure all the enlightened and | 

progressive members of the Hindu community will recogruse the j 

sympathy and truth that characterise Mr. Montagues views on Ibis | 
subject ana will try to profit by his exhortations. j 

Selection. 

A Mountain Wind. 

(From the Japanese.) 

Fast they fall and float— 

So that black between one sees 
The passage of our boat 
Through those flakes from cherry trees, 

Blossoms blown by Hira’s breeze. 

Cherry petals fade, 

While the gentle breexes^blow, 

And on earth are laid, 

Floating down as flakes of snow ’ 

Such as wintry skies ne'er know. 
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The Lingua Franca of India. 

HI. 

Wt SHALL not he doing justice lo Hindu politicians if we suggest 
that they have been less keen than the Musvlmans in their desire to 
have a common language- The Nagri Pny[:hanni Sabha of Benares 
has spared no eflFort, and more recently the talents and influence of 
Mr. Justice Saroda Charan Milter have t>een enlisted in the cause of a 
hingun Pranr^a for India Only what they understand that language 
to be is very diflerent from what the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
understood. They desire to see the Hindi language become 

the Ltngua /ndtea, and the Devanogn rharacter the common 
Indian Bcrifit. They regard the adoption ot this language and this 
script as one of the first steps that should he taken for the formation 
of an Indian nationality, and they expect that the Mussalraans 
should also adopt this language and script in rirdcr to bc!f:ome mm 
ponent parts of the nation. 

Now, the general complaint of the Congress |iolitiLians against 
Mussalmans is that they are sefiaratists and thwart ihe formation of 
the Indian nation. But when we come to examine this serious charge, 
we find It difficult to discover the counts. It is inic that the MussaL 
mans did not jom the C'ongrcss, and their great leader Syed Ahmed 
Khan with his usual foresight weaned them off from political agiLition, 
which compared to the Sisyphian task of education was then as facile 
as the descent of AvemiiH. It is true that he considered pf>litical 
agitation at that time lo be most dangerous for his community, which 
was still sullen at the loss of power, and since the Mutiny had come 
to be unjustly susfiecled of a conspiracy against Bntish rule, It is 
also true that when thirty years alter the foundation of Aligarh the 
CQOiniuntty entered the politiail arena it set u[) a platform of its 
own, and that since then it has refused lo consent to n merging of 
ita own individuality in a domineering majority which meoju n l irliial 
annihilabon after serving the purpose of a catspai^. But beyond 
these there is nothing, 'fhere is not a s>in|..Ie pnbi'u’ question rf 
iwCi^nt timoB in which the <*omnmnily and its representatives ha^e not 
taken a keen {NLlnotir. interest. Their methods may not be after the 
Congress pattern, but it (.annot lie said tliat ihcir action as comfiared 
with reprcbenlalives of other coiimiuiiites Iihm lieeri unpatriotic 

In the ruatler of a common language, however, their action has 
been far more patriotic than tliu behaviour of father com mu ratios. Wc 
have already explained m our previous articln that Islain has never 
shown any prejudice against the language of its and ha.i 

always left them free to develop ihfir own vernaculars. In spite of 
thin freedom, which is monifcst in all outlying provinces of India, 
literate Miipsialman converts have in very large nuinbcrb succeeded 
in learning Urdu in addition to their own vcmaciilars. The i.iflucn. t 
of the Court of Delhi m popularising the vernacuLir of iu neighbour 
hood must have been lell by Hindus and Mu.lksalmAn.s alike, in 
Bengal Culmt, or the Decuin, but the Mu-ssnlmins of these Proilp 
ces have done fur niorethnn other communities for a common lang.iage 
and A QomiXKin scnpl. Khoja-s, Memons and Bohras and the Moslems 
of the two Bcngals am leunuug Urdu and tht IVrsian script in daily 
increasing numben, but u caimoi Ije ^ai^tbat the Hindus of Gujrai, 
Kathiawar, Catch, Sindb the Maharashtra and the Bcngals have 
shown the same desire to add <ino<hei to theii vernaculars. Even if it 
be conceded that Urdu cannot be the /* oigua Franca of India nor 
the Persian character the common .script, Miissalmans con be blamed 
for not taking up Hindi and not adopting the Dev'anagri character only 
when Hindus outside the Madhyadesa have oiready; done so. But 
it is manifest that in spite of the efforts of H. H. the Gaekwar the 
Gujnitia of his own Slate have not yet adopted the Devanagri 
characters nor have the Mohiimitas given up their illegiUe Modi 
script. What then Bhall we say of other parts of India? On die 


one hand, we have Musaalmaos who use Urdu language and the 
Persian icnpt os their only vemaculai and script, or lomi that in 
addition to their local vernaculars and scripts. On the other, we have 
Hindus for the most part using only their own local vernacular and 
script out of a bewildering variety, and wholly regardless of the claims 
and advantages of any other. 

VVe oslr which community shows solidarity and the desire 
for a common language and a common script for the whole 

of India, and which betrays a charoctenstic separatism ? It 
is easy enough to indict a large community for alleged separatism, 
but it IS quite another matter lo prove iL VVe do not like 

comparisons, but when they are being thrust upon us every 
day it becomes necessary to pursue the comparative method 

and show which community is mure to blame. A glance at the 

history of India and the present position of Hinduism would show 
that in its creeds and its castes, in its Uws and its social customs, in 
its scripts and its language^ variety and separation rather than 
uniformity and ronsolidation aip charatteristic of Hinduism We do 
not mean lo say that variety and separation are necessarily 
evil In fact, there are not a few among TTiiidus who prefer 
variety lo uniformity. We have no quarrel wirh -uch, but 
they have to make their choice They cannot glory in vaneiy 
as a distinguishing feature ot Hinduism and ycl argue th.it it 
IS not they ljut the communities that have .ilways worked for 
uniformity und consolidation that are in the way of ikation-buildmg 

It 13 not only in the outlying [irovinccs of India Uml Hindi 
has not been adopted by the Hindus, for in llindusUin itself iuid 
in the Punjab, Hindus for the most part use Urdu and the Fcrsian 
script There is no love lost between the proprietors (if tlje 
Iliminstani and the HmdnUan on theonc side, and Mussalnian.s and 
the advocates of Urdu on the other. But both those Hindu .md 
Arya papers are written m Urdu and lithographed in the Pwsjan 
script Once an A'ya pap-r brought out a Hindi edition, but it 
had to be stopped for waul of-readers i Considerable Jight is 
thiowi, on the proportions of jjeople who use Urdu and Hindi m 
the United t*rovinces by Ihr figures of candidate-i who apjieired in 
the Iasi examination foi the School Leaving Certificate Out of 
a total of «j 46 candidates only ijj took up Sansrnt, as against aj4 
who took up J’ersian with Arabic, and to who took up Arabic ul mu, 
as an optional subject In the case of the vernaculars, 632 
students look up Urdu, against 307 who took up Hindi Lven m 
the examination of Primary Si hoot teachers, more c.'indidatcs ifH>k 
up Urdu than Hindi. Considering that Mussalniaiis, form only 
14 per cent, of the total population of the United Provinces. Jl is 
evident tluit 111 additiun to them a very large majority of Hindus 
U3CS Urdu fHiher than Hii-di ns its vernacular, and flcnvcs us 
inspiration from Persian, and 111 some cases oven from Arak.c 
sources, rather than from Sanscut And yet the Lfadei says that 
Hindi IS the vemnciilar uf by far the major portion of tht 
Provinces, 'fhe publication of so many Hindu ioun.als m Urdu 
and the choice of aubjecis by candidates in the examination arc 
not pieces of evidence which the advocates of Urdu could map.i- 
facture. They have been furnished by the Hindus themselves, md 
in some cases by the very people wtio are hostile to Urdu. The 
fact 18 that Urdu prose is the natural vernacular of sjicakers and 
writers and Hindi prose the artificial creation of politicians. HumJi 
is the constructive work of the advocates of Pari-Hinduijra, 
if the term can be allowed for a new-born feeling of political ynity 
ill a community that 19 confined to a single country. Like 
feeling itself, its first creation is the result not of compteUnsion 
and inclusion, but of elimination and exdusioo It is part of the 
programme of a body of people who wouW like to reproduce today 
the Hindustan of Hindus before the Moslem hsd set foot on 
Indioti sod. 

HaU, ihehiogupfaer of Syed AbawdKhaB, whom no one could 
icciue of nuMwiieM and bigotiy, and who bn dotae ,0 mudi 
to biidge the gidf between the U^ilf Penhuund Urdu of the 
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Ki|WthftclHkaadtl)eMii(ocnt9f Oudh vid liii wnpl^ 
of ttMowawthattratt, telatei a noiiritible incidonl ia Ibt liio of 

hii (kind ud ben 

Sir Syedt u appetfi tan hia mrvieei to Ui ooontry of vhidh menUoa 
Imi alieady been audei vu ■Ivayi the foUowtf* of the pnnaple 
Umi the proiperily of India I'l impossible vnleu Hindus and Muhuii' 
miiaim live together ns one nntioni so that maU his earlier work 
glini(Hes of this pnodple arc distinctly visible. Bat onfortunately 
ciieiimsiincei had arisen which mode it mposaible for the two 
eomnanitiei to live togethor in a united manner. In the courses 
of irady of the English schools, from which mostly Hindus benefited, 
such books and tramdatiooi were included as orere written in a very 
bigoted manner and in which the defects of Mussalmans and tlicir 
lytannies were mentioned, Consciously or unconsaonsly, m great detail. 
The necessary result of this education was that in the hearts of Hindus 
the seeds of hatred and dissatiifectfoo against the Mussalmans should 
lake root and gradually a densely-leafiid and mighty tree may grow 
ap, and in reality it happened just as it was believed to do. Those 
i^UCions of frundslup and unity, and in feet conpletf Idenhficabon, 
which ciisted between old IlindoM and Hnasalmans did not continue 
lo eaist among the educated Hindus, and every one sees the 
manifest ronsequences of this with his own eyes all over India. 

In addition to thic the prestige of Mumalmans among the vanous com¬ 
munities of India which had come down from a distant part had ceased 
to »Ut, and m feet could not exirt. Mussalmans, through their priiW, 
and prejudice, neglect and uwlifTerence, or poverty were then without 
Ihe respect, prestige, stains and voice in the government of the country 
whicli Hindus had acquired on account of their education. The certain 
coniequenoe of all this was that the dominant party which had ac¬ 
quired lU new status after a lung liinc, and which was full of aspimuons 
and amhilions, should teal Itb power on Ihe •.inquished party, aud if 
It could secure no oilier cacuse for pidcibg a quarrel, shouW fell 
foul of It on thi plea that' it was raising dust m the river.’ Urdu, 
which IS indeed Hindi in an improved form, and in which seme nouns 
of Arable and Penaan origin ue inclmied in no greater pfropurtion 
than salt in dough, was sought to be dekiroyud by our fellow 
ODuntrymen for the simple i^abOn that die foimdadon of its growth 
was laid dunng the Moslem period. In 1867 it occurred to some 
prominent Hindus of Benares that tflbrts .should hr made to remove 
the Urdu language and the Persian character from the Govcrnmcni 
Courts and lubsLilute Hindi, which was to be written in Desansgri 
character. Sir Syed used t^ say that this was the first occasion on 
which he was convinced that It was impauiblc for llinduh and Mnham- 
madaiih to pr»igrfc« together as one nilion, and to unite them and work 
for the good of IhhIi Ingelher. He bUted Ib'i" ** at the time tliat thu, 
topic arose in Benares I wm cum ersng one day on the subject of 
Moslem educaOon with Mr. Shakespeare.* who was then Comraisswner 
of Benares. Mr. Sliakcspeure lisiered lo me in astoniiJiment and at last 
he said . • Thw is tlur first occii..ion on wliicii I have heard you talk of 
the p'flgrew o( Mussulmans in particular Hidierio you used to eapres 
yijur views al«ot the piogrewi of Indians m gencial.' 1 replied, ‘ Now 
1 a» convinced that the two rommunities cannot smcrrefy co-operate in 
any aflsir. So far it is vciy IiiUe. but I foresee a gradual incrDusc m the 
Mure in bostUity and hatred through i who are called eduoilcd. 
He who lives will see." 

We who Hve to-dny ^ 

lo the United Provinces ihw efforts of the lepamtisls did not succeed 
al the tiniei but in the neighbouring province of fither they succeeded 
only too well. The licutenant-Govcmor of Bengal came to 
Bbagialper and was presented with on address which some pedant, 
eager to display his learning, had stuffed with a proftision of uiifaniiliar 
Arabic and Peman words. This gave an excellent opportunity 
to the LieuterMnt-Uovemor, who had already been pressed by the 
Hindus of Behar to give to their province the Behari language dnd 
lUitbi character. He said the language of the address was not the 
igp gHiig ft of the people and could not remain the Court language. 
Could that masterful satrap visit Behar to-day—that happy province 
where milk and honey flow in evor-widenmg streams and where the 
Moslem 1 .«eag:tie and theHlnduSiabha would soon lie together—he would 
have reason enough for reflection if not for repentance. He would find 
thil.«he leading paper of the Province which owes at least its solvency 
to the efforts cf two or three eminent Mussalmans^ publishes for the 
benefit of the common people to whom English is Greek a portion in 

• HuwuCoUoolixof Bitain wbenSyed Ah^ lOiu wu powed 

\ here a Sitadjnafe Jnclge. / 


ta ZfivBtf But we can voudi 

for it that if Ihe ruler of Bengal foiled to uadantaod the Urdu 
of the pedant, he would not iindeistaad any better the Hindi of 
the politidan. We reproduce the opening paregnph of a leading 
article in the latest imue. 

PAROPKAR BRA7TA. 

Hamari futmn kt smni jo vishdi viskva brahmdud phaiia 
hua hai dski taff dikhn^ prahuth dtvi hi adbkut vichitraid 
mM mohit kokar chup rakjdud porta kai. Jaiii trahmdnd ki 
utshaiia OLhintya awan akaihaniya kai ks s 4 kakin harkkar 
uski vickitrata adbhut mono mohani aihach abdmands gochat kau 
Hamdn yah hasundkrd pruthwi jo anant krakmdnd min ik 
haluka ki kinuka ki samdnya ham ds ka hi vtchetra pan jab 
simakin kai iau “ sampum vishva ko rachna our karta dharta 
harta vidkata sarv-^hakHman jagdtshwaf ki kartui disi ho ki 
nakin sakH; yah hdt irushti ke viruddha hai, hamdrd ^lupd-* 
kdr in do niyamon ki nt min chhipd para hat ** In lata^n lv\ 
baton ko mdn vid shostra puran ianira drohi ban jam fya kahki 
buddhimant ka kdm kaha jaj^sakia hat f Is min kitni nad^ 
nadif sdgar^ bkAdar, kiint gwfoi, latd^ vrakshadi^ kitni manuskyn 
pashit paksht\ keet, patangddi btrajman kain unki iyaita kaun 
kar sakta kai f Is mtdni ki ankk shakka praskakka pfaphulHt ; 
ik nMnushyO'^jogat min ki asankh manuskya katn kintoo ik tarak 
ke do mauiivkya nakin, yahi bdt pashu fakski jagaton minbki~ 
kaki ja snkii kai, Pruthfi nun kitni kote, patang, saristap, 
jaktuir^ bkuckars bhughar^ khechar kain ki ginti man hati tori 
vaignyanikon ki bhi huddhi Lhakra jati hat, ktnioo pratyek kd ht 
alp vuter vyakhgat svatantra aur visheshattva hat ts kafun 
irashH ko vkhtra tk ptaKar asim agamy a kaki ja sakti kai. 

We ask Babu Saroda Charon Mitter whether he expects 
this language lo become the Lingua Franca of India ? We also ' 
ask Messrs. Hasan Imam and Mariiar-ul-Hoque, bom and bred as 
they have been in Bashar, and in happy and intimate association 
as they have alwsyb lived witli their Hindu brethcren, whether they, 
who lock neither knowledge nor intelligence, could tell us what the 
poBsage we have quoted may mean ? The attitude of Hindus and 
Mussalmans towards the only language which could become a 
Lingna Franca of India is the touchstone gf nationality. Those 
that exclude the most familiar words from their language to-day, 
simply because they were brought into the country by Muisalmansp 
and substitute instead unfamiliar words taken direct from Sanskrit, 
are we sure they would not exclude the Mussalmans themselves 
from their cr'unsels to-morrow ? ' 

His Highness the Gackwar did nci think that Urdu and Hindi 
were different languages, but the Leader thinks so. It could not 
seriously contend that Hindi was the Lvigna Franca, because we 
have shown what a small following it has in the United Provinces 
itself. One would have thought that this vociferous preacher ot 
unity and ardent advocate of an Indian nationality would then 
endeavour ru promote the spread of Urdu or Hindustani as the 
common language of India. But when it suits its purpose this 
leader of nahonalisin is just as ready to lead its followers into 
the nariow grooves of separatism Writing in its issue of 
I St August, the Leader says 

ihrtuld ^eiy much like Hindu (ipeakers on a iminmon senpr and common 
language for India to confine Iheir advocacy of Wagfi and Hindi to 
the Hindu community onlv Just us we know a Urge body of Hindu 
resent preLenskini set up on behalf of Urdu that it u the hngva 
Jrame of India, so must they expect Mussalmans to disupprui e strongly 
uf the adopuon of Hindi and NngtL The truth is at present no 
langunga can claim lo be tlie language of India, nor can any scripi, Fl 
H an aspintion cii Hindus that ■ common medium for the exchange ol 
thought among persons living in variom parts of the country should 
he found in the Hindi language and Nagn script, and ao u it an aipira- 
uon of Mahomedans that Urdu should occupy that position. There 
IS nothing nnieasootble in either aspintion lu long as no invasion by 
cither of the other’s territory is attempted. Tfic only soupd pilicy 
11, Uve and let Hv& Otherwise aw additional ground of cuntraveriy 
will arise, which should be prevented as fer m possible. .We make 
ihy ni remarks in new of the Urdu Conference at Pbona^aNid Babe 
Saroda Charan Miner's speech at Benirea 
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Tboie vbo wiab no afoid concnmrriet aod live in pmtt 
7 mint really be gmtefiil to the Leader for ita aoUcitude. But the 
Gontroferay about Urdu and Hindi haa long troubled the country, 
and the contriburions of the Leader itaelf to the atniggle are by 
no meana inconaideiable or conaliatory. It ia true that the aspiia- 
tiou of a claaa of Hindui, of which our contemporary ia a peraiatent 
and damant apolieaman^ ia that a commcm medium of exchange 
among peraoni living in various parts of the country should 
be found in the Hindi language and the Nagn script” That 
aapiration, we have already ahownp la eacluaive in its character, 
and the Leadet very astutely desires hindu speakers on a 
common script and common language tb confine their advocacy 
of Nagri and Hindi to the Hindu community only. How this can 
fit in with the aspiration that Hindi should be the Lingua Franca 
and Nagri the script common to all India we leave lo our slim con' 
tempofiiy to explain. We also leave the task of demarcating the 
territories of the Lingua Indtca of the present or the future to the new 
Daniel come to judgment. For our part we think we can see in this 
solemn suggestion the hope that once Hindi is the common language 
of all Hindus and Nagn their common script the Mussalmans will 
f have 10 swallow them too in the good old manner of minorities. 

' Bui Munalmans do not aspire to give Urdu that position. They 
believe that Urdu already is in that position, and the cant about 
IJve and let live ” is but the cry of the separatist, who would have 
, nothing to do with an older vernacular common lo Hindus and 
MuiMlmaos because it bears on it obvious marks of Moslem rule, 
though It would oppose tooth and nail the protection of minontics 
through separate electorates and sing the siren song of ” patriotism ” 
to court the association and tiisi the credulity of catspaws. Such is 
patrioilaittf 

The Univerial Races Congress. 

Thi First Universal Races Congress, which was to be held in 
London from the 26th to the 29th July, marks a significant step in 
the growth of an earnest and genuine feeling among the thoughtful 
spirtti of the time to grapple with the weighty problciH’t of inter-racial 
relations. The object of the Congress waii defined by the oiganizers 
to be “ to discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the mcxlern 
conscience, the general relations subsisting between the peoples of 
the West and those of the East, between so-called white ind so-called 
coloured people^ with a view to encoiirogirig between iliem a fuller 
[ understanding, the most friendly frelmgs and a heartier r(H)peraiiun ** 
Its programme set forth a wide and comprehensive range of topics, 
anthropCilogy, ethnology, language, religion, tradiriun and environment, 
political and "economic conditions, ^^cial tendencies, mental and 
ethical standards and other factors of iinpoitance that enter into 
the vast tangle of inter-racial piohlems. f.«earned and representative 
men from every part of the world were secured to assist at the far- 
reaebing discussions, the foruiulaboa of definite issues and the 
elaboration of ways and moans. Reuter has not fitvoured us even with 
brief lummanes of the proceedings of the Congress, perhaps because 
in the face of such engrossing events as cbe Goodwo^ Races and 
Sculling Championship it was not worth while to record the Utopian 
upiiatiOQS of a number of viiionaries and ” cosmopolitan faddisti." 
UcMrevei; «set in tho light of true proportion, it may nut be very 
diflfeult to perceive in the effbrM of the promoters of the Congress 
tbe germs of a dynamic force destined some day to unite the whole 
world as kin. 

Outs is an age, not only of economic conflict, but of intellectual 
crosMirrenca and qibitnal poiadoar. Tkis is tbe legacy that has 
ernne to ui kom the iotellfctuai itviflt and icientiAc upheaval of the 
Nineleenth Century, its repudiation of many of tbe andent sanctions 
and grounds of authority, the revohition it wrooghc fai the aims and 
practice of aodal union and modes of life, its doubtsy its n^gatioiM^ 
and even ita vasiW conceptions and buniAnity. Tbe growth of 
rapid - meana of locomotiod and fimilitiei of communicmloDi 
about Vbe middle of the last cemuiy, brought the world heazer 
together phyiicaHy, at any raub though not in thought and senrioen^ 


m the eiriy stages of this quickened process of inter-meiai ootoacL 
Europe^ armed with adenrtific weapon^ both for whr and pemm, 
easily established a political and economic asceodmmy o^er aeonsidei- 
able part of the East, and set free a stream of aodal and economic 
tendendes, which,in spite of formidable dangers and set-backs, are 
on the whole tending to unity of method and of aims. The economic 
forces have grown to be world-wide. Tbe world itself has been shri¬ 
velled to a handsbreadth, and even a slight economic disturbance in 
one comer of the world communicates Us shock with equal we^ht 
to the whole. These closer relations and unifying tendendes among 
the diverse races of the world have, however, evoked strange and 
unknown jealousies, bitternesses and anti^nisms which have 
assumed formidable proportions in recent times and are playing 
an ever-increasing part in shaping the course of human history. On 
this economic and political problem beat the intellectual cross¬ 
currents—themselves the confused result of social prejudices, religious 
antipathies, pseudo^ientific theories and pride of power and domi¬ 
nion—which reflect thr multi-coloured facets of this problem, enor¬ 
mous in us magnitude and big vrith the ultimate destiny of mankind. 

A minute and thorough examination of the factors that constituie 
the inter racial problem is far beyorid the compass of this article. 
A brief study in outline, however, may not be out of plic^, more 
especially when sectarian tendendes m India itself are daily growing 
more pronounced and have blinded us to the vast sweep and mo¬ 
mentum of the forces winch are slowly fashioning our destiny in the 
cosmic scheme of things without any conscious direction on our 
part The imer-rocial problem resolves itself into four defimte 
issues, each having a weight and coiiiplexit) of its own. The first 
is the question of colour. Whatever may be its scientific ex¬ 
planation or psychological basis, the fiict remains that the white 
feels a dedded revulsion against the yellow, the brown and the 
black. Many scientific theories have been built up by those wlio 
are politicians rather than scientists on the dogmatic assumption 
that the feeling is instinctive and physiological in origin, and that 
it IS based on the inherent sense nt superiority with which Nature 
in her own way and for her own inscrutable purpose has 
endowed the while. Whether the climate was responsible for the 
vagones of colour or some other freak of the evolutionary process, ia 
either case, we arc told, colour stands for a varying range of (acuity, 
emotion and character, that " coloured ” humanity haa for ever (leen 
stamped with a ruthless psychology and is fur eternity condemned 
within the pnson of its skull. From these assumptions the scientific 
faddist proceeds to evolve the white man’s destiny, bearing patiently 
the burdens of the non-white and consequently weaker races, which 
have to be controlled and trained for the economic development of 
the world, to be petted and humoured, now and then, that the while 
man's egotism may feel the sweet sensations of benevolence, and to 
be pitied with proud sorrow and sympathy that the poor species are 
what they are. 

The second question is the economic one, which has assumed 
the form of onti-Asiatic legislation in coantries where Asiatic labouz 
has been employed for purposes of industrial development. 
The white labourer has failed to compete with tbe coloured labourer 
on equal terms, because the latter boa simpler and more econoiiiic 
Standards of living. He has therefore been accused of lowering 
the siindards of the white population. This purely econouiic 
dread of being swamped by the Aaiitics has led to the exclusion 
of " undesirables from the principal British Colonies and the 
U. S. A. by means of legislation. 

Id countries when coloured popuhtioQ has grown up 
aide by side with white population, such os tiw U. S. A. 
and South Africa, another and much more hitser qoei- 
tioD of racial intermiiture through mairiagies has sprang into 
eiiatence. The feelings of the wUte are rouoed to (he^ utnost 
ugBnesi and passion wbanever the exiiteDoe of some awkward 
sexual Tektion comet to Ugbt* There can be no douW fhat the 
iidal problema would be eotiielj and fini&y solved if iiiijiti^iitnK 
through inairiefM were not hampered with Ineinilile ^wdkn 
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mDd repugmoe. The aeieiice of eugenica » as yet in iu infancy 
and DO Bde pnmouDcemefit can be made aa to the reaulti of 
inter-fidal mairiagea Still, however, in the opinion of some of 
the moat eminent men of science, aosa^breeding of the human 
tface, the deatruction of the watertight compartments, and the 
•cimtion of complete laalitica for free intermingling of races 
through aeaual relations would increase and not diminish the vital 
energies of mankind. But the question is enveloped in the thick 
fogs of pridCb prejudice and sentiment, and the light of science 
and reason is hardly yet strong enough to disperse them 

Another question and one with which we Indians are more 
intimately and immediately concerned is the fiolicy and aims of 
the governance of the subject raefo by the while nations of Europe. 
The East has freely and gratefully learnt the arts and sciences of 
the West and with them the conceptions of right and duty, freedom 
and responsibility, patriotism and the desire for national self-expres¬ 
sion, and the whole set of social aims and political aspirations 
to which the thought and sentiment of the West have given rise. 
Wiil the races under Western tutelage be encouraged and helped 
to grow steadily to the stature of self-governing nations, or will 
the rulers form a gnm resolve to keep them for evermore under 
■economic dependence and political subjection ? Will such a 
policy be successful and conducive to the good of cither? Will 
it even be possible under the stress of the immutable laws that 
govern the rise and Wl of nations and of sutes ? These are grave and 
momentous questions to which those who for the moment hold the 
threads of political power or the direction of economic forces shaJl 
have to address themselves earnestly in the very near future. 

Such is, in biief outline,:the character and .scope of the great 
ioter-racial problem for the consideration and elucidation of which 
the Universal Races Congress has been held in London. We are 
sure its deliberations must have been marked with the gravity and 
earnestness that the nature of the problem deserves, Tlic diAcrent 
standpoints of the representatives of diflferent race*?, the opinions 
of learned men and thinkers on brood social issues, and the v.irJous 
consideiuiions that might be urged regarding its political and 
economic aspect must have all combined to set forth the problem 
in its entirety and clear the ground for its final solution. The 
problem, however, is not such lhal a rsinglc congress, however 
earnest and well-intentioned, might l«^ad to its definite solution 
We shall consider it fortunate if a generation of toiling and 
earnest men succeeds in arresting furthe- development It is 
the growth of centuries. It draws its elements from ^vithin the enure 
range of human thought and feeling. It is c'larg.'MJ with elemental 
peisioDS of hunger, pride and ptiwei which irverbrate witn organ 
petU through the din and clamoui of history. The recent devclnp- 
nicnts ip Thought have rendered it all r^o more complex and 
bewildering. The early humanitanan feeling of the nine¬ 
teenth century, which had joyously Bailc 4 forth for liie millcnium 
on the tide of liberty and free trade has floundered hopelessly 
in the quicksands of " Evolution." Tlic theories of “ the Survival of 
the Fittest" and “Natural Seleaion" have revived the cull of 
'‘might IS right" in all its naked audacity. They have given a 
dubious sanction to the grinding of the weak by the st^ng. 
'fhe cynicism of the man drunk with nee ascendancy would be 
ridiimlous if it were not that it Is so often an instrument of stark 
njustice and tyianny. He would have us believe that the mora^ 
and ethical devdopmeot of man bus been a mistake, and tliat the 
entire evolurionary process of which the ethical ideals are also a part 
had for its sole object the creatinn of the “Standard Oil Trust” 
HU the Gold Magnate drituig Chinese I^abour on the Rand. 

We are confident Chat if the universe of life and purpose is not 
g jest and futilityi the cult of racial superiority is but a passing 
phase and will give place in the fulness of time to more humane and 
Just itand^^d* inr<i wMririfuJ relations The better mind of England, 
with whom we are primarily oorncemed and whose unique Impoial 
reapopaibillties are most dbectly confronted wit^ these racial pro- 
i>Iein% is almdy beginning to feel that a more /Rbeial syotheria is 





needed for the Empire than the one ■ i^Jiich perpetuates the 
humiliating sense of inherent mferiority in the subject races. ^ 

The treatment of Indians m the Colonies and in India | 
itself and the steady growth in the policy of Government which | 
will help them in an ever-increasing degree in the direction of 
national self-expression, are the elements of the Indian racial problem 
wirh which British statesmanship has got to deal The treatment I 
accorded Co the Induuis in South Africa has roused more intense ' 
feeling than any other single question in this country, and so far 
the Imperial Government lias not vindicated the self-respect and ^ 
the rights of the Indians os citirens of the Empire. Indications, ^ 
however, are not wanting of the earnestness of the Imperial 
statesmen to tackle this anxious and thorny question. liOrds Minto 
and Morley introduced good-will and sympathy into an administra- ^ 
tion that is apt lo grow soulless and mechanical. Lord Hardinge 
has given an earnest of his desire to continue the work and policy of j 
his noble predecessor m olTice. Much, however, has got to be done , 
and with minutely more tact and discrimination than what 
sufficed the English administrator a generation aga Racial 
feelings in Lliis country have grown much more sensitive, and 
a little indisci'etion of an army Lieutenant or a bullying braggart 
of a railway guard do infinitely greater amount of mischief than 
an executive high-handedness or administrative blunder. Sympathy 
is the master-key of loyalty. But good manners and respect for 
individuals of a diflTerent race are greater powers still. 

Short Story. 

For All Change Is Sorrow. 

Storm clouds lay low over the va'iley clasping the bill tops on 
ad sides save on the '»jst, where they lifted to show the sullen glory 
of a dying sun. The wind tore along the Jhelum river, and whirled 
icckless!y through the masses of green irees on the banks. The 
water broke in angrv sploshes against the edges of a donga, which 
swaytd restlessly, scarce resisting the force of the waves. The air 
seemed heavy with the sorrows of dead ages A man sot alone 
within the beaviug boat, his mind responding and reverberating to 
the srorniy elements, liis tlujughts swaying and swinging, tetherfd, 
even as ihat boat, to one subject He could not be tom away from 
It even over those stormy waters. 

His fare was set stern in its clean cut immobility, and only 
the depths of liis dark eyes mirrored his troubled thoughts. He 
had oome to kashmir to escape from the problem that had torment 
ed him for months past. Now, instead of seeking forgetfulness in 
gaiety as he hod intended, he drifted day by day alone along the 
river taking his trouble with him. It was a choice between love 
and ambition, with the added problem whether either would 
last or satisfy after the choice was made Sometimes, hie mind 
fully made up to uke ambition, he would face the glory of some 
scene, Hfd ilhc 'ove that refused to be buried would surge up 
in his heart At other times he would count the world well lost 
for love, when,a houseboat of English i)eop 1 e (lassing by, their 
chatter and laughtpr would turn his mind back to his ambftion. The 
woman be luved was an Eastern unUiuched by Western gliimour. 
Her influence, he knew, would ever lend to keep him among her 
own people. His ambitions were on a Western plan and centred 
in the great English metropolis. Every outlook passed before him, 
a phantom show of thoughts changing and re-changing in well 
ordered ranks. For that was port of the man's character: no 
matter what violent emotions assailed him, he marshalled his facts 
as a general does his forces. That the choice was to be final was 
the reason that kept him hesitating so long. There was to l>e no 
going back. If it proved a mistake he would still abide by il It 
would have been simple to do as many men did ■ try toye'; If it 
proved a failure, revert to a career and let the woman pay. Bni 
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hewu not CM in tba^eMnoii nMwId Above all, cbii wonati 
• annel M aniiDr/ ooTonce ibe dioi^ im made. Fut monthe of 
IbOiigbt had quite decided him on that point 

i A moMng of mist and rain followed by a brilliant day; inowj 
douda leating on purple and emerald hills, blue ikies roofing 
a world that danced in the sunlight This tended to qu'et his 
onid. In the peace of the days that followed |he brought bis 
intellect into full play. In the past months his brain had returned 
at nights bred out with a long day's work, tojind that it was at the 
mercy of every emotion. Here in this 'place, where he had come 
j to forget and failed to do so, his brain bc^i to Ipredominate over 
I all feeling, and it was in this state that he wished to Judge and 
I Anally choose- Every succeeding sunny day tended to strengthen 
I hie will power, till he knew he had regained the perfect balance 
of mind, which he had unquestionably possessed until the long slim 
I hand of that absent woman had first touched his in a conventional 
. greeting. 

• He began to sae bow little they knew of each other, and of that 
htUe how few were the views and tastes they held in common. 
From the moment of meeting till that of parting they had quivered 
i uddei the lash of a great passion. Passion could not last. Would 
there be ground enough beneath it whereon they could build a temple 
to liove ? It seemed impossible The only firm foundation was 
Friendship, and some interests in tommon were needed for that- 


I He suddenly decided to go to Amarnath, and before he started 
' the ascent he determined that there, untouched by outside influence, 
he would make his final choice. The march was tedious, day 
passed; the way became rough and the air chill. At last he reached 
' the holy spot Here was no hint of West or East. He sat in the 
\ solemn solitude surrounded by snow and silence. It was early in 
I the year; he was probably one of the first. Dodily he was fatigued; 

\ the last march had been a weary one; but the keenness of thu air 
seemed imparted to his thinking faculties 

The silence, the grandeur, the absence of all colour save wherp 
the ltd sandstone showed through the snow, all helped to eKiPinate 
pemonal feeling- After a time he almost felt it was tor anotlier 
he was making this choice. 

A curious impersonality came over him His muid worked on 
a plane beyond emotion. Day after day passed till he seemed 
even to cease from thinking. His mind uncunsciously concentered 
itself u[ion the block of ice men call Sliiva. His iToohen grumbled 
He let must of them go. Somecimes he would pass a whole day 
nolkmleas. Then the pilgrims came, a weaiy, worshipping throng 
ceaselessly passing up and down the steep ascent. Some came who 
never returned, regarding death there as ideal. With the last to 
depart went one who joined “ that noble Order of the YcUcw Kobe, 
which standeth to this day to help the world ’ 

“ Om moni padnu om " 
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India’s Education and 

Her pAture Position in the Empire. 

Tkk first decade of ibe twentieth century will be memoiable 
Id history for two gr.-iat ninvcments of thought, at Lrst sight 
discordant but in reality the concimltantb of each other. The 
^ first of these has been a movement of discontented unrest, which 
so far from being confined to a few countries, has been world-wide. 
The waten have been deeply moved in Europe no less than in 
^ Asia and in Africa as markedly as in America, though of course 

^ the manifeslaMonS of discontent have differed with the varying 

conditions. To take but a few ihstsnees: In Servia and in 
l\irKugal the action of the malcontents was drastic and brutaL 
In Ffiince the unrest has been more indu^nal than political^ 


the woikm ware enabled at least fora iIm toplniilieFhQei^ 
darimemy to dislocate the mgrtf of c q mmnnfc aiipn, and,, men 
ncently, to commit wamoii and wholesale detfroctfon upon die 
vineyards of the south. In South Amcfica levolntiotti have been 
frequent, and often the downfall of presidents and parties has been 
accompanied by mutiny and civil war. When the century opened 
discontent and the conflict of jarriqg political aspiiations in South 
Afnca had issued in a great war, and though that unhappy chapter 
in history has long been closed and Union has been achieved the 
problem of the native population is £ar from solved. In Egypt 
unrest has been persistent. Even in Great Britain repeated 
Electoral struggles and the proposal of drastic changes In the 
Constitution have vividly illustrated the restlessness of the age. 

It was inevitable that in these days of quickened inter-oom- 
munication this restlessness in Europe, Amenca and Africa should 
find an echo among the vast populations of Asia. The East 
though persistently stated to be somnolent and dreamy, has, 
indeed, outrivalled the West in the last few years as the scene 
of active movements of a momentous character. The Japanese 
have forced their way into that comity of Great Powers which ha& 
hitherto consisted of the larger European States and America, and 
their successful encounter with Russia has demonstrated to an 
astonished world that they have the courage and ability to support 
their claims. Persia, like Turkey, has been riven with discontent 
and is evolving Parliamentary institutions. The Arabs have been 
in rebellion; and, above all, under pressure from the educated 
classes, China is making use of her strength in unexpected ways 
and IS stimng with a new life. Finally, in India a spirit of restless¬ 
ness has accompanied the great social and political changes of 
recent years. Nothing else could have been expected in view 
of the enlightenment brought by British rule. 

The concurrent movement to which I have referred is the 
strong and earnest eflbrt of English, American and other statesmen 
to bring in a reign of Peace. In England the Liberal Government 
bos renewed and extended the arbitration treaties negotiated by 
Lord XjuisdowTie during hia successful tenure at the Foreign Office. 

It has sought to reduce the possibilities of wa*- by iDlemational 
agreement for the reduction of European aimaments; and it has 
with the full support of public opinion, evinced an eager willingness 
to submit all causes of friction with the great sister nation of America 
to arbitration The advance mode in at least the first of these 
direcUons has been other than encouraging, but that dues not 
dimmish the credit due to the i)eaceful and noble aims of Liberal 
foreign policy. The Ministry are also to be praised for extending 
these parilic aims to the continent of Asia by making an agreement 
witli the Russian Gos'emoient whereby the Asiatic sources of 
friction between the two Powers are removed, or at least greatly 
mitigated The same conciliatory attitude has been exhibited m 
Lord Morlcy’s conlrcl oi Indian administration. He refused Lo be 
moved to drastic repressive measures hy the extreme alarmists, and 
no doubt this was largely due to his leaJisation that the wave of 
unrest has been almost universal m its embrace, and that it wuiiU 
be folly to expect India, leavened by contact with the dcmocnicy 
of Great Britain, to remain uomoved and somnolent 

V 

To describe the evolution and mamfestationi of unrest would 
be 10 tread well-worn ground, and my purpose is to seek for the 
points of contact between the British Raj and the teeming mfUioos 
of India rather than to diagnose discontent But no such examida- 
tion ol the question can be helpful unless it is realised at (he outset 
that attempts to graft upon India a democntic form of goveimneni, 
such as obtains in Western Europe, are doomed to (kilurei one 
main reason being that the number of liidiaiis whp fmt Westem 
experience of Western politics is infiniiesiioal. In the nature qf 
the CM this must be so: until tbe Indkii educMignet system 
beoomes more universal in hs application there oan be li(^ vspuc- 
tation that the average Indian will gain the knowledge ce^iisue lo 
form optakms of any weight upon public questipm. tgnoiaht 
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prejudice! inevitably abound; and it ia most lamentable that many 
of those who pose as the friends of India in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere are not mote guarded and circumspect in their 
utterances on Indian affairs. They forget that the ordinary Indian 
rynt innnot count beyond ten, and can only count up to ten because 
he has that number of digits. It will probably be some time before 
we know the distribution of population according to occupation 
as tevealed by the census last March, but taking the figures 
of 190T, when the Indian population was 294 millions, we 
have these percentages {^SiaitUital Ahstraii relative h British 
Indus) 


if 

Nos supported 

PercenlAge. 

Agriculture 

* 9 i. 69 ’. 73 i 

65 16 

Earthwork and general labour 

i 7 i 9 S 3 p 2 <»i 

6*10 

Provision and care of animals 

3.976.631 

»’35 

Totals 


7 2'61 


The “general Labour” in these returns is classed as “not 
agricultural,^' but in many of the other classification, such as 
provision of wood, cane, leaves, etc, and of forage, the work is so 
closely connected vitli agncultiire as to be scarcely disLinguislialilc 
tbereform The village communities conUm ina iy members not 
rtlurned as agneuli'insts whose ciiiployment depentU on the ciiUi- 
vator^and who are therefore ordinariiy supported from the produce 
of the village fields. Consequently the perccnlftge oi 7261 is far 
btbw the actual mark ; indeed, aci ordmg to the Imperial Gajeiterr 
nf India (1907), "it has been L’»tinialed ilmt nine-tenlhs of the 
rural population of India live, directly or indiiecLly, by agriculture ” 
And It IS iinportanl to bear in mind that only Kimc 3i>i lurJions nf 
the Indian people live in towns with a population of 5,000 or 
- upw^aids The difference between India and England in this K-spect 
i*!‘‘orcibly pointed cut in Sir 'Iheodore MonsoVs new book on 
The Economic Tramttton in India 

Obviously under Indian conditions the facilities for educalicn 
must be smallc‘«t in the rural areas, wiiere nearly ninc tentlis of 
the peop!."' live. The cn^t o\ erecting schools in tach area within 
icaih of the children will be enoiajOLUS, and it will be most difncult 
to obtain an adequate supply of ciiicient teachers. Need \vt* be 
surpribcd, therefore, that in JV0M-9, with a population t,on:g onto 
315 rnilhoni?, the total number of inoJe ard fcri^ale scholars uiidci 
instruction was les« than six millions ^ The suuatinn was coni- 
conimenied on by Mr. Gokhale m hn speech to the .Siifjicrnt. 
U-gislauve Council on iSlh March Ujia, a.-, fol rw'S — 

The statistics of seborOs atlcndnnci* m dm different countries 
ore, in this conncUion, deeply iiistmctive J’o understand these 
•jialifttics It is necessary that wc should rLmenilx-r that the Lnglmli 
standard of bchool-gomg ponulalion is ;, per cent, but iha^ standard 
picbupposes a school period of si\ to ^;eii years In i>jgland 
the psnod—the compulsoiy [xiriod--beinK fiorn five to beven years, 
tii'ry esLimate that about r r; per cent, ol the country must be at 
^hool. I* follow.s therefore that whi re th' perod is longei tlie 
pi‘o[3Cirtion of the total [lopulation that will be at school wiJ be 
greater aud where llie pciiod is shorter the proportion will he smaller 
Now m the Uulted .States and in some of die Cuutintnial countni's 
this period weight jears, whereas m Jaiian it is ciily fo^ir yLars, luid 
in Italy it is as inw as three years R':membering these dungs, 
I would ask the Council to note the statistic^. Jn the United 
America ?i per cent, of the whohi population is remving 
dcnientory education, in (janada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and 
in Great Britain and Ireland the prutxirtion ranges from 20 pei cent 
tc 17 per cent; in Germany, in Austiia-Hungary, in Norway, and 
in the NetherLands the proportion is frotr 17 per cent to 15 per 
cent: in France it ia slightly above T 4 per cent, m Sweden u 19 
14 per cent; in Dennmrli it is 13 per cent , m Belgium it is 11 per 
cent.; in Japan it is ii per cent., in Italy, Greece, and Spain 
it ranges between 8 per cent, and 9 per cent. ; in Foitugal and 
Rutaia it is between 4 per cent and 5 per cent I may mention 
ID this connection that though elementary education is nominally 
compulsory in Portugal the compulsion is not strictly enforced, 
‘ and in Russia it is not compul^, though for ihe most part it 11 
gtt6iitoui. In the FhiGppina Islands it is 5 per cent of the total 


population, in Baroda it is 5 per cent, of tffe^total population; and 
in Bntish India it is only 1*9 per cent, of the total population. 

At the 1901 census there were seventy five million boys and 
girls between the ages of five and fifteen, but there were considerably 
less than six million persons, including those below and above those 
age limit', in receipt of school or college education. Of the 294 
million people in India no less than 277millions was absolutely 
illiterate, unable even to sign their names m their vernaculars 
Having regard to the slow but steady advance of educational facilities 
in the last ten years, it may be hoped tliat the figures of the 
recent census will show at least some iiupruvemcnt in thw respect 
But while a vast pretiundcrance of illiteracy prevails, the villagers 
must be .at the mercy of anyjicrsan who may play upon their igno> 
ranee and prejudice These sentimental and sympathetic rustics 
are liable to be as clay 111 the hands of the potter when they listen 
to the heated rhetoric of Ihe agitator who relies upon exciting pre¬ 
judices and gives no proof for any statements he makes 

The slate of affairs is the inoie bcnous as the large centre.s 
of population absorb, though often only temporarily, many of the 
niml dw'cllcrs to work in factories, to do domestic service, or to be 
office messengers Being illilcraLe, they may be jiardoned for 
listening open mouthed in these centres to the utterances of those 
who iiosc as the Icanicd of India, and for implicitly accepting Iheir 
statements, 'rhey are thus brought into the ranks of the more or 
less disaffected often they are fired with zcil, and un returnmg 
to their rural homes they become missionaries of disloyal and de 
moralising ideas Most blancworthy have been the men who, 
knowing the state nt affairs, have not licsiuied to lead a seditions 
campaign The poisonous seed they have sown can only be pre- 
vented from germinating and bearing ^rtiP through a libeial exten- 
Sion of elementary education, givn^ the nmsses the capacity for 
unpr**]udiced judgment, and helping them to form individual 
opinions 

It IS a mistake to *-iipposc th.at '•^ical blame attaches to the 
Government of liidiJ', because only i out of every 17 peisonsin 
India IS able to read and write. As a niattcr of fact our British 
nileis have, done iiflgnifircnl educational work. Unties possessing 
little or no first-hand acquaintance with Indian problems do not 
rcilisc die difficulties of the quesdori in an area su vast and with a 
population so scattered and prejudiced When we consider what 
the Indian (lOvruimcni have already .lU'unijihshcd, wc can only 
legard with mingled gnilitudi^ and ama/ernent their steadfusi 
[jersiilcnec and the recoi J of their enterprise. 

0( 'ourse that enterprise h.is been exhibited fur the most part 
in British India 'Hie Government hive not (he same powers in 
Native Stales lus in the vast aieas under Bnlish adniinislration, la.! 
us nut, tViercfore make the mistake of conlusing the issue by inlro- 
ducirg into tin c onsidcralions here set out the jiarticular problems 
of education which the Indian Princes are called upim to solve. 
Speaking m fauidou on 2 rsL No>cinl)tT 1910, the Gaekvrar of Baroda 
I'od he h.*ul tried to intioduce education, and even compulsory 
cducalion, not mi rely for iiopuLinty’** sake, bui because he believed 
llie spread of education .md of schrjols to be necessary fur the 
[irogress dI India. ‘Without edurution and intelligent appre¬ 
ciation Ol* affairs,” lie added, " no community could hope to progress 
and it WHS Iduly of even Government li' educate the people 
as much as possible ' Other .States may not be '*0 far advanced in 
this matter a:> Baroda, but it is .1 significant fact ihnt within the 
Native .Slates, which now have an aggregate population of nearly 
seventy-oue niiPions, mamfesLaiions of disloyal unicsL have been 
e-xtrcmely rare 'Phe replies of the Ruling CliicFs to the Eai) of 
Mintn's nrcular Idler asking for their .advice and assisUiiicc show 
clearly enough the vigorous methods they would have pursued 
within the confines of their respective dnmmions had the same 
class of trouble and die same mdhood.s of agitation been pursued as 
were followed m British territory 

This aspect of the history of the iccent unresi seivos to cm 
phosisc the duty of the Indian Governmcnl to devise a policy of ex¬ 
tended education and increased facihtiey for tiainmg sLudenLs, male 
and female, for future careens. It is suggested Ihat theie shrukl be 
close observance of two principles^quahly in the standaid oT edu¬ 
cation and uniformity of practice within the various presidencies 
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[ And other provincei^'*Such priociples are foUoired in European 
countries with roos^ beneficial effects. Surely they might with equal 
profit be adopted in India. Insistence on a minimum standard of 
efficiency would not involve any curtailment of the provincial 
autonomy so-jealously upheld by the local Governments. That the 
^ time for a general uniform advance has come is clearly indicated by 

' the drcumitance that a leading Induin citizen, Mr. Gokhale, has 

introduced into the Viceregal I^slature a Bill for compulsory and 
, free primary education of boys. It is not the purpose uf this article 

I to take sides in the controversy aroused by.this significant action, 

f but an examination of the difficulties confronting Mr. f^okhalc's hold 
4 scheme may not be out of place , 

Mr. II. W Orange, the late Director-Oencral of Education, 
in his quiiKiuennial report for 1903-7, stated that there are in Bntish 
India more than eighteen million boys of an age to attend pnmary 
* schools and that in 1907 the number of boys in such schools was 

1 31630,668 and the number of teiiLhcrs 140,000 If Mr Gokhalc’s 

Hill were passed provision would have to be made for the primary 
i eciuf^itifin of from six to nine million more boys, a'ld of course the 

' I number of teachers would have to be pro[)urtLonalely increased Now 

it is well known that although there are training colleges for teachers, 

I the standard of the primary, teachers In all |)arts of the country 

I leaves very much to be desired. The question is whether enough 

I IS being done or purposed to attract a better class teachers 

f At an educational conference held under the chairmanship of 

j Mr. Harcourt Butler, the Member for Education, at Allahabad la&t 

cold weather, it was suggested that the salary of the teacher in pn- 
I Diary schools should be raised from Rs 8 to Ks 13 (16s ) [ler month 
But has not the c'ost of living in India increased within the lost few 
year, in at lea.st the same proportion ^ As that is so, the profession 
will continue to be grassly underpaid Nowadays in India an 
ordinary groom draws nearly as much as the proposed enhanced 
scale of |iay for teaching It is not iiiircasdimble to ihink that the 
I members of a noble profession should be better rnnuncrated than 

i menial servants [f knowledge is to be* dilTuscxl and the moral 

} and inlehectua) standard of the using generiition is to be gcneially 

improved greater attention will have to be devoted to the nurseries 
and the nurses. It is in the pnmary school that the boy will receive 
many of his first and most lasting impressions , and a very great 
deal depends upon the example and culture of the master 

The tendency of the higher educational system in India has 
been to turn out year by year hundreds of persons sufficiently 
instructed to take up Government positions and public appointineats, 
a Urge pro[}OttiOD of whom ran find nothing to do rs the supply 
greatly exceeds the demands V.;t it i<; universally admitted 
that the crying need of India to-day ix education. Why not llier 
rommenre at the top and at the bottom at the same time ^ Why 
not raise the' standaid of degree and make it uniform in each 
of the provinces ? At the same umo it %hould be insisted that 
every area should have the same facilities proportionate, of course, 
lo population for enducation. Take lor example, the Bombay 
Preardency. The primary school should be placed within easy 
reach uf tin; people, or the means of reaching thrni should be 
improved. The Presidency should be divided into educational 
districta, regulated by the niimbiT 0/ primary schools wuhin the 
area. From these pnmary schools the best and most pron.^smi; 
children should be selected to go to the secondary school or roilegu, 
from thence, in due time, there should be soicction of the promising 
yuQllis logo torward to the university—the culmmatmg’pouit of an 
educational course in India. Brfnrp. a boy entered the secondary 
Bcliool his parents should he requued to state their intentions as to 
his calling in life, and tne rem^ind^r of his educational course 
should be devoted, os far as may be practicable, to fitting him, 
generally and specifically, tor that calling Cure should be taken 
^ to point out to the parents, before they come to definite dcdsion on 
( the nuttier, that in view of rhe economic change? and developments 
if of the day technical and prai'lical knowledge of arts and manufac^ 

\ tures IS likely to offer fitf better xopc for a career than the mowded 
professions of law and medicine. Sliould the youth go forward to 
the university his final studies there should bo the avenue directly 
leading to the particular trade or profession selected. 

is most important that at the University the young Indian 
should be provided with accommocUtion on the lines adopted 


by Oxford and Cambridge from their institution. In the speeches 
and writings of educationists such as Dr. Garfield WlUaoia and 
Dr. Ashutosh Mukerjee attention is again and again drawn to 
the regrettable fact that the growth in the size of Calcutta has 
placed the university in a densely populated porbon of the town. 
The university should be some distance from the crowded metro¬ 
polis, and residential hostels should be built in close proximity 
to the university buildings. The life of the student should be 
lendered mure attractive and healthy by the provision of gymnasia, 
racquet and tennis courts, and cricket and football grounds, 
and other outdoor pastimes should be organised. This policy 
would remove .some of the temptations which now assail the 
students at a time when they ore plastic and inipressionable, and 
on the athletic field they would |have opportunities for developing 
those characterisiics which make for a better type of manhood 
and a higher mural tone. Aa things are, there is ample evidence 
that many of the students are compelled by iheir poverty to resort 
to quarters where the surroundings arc far from helpful. Very 
often they are fresh from country places and gain their first ex¬ 
perience of life in a large town—a life wxth many hazards 
trials—in these crowded and undesirable surroundings, where, 
removed from the eye of the university authorities, they may be 
the prey of the sedition-monger In this way there is a great 
wo-slogc of the noble potentialities of young manhood. Would 
It not be belter and fnr cheaper in the long run, to remove Uie 
university lo a quiet suburb and plan the buildings and equipment 
upon more modem lines, with the accompaniment of hostels, 
gymnasia and playgrounds? Thu transfer may cost much, but 
will not dijmoialiscd and scdition-ridden students, the probable 
niissionanG!i of disaffection, ultimately losl more? 

The aphnriiiiii that education never ceases is true, or should 
be true, not only of the Indian student, but also of those Englisli 
officials who do such excellent work throughout the Indian 
Dependency I have written of the necessity for UTiifoniiity of 
standard and w| jnlity of opportunity in cducaboii throughout each 
province Could it not also be arranged that upon entering the 
Indian Civil Service the young officer should he notified that 
save m cxcepliorial ciicumsUncei and coses, his life's work will 
be Lonfiaed not only to I ho ixirticular province lo which ho k 
[K isLcd, but Ob tar as possible to one section of the province ? This 
will encourage and justify the civilian in studying local langimgcs 
and cusluiub in much more detail than is at present possible. A 
great deal would thus be done to promote that personal ciwitacl 
between the Bntish administrators and the Indian people of their 
districts, on which the future progress and contentment of the 
country largely depends. 'Hiere would flow from this closer 
knowledge greater sympathy, coupled with belter understanding of 
the aims and objects which the more advanced Indians have in 
view It is odnnttedly difficult to bring to the Western mind the 
'art that, notwithstanding the division of six years ago. Bengal 
Proper, as it i'» now tcrniu'l, even when the gieat areas of tfie native 
.•states arc excluded, !s almost as large as the United Kingdom^ 
But undei the English system of local administration the idea is 
never cnrcilainud of trunsfernng a junior official of, say, the Kent 
County Council to work within the area of die Nortliuinberland 
Council Save whjn they successfully apply for some higher poet 
elsewherc^and these cases are the exception, not the rule—ibe 
officials of the local government bodies in England remain in t^e 
same county or large b«>rnugh through their working lifetimes, and 
gain their promotion there. It followa that they are closely 
acquainted with the aims and the objects, the hopes and the fears, of 
the people livuig within their administrative areas 

There can be no doubt that similar knowledge would be 
acquired in India if officials were kept not only m the same province^ 
but also for a much longer period than is now usual m 4he same 
divisional area of the province. This should at i—r be done 
as regards the less important and district appointQieiits^ whilst 
the present practice might be rononuedi though srtth nifich less 
frequency of transferp in respect to the higher poets. In this way 
both in the redm of education and of admiDistration the Govern¬ 
ment have it in their power to standardise and oigaiufe British 
India. Equality of education and utufbraiily of standard idU 
have been combined with a moat dfisitable syatam of lM|Sl|]g tho 
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dviliiui adminiitzaton m bovdi idtb the pooplo mi the piobleme 
best knoim to tham. 

It nuy be argued that dhh all thb the fMoblem of oon- 
mercialaod industrial eapamrinn win renain aot only unaohedi 
hut almost untouched. My reply ii that if, by the difluiion of 
elementary education, the UMidard of ideas of the avenge lyot 
is raised, and he is brought to understaiid the rudiments of 
business, he will be placed on a higher |datibrm than he has ever 
before occupied. The truism that the luxuries of one generation 
are the necessities of the next simply means that the standards 
or life and its requirements are continually rising. The rise 
IS most rapid where education Is good and thorough. We may 
expect, therefore, that there wiH low from the education of 
the Indian the same class of benefits as flow from that of the 
European There may be considerable difference m the intensity 
of the two stieami; but the main result of educating the Indian 
will be the increasing demand he will make upon Indian com¬ 
merce, and (he stimulation of industry such an increased demand 
will bring. 

Ill my judgment it will be a mistake to attack this great 
problem of e^cadonal dilTusioa piecemeal. In the long run it 
will be best and cheapest to face the situation boldly now and 
lu lay out a sufficient sum to meet the main requirements Of 
course we shall he told once again that India is poor, and that 
her resources are not equal to an ambitious programme of 
educational diffusion. This, no doubt, is true, but docs any om: 
believe that India must ever remain in this state? And, con 
sidering the great ends in view, is she not equal to carrying on 
her shoulders for this purpose the burden common to all avilised 
nations, namely, the burden of a National Debt? Eacli day 
th<; scope of India’s advancement is increasing. By scientific 
treatment land that has been lying fallow for gencratiosis is 
being brought under cultivation. As a conspicuous instance 
reference may be made to the great additions to the cullivated 
area in India through the medium of the Punjab canal colonies. 
New methods for improving the quality and prod'ictivencss 
of the soil are being discovered it the experimental model 
farms; and the agriculturists are being taught how to turn their 
land to most pro&tabic account. The co-operative credit societies 
are doing much to reiieve the ryots from what has seemed the 
irremovable load of indebtedness to the money-lender Signs of 
real and steady, if slow, progress are discernible at every turn 'fhe 
great need for their acceleration is a ditfusion of education whereby 
India's {.leoples will be erubled to develop and improve economic 
potentialities A system uf education workiog up from the bottom 
and down from the top concurrentiy must surely find the centre of us 
giavity and enormously promote the interests of India. Remunerative 
occupation goes to make a happy people' when they are actively 
engaged in developing and improving their economic condition 
they will ffiid no time for devoting thought and cneigy to movements 
of doubtful profit to ibemaeHes and the country. In short, the 
salvation of India undur Britisb rule rests upon the enlightenment 
of the masses. 

Speaking at the Rankers' Inftitute m May last. Morley 
staled that India’s indebtedness amounted to 390 millions sterling, 
and that btJ assets in public works, etc., were jag millions. Thus 
Indians liabilities are Mr more than covered, and In one sense she 
ha& no Debt. Why not, thgn, treat the capital outlay 1 have suggest 
ed for education and the necessary machinery to bring it up to 
date an investment on which interest will be paid in the future 
in the shape of a higher standard of comfort, a greater commercial 
and industrial skill? With her van population thus equipped and 
educated, India will not only offer ample securities for her Debt, 
but will he a fructifying aiset within the Empire, offering to Bntam 
and her dominions the second hugest potential market in the world. 
And it will be a market whoM goodwill is certain to be on the side 
of Britain's sonii because of the boon Britain boa oonfeired. The 
signs of a steady progress are already visible, and what is now 
Toquiied la to provide the means for acedemtion of the progress. 
Indians will tee that 'siich provision, in the shape of a general system 
Of education, is ddh to the forest and epip^tiietk purpom 
thd British GovMiimetit Tluit will be mvived/ln the minda of 
inyiMs of Indiana the Ming of offbetion/fbr the British Raj 
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against which the Indian agitator will thundSNin vain when there | 
is oommekOial cnmetti and an of knowledge. 

Under tiiM conditioM a communhf with something to lose i 
will be evolved, and it will be natutallf slow to 
substance for the shadow the agitator plocM before its members. 

If education has any meaning at all it riiOQld have the effect 
spoken of by Mr. Benadn; **11 seems to sse that the whole 
progress of life and thought, of love mi clarity, depends upon oilr 
coming to understand each other.” Would that the idea untelying 
this sentence formed the central thought of all persons to whom 
there stands committed a share in the care and ptog res i of IndiSk 
We Indians wish for it, knowing how much botii sides have to gain 
therefrom. The outcome of educmional diffiision must be that 
India will Rod an increased hope from its ordered uniformity and 
from the progress following on educational development. Method 
and reasoned organisation will at last be harnessed to the life of the 
people, for whom careers will be opened nut only in law and 
mediane, bat in commerce, trade, and Government service, both 
civil and military. 

It IS to this, and from this, development of India as part of an 
Imperial whole that we must look for the means of strengthening 
her and the Empire at one and the same time. For India must 
remain one of the pillars 01 the British Empire—and a most 
important pillar, because she is to-day the Empire’s largest potential 
market and the greatest reservoir of man-power within the limits of 
British heritage. That is why the education of her people is so vital: 
vital because of the future increase of her commerce, vital because 
of the almost unlimited areas of cultivatiou within her bouodaries, 
%ital because of her defensive strength and as a half-way house to 
the great self-governing States of South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand By education there can be trained a people whose past 
history has proved that they can be fighters and can show a loyalty 
to their leaders unparalleled in history. Therefore the motto to-day 
for British and Indian statesman must be, **£duate, educate, 
educate.” 

lAwk for a j^assing moment at the question of man-power. 
The Bntish Empiic uas perhaps fifty-iix millions of white men; but 
these arc scattered in four continents—strategically 8 bad position. 
Canada could be absorbed by the United States, South Africa 
overrun, and Australia atUcked before sufficient help from the 
Mother Country could reach them. Yet India could put troops into 
South Africa an quickly as they could be sent from Eogbnd; she 
could land soldiers in Australia long before Eogland could do so, 
and forces from India could reach Western Canada almost aa soon 
as from England. Still more India from her vast reservoir can 
supply Ihtu’unds wnere England can only send hundreds. In the 
noble speech in which he urged conciliation with America Burke 
said . " Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of 
keeping up ihe concord of this Empire by a unity of spirit, Ihough 
in a diversity of operations 

Never was thi^ great conception more applicable than in this 
restless age. If by education the myriads of India con be taught 
that they aie guardians and supporters of the Crown, Just as are the 
white citizens of the Empire, then the realisation that India and the 
self-governing dominions stand and fall together, bound by a 
community of interests and a common cause to maintain, will have 
come. Britain and )ier sons will demonstrate to the world and to 
herself at the same time that the cement of self-interest, thp amalgam 
of an identity of fate, compels the constituent portions of the Empire 
to work for the defence of all parts. It is only from the realisation 
of this identity of interests that Great Britain can remain the fore¬ 
most of Slates, for by herself she has not sufficient population to 
defend her vast commerce and Empire. She can only retain her 
unique position by frankly securing tlie co operation of all her 
dominionj and dependencies in the commercial and perhaps 
ultimately the military contest between herself and the modern 
military and naval European and American States. India supplies 
the men, while the self-governing dominions and the Mother C^tty 
supply the energy and directing force Hence it is imperative to 
give IndJans the education to At them for their Aiturerd^in the 
British Empire. 

Aga Khan, m the Natmnl Rtvim* 
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Em the kind consideration of H H the . 

I 

'rilR HUMBLE MEMORIAL OF . • . LaL, 

I Master in High School. 

^ May it please Your Highness 

Hail, hail io you I a thousand Limes all hail, 

Hail unto you t again, again, all bail 
Your kingly glorious magnificence causes to quake my inmost 
self,' that withers up my senses. My limbs fail, my mouth is parched, 
my body quivers, my hair stands on end, my pen slips and my 
mmdeeems whirling. I am not able to stand, but your kind, 
gentle and loving ruling over us, your anxious aioliciiude ior our 
wellbeing and your complete identification of yourself with our 
interests, making our joy your own joy and our soirow your own 
sorrow has created strong and indissoluble tics of love and aflfcction:— 
All are strengthening me to express my confused ideas as to 
your umnanifest divine^devotion. Your fiowery speech coupled 
with your sweet eloqueuco, rejoiang in your perfect equilibrium 
or well poise, that was first uttered in my favour, walking along 

the way from S-to the T-Camp^ on iSth January, 1896, 

enbeaitens me more to solicit your kind and merciful attention 
to my humble and poor memorial full of philosophic terms 

Happy, you Lord, who have obtained such a lordship, sjion 
laneously offered as an open door to the highest bliss on high. 

Your hospitable board ia the meeting place of representative 
men of all castes and aeed, and these unifying gatlierings are not 
so oomnAn, even in the State, that we can saenfice the chief of 
them without severe loss. AU of your State officials and monagen 
) with their conscientious hearth, with senses free from attraction 
and repuhSoo, mastered by their puYified honesty are executing 
their obligations through your unbounded righteous justice. 

Heroes or the warriors followed by ibeir well disciplined 
r chiefs, ready for your sake to give up their lives trained in divers 
^ weapons and missiles and all well skilled in war, are wise to know 
too :-^That to be indestructible by whom all this is pervaded, 
and none can work the destruction of tbai imperishable One. 

* fhliisagsBsiiradacuBMBU WcfhsUvfeaaj fawlo dm aaoths gsnaiac 
. c o s s pe dti oB cenqiaiabls Is it to briUlms cf dtetioat sabde^ ef phnowgihic 
dMsgbt iBd-*biivby,-*id.> CsM*. 


The doctors and physicians straining at every nerve m bodies of 
the embodied One, who is eternal, perpetual and all pervasive, 
in whom they are content, abhorrent of all renounced attachments, 
perform their duties, paving your throne with universal good* 
longings, very friendly. The personal servants with officers having 
a mingled sound, atorunng ro fire the cannon thundering to re-echo 
from earth and sky, call their good-wiihes on your departure to 
return safely. And that-^had they not been expeiienced at those 
your troubles of voyage and a long turn in foreign lands, commiUing 
hostility to your tender age, where He sustained you by His 
natural favour, nothing would be here to impress on bemg as 
evenly balanced as they sit harmonized, devoted wholly to Him 
for your sound health. All multitudes of savage beasts and 
wonderful birds in your Zoological Garden and all prisoners 
and jail-birds who are in and out of your Pnsoti confessing their 
failings unite to expire their genuine gratitudes for your looking 
them after, over and over again. A jdenty of us your menial 
servants together with all the subjects dwelling m your upright 
authority, haie a great vigour on your justice, and return out 
grateful thanks for your so indifferent rectitudes and generosilits. 
.^uch-like steadla.<t king, 1 dare say, is only one Your Highness, 
that was never mastered by these attachments to scenes and 
fairs. No scene and fair are here, indeed, but have you 
invented them as obstacles attaching to common eyes which set 
without them on your unipanifest meditations devoted wholly to 
God. For you are foreknown that the excited senses of even 
a wise man, though careful, impetuously carry away his pariencto 
But woe me I pitiable am I, who with intelligence overpowered 
by greed, see no guilt in the destruction of harmony with the 
divine will, and no sin in working for fruit. Fie, fie! I being 
overborne by a set of aoguiah arisen out of your inaudible 
recommendation ordering to reopen my whole poor salary since 
the date of its increase, am engsged to commit a great crime in 
revexing the well-harmonued your seat Excuse me, phase, this 
speech set forth to you, is in accordance with our thankful best 
complimenti to your indifferent and compasaiooEte jnstioe, and 
bear it now according to all rdiaquUhmentB whether jfood or 
evilg imbued with which have alraady gut away the bouds 
of action, that are hostile to peace on big^. Vour works are 
an Aee from desin^ yoitr acticos are burn^ up by tthfiieof 
wisdom, yon have baeia fitted now fer being called ttip sage. 
And sags attaina paaesy into whom alldmitMlow, aari^pifiow 
into the oeeaBk which la AIM afUi wilavp boi Mhiini 
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* wt he who desiies desire. While true it’s eveoi how could such 
a grM nttliy dtum of dif AM (Mice elsewhere; if you would 
not let them get into om peaceful? You act 
placing all actions in peace, and passing heyond all attachments 
you have been such unaffected by sins; as a lotus leaf by the 
waters. None can, where as He inspiies *Me’ and expires 
* Exists,' f>., *1 am’ tn this body, be there so welcomed ssge as 
you, at present, in the State, who having abandoned attadiments 
Co kingships perform your actions only by the body, by heart, 
by wisdom, and even by the senses, for the purification of the 
self. As the man venly who rejoices in the self, with the self is 
satisfied, and is content in the self, for him there is nothing to do, 
though seems he to be working^ So, my Lord, is the propei 
cause to the contact of your blessed person, that resembles the 
oiff, to the philoBopher*i atone. For a thousand poverties are as 
well seen to scamper through your generosity; as the blackness 
of iron leatea it to glitter up os pure gold, by a single touch of 
Che stone told And still they both are unknown iiow to do so 
good Your business is with the justice only, never witti its 
•fruits, and hence you let not the fruit of Justice be your motives 
as are you not to injustice attached In this there is no loss of 
effort, nor is there transgression. But even a little of this businesb 
frees you from great fear. No body the wiser.—the determinate 
•reason, with whidi you aro imbued, is but one in this mortal life; 
many branched and endless are the thoughts of the .rresolutc 
They offer birth as the fnnt of action and prescribe many and 
various ceremonies for the attainment of pleasure and lordship. 
It is all with desire for self, with supreme abode for goal But 
here you are since tiie very first happy to get this open door to it, 
and known that for them who cling to pleasure and lord&hif^ 
whose minds are captivated by such speech, is not designed ^his 
determinate reason, on contemplation steadily bent And ever 
since you first took this monardiy in hand, we always have found 
Your Highness preferring mercy to the severity of justice, reputation 
•of generosity of rewards and kind love with the poor to z»il of 
'buildings and other inventions. Although to these preferences 
your unaffected aaint person cleaves never anyhow, bu^ lo 
fasten our sense-objects on a pleasing contrast and to the better¬ 
ing of our lives have you to adopt. \a you are the seer of the 
Essence of things; so the truth ab.mt both the unreal and the 
real having no being and never ceasing to be rcspeciively^ has 
been perceived only by Your Highness. Bravo * O .sinless mighcy 
armed, let us thank to the Most Higli, who graciously created 
your only high born being neither musing on the sense objects 
Ooi oaring for their attachment, from which arises desire, from 
desire comes forth anger, from anger [Kocceds delusion, from 
delusion confused memory, from confused memory the destruction 
^ dtscriminodon, from the destruction of discrimination the 
muser himrelf perishes. But yours the well disciplined being, 
iHiicb these torment not, O chief of justice, balanced m pain 
and pleasure^ steadfast, is fitted for inmortality. 

And had you ever, I dare say, been attached even to these 
your ever lasting memoriaJsthe renewed and enlaiged City 
Palace containing the wonderful variety of castles; Uie Courth of 
jusrice, full of various beautiful thmg 8 ;and other innumerable 
pretty public hoiiseb, scattered thioughtout the State; you would 
never have liked to frequent hither and thither and for weekh 
the forest life bitter hod hitter. 

Not many things, in bet; O joy of us, could give me greater 
ideosure, in this circuit tour of the sun ; than even a little of your 
praiseworthy, weilrpoisad character, bold in cricket-moor of the 
goa It is all too: to suffer rpy gratitudes lying under suspicion ; if I 
may nUt ibink touch of your favourable clemency that has entrusted 
US 10.80 godd, and so ktog experienced, newly appointed Director 
who it hif^ly rsnowtied, hi emendhig the schools, and in carrying on 
the Public InitnictiQa have been reputedly piaisei^ by Government 
IPf rulea. All hia anangemeats in the State jifilucation are am- 
teffOi p fOtt toMMemtl tobuffd iriU those gtoaoue 


ambitions that are inducing Your Highness to distribute your 
undiminiriiings rewards among ourselvhs, ks we are so long deprived 
of our rights, which were shovm to your first tOUi in 1896. 

Our Head-Master Sahib’s present promoljon unites us to expire 
our heartfelt thanksgivings with all our good wishes for your long 
life and proepenty. His appreciation of taking my services under 
him has eaushd me to exalt my joys to approach to Your Highness 
with this. 

Although your sympathetic identification, oonscientioua justice 
and sweet eloquence are altogether strengthening me to commit my 
rights to the memory of Your Highuesa, but, however, I, on account 
of re-troubling you for such a minute thing as a portion of my so 
long kept back wages, am more fearful than post; lest the rage 
arisen out of your unmanlfest divine-devotion, manifested unworthily 
by myself should be so great as to deprive me of my reserve to the 
last. But because of your non-attachment to wealth shown to 
your recommendation, I shake off this paltry impotence and aau- 
guinely hoping to be excusing for so long a trouble of audience 
and favouring the rights with all good-wishes by Your Highnos 
I bid farewell. 

Fare ye well > and if forever 
Still forever fare yc well. 

Petty Larceny. 

(Bv OuK Special Kleptomaniac) 

|Morro.^“Wu is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you hnd it.''-'A?^fwirtfo/r Fipifo.] 

Some girls marry well , others happily. 


Liitle Willie ” Say, pa, wliat is a diplomat ? * Pa ; “A 
diplomat, my son, is a {.lerson who ca.i prove a man is a liar without 
calling him one. 

A MAN can nevp' do two things well at the same tune, if being 
in love one of them. 

OhriLTi: Boy (answering the telephone for the Ant lime in hia 
life) ’'Halloa ' Who’s liiere 

" I’m one hundred and Ave ” 

“ Go on. It’s time you were dead »” 

VV HEN a man relates that be has just got married it will piuale 
you whether he wants congraiuhtion or sympathy. 

“ l>j you believe in patent medicines 

" Raihtr ' My brother has beneAtec! very much by ihem.’' 

“Which kind did he lake ? “ 

" None He’s a chemist.” 


LYRA INEPTIARUM 

{Dtdixatid to iht' compiler of the Great Ihoughts^* of i^ia 
Wheeler Wilcox. J 
Simplicity. 

Howkvuv full this crowded world, 

■'here’s a.ways room for a simple bard. 

It had need of me, or 1 would not be, 

J am here io make things less hard, 

* And to extricate poor souls from drowning 
111 the abysses of Robert Browning. 

Smile's self-help. 


hMiLE a little, smile a little 
Asyougoabng; \ 

Even though your kine be kittle 
And your bones are growing bnttle. 
Smiling makes them strong 
Not alone when things are booming, 
Bnt when griefs incessant glooming 
Ties you up in kinks. 

Smile—tis better than consuming 
Alcoholic drinks. 
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H0T4CE. 

WXm mrM^ to tii Uanagtr plias4 
fmto youf Numher^ tui not 

C^S^§ wktoA £f ths^ number of the 
paper m the Post Office. 

‘ ) We have receded many cf$mplaints 
' fivm tubecribers hboui nm-receipt of 
* tkapaj^ and have ftnwarded them to 
. the Aiitmaste 9 ‘Genera/f who is veny 
kindfy holding an enquiry. We would 
\ request our tubscnbers when th^ do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
the Pbstmaster-General of their Circle^ 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made, The date of the missing 
issue should be ghten in every case, 

: A postal con^laint dues not require a 
postage stampy if the words ** fhstal 
Complaint ” are written on the envelope, 
^ our subsenbers co-tperate with us 
me hope to check this growing evil 
very soon, THE MANAGER, 


Wanted 

Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
' canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti* 
culars about themselves. For 
tenns write to —The ^Xanager, 


MuhammadaB Yoiid» ! 

BduousoT obtuniqg lemoe indie 
Eutlndkn lUilwaf should tpplf to 
the undenigned. Thej mail be in¬ 
telligent, not over si, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Praferenee 
^'11 be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their applicatiooB 
the candidates should state their quali- 
hcalions and age, and should furnish 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. > 

S. M. SHERIFF. 

Bnr.-nl-Lniirp 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem Lesguey 
58, liower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


r*--I ^ 

Urdu TruuUtimi of Prof. Vunb^R 

Western Gihnn in Eastern Ijids 

(Book 111) with Portniti of Prof. Vamt^ry and 
11. H. The Aga Khan to whom the book ib 
dedicated b>—ZAFAR OMAR. w.A. 

Price Re. 24>. 

Tj be had at — 

Tie Dnty Beeb Depet, Aligarh. 


Wanted 

Applicationa for the post of Medical Officer in the 
M, A- 0 . College, Aligarh. Men of European qualifications 
^ only need apply now. Initial pay will be Rs. 200 Per mensem 
and lodging free. Further particulars and information may be 
obtained by correspondence. Applications with testimonials to 
reach the Honorary Secrata^, Aligarh College, by the 
xSth September, 1911. 

> 99.11 


I A Boon to 
I Law Students. 

I 

A Glossaiy 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Died in Leage’s Roman Private Law 

I 

By 

Nr. WmniB AB, B.A. ((hoB.), Am-at-Lw, 

^ Pidessi r af Roaien ail Eadish Uw 
it the FUan Law Colkgt, Beahbsn. 


Price 10 Annas, 

To be had <rt— 

The Office of **The Comrade,*’ 

109, RipM Street, CdcetU. 


Back Numbers 

M 

Of the Comrade, if available, can be sup¬ 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue If 200 
applications for the first number (which is out • 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. ‘ 


e 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

or 

Monlana Mohamed Ismail 

Of iHC Department op Pdblic Instructiov 
IN THE United Provinces. 

Hm OriERtil hibBilui Ci., OrigRt Heuep 

Have pleasure in Announcing that eteht EMU per CMp void •* 
will be allotted to the Moitem Uili?enltf PlIM ftojpB « 
sand July until 3rst December 1911. The fiin edUido idU , 
soon run out. It \i hoped lovers of tbm prioelm fow 
of poetry will take advaotAge of this offer. 

Cloth Binoino - - Rri RA 







MatrimoiiiaL 

A young MahamniadAs belonging to a 
respectable family of Eastern Bengal, 
and reading in the hf. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, wants to marry a good looking 
and acc(mplished young lady of some 
well-to-do and merchant Calcutta 
bmily. AH cornespondence kept strictly 
confidenbaL Please communicate with 

S, c/o The Manager 

of the " Comrnifc,'’ 
t 09 , Street, Cakuiia. 

Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

ComniHioii, TrafdBag, 

Adfertbug and hdeDtmg Agency. 

Mofuasil customers always need things 
purchaAble in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
mte and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 
tyrtii 

S. H. BEDIL. 

MaNAOIR, MOSLBU CCMMISSION AC.PNCV. 

Xojhan ButMtfiigSt Bellasu Rr^ad, 
BOMBAY 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavounng tn supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
mles than you could buy direct from 
Bomba) Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD ft CO., 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

OMea r—133, Fm« RmJ, Fort, 


SroMb ^Moiipo^ Kalhkiwor. 
TAinpUc AdArao I— -AKg.'’ Roiabay, 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 


A ^ ^ 

mm 
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l» ALWAYS 
PROttUCBD • 

ev ouu m • 
COLOUR • • 
LINE 6 HALF 
TONE BLOCICft. 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COHmNTQF 
TA8TBFUL 
TYPOGDAPinr 


CXLCl/TIAPHOmm 

1 CROOKIDLANE 
CALCUTTA 




‘‘THE NEAR EAST’* 

A wet-kly journal of (Jricnlnl Fulilicti, 
LiteniLureT hinance mul rnmmene. The 
rccngnizftl orgAn of Mfislein InttrLsls in 
Knpknrt, Special LtPers from Conslanunople, 
Cairo, Teheran, Alhen>, (\prus, Brii'tsc]., Liu 
Rales of Subscription (incliidmt; po<«tagu to 
anv part of the world) three monlius 6r , six 
iri'inllife llj* , one > ear 2ar. Oflircs ThriAr- 
innrlnn House, t^lpl]lall Avenue, lAindun, EC 


Durur-i-Shabwar 
Oiwan-i-M«aUa of Haxrat Ali. 

Translated by the lure Moulana Amjac' AIi, 

r .^ 1 ttjh tnfTCpH PK1 n m ^ V 

To ho haJfrom SYED MANZAR AU, 

Sut^EJthr, " The OfJ Bay/’ Benares 


ALUKSEER AERATED POWDER. 

'rhe powder makts witli uicl'iiary 
wDter the purest, the must delicious, 
cooling, digestive, and eiVervcsciag 
dnnks lit absolutely the loavest ca*^t 

Soft, Lenoa, Rom, Ginfor, Piocopplo. 

I Ih tin ofany Vrtriety mil'‘^Nodrinks, Kc. 1.14 

4 Ibi ,, ,, ,1 40 ,1 ,, I o 

I I 1 b „ M .. 20 ,, U 9 

ALUkSETLR ( OMJMNY, 

C/ive Street, C'llcutta. 


WanlEd—IjiierTneiliiiic and uno Kn- 
TT antra iruiice ]>Aw»id Muualman 

10 f%4ch in the Islamia n ml, Mohaindi Pay 
tu tie' rtOttled by oumrnuriLaling with, and 
appli:alKm>i tu be sen. ,0. - 

TIIK MANAGER, 

ISLAMIA SCHOOL, 

Afohiwtdt, Ih\Uui hhuiiOhdh.) 



WAN"! ED 

^ ^ ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in alldlotrictotopuohtheoala 
of "The Comrade.” Fortermo, 

Communicate with the Menafer, 
109, Ripen Street, Calcutta. 


Matrimonial. 

VounK Aligarliian of very hi|;h family, af;o 
22, 'trill lirst cldsb Governmenr ofricct in Dom- 
Itay rrc..idcncy, wishes to correspond with a 
yoiini; lady of noble txirnciinn, or her guanlian 
uitli a view to malrinumy hiricl confidence 
in conrespondence dehire<l. FMi communicate 
with Casmopolitnn. c/o “TllK f‘(JMRADF,” 
Calculla 


Matrimonial. 

A ynuiif* Muli.iiiimadnn of distinguialied 
arademicnl caretr, birih and «oiial position. 
Ix'loTiging to nil indi‘|iciidtnl prnfc.i<non, wishes 
lo hear fiom guardians fif girls nf indeuendenL 
meanh with a view lo niHlrimntiv All com- 
niiinic.ilKins tn la* .idtlrisscd to X c/o Manager, 
"THE COMRADE,*’ 109, Ripon Street, 
CtlrutU. 


“Vittel” 
Grand Source 

is of high medicinal value in 
cases of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Kidney Troubles, etc. Can be 
had at all leading chemists. 

Sole Agents tn India . 

Pragjee Soorjee & Ca, 
3 , MulUdi Street, 
CALCUTTA. 



2i00, BOWBAZAR STREET 

CALCUTTA ^ 



Affb (sr tenu toMANAGER, 

”The Comnde,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 
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The G)iiinide. 


AugBit. 


siuScm Sn.K AND COTTON TIES. 

TiA«hr Wttwm Wulitac Dm. 

Thcie Lin arc woven in one iHece wiilioui 
■cam or Join and are vprciaJly adii|>ied for 
wear wiLh double collars Hundreds of 
paUemfi including while giouiuJ wuh BJm, 
Ked, Pinki Grey SLri[jes and Clieeki^ 

1 3 Mch. Ra. 1-2 far 6. 



The Latest Vogne Knitted Ties. 

The *' Made expre^dy Lo uur urdcr^ Colors 

Navy, Gr«en» Cnrnsun, Saxe, lilue, Myiile, rtiT 

Aniiaa 8 oach. 


Tha Ra. ** Jawol ” Tla^ A firmly kniucd Tie, ljrigli(l> 
Sillc dnishH. Specially inaile Jor m in the following 
rolohi ’-Itiuclr, Nuvy, Ortnip flrown. Wine, Gn*), 
Scarlet, vie. 

Splandid valna-'Ra. 1 aach. 





Faihionable Crochet Ties. 


The “SIiIIbi” inadv uitii bjiccial plum ncok 
land to allow of iht-ir piihsiiig readily through ii 
dipiiNe collar Ver) showy noil nulle iLu rage nl 
imHcnt. /n rich colois '~(trila, Broi.n, Wim, 

Oriin, Kmemlef], llluc, lU 


Gnnd valiw, Ra. 1 -B aach. 

Thi'bC fii'K arc inMie of the He'll C<»llon 
and bilk \iims'-un neat nnd eflltLli\e— 
and guanniccd In give 
FiiIir' 


Elf yinl Evemng Dress Suite. 

Write for Sample of Materials. 



Dress Jacket Sisit 

Ajade from btai maUi auit^hic 
for wear m India, with Silk Liwiiig 

48«0 Co Ra. 8d«0 oompieib 


Dress Ceat Suit 

Mode Iroin LmsL matertals ^uilabli' 
ior TrufucaJ tVeor. 

Wjtti Silk Taring. 

Rl> lo Rtf. B8-0 CQinpleii- 
Sifk LiAed „ 10>0 tihlru 


jacket ^th SUh Rdf CoIUti Ooa(|)leta 
nod Ttdn Vl^owiyui^ 


^ Comfoitable. 


lice MaiceiU T>resk Vest 

Ra. 40-0. 


TktmrEDWKALQ,. 


Mitod w a l« MflWB. tt naChkaMOtSeM Nnapf Oanpuur, 300, 


4 - 
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STYLISH FROCK k MORNING SUITS. 

Write for Samples of Materiala. 



Memiug Coat Suit 

Mode from Ntw cHbcls in Tweedk, 
CfLsliincrcs StTgii^ VVorsIrdi, .ind 
the lailest in 7'rcni3enng<( 

Ks 36-0 to Ka 80-0 
Coiuplcle Suil, 


fcli|ua1!) ailaplcd fur buunt>i or 
Gincr^l Wear 


Frock Coat Suit 

Made from a fine seirctinn of 
Worsted;, AngoUa, Coahmereji, etr, 
Late<il Troiiaerings. 

Kn. 40-0 to Rs. 80-0 
CoiTiulete Suit. 

No Gentle nan a Wardrobe 
complelc without it 


SHIKAR SUITS, BREECHES AND JODHPURS. 


Saj You want to see Samples. 






'^1 * 


Shikar Suite. 

MnJe from llr>iiiLf.pun^, Shikar 
f'tolhs, do. PnctM fiom Ks 26-0 
up. 



Breeches and Jodhpnra 

Made horn WhRe and Khaki Cordsi 
Tweeds. Drills, etc. l^nct« Omn 

I K. 7SR.. 3«a 


Everr garmaBl node hr ua is iiiamntaed le ■ 
|iro thorough sarrice and entire satibfactlan. lelest 
Cut—Perfect Fit—Tastr Fiuiill—art the Jtstiiirtiee 
qualiticis ef rtl our work. 



BowbazarStt Ca/ktHUBk 

II I . . .. M l .Il l ii n i I i j ig ^ 

ts CkloMli, md PabKiltad by MomMUD WpM 





The Comrade. 


A Weekly Journal Edited by <' Mohamed All 



Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

The truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, prodaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare 1 

—iWorrij. 

.'i v. ; ■» 

VqL 2. Siogl* Copy 
No. 7. AnoM4. 

Calcutta: Saturday, August 12, 1911. 

Aaniul Subacripliao 
Indian Ra. 12. Foraitn £1 
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The papcra are drawing up a list of peers who support the policy 
of Lord Halsbury. Their lists vary from 68 to 75, whUe the Liberals 
publish the names of 64 peers whom they regard as certainty and 
28 probables," though these lattei have not declared their policy. 

The followers of Lord Halslmry and other ” Diehaida " held two 
meetings in London on the 2nd instant. Lord Lovet presided at 
Chelsea where Lords Haisbury and Milner and Mr. Austen ChiA* 
berlain delivered speechea. Their assertions that they were deter¬ 
mined never to yield were received with cheers. The meeting at 
Holbom was addressed by Lords Selbomtand Willoughby de Broke, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Mr, K B. Smith. This building also was crowded 
with an enthusiastic gathering. The Liberal papers are confident that 
the Liberal peers will out-vote the followers of Lord Halsbury. 

'The House of Commons was thronged on the afternoon of 
the 7th instant on the occasion of the moving of the vote of censure. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr, Balfour were cheered on entering. Mr, Balfour 
asked what was the date of the granting of guarantees for the cceatioa 
of peers. 
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Mr. iVsquith replied that the advice was given to and accepted 
by His Mpjesty, after the Lords hod introduced their amendments 
(Cheers; The Pnrae Minister added that previous oommunica- 
tiunfs of a confidential character had taken place. 

Mr Balfour, in moving his vote of censure on the Government, 
dwelt on the gravity of the step that was being taken. Never, 
however, in all history, he added, was there a case more uigantly 
deserving of condemnation. He aflirmed that the Ministers had 
abused their powers and put themselves above the constitution 
for party purposes, to prevent the country from pfonouncing on 
HoTiie Rule. He thought Ministers should be especially carefiil 
in advising the new Sovereign, whom, he said, they had placed in 
a cruel position. Mr. Balfour said he believed that the advice 
had been given eight months ago. 

Mr. Asquith said he cordially welcomed the motion, as he was 
allowed by the King to disclose the communications which had 
passed. When the Government advised the dissolution 10*1910, 
he informed the King that the recommendation was dependent 
upon the eventual creation of peers to carry out the will of the 
country if an adequate Ministerial majority were returned. The 
King, after full conaideration and after discussing the matter in all 
its bearings, stated that ho hod no alternative but to accept the 
advice. Mr. Asquith added that the advice was only intended to 
apply in the event of the possible rejection of the Bill, or ita mutila¬ 
tion by tbe Lords. Only when this occurred last ihonth did he 
ask the King to exercise his prerogative. 

Mr. Asquith cmticluded:—" It has been my privilege to serve 
three Sovereigns. My conscience tells me that 1 have always 
striven to uphold the just privileges of the Crown, but 1 hold office 
not merety by tbe favour of the Crown, but on behalf of the people 
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I should be guilty indeed of treason at a supreme moment of a 
great struggle if I were to betray their trust ” 

Mr. Balfour’s motion was subsequently rejected by 365 votes 
to 246, 

Mr, F. ETSmith's speech was notable for its ironical alluficins 
to Mr Balfour and Lord l^nsdowne Mr Smith declared that 
the latter bad given Mr. Asquith a list of Peers as a contribution to 
the revolution. Mr. Balfour's vote of censure would leave the 
Government not one penny the worse. Another policy would have 
led to other results. ^ 

The House of (Commons was surroifhded by holiday crowds 
throughout the debate. Mr Asquith on leaving received an ovation. 
He took refuge ui a cab and drove to Downing Street. 

In the House of Commons Lord Hugh Cecil moved that the 
consideration of the Parliament Bill be postponed for three months 
He expressed regret that Mr. Asquith was ill. Nevertheless be 
would like to see him punished under the criminal Jaw. 

Sir Edward Carsem said that the Nationalists had dominated 
the situation thruugboutr He congtaiulated Mr. Redmond on 
bringing the great Liberal Party to its knees. Neither the Govern¬ 
ment, the ComrnonSi the Lords, nor the Crown had been free 
agents since Mr. Asquith’s blackmailing letter to the King on 
iSth November. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said that the King last November 
wu hilly acquainted with the true pohtical situation, and with all 
matters in dispute, of which Home Rule was one of the most 
important Mr. Churchill reproached l/ird Hugh Cecil for talking 
of possibilities of not and disorder when 70,000 dockers, some of 
them hungry, were actually on strike in liOndon. The Government 
refused all the amendments made by the Lords but proposed to 
insert amendments providing that before deciding whether a Bill 
was a Money Bill or not, the Speaker should consult resfionbible 
Members on both sides of the House, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Public Accounts. The Government also proposed 
a few minor amendments including a new clause forhuldiug the 
extension of the life of a Parliament beyond five years 

Mr. Balfour informed Mr Churchill that when the Unionists 
rctumed to power, they would repeal the Bill but not without 
substituting for it a measure re-fnrming the Houie of Ixirds 

On the House dividing, T/ird Hugh CctmI’s motion was rejected 
by 348 votes to 309. 

The House of Commons rejected by 289 votes to 145, the 
l>ords’ amendment to clause one relating lu Money Bills The 
Government amendment providing the Speaker w:tli a consultative 
committee evoked protests from Radical and Ijabour Members 
who declared that the Government thereby was attempting to save 
the face of Ixiid Lansdowne against the ** 1 lie Hards ’’ Eventually 
the amendments of Mr. Ho|)e, Unionisi, requiting the Speaker 
to consult two members appointed ai the beginning of each session 
from a panel of Chainnan by a Committee of Selection was 
accepted by the Government and adopted by the House. The 
clause preventing extension of the duration of Parliament was 
adopted. 

In the Houae of C'ommons, Mr. Churchill moved the rejection 
of the Lords’ amendment to the PaVliameut Bill excluding Home 
Rule from the sco(>e of the moasure. 

Mr Balfour said that this amendment alone was the cause of 
the Government’s criminal advict to the Sovereign He refused to 
participate further in the debate in view of the procedure whkh 
was almost conspicuous and signal infamy in the whole constitu- 
Ikusal history of the country. Thb amendment wa^ rejected by 
311 votes to aifi Two mww amendments were [wased without 
discussion and then a committee was appointed to draft the reasons 
for disagreeing “with certain of the Liird.V amendments,’' It is 
expected that a division in the Lords will not be taken before 
Thursday. 

The House of Lords was crowded when Lord Curson moved 
his vote of censure on die Government He reemphasised 
Jdr. Balfour’s denunciation of the Governmem’i abuse ul its powers 
and strongly denied that the Lords had tmnsfonned the Bills. 
Government refused amendnents in order to ftuilitate the passing 
ofaaerieiofmessureiiyhich the maJlCHrlty of the people cM not 
desire. Lord Crete in explaining the transactions with the King 


said, that at the interview which Mr. Asquith and he tu^ with the 
King on 15th November, they ascertained it to be Hii Mkjesiy'k 
view that if the opinion of the country vrere deuly defined by 
a general election, the creation of Peers might, in the last resort, be 
die only way of conclnding the dispute. His Majesty laced tliese 
contingencies and entertained the suggestion, although with tegitimtle 
reluctance. The King naturally felt as did the Govemtneat Chst 
if the Guvernment resigned and a dissolution followed, it would be 
practically impossible to keep the Crown out of the controveiaf; 
and this would naturally be most distasteful to His Majesty. 

On a division Lord Curxon's motion was adopted by 282 voles 
to 68. 

The Timrs has high authority for saying that Lord Crew^a 
reference to the King’s reluctance in connection with the suggestkm 
as to the creation of peers was made by request It 11 understood 
that Ixird Crewe’s fresh account of events in November was the 
result of visits by Lord Knollya to him and to Mr. Asquith. The 
Ttmfs and the Datfy Tthgfaph emphasise the passage in 
Lord Crew's speech in which his Lordship suggested the possibility 
of the " lamentable necessity " of an unlimited creation of peen. 
Both jiapers appeal to the peers to prevent such an eventuality. 
Morocco. 

Imfaiiencr is manifested in Paris at the continued silenoe 
regarding the progress of the “ conversations ” between France and 
Germany, while there is increasing itgitation in Berlin against the 
cession ol Togoland in exchange for a portion of French Congo. 
Authoritntive opinion in both capitals, however, anticipates a satis- 
factory diplomatic solution. 

The majority of the French papers are urging the convocation 
of a fresh Iniernalioual Conference on Morocco on the plea that 
Germany is purposely wasting time. A more hopeful tone is 
apparent in Berlin, though it is admitted that a considerable dne 
must elapse before the conclusion of the negotiations can be reached. 

The I’an German Press is most angry at the rumours that 
nniinny has abandoned a large part of her claims as regards the 
Congo, rile Pan-German organ Di$ Po^t funously attacks the 
Emperor, whoiii it holds responsible fur a change desenbed by the 
fiapcr as tantamount to a national disgTiice and shame. 

A liemkiflicial note states that although the tension between 
France and Germany is relaxed and the situation is improving, there 
still exists an extremely wide margin between the German clMins 
and the posMble French concessions. 

The difTcrent notes struck by official organs m Berlui and Paris 
concerning the negotiations are perplexing. Germans ait apparently 
letter bah&fied ailh the new basis of negotiations than the Frencli, 
who dilate upon difficulties ahead 

Telegrams from Pans and Berlin agree that Germany's demand 
IS now practically limited to the Hinterland of Cameroon and the 
French Congo. The Ijokalanztigiw declares that the attitade of 
Untish statesmen towards the Moroccan queston has again excited an 
anti-English feeling in Germany. 

The Spanish commander at Alcasai has ordered the Sheroafiaa 
garrison to leave the town or submit to the orders of Spam. 

The Moorish authorities have expelled from Agvlir Mr, Ostler, 
the correspondent of the Daily Expmi and another EnglishmaiL 
A mesuge to the Express from Tangier states that the conuamte 
of Befhn oflered to intercede on Mr. Ostler's behalf, but the oiar 
was declined. 

Great Britain is taking up vigorously both at Agadit end 
Tangier the question of the expulsion ot Mr. Ostler, and of ttto 
correspondent of the WestminsUr Gasetle^ Mr. McCuUagh. 

Persia. 

I r 1$ reported that the ex-Sbah has landed at Aihnf in Mazan- 
daran. A telegram from Kermanxbah states that Salai<^-lJaulsb 
has seized the Customs there and is bbckmailog the merchanla 
A telegram from Haitiadan states that a large section of the popo- 
latioD there La displaying Royalist sympathies. ^ 

The Chief Mujtehid has denounced the ex-Shah as on infidel 
and exhorts the people to unite in defence of Persik. 

Ain-ed-Dowkh has been appointed GoventonGehenl of 
Azerbaijan. 

A message received in k Beienbuig from Aatrafa# atites 
the eacBhah’a adherents aftwahaid fig^fing i»G 06 «|b 9 y 
Daiugban, sutdays’ march from Tcheraiii, held by the GovMinW 
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' tioopa. The fotces of the two aides were about equal, but the 
Govemmeot troops were better armed. The victory baa greatly 
ebted the supporters of the ex^bab. 

The French and Italian diplomatic representatives have 
handed a Note to the Persian Government similar m tone to that 
of Count von Quadt, German Minister, protesting ageuist the 
payment of their nationals, who are employees or pensioners of 
Government, through Mr. Shuster, Treasurer General. 

The Russian opposition to the appointment of Major Stokes 
as the organiser of the Treasury Gendarmerie at Teheian is growing 

The Nouoye Vremya considers the appointment dangerous 
to the maintenance of good Anglo-Russian relations, on the ground 
that Major Stokes* sphere must extend to Northern Persia in viola¬ 
tion of the Agreement of 1907. 

The Tinier says that the Russian objection is thoroughly 
understood and shared by Great Britian. The appuiutmcnt, con¬ 
tinues the paper, has been made subject not only ot energetic 
British protest to Teheran, but there is reason to believe of an urgent 
communication to the Government of India, whose authority is in¬ 
volved. The Times says the British Government is powerless to 
intervene, because Major Stokes has resigned his commission, and 
can only press objections lo the appointment upon the Persian 
Government. 

ITie Nifuoye Vr'^mya discussing the attitude of Great Britain 
regarding Major Stokes, the organiser of the Treasury Gendarmerie 
m Persia, says that Major Stoke-s ought to have been transferred 
elsewhere where his activity would not have been prejudicial to the 
good relations between Great Britain and Ru.ssia, whereas c;reBt 
Bntain has allowed her agent to place personal interest and predi¬ 
lections above those of the two friendly nations. If, the journal 
adds, Great Britain is obliged in this mattei to ask the assistance of 
a smill, weak Asiatic country agamst her own rebellious subject, the 
British treaties with Foreign Powers will present a very strange 
picture 

With reference to the Russian opposition to the appoint 
meat of Major Stokes, it is pointed out that while Russian, German, 
and Italian officers are engaged m miliiaiy service in Persia there is 
no British officer whatever. Mr. Shuster selected Major Stokes 
solely becaubc he was the only available Kurrpran officer knowing 
Persian capaLile of organising the Gendarmerie 

The British Minister in a note says that tlie Persian Governir.enl 
ought not tj persist m the appoirirmciit of Maior Stokes unless iL 
agrees that he shall not be employed in Northern Persia. If, the note 
adds, such an undertaking is not gnen, Great Britain will recognise 
the right of Russia to take what st^ps she thmkb necessary to ^afe- 
gwird her interests in Northern Persia Tlic Persian Oovcmmeiit’s 
reply states that the Government does nut intend to employ Maior 
Stokes in tnihioiy operations. The Persian Government’s reply tn 
the Note of Count von Quadt, German Miinster, protesting against 
payments of the subvention to German Hospital School through 
Mr. Shuster, instead of through M. Mohiard says, that the Counts 
discourteous language concemmg a high official has caused a painful 
imv^ssion. The reply adds that his fears are unfounded. 

The Russian Government, replying tc the Nole of the Persian 
Government, repudiates responsibiliues for tlie mtngues preceding 
die of the ex-Shah and declares that the Persian C*ovemment 
lias done nclhiog tu pacify the country*, and prevent constant 
mudaterial crises, and the petty machinations of facdons and fniitlesb 
inactivity of Mek Mejliss have coniributed to prepare the ground for 
the intrigues of the ex-Sbah. Therefore Russia now as before holds 
the Persian Government responsible for any damage private interests 
may sustam owing to internal disorders. 

Replying to Lord Ronaldsha> in the House of Commons, 
Sir Edward Grey said that the appointment of Major Stokes os 
organiser of the Treasury Gendarmeri in Persia could not be 
approved by the British Government, unless the conditions were 
coDSVtfliit with the spirit of the Anglo-Rusiian AgreemeoL The 
appointment was apparently rather v«|pie and might ^ apply to the 
T wfteld of Persia, if It applied to North Persia, there ul(igbt be strong 
' fot thinking it mconsistent with the spirit of ^ agieement. 


Tiwkey, 

After prolonged negotiations and a dramatic conference of 
tribesmen at Podgoritza the Malisaori, though professing little faith 
in Turkish promises, have accepted the Forte's concessions on the 
advice of the King of Montenegro and have agreed to return to their 
homes^Montenegro declaring that the contribution of maize to 
refugees cannot continue 

Indian Cricketeri. 

The match between the Indians and the Scottish Cricket 
Union began in glonous weather at Galashiels on the 3rd instant 
The Indians batted first and scored 195, of which total Mullah made 
51 Ferguson, the Scottish fast bowler, took five wickets for 36 
Scotland completed their first innings for 250, Warden taking seven 
wickets for 94 runs. The Indians completed their second innings fur 
165, in reply to which total the Scottish Cricket Union, who required 
111 runs to win, had scored 68 for three wickets when stumps 
were drawn The match thus ended in a draw In the match 
against the Scottish Counties at Perth the Indians batting first 
scored 165, to which total Meheromji was responsible for 50. Sive- 
wnght took SIX wickets fur 43 runs The Scottish Counties have so 
far made 173 for 7 wickets. 

1 UE match was resumed at i’ertb. 'fhe Scottish Counties 
completed their first innings for 210, Warden taking five wickets for 
8i. The Indians compiled 218 in their second venture, Warden 
scoring 60 and Jiiya Kam 8r Sivewnght look four wickets for 
41 runs 

Lecture by Su K. G. Gupta. 

Li<x;riJRJN(. at the Crystal I'alacc, Sir Krishna Gupta said that 
the Indians were a sensitive people, proud and tenacious of past 
achievements. The Colonies, he said, would do well to remember 
that the denial tn Indians of the ordinary rights of citizenship would 
not in any way lessen the diffirullies of ruling the Empire. Sir 
Knshna added .—''While there IS growing consciousness in India 
of tlie inevitable drawbacU of alien rule, there is also a widespread 
conviction that national salvation can be obtained under the foster¬ 
ing care and guidance of Britain. The best minds among the 
Indians eagerly gaze towards the goal bringing her on the level of 
the self governing ( olonies, so that she may take her place in the 
Empire not as a mrre Dejicndency, Lut on terms of equality and 
co-ordination." 

The Begum of BhopaL 

The Sultan received the Begum of BliupaJ, who U'os presented 
by the Bntisli Ambassador. 

Tlie Begum lias .subscribed five tbousrmd pounds to the fund 
fer the sufferers by the lecent fires in Constantinople. 

Midnapur Damage Suit. 

Mk. Justick Fietchek delivered judgment on Monday, the 
7th instant, in the Midnapur Damage Suit brought by Peary Mohan 
Das against Mr Weston formerly District Magistrate, the 
Deputy SuperinteudeRt ot Police and the Inspector of Police, 
Midnapur involving a charge of conspiracy by the defendants 
arising out of what was known os the Midnapur Bomb Conspiracy 
Ca-se. His Lord^liip has awarded plaintiff damages of Rs, 1,000 
against the three defendants with costs on scale No. 2 Whilst 
acquitting Mr. Weston of the graver charges of corruption made by 
the prosecution and stating that be had been misled by the other 
two defendants, his Lordship stated that from a legal standpoint 
Mr. Weston was on a similar footing to the other two. Hia Lord- 
ship in conclusion observed that the reason for the plaintiff's arrest 
was to put pressure on bis son, Santosh, to confess. 

Obituary. 

The Hon’ble Mir Allahbuksb Khan Talpur, a Member of 
Viceroy’s [.^gislative Council, died at Hyderabad (Sind) on the Sth 
instant. Deceased was a leading jagirdar and a special First Class 
Magistrate at Tando Mahomed Khan in the Hyderabad district He 
was for several years a member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
and was president of the Sind Mahomedan Association. He was 
only 44 years at the time of his death Deceased succumbed to 
a prolonged attack of dysentry. Much regret is felt throughout the 
Province. 
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]t is with a seiiflo of great relief and satisfaction that the Muham¬ 
madan public of Lucknow has received the 
Liccnied Ktbobi I news that (he Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces has rejected the rules proposed by the 
Municipality of Lucknow for the restnction and licensing uf Kabnh 
shops. The rules were passed by the Municipality m the teeth 
of the opposition uf Moslem public opinion expressed through the 
press and otherwise. They persistently clamouied that the rules 
were not required on the score of sanitation, but were really being 
promulgated on account of the increasing religious susceptibilities 
of the dominant Hindu [larly in the Municipiilily This public 
opinion was scofled at on the specious ground that the public is 
Ignorant of "sanitary requirements" which the Hindu "experts" 
in the Municipal Board alone could divine. The ludicrous and 
transparent attempts which were made by the Municipality to 
dilguiie the real motive for the undertaking of this anti-Moslem 
legislation in the name of sanitation, as exhibited in Rule 3, has 
fortunately not escaped the keen observation of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner who dehnitely stated that the legislation is not required 
on the ground of sanitation. Why then did the Municipality 
require it? A bare reading of Rule 2 of the proposed rules 
would give the answer to the query. It runs as follows 

"Applications for license to 0})en new sho\ts shall 

ordinarily be granted unless the location of (he pro 
posed sliop is objected to by any person occupying 
a shop or dwelling aparlmcnl contiguous thereto on 
cither side or within a distance of 0 feet in front of 
It or by the fre^jueators of ony * plaice of worship* 
situated within a distance of 16 feet from the proposed 
shop." 

Great ingenuity has apparently been bestowed on the framing 
of this rule to make it look as much like a non-i ontmversial and 
noD'Sectarian Irgislation as one could well imagine. But ne^’cr 
theless it is quite apparent, in the Municipal surroundings uf 
Lucknow, who the ''person objecting** and what the "pla(>r iT 
worship" would l>e. Surely not Muhammadan. ^Vhy then this 
magfiamnious width of language r The answer is that the Board 
has not the courage to spcvik out what it thinks and what it 
would like to be done An old established trade to which noliody 
ever before objected and which really less noxious from the point 
of view of sanitalion than tbe dirty and Imelly sweet-shops or the 
^yn-kachaun stallo, is attempted tc bo put down in this sneaky 
faihiun tii utter disregard of the wants and rornfoits of the poor 
masses of Muhammadans who live upon it. No wonder that the 
Hon. Mr.'VarniA and his noble band of followers object to separate 
eleclorate,which will render such proceedings difhcu)t,il not impossible. 
We invite the auention not only of the whole host of "Indo-Anglian" 
papers, as the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha felicitously calls the organa of 
hill party, but also of tbe Hon. Mr. Maahar-ul-Haque and 
Mr. Hasan Imam who are perhaps not sufficiently bmiUar with much 
results of mixed dectoratea. Would thqy advise the Mussalmans 


to sofler in the orthodox liuhion of minoritiee or woqld they tiderale 
that Govemment should interfere, as it has done in this case, with 
the decisions of local bodies ? We pause for an answer I 


Wb are glad that the Assistant Secretary of the AU-India Urdu 
Conference has intimated to us that the 
The Poona Pooiu Conference was only the second 

Urdu Conference. session of the Conference which held its 
first session at its headquarters at Budaon 
in the United Provinces. We hope in future inforniatlon of this 
character would be published before and not afler the sessions. So 
far as we know the members of the Managing Committee of the 
All-India Conference have been kept entirely in the dark both by 
the office-bearers and by the Poona Reception Committee. That 
does not speak much for the business capacity of the responsible 
authoiities. However, all's well that ends well; though we may 
add that the work of the All-India Conference has at best just begun. 
The holding of an annual me la for speechification is not all tliat 
the Urdu Conference is expected to do. But we are far from suggest¬ 
ing that the making of speeches, and passing of Kesolutiuns is 
not the legitimate work of such a Conference. In fact, it was very 
necessary in >icw of the fact that the Government of Bombay 
ill Its omniscience came to the rcbelliously ongmal conclusion 
that as Urdu was not a vernacular of the Presidency it could 
well be discarded altogether by the Department of Public In¬ 
struction. Evidently the Govemment of Bombay is imitating 
Alexander who cut the Gordian knot when others found it difficult 
to undo it. It became incumbent on the Mussalmans of the 
Deccan and Gujrai, whose mother tongue is Urdu and who wish 
their children to be Uughl iii that tongue, to convince the new 
rival of Alexander that it was not thus that it could rule the East 
We hope the Govemment is now convinced. We often hear that 
officials have a horror of agitation. Evidently that is not so in Bombay 
where the only thing that could convince the Government was a 
mass meeting, uii1ess-*a follower of Mr. Tilak nuy add—jt was a 
riot. We hojie Ponna Mussalmans would not learn their methods 
from other less law-abiding rommumties but we also trust the 
Bombay Govemment would pay more attention to argumeuLs and 
less to the numbers Cif people attending a meeting. 


Tiir situation in Morocco has entered a sublter phase. The centre 
of gravity has shifted from the warlike 
Morocco. opciations in the Land of tbe Moors to tbe 

Chancellories of Pans and Berlin. Great 
Britain, too, has given, through Mr. Lloyd George, a grim but 
guarded hint that she meant to be consulted in deciding the 
fate ofMofocco All discussion is as yet enveloped m mysteiy, 
and we uinnot say what the upshot of secret negotiations 
between France and Germany would be. This much, however, 
is clear beyond doubt, that the German intervendon has beeh 
a cool and calculated move in order to secure some tangiUe ^ 
advantage at a time when French action in Morocco hAs 
raised serious talks about its final annexation Geanany is to be 
compensated, not because she took the trouble to intervene, bbt 
because it is necessary for France to bribe her powerful neighbour ' 
in order to get a free hand in Morocco. It is understood that tbe 
negotiations arc proceeding with a view to determine the molt ' 
suitable form the compensation might take. Great Britain, apart 
from her clearly expressed determination to safeguard her own , 
inteiesta has all alcmg been suppoitii^ France in tbe conduct 
of tbe delicate discussions with Gennahy lo that an adJuuMent 
of mutual claims and conceffiions may be anived at^ The attitude < 
of the British Government was defined by Mr. Asqui^k m bit, • 
statement, of the 37th July. He said :^"iye cannot say whithef 
tbe subject of the piesem FraneoGermsa convenacknra afiecta 
British interasta until we know the ultimate legulL Wd.|ordial|y , 
desire that they mil resolt in a settiemeM honqiiibUe nM sittt- 
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futoi} to both and not piejudicing Bntish interests. We wouJd 
not think of attempt!^ to interfere with any territorial arrangements 
in West Africa which those directly interested considered reasonable. 
Failing a settlement we must become active parties in discussing 
the situation." The one Coct that clearly emerges from the 
foregoing account is that the partition or annexation of Morocco 
has been tacitly assumed to be a foregone conclusion. The only 
question that needs settlement is the defining of respective shares 
in the act of spoliation. Fiance went to Fez with the ostensible 
purpose of restoring order and peace in the counlry. Spam followed 
suit with the express intention of protecting the lives and properties 
of her pmidges in the Moorish Dominions. Germany sent her 
warship to Agadir that German merchants might not suffer 
through the general anarchy and disturbance of the country 
And then the cloak of humanity, of lose of peace, of disinte¬ 
rested desire foi settlement suddenly falls away, and wc sec 
self-interest coming out through its various guises to the front 
naked and unashamed “ Pnor rights ” " predominant interests " 
and "compensations" have quietly leapt to the fore and all 
talk about law and order and peace and the integrity of the 
country has been coolly dismissed as meaningless gibberish 
There would be something of comic absurdity in this slow 
exposure of the real springs that niov’c the polilical conscience of 
Europt, were it not that the independence of a country is at stake 
The action of Germany has been described as ri cynical violation 
of the Algeciras Agreement. But it is conveniently forgotten that 
If was France who first exceeded the liinils of the aiandate by her 
military advance on Fez, while the occupation of J.^rache and 
Alcazar by Spam tore that Agreement to fragments The German 
intervention ha.s only cleared the situation of the sentimental and 
altruistic humbug and unmasked the real motives behind it France 
would have the whole of Morocco, Spain iruist share in the spoils , 
Germany cannot allow the profits of so enormous a deal to .nhers 
without having a say in the bargain , while England ha.s t. sec that 
her own infercsts are fully safeguarded and her position as regards 
security and Welt-Politios is not adversely affected by the disturbance 
of *he Gt»'many, with the fiounsh of her mailed firt 

and the suslainea and thoroughgoing vigour of her policy, has 
always succeeded in manoeuvring the diplomacy cf Europe tn her 
own ii*!e. And England with ail her declared policy of maintaining 
the and peace, has ever stood a he1pl*»ss witness 10 

The Teutonic game of bluff Thi^ annexation of Bosnia «nd 
Herzegovina bv Austria in direct rontraventicn of solemn treatic.s, 
and Ihrougl frank ri^pudiation of inrernationrJ law and obligations 
4ind the pathetic helplessness and shuffling cif .Sir F^ward Grey 
in face of so patent au intcrnat'onal Wiong .w itill fre‘:h in peoples’ 
merauries. AAer tlic Revolution, Sir Edward Grt.7 ohbiiiierl 
the friendship of 'fiirkey without having worked for it, hut that 
limp and unready diploma^ ihe second tiddit- cf every diplomatic 
otcbesfcni, -.ost it by the characteristic weakness wluch contrasted so 
glaringly with Austrian dash and audacity In Perai^ the .\iiglo 
Russian Convention itsi*h’ had assingcd the second place to England: 
but ihu tameness of Sir Edward Grey, which is once more well 
illttstreted by the Stokes affair, has made Great Britain a bye word for 
reebhmess and flaccidity. No wonder then if the Teuton 'rcaled 
OraiL Brithia os a negligible factor Ai for Morocco the safely 
of that unfortunate countiy lies only in some diplomatic 
from which the Powers concerned may seek relief by leasing 
things as they are. The withdrawal of France from Fez, as was 
Tumounced some time ago, and of S^min from Alcazar, would 
have led to German withdrawal from Agadir, and thus ended a 
lirave situation peacefully and simply and to the ultimate advantage 
of all. But all klur and aggressive steps proverbially involve 
delicate questions of honour; and herein lies the extreme danger 
^ the situation. Only with the irreconcilable rivalries of the 
t»gw€rB is bound up the safety of Morocco^ and tt is to some 
Chance freak of diplomacy that one may look/for the vindi 
micili of right and justice. 


Wk have been asked to announce that the* next session of the 
All-lndia Moslem League will be held at 
The AU-India Delhi on the mornings of the 13th, r4th, i5tli 

Moslem League. and r6th December. Several names have 
h.ave been suggested for the office of the 
President of the session. We think the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim 
RahimtuHall, C.I E, of Bombay, would be most suitable, and we 
hope he will be ofTcred the place and would acccjil it. He is 
one of the soundest men in the country and has for a long time 
been taking part in the public life of Western India. Early 
this year he wa.s elected Trustee of the Aligarh f.’ollcgc in the 
progress of which he is keenly interested. 

Wk conies^ we find it difficult to understand the policy and the 
methods of the Bombay Government. Of all 
The Bombay J.>ocal Governments none has a greater reputa- 

Government and tion for being " symiiiXthctic" towards the 
the Miusalnums. Congress School of politicians, though that 
(Iocs not prevent Hs dictating couiscs of study 
to a Universily ih which the Government’s nominees form the 
great majority But, on the other hand, tins reputation does not 
prevent its getting attacked lairly furiously by the shinmg lights of 
the Congress, The lion Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta’s recent reference 
to the Government's non-official nominees as being more official than 
the officials themselves, and of his frank admission that there were twri 
ijRrties in the Council, a Government party and f/n a»ti-Gwrrttment 
p(trty^ seem to have roused llis Excellency to give a dignified but 
crushing reply to the knight of Bombay. The question is whether 
even such ii reply would cure the liabit of a lifetime When it is 
well known that the hoc luring of the Congress and of the castes 
and classes which constitute it succeed better than the loyalty 
and long suffenng aa|tiicsccncc of silent minorties wc do think 
tile hcctunng would giow less. In fact the Bombay Government 
seems to be puttini., a [ireiniuni on such tactics. Lasi year the Hon. 
MaulVI Kafiuddir Ahmad hod cximpared the statistics of Moslems 
in Government service in 1885 with the figures of that year, winch 
proved conclusively that in spite of the admitted progress of 
Mussalinans in the last quarter of a century there was no change 
in tile figures of Mfislem emplo)nient in the Services, unless it was 
one for the worse. But the Bonibay Government and the lion 
Mr. Sr:talvad still harped on the old old string of a famine of 
qualified Mussalman.s. What was clearly needed then was the 
piihiicatiun of individual instances, and the Hon. M.aulvi Rafiuddin 
Ahmad drew the att'snlion of the Government tu the ca.se of a 
Mussalmaii whohad stood first in tne High CouiL Pleaders^ exatnina- 
lion and was a candidate for a Subordinate Judgeship, there being 
then only one Moslem Sub Judge out of a total of 113 such 
officers. What wa5 the reply of the Government? "They were 
not prtt)An?d to discuss in public the merits of individuals ’" 
This WAS indeed a highly dignified rebuke, h-ii it was at the same 
Mine the last indication of official bankruptcy. Dignity, indeed, 

I overs many an insolvent but a " dignified ’’ reply never turned 
away agitaiicu. Nobody wished to discuss these more or le'-s 
personal questions in public, but it was the Bombay Government’s 
own altitude that provoked such discussions. At the last meet¬ 
ing of the Bombay Legislative Council Maulvi Kiliuddin Ahmad 
succeeded in extracting from the Government the following 
m.fcrmation. During the la:kl ten years four persons were 
made Mamliildars (Tahsildars) in the Central Division without 
having passed the Higher Standard Depaitmental Examination 
which is necessary for such appointments. We are often told that 
the MuBsalmans have been favoured at the expense of other com- 
mumties. If so, one would have (-.xpected to find at least half of 
the number appointed without the necessary qualifications to the post 
of Mamlatdar to be Mussalmans. But the Government ul Bombay 
has vouchsafed the information that not only none of them 
a Muhammadan, but that there are six Muhsmiiiadaijs in the same 
Division who have passed the Higher Standard Examination and 
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are atilL serving in the Subordinate Service Favoured, indeed! 
If ibis is favour, the Mussalmana would like to be ipared from such 
favours. ^ 

« j UA ^ fjt J ^ J 

^ \jr^ \j^ 

In the same meeting the Hon. Sirdar Syed Ali fil Edroos drew the 
attention of the Government to the fact that 
Discretion and although there were no leas than r,2oo 

Indiscretion. . Mussalman houses in 2 ^ahudha in the Kaira 
District not a single Muhammadan held a seat 
u Municipal Councillor in that 'Faluka. Far from holding out any 
promise that the Government would consider whether it should 
Utilise the provision retained in the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
in the face of the opposition of Councillors of the Congress School, 
that representations on these bodies may be secured on a com¬ 
munal nr class basis, the Government informed the questioner 
that under sccuon lo of the Act the power of appointing nominated 
Councillors is vested in the Commissioner, but in spite of 
that Guvfnmfut dn mi pmpese io interfere wUk hts discretion. 
We cannot conceive that the Boinbay Secretariat has changed so 
very much since the days when Sir Frederick Lely, who had been 
the Commissioner of that J^ivision, wrote scathingly against the 
Secretariat Rule. Bui when it is a case of non-representation of 
Mussalmons even Commissioners are now allowed by the Secretariat 
to consider themKclves os free as the air. Is it or is it not a fact 
that the provision as regards nomination was made to correct, to 
some extent at leasts the iner]ualities of elections where the majority is of 
one community and the minontibs have nothing but this provision Lo 
protect them? Is it or is it not a fact that in the instance quoted by Siidar 
El Edroos election has resulted in the worst inequality—a total elimina¬ 
tion of the Moslem miiionly ? Is it or is it not a fact that the Com- 
missioner has failed to exercise the power bestowed on him to meet 
such cases? Finally, is it or is it not a fact that the Government of 
Bombay is there only to look into such cases of niLU&e of discretion 
and power ? The Mussalmans do not stretch out tlie liand nf mendi¬ 
cancy to beg for a dole of charity. They demand ihcir nghl'i, and 
it would be wise of the Bombay Govemment not to withhold their 
rights from them any longer. We do not know whethci ai* the 
concessions of the Bombay Government have reconciled the pam¬ 
pered castes from which the conspirators have hithcrt(» teen rccruiud 
We ask plainly whether tlial Covoimnent wishes to nanow or widen 
the field for^ recruitment. At present d is certainly acting a.s if ii 
would like to see it widened. In trying to reconcile the irreconcile- 
ables it is not necessary to treat the loyalists with coldness or contempt 

Some of our contemporaries of the "Congress bchoor* 
ap[iear lu huv^ discovered and tried the 
The Alt o( policy of perMstunt itrratiun wuh success. 

Mitrepreieiitatioii. Thi^re is no doubt a >uggcstion ot the bero'c 

in the conversion of a wish iito a 
thought, and a ihouglii into leaderettos and leading articles, with 
all iheir trailing brood of letters and conanunications iiom "nur 
esteemed rriends," The itucstiou of allotung to the Mussalmans 
a separate and effociive share in the icpresenutive tu&ututioiis of the 
country aHbrds an edifying study in tlio of art of unaba.shed 
iloraiion. The full thujalcd ojgans nng^dear with one i-oice from 
Cape Comorin to C3ashtner>i. Da.Yination lias been hurled on 
the principle of separate representation inasmuch as it is 
alleged to have struck at die root of "Indian nationality." 
All the ills and woes to which an already driided and distracted 
India is the forlorn heir, are trjiced to the intioduciion of this 
principle in the politico ot the country, At the same time they 
afford all too uiicohsdously perhaps, a humourous illustration in 
tV art of putting the cart before the horse. Was India already 
united and was sepente representation of Mussalmans forced 
upon it in order to create artificial division in its unity; or was 
the demand fm separaqi representation ttself but an outward 


expression of the inner discords and distrusts and antagonisms 
of communities which tend to divide and differentiate? It would he 
a piece of the highest good fortune if these differences and disparities 
disappear. However, the lullabies of papers like the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika^ strongly tempered with oaths and curses at "certain short¬ 
sighted Muhammadan and interested Anglo-Indian journals," and 
romanang with the statements of others will not hasten that consum¬ 
mation. Is all effort for mutual comprehension to be pure moonshine, 
and all controversies a wearisome battling in the clouds? \Vill it never 
come to pass that facts are honestly and clearly looked in 
the face and taken is the only true basis of all political 
and racial discussions? We have never been "at the pains 
to call those who are opposed to the principle of separate 
representation as between Hindus and Muhammadans, insane. 
We never said anything of the kind. We wish the Patrika 
were a little more careful in studymg the text of its sermons, 
that It may not be forced lo revise its judgments every week, or 
write them " subject to correction.” It has lowered the flag on 
account of an official contradiction only the other day , but the 
white flag of " subject to correction " should not be waved >^no 
often. What does familianty breed ? 


We had stated in uur issue of the 29tli July that more than one 
correspondent had written to us to say that 
Gholib'a Grave money was being collected locally, but that 

wc could not announce the contritulions unless 
wc received them. One of our most enthusiastic supporters, Mr. 
M. K. Azad, of Bombay, a Barrister and an Old Boy of Aligarh, has 
now sent us a cheque for Rs 105, and hopes to send more at an 
early date. Nawab Gho^am Ahmad Khan, the well-known Moslem 
leader—and worker—uf Madias, has sent us another of Rs, 50, and 
Ml. Hamid Ah Khan, of f^ucknow, has sent one of a similar amount, 
being the handsome—and hitherto the largest—contribution 

of Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, who is .in ardent admirer of Ghaiib 
This ha.s nnce more cheered us up, or we inclined to value the 
present day worship of Ghaiib no higher than the poet valued the 
Yiollow, unfructuous courtesy of his own days 

Jk IjJ J J.^ t w/ ^ 

VVu lia\e received u letter for publication from Mr A^d, and 
think It would be better to publish ansl^ers lo his queries than the 
queries themselves We referred in one of our i^ufs to a Delhi 
coirespondent wh 1 had veiy kindly responded to our appeal for 
local emiuines It was no other than Khwaja Tasadduq Husain 
Sahel), and we may now add that we fear tie shall have to bear Ihe 
brunt of the work to be done at De^hi, We arc confident that 
thi:i is a labour of love to him, and we wish to take nothing awa>' 
from such virtue by attempting to offer it some other reword, even 
)hough it be in words only. We, however, know of no subsenp- 
tions collected tit Delhi, and if any are being colleaed, as Mr. Axad 
lias been told, vie hope they would be worthy of Ghaiib— and 
of Delhi. As regards the expenditure on the grave, it is not 
much the space all round it that may determine the cost as the 
material of which the canopy is made. We think nothing less than 
white marble will do, and we hope the collections would enable 
the Committee, which we have requested Maulaha Hali to form for 
making all the neces.sary arrangements, to undertake the erection 
of a delicately carved small white canopy over the dust of one of 
the world's greatest poets. All the same, we are not urnnindAritif 
the fact that a well-printed complete edition of Ghaiib^ Works ia a 
great desideratum, and we wrote to Mautab* Hali On the subject 
even before Mr, Arad's letter contnining thu sUggesfiod reached us. 
But let us remember that the publication pf his works wwiW be for 
our pleasure. The erection of a suitable gntve would be purely for 
the sake of Ghaiib^ though even in life he was nevwt ^ lover 

of baubles, and now, at any rate, his sou! is iiidiffereDt t^o wa)r 
we treat hia bones. 
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GHAUB’S GRAVE FUND. 


Mirw M. Aikvi Saheb - Rs. lo 

Mr. J A. CooDolly — . * 

Vakub Hasan Seth, Esq., Madims . „ lo 

Abdul Hamid Hasan, Esq, Madras .<• ■ - n 5 

K. S. MoJiayyuddin Badsbah, Madras ... „ lo 

Nawab M. Abid Husain Kban, Madras •- i, vo 

Nawab Gholam Ahmed Kalami, Madras ... „ lo 

Mohamed Ali Asif Mehekari, Esq, Madras... ... „ s 

M K. Azad, Esq., Bombay ... ... m 25 

I'he Hon. Mr. Fazuibhoy C. Ebrahim, Bombay ... 50 

K. M. Moosa, Esq, Bombay „ ao 

V K. Naik, Esq., Bombay . „ 10 

Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Allahabad ... 50 

Amount received dunng the week Ks 216 

Amount previously acknowledged ... ... , no 

Totai. Rs ... 326 


Verse. 

Bereaved. 

On, MOW shall 1 live alone, who have nursed him for thirty years, 
Will, have aatcht'd for the hour he should know me, the horn that 
never came ? 

Mindless was, but my son—a thought that would check try tears, 
As 1 prayed for a ray of suul lo gleam through a stricken frame 

For his father was drowned, before my baby was bom, m the bay, 
And 4hey brought him home to me dripping .xnd dead, and I 
swooned at the sight. 

AnJ i passed m a mist aud a flanid from the wholr^some light ot 
ilic day, 

To live through an age, as it seem<xl, of noise aud horror and night 

And when I awoke at last, I had bornr him a ■:on, they said, 

And they put the chiM jh my arms, and I was content to live, 

For It ieenicd to come like a message from him I had loved that 
wa«. dead. 

And death is '-obbed of his terror, if life hits a git' Ui give. 

And 1 nursed him fr^r thirty jears—for he never outgrow the need 
It was bitter ?vork ai the first, but 1 came to it by and by 
And he never caused me. n pang by an unkind word nr deed , 

I'here were women with clever children, perliaps, lc»s liappy than 1 

Aud the parson comes and tells me I’m wrong in wishing him back ; 
Ought to be thankful, he says and not to he making a moan, 

Foi^ his thoughts were foundered, his uimd s.iut off by a curtain ot 
black. 

I had nursed him for thirty years, and now 1 am all alone. 

But may not his thoughts, washed clean by the waters of God, arise, 
When the sea gives up her dead, and the curtain lift at last ? 

Aiyl will he not come to meet me, the lost look gone from his eyes, 
Gmwn to a straight, strong man, with the days of his darkness past ? 

We would live then again together, the years that were here so bad, 
For he aetcF knew mo on earth, it was that was hardest to bear. 

We should have so much to say, we should never be dull or sad. 
When I see him again in heaven, oh God, let him knoF methere I 

C MiMchiw. 


The Comrade. 

Midnapur Damage Suits. 

Thk judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Fletcher in the 
Midnapur Damage Suits on Monday last after a protracted hearing 
of 188 days has given rise to a widespread comment and discussion 
in the Press, and, indeed, it must be admitted tliat a considerable 
public interest and curiosity had centred round the proceedings, 
ever since this extraordinary case had been filed. It arose out 
of the Midnapur Bomb Conspiracy Case, in which Santosb, one of 
the SODS of Peary Mohan Das, an inhabitant of Midnapur, hod 
been prosecuted os a result of the discovery of a bomb in his father’s 
house. He was convicted, but the conviction was set aside by 
the High Court. During the period between his arrest and trial he 
was alleged to have undergone strange treatment at the hands 
of the police authorities, and Maulvi Muzharul klaq, Deputy 
Supenntendent uf Police, and Inspector Lai Mohan Guha were 
said to have extorted from him a confession which he afterwards 
retracted in the court. In the course of these proceedings of the 
police Peary Mohan Das, the father of Santosh, was also arrested 
but was after some days released. The operations of the police in 
these respects had all along been guided and supervised by Mr. 
Weston, the then Distnct Magistrate of Midnapur Peary Mohan 
Das brought a suit for damages in the High Court against 
Mr Weston, Maulvi Murharul Hoq and Inspector [ji\ Mohan. The 
substance of the plaintiff's case was,’' to quote from the judgment 
of Mr Justice Fletcher, “that the arrest and other events were done by 
the defendants in furtherance of a conspiracy to injure or cause damage 
to him and without reasonable grounds for suspicion that he was con¬ 
nected with tire conspiracy or with the bomb found in his house. 
The object of the ronspiracy, it was alleged, was to make the 
plaintiff induce San^.osh to confess He also alleged that in further¬ 
ance of the conspiracy he was arrested. In their statements the 
defendants urged that they acted in good faith and in pursuance of 
their duty ” Ilis Ixirdship has held that “ the present suit to recover 
damages resulting from a conspiracy was maintainable,” for, in the 
opinion of his I..ordship, “ pnor to the arrest of the plaintiff each of 
the defendants, first by persuasion and then by threats, tried to get 
his son tiantosh to make a confession and on his failure to get 
^santosh to confess the defendants got him arrested To his 
lA^rclship's mind the three defendants were acting together in concert 
Tor a common object. The motive of Mr M’eston for joming in the 
conspiracy was a very different one from that of the other two 
defendants, but H made no difference 111 the eye of the law, and, so 
far as the law was concerned, he stood on the same footing as the 
other twc.” The plaintiff was, therefore, awarded the sum of 
Rs, [,000 as damages with costs on scale No .> 

The judgment Ims, as wo have observed, led rn considerable 
comment in the Press, in view of the responsible olficei of Govern¬ 
ment being involved, though some of the comment is wild and beside 
tJie mark But the main fact that concerns the public as well as the 
Government is that the charge of conspiracy has been proved and, 
although the judge does not believe in the graver charges of 
deliberate illegality and corruption made against Mr Weston, it is 
patent that by being mulcted in the damages, the fitness and posirion 
of Mr, Weston os a high and responsible Civil Servant has been 
adversely affected. No doubt the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
here, and the Government is bound to take the necessary action 
against its officers who have been held guilty of conspiring against an 
innocent individual. It is believed that “ the Government of Bengal 
have practically settled to file an appeal in this cose, and pending 
the final disposal of appeal, no question of proiaotion or otherwise 
of Messrs. Weston, Haq and Lai Mohan Guha could be taken up« ’ 
This is as it should be,^ though we think it right and proper that these 
offlccri should bear the expenses of the appeal themselves, for ir is 
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primarily tbeir character asd integrity as public servants that have to 
be vindicated. Their defence has already coat enormously; and as 
the (k>veminent has most probably had to pay, wc are aure they 
have been treated with a generosity that, in view of the recent 
Judgment, thesis conduct hardly deserved And now that it has 
been settled to resort to further judicial investigation of the case, 
the Govemrnent shall have to defer departmental action until the 
matter is Anally threshed out by the appellate court. But one may 
reasrmably exfieci the Government to suspend the three officers 
pending the disposal of the appeal, 'rhcdndings of a judge of the 
High Court, even*though subject to revistan or appeal, merit full 
weight and consideration and should not be lightly ignored. 

Our contcmjiorary of the Engluhman has found in the recent 
judgment a ronvrnient peg to hang a philosophical dissertation on 
the vagaries and uncertainties of the law. It says that the convic* 
tions of one court are as often os not set aside by the higher court, 
Uiat judges and juries are sometimes found to differ categorically 
and hopelessly, and lhai, therefore, the legal processes aic but 
clumsy and uncertain guides to the real elucidation of the troth. 
Wf wonder what better and surer method our contemporary can 
propose to replace the one which, in spite of all its short¬ 
comings and imperfections, is the best that human ingenuity 
has so far been able to devise. As it is, we are bound to 
accept the findings of a judge as truth or nearest approach to 
truth, when wc remember that his life work and training ought to 
fit him to ngliLly interpret and administer the law and fur the 
adjudication of difficult cases. He alone has access to the facts of a 
cose and the enure mass of evidence bearing upon il, and he 
may therefore be presumed to arrive at the right decision after 
judiciouBly handling the materials at bin disposal, far better, ai 
any rate, than a layman whose knowledge of the facts is at best a 
hearsay and whose opportunities for a thorough study of the case are 
confined to misleading and mutilated newspaper reiiorts It should 
not, however, be infened that no useful public romnicnts or criticisms 
can be made in regard to judicial pronouncements of the courts. In 
■pile of the best legal knowledge and acumen grave errors of judgment 
are possible, and wc not seldom see a learned judge hopelessly 
Mundenng through intricate cases, in which delicate questions of 
fact and evidence bcanng on the ways and cucumstanres of 
Indian life are involved. Even Mr. Jusuce Fletcher, in the course 
of his judgment, has made certain observations which, with due 
deference to his learning and capacity as a judge, we arc oonsiraincd 
to regard as the result of his limited acquaiutanc»* with the mode 
and manner of Indian life. He doubts, for Jnslauce, the (lossi 
b&Uty of a bomb having been exhibited in a prostitute's house 
during a discussion on whether India would one day be free, 
thinking the time and tlie place to be alike iinpiobable fur such 
discussions But those who know something about Calcutta life 
would never consider the place or the Ume or the dismission to be 
at all improbable. 

The judgment sheds a Kmd light on the methods of the police 
and lays bare an amount of uEiicrupulonSnesa and corruption on i he 
part of reipoDsible police officers which is indeed deplomble. None 
can be expected to sympathise with such methods, least of all the 
Government. It may, however, br noted that the conditions of 
Indiad life and soetety render the work of police investigation 
immeasurably difficult, The peopla generally Aght shy of helping 
the police in tracking down aimlnils and bringiug them to book ; 
and in most coses the investigatmg officer has to rely on his own 
unaided guiesses and intuitions, or at best, on floating bints and 
misdirections, to And direction out. Under such circumstances 
ha is forced some time to dejsart firomlthe strict requirements and 
protisions of the Crinunal Procedure Code in working up a case for 
prosecution. And when we recall the heated atmosphere of Bengal 
a.couple years ago and the wiU. vague and loose threnU of the 
budding Swanj that boitled throug|h the air, we cannot but tenqier 
our condemnation of die police irr«|gularitiei at Midnapur or else* 
where with pity. All the same, illegal methods and eomiption on the 


part of the police can, under no circumstaDces, be countenanced by 
the public as well as the State. 

The most anxious concern of the Administration, after the 
sad revelations in this case, ought to be to prevent the repetition 
of such illegal practices by salutary and deterrent action. There 
can be no doubt that the prestige and honour of the Government 
Itself suffers by the falling off of its responsible officials from the 
high standard of probity in public conduct. And even if the 
conduct of Mr. Weston hss been declared free from all corru|it 
motive, the two police officers are as much part of the Govern¬ 
ment machinery as Mr. Weston and equally responsible, within 
their own sphere, for the purity and good name of the Admimstra- 
Lion. Their culpability in this case cannot be dismissed with the 
cool indifference of our contemporary the Statesman^ which has 
received the judgment with relief because the charges brought against 
Mr Weston have broken down utterly and “ the character 
and reputation of the Magistrate of Midnapur have emerged 
from the ordeal scathless ” Wc are glad a member of the Indian 
Civil Service has not been found guilty of the charges which, 
if proved, would leave hardly a rag of character even to a Ics^ 
privileged individual But there is certainly a wont of the sense of 
proportion in the effort to make out that Mr. Weston's iunocenre 
was the sole point at isbuc. " This prodigious rase " was certainly 
not concerni:d with the character and reputation of an individual. 

" Tlie real question to be decided was" whether the two high 
(lolice officers in concert with the District Magistrate had conspired 
to harass and (lersecute a m.'4n against whom no charge could 
be established The judgment of Mr Justice Fletcher car. 
on no account be read as “ satisfactory " by the Government, or 
by on Anglo-Indian paper for the matter of that, if official conduct 
involving ^*cc>nspiraty " N at all reprehensible, and if a Deputy 
Superintendent and an Inspector of Police arc apart of the 
machinery of the Administration. 

Mor do we see any occasion for the flaniboyant comments 
in which some of our Indian contemporaries have indulged. " The 
rase wa^ rcall} a Aght between the police aided by the resources 
of an omnipotent bureaucracy and the representatives of me 
l>eople in one of the most important districts of Bengal ' Thus 
comments one of our contemporaries, the Btngatet^ winch never 
fails to read m the fall of a sparrow the presage of some iMgnty 
event, There ought to be some sanity and balance in estimating 
the reach and signiAcance of isolated cases of this kind, however 
extraordinary and important may be the issues involved in 
them An aggrieved and injured individual seeking justice need 
not be exalted to the dignity of "die lepiesentatives of the 
people" leading a valiant and patriotic chaigp agoinbt an 
overbeanng and tyrannical "bureaucracy.” We are sarii Peary 
Mohan Das had never dreamed of the idea that lie would oat 
day Agurc a.x a deliverer of his people from official high-bandedness 
and oppression. We may also remark that rtiferences lo "the 
majestic impartiaLty of British justice ” never And a place in the 
comments of our contemporary when " the representatives of ^he 
people" ore found guilty and sent to prison. That, tooj a 
vindication of right and justice and ought to be a subject for 
our contemporary’s jubilations. We have searched in vain in the 
pages of our contemporary for gushing tributes in honour of 
that " majestic impartiality of British justice ” which hu Coond 
guilty and punished several conspirators against the State in the 
Dacca O^nspiracy Case. The discreet silence of our oontemporaiy 
mditjates only too well the lines on which its chronic sympathies ore 
trained to move. 

It would be an evil ^day for the impartial ^dminiatfation of 
justice IB this country if Uib tendency to lofDli In paitMsi apiril on 
all caaoi between private indiTiduaU and plAlic porvafiU^I^ dlgwed 
CO grasp at its preaent pao& FnUieeemiita ore liaWe err and 
when caoglit tripptag they AeuU not U lihWdrffi bqm Um peenhy 
they incur by Ihek condtict Nor ehiiidd.lhe public trie?" the errara 
oftheGBMrftmentQfBdali iBaepMofexaltipitiOT To . 
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mintAin a hiah standaid of rectitude and parity b the adminutfa- 
tion is os much ao interest of the pubJic as of the Goveinment And 
while the o/Tendeis should be punished promptly and without hesita¬ 
tion, it should be borne in mind that m extenuation of crime on 
the one band and the attaching of excessive importance to the crime 
on the other are alike detrimental to the interests of justice and of 
the ediciency of administration. 

The Consritution of the Moslem University. 

Ip a fortnight ago we felt compelled to take the Secretary of 
the Moslem University Constitution Committee to task for inordinate 
delay, this week we readily offer him and those associated with him in 
the preparation of the Draft of the Constitution our congratulations 
on the excellent way the work has been done. We also congratulate 
the Committee on its sensible deefston to publish the draft before it 
met to consider it finally. No purpose could have been served by 
needless secrecy only partly maintained, and a crop of su9i>icions 
would have grown up in the mcantiine. Although the Moslem 
community has barely a week left for expressing its views on the 
Draft, even that is better than nothing The Committee will, at 
any rate, be able to benefit from a knowledge of the first impression 
produced on the mind of the public We have all along sympathised 
with the natural curiosity of the public for we felt sure that such 
curiosity was a sign of vitality and a growing interest in the affairs 
of Aligarh which we have always strenuously desired to create But 
at the same time, we earnestly appeal to Ihe community to take 
tho Draft Constitution into its cimsidemtion with the sobriety and 
cxireful thought which its importance demands and which is expected 
from the Musalmaiis. We also hope that public discussion would 
not be wasted only on small details but would be centred, so far 
as possible, on the mam principles of the Constitution We have 
a great and abiding faith m the utility of public discussions, and we 
may even take some pnde in the fact that so many public discussions 
of the affairs of Aligarh were initmted by ourselves. But we are oil 
the same conscious that nothing gives a better handle to reactionanes 
than an ill-directed and ill-mfonncd public discussion of details 
ending in the use of .strong language and evim vituperation instead 
of reasoning and arguments We tiust our Moslem contempomries, 
and specially the leadmg Urdu papers, would exercise their judgment 
carefully in publishing letters from irate rorreajxindents, though 
we ore far from suggesting that free discussion should be choked 
and strangled. 

In turning to the draft itself, wc may preface our remarks with 
the confession that it is not possible to exhaust our examination in 
a single article. A.s we have said in an earlier issue, there are two 
parts of the Curistitution, one concerning the relations of the Univer¬ 
sity and the Government, and the other concermug the relations of the 
University and the community. As regards trie first part, the main 
featiirea of the Constitution are that the powers which had been 
secured to the Local GovemmetU under the Rules and Regulations 
ol the Trustees of Aligarh, in 1889, are now bemg transferred, almost 
in the very words of the Code of r889, lo ih? Viceroy; and that In 
the regulation of coumes of study and exatnursations—a function 
hitherto performed by the Allahabad University with a S^te to a 
large extent composd uf nommeea of the Li^l Government and 
non-Moslems—the Viceroy is to be associated with tbe Professors and 
Wardens of tbe Moslem University and nominees of its Trustees and 
Graduates, having himself the powei of nominating five Senators, 
in addition to the SecrcLaxy to tbeGoveraiueiit of India in tbe Educa¬ 
tion Deportments Besides the obvious advantages of serunng perma¬ 
nently the interest and the good-will of the of the Impenal 
Government m India, the University gains fiom the inclusion of six 
Government Senators the valuable right of huvuig its degrees recog¬ 
nised by the Government as of the same force and value os those con- 
kmd by Government Universities. So loua as thns academic dis- 
tmetions conferred by Universities remain the chief, if not the only, 
passports for admission into the Public Sereice, and the Musaalnians 
do not make up their deplorable deficiency in the matter of Government 
appointments, section 27 of tbe University Act will remain a most 
vahiable assurance, The fmmers at the Constitution have established 
the Ama of the community by allowi^ to the Government not 
only about a sixth of tbe total seats in the Senate, wlkich is tc 
deiermbe the counies of study, but also the power ol sanctioning 
the selectum of tbe Boards of Examinera, one of whom on each Board 
would be an external and independent examiner. We hope a 
time Will Come when the Chucellor would himself de^e 
that he can trust the University without nominating five Sentors 
or insisting on the retention of the provision about external 
examiners. But we are fully convinced that in view of all the 
4;ijpuinstaiices these tm provisioiis are not at all too iwrous at 
. In fact, it ims not the Government which ^manded 
provisions, but the Conslitutional Committee itself which 
firained them pto^ 

As regard the management of the University, it h left as much 
in tbnhands of tbe Moslem Tnisteea as it was iqr the case of the 
Allege. BfidfiDtly* the word "Veto” cauiedy^a aood deal of 
rnimndentonding. When it comes to he known ^ the "Veto” of 
the Chancellor can only be exercised #hen tho ^t^tes are repealed, 


added to, or amended, and that this power, like other powers of the 
Chancellor, is the same as the Local Government possesses to-day 
under sections 116 and 149 of tho Rules and Regulation in the 
case of the College, we are confident that the uneasiness of the 
community will at once be removed. We draw attention to the 
footnotes which we have given to the various clauses of the Statutes 
dealing with the Chancellor's powers. They contain similar pro¬ 
visions included in the Rules and Regulations of the Trustees 
of the College and will convince the nidtr that no change has 
been made or attempted in the scheme laid down by the meat 
Founder of the College. There is one chanra however, vrolch 
demands reference. The Virc-Chancellor of the University, who 
will be the Secretary of the Court of Trustees and Chairman of the 
Council of the Court, will be elected by the Trustees os the 
Secretary of the College has hitherto been, but his election will 
be subject to the approval of the Chancellor Although we thought 
it necessary to mention this, we may add that this is intended 
to be more a ceremonial than a practical change. It would not 
have looked well if the Vice^hancellor, who is likely to 
officiate for the Chancellor at the Convocation in his absence, had 
been appointed without any reference whatever to the Chancellor. 
There need be no apprehension that the representative of the 
Mussalmans who possesses the confidence of the whole community 
would be rejected by any Chancellor after his election by the 
Court of Trustees. 

We may also mention that under Clause r (d), all appoint¬ 
ments of Wardens and Professors shall be reported to the Coancel- 
inr, and that it is proposed to give him the power of veta 
We do not see why this sub-clause should have been added. 
If it IS meant to give the Chancellor a power in the appointment 
of the officers of the University which the Local Gh^emment 
does not now possess in the case of the Professors of the College, 
then we are sure the change will not be acceptable to the commu¬ 
nity. We shall be the first to own that Englishmen podseas the 
sense of disi ipline to a greater degree than men of other countries 
and races But from the daily experience of Native States we also 
learn that this sometimes wholly disappears, and is in most cases 
much weakened, when Englishmen have to serve under Indian 
superiors. This is due to tlie feeling common to^y to most 
white men that colour is a mark of inherent inferiority, and it is 
not always possible to be sincerely and whole-heartedly loyal and 
obedient to superiors whom the subordinate considers inferior 
to himself That the rp.ison why Europeans have seldom 
lieen able to leave any permanent mark of their administration as 
servants of Native States The best period of Aligarh was that 
when able Englishmen woiked under an abler Indian and acknow¬ 
ledged him as their superior, not only officially, but also in character 
and attainments, and the wonii troiiMes of Aligarh have been due 
to the change in these relations. It is not often possible to secure 
a man of the type of .Sir Syed Ahmed Khan to be at the 
head of affairs at Aligarh; but if any change takes place in the 
existing offiLial relations of the Trustees and their employees 
wc are afraid the latter’s ^ense of discipline would be considerably 
weakened and we shall have a rejietition of those unfortunate 
recent occurrences which every fnend of Aligarh must wish 
to make impossibk;. We think it wouM be highly impolitic for 
the Chancellor to hitervenc, even in theory, between the Trustees 
and the Staff of the University, and we hope the Government will not 
desire to make any change in the arrangements which have stood 
the test of the last 3b years But if, as we understand, the power 
of veto 1$ onl} to be exercised after the appointment has been made 
independently by the Trustees, then loo the sub-clause should 
be struck off altogether. Under clause 7 of chapter III., which 
corresponds to section 144 of the present Regulations of the 
College, the Chancellor shall have the power to call upon 
the Court of Trustees, from time to time, for information, with 
the view of satisfying himself that tbe staff of the University is 
sufficient and fit for its educational requirements. If on the 
receipt of such information he deems any member of the staff 
to be incompetent and unsuitable he shall have the power to 
ask for a report from the Court about the person concern^ and if 
on the receipt of such report he is satisfied about the desirability 
of his removal, he may reciuire the Court so to dp- We 
think this power is sufficiently comprehensive, and there is no 
need of further elaboration or specific mention in the chapter 
dealing with appointments of the general power of the Chan¬ 
cellor to require the removal of any member of the staff whom 
the Trustees may have appointed but who does not appear to 
the head of the Imperial Government to be a desirable tutor. 
While on the subject of appointments we may mention that 
the use of the word " European ” in chapter XXX. is somewhat 
misleading, though it is stated in clause i. that the term 
European Officer or European Staff shall mean "those mem¬ 
bers of the University Staff who are graduates of any of the 
European Universities.” It would be better to remove tbe word 
European from clause a altogether and to add to clause i. -an 
explanatory sub-claase stating that Indian graduates of European 
Universitiea shall for all purposes be regarded as equal in rank to 
Europeans poisessing the same qualifications. 
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we hold that no matter how eai; the temia ortheflntpnt imy 
be, un\m the authorities of the Univeraity are the pick of the 
community anif^its true representativeB, the University win some 
day come to gnef. We can, however, congratulate the community, 
and also oursdves, that the constitution of the Court of the 
University is a very great improvement on the system which is 
in force tonday as regards the Board of Trustees of the Aligarh 
College* We congiatulate ourselves because the improvement is 
almost exactly the same as we had repeatedlyvodvocated. But the 
bed old system has siill left some marks on fhe Constitution of the 
University and diipgures it. Under thal^^system the Trustees 
hold office for life, and instead of election by various classes 
uf the community the Trustees themselves co-opt other Trustees 
in case of vacancies. In the Draft Constitution, although for the 
future the systems of Iife-Trusrces and co-option have been 
discarded, existing I'rustees arc to hold office for life, and when 
I a vacant occurs in their rankii it is provided that the Court may 
elect some At Mrson, who shall hold office for Ave years, provided 
that the number of such substitutes does not exceed 70 Now, 
those who have carefully watched the affairs nf Aligarh during 
the last 10 or la years will have no hesitation in agreeing with us 
that the retention of the present Trustees, who number 9s and 
include many young men who, we hope, would live to a green old 
age^ is a great mistake. As" the total number of Trustees would 
be and as 30 of the quinquennial Trustees shall be elected 
I by the Court itself^which means that a fair number of them would 
^ be the nominees of the 9 a life^Tnistces—it is clear that for 
a long time tn come the majority in the Court would be tlrnt of 
the present life-Tnistees and their nominees ; or, in other words, the 

K t state of affairs will be unduly prolonged We have no 
ion in saying that the advocates ol the life tenure and co- 
option have no conAdence that any independent electorate of the 
eommunity would elect them. All that we can say is that if the 
independent electorates which are now being created are capable 
of electing 100 quinquennial Trustees, they are also capable 
of reotmising the merits and demerits o* the 92 who are 
alrea^ Trustees, and if they were IcA to choose, say, 50 or 60 out 
of this group, we may be sure the Trustees whu would not get le- 
elected would be just those whose existence is cither of 110 use to 
the College nr even injurious to its interests. We would, therefore, urge 
' the coromunily to express its views on this question and ask the 
committee to eliminate life tenure and tlie syntem of co-option 
■lloc^er, As for the provision for the election by the Court 
of the substitutes of life-Tnistees for Ave years we frankly say 
wc have not come across a more absurd arrangement for an 
oitifldal and make-beliei-e prolongation of the life of people some of 
wbqnt have already held on too long to the office ol Trustee. In 
fiut, it would be a much belter pUn to permit HfeTrusices to uke 
M/a^ than to allow the remnants to select thrir successors for 
Ave )wara after which the scats would be abolished. We would 
suggest that such of the (wesent Trustees as are not Old Boys 
dioiild be grouped into a separate electorate, with the privilege 
of electing about half or even two-thirds of ilicir own number for 
periods of Ave yean till such time os 110 member of this electorate 
was left alive. * There would then be no invidious distinctions of 
life-lYustees and temporary Trustees, and whde present I'mstees will 
have ho legitimate grievance, all would bo ranked alike. 

For the electum of the quinquennial Trustees Ave electorates 
have been formed. Twenty are to be eleettsd by tho Conferenco, 
twenty by the Old Bc^s* Association, Ave by the Islanua College 
of {JhotOf ten by Muslim Graduates and Barristers and Afteen by 
such Muslim landownen os pay to the University Fund one 
pie In Ike ru|>ee umn the revenue payable by them to the Govern¬ 
ment. These booiei are to elect a fifth of their number every year. 
The electorates era excellent; but we should like to add 
that the election of the representatives of the Conference stiould 
not be left to a co-opted Central Standing Committee., noi 
conAned only to its members. It sbcKild be left to the Confenence 
to decide bow these twenty persons should be electi^l. He are also 
Sony thM although after a Homeric struggle, chieAy, and unfortunate¬ 
ly, wtM between Old Buys themselves, the Committee consented in 
April Mt to give to the Old Boys' Auuiciation the right of electing 
so Trustees and to the Graduates qnif Barristers 15 T'rusteei 
out of a total orA9. tn the draft which is now publiahedi although 
the total iaroised to a round 100, the share of the Old Boys is still 
so, and the Graduates and Borrisfen have come down from is to xo. 
If out of a total of A9, the two more educaied clectomtes were to elect 
3s, they sbcMild have beenallorted no Leu then 36 seats out of the 
increas^ total of 100. Bat, on die contrary, they are now given only 
30, and while the oass-paying laadownets have been given a wdf- 
deserved mcroase of 3, the Coort—which means 9s hfe-Trustees out 
of a total of IIS in the Aral year, ijj In the second, xxs in the third 
year and so on—has been men an increase of 10. this is a wholly 
reactioneiy pioeeeding, and we Crost the Old Boys' Association-^if it 
has not already been kdlod by its office^beaiers—will l^ht fbr kt rights^ 
and eitiier secuie AvemoremeariierihiritarifQr for the sister elec- 


Mile of Giadqalee and Barriilen. As we have alidkdy^ si^^Med 
websohneelikiiiiiadonof the iystein of c(H)ptioii^ We woiBd propose 
Jwtihe jo seats allotted to the Court should be divided over the 
ittdepeQdeift electorates in proportion to their existing rilottment 
If, however, the allottment of the draft is conAnned, we foar even 15 
would prove too large d quorum for the Court. In the Arst year them 
will be only iia Trustees, and if the quorum of 7 has 
often proved too much for the interest and energy of the present 
number, would not 15 be too much for its ? 

We are glad to notice that the thrice unblessed system of proxies 
IS to disappear and its place is to be taken by a system of written 
votes in the case of those who cannot attend a meeting of the Court 
But it is all important that the Trustees should visit the University 
from time to time, and, in view of this, the old provision, that only 
those shall be deemed to have resigned their office on account of 
evincing no interest for the promotion of the objects nf the tiust 
who should refrain for several successive ycare from even answering 
the papers sent to them for votes and other purposes, is hopelessly 
lenient and incfTcctive, even-though the period is reduced from three 
to two years. We would suggest that absence from two or three 
consecutive meetings should be deemed to be suffiaently indicative 
of lack of interest, if, as seems to be the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, the Court should be bound to hold only one 
meeting a year instead of the two which are now required to be 
held. For our part, we wourd suggest that quarterly meetings should 
be held regularly, and if this suggestion is adopted, we are prepared 
to alter our preceding suggestion so as to make absence at four or six 
consecutive meetings sufficient ground for the removal of a member 
of the Court. 

We postpone our remarks on the other features of the Constitu¬ 
tion for next week, and in the meantime earnestly beseech those 
who have already promised to contnbute to the creation the 
University to fulAI their promises, and those who have not yet deaded 
to do so to make up their minds without delay in a cause in which 
the delay of a few days and weeks may perhaps mean the 
irretrievable loss of the chance of a lifetime. J^et .t not be said 
that the Mussalmans are capable of nothing but pas.sing vociferoub 
resolutions in favour of the University, making grand promises 
which remain unfulAlled, and of raisuig hofies which are doomed 
to die without fruition. J.*et them beware that they are roday 
on their trial, and if they fail now, they will never be able to raise 
their heads in future. When the clarion call of H H. the Aga 
Khan was heard, and the commumry rose as one man to make 
a ready response to his appeal, the rest of India was wonder- 
struck at unmistakable signs of such stupendous vitality in 
a community which it hiid become the fashion to regard os 
monhund. But to-day if the ready pledges ol yesterday are nut 
redeemed in full, the rest of India would send forth a peal Ci 
derisive laughter which would drown bo^h the clarion call and 
the loud response. It is for the Mussalmans to say whether 
the other communities should repeat their own great diitum 

j asj I3t poet— 


Anecdotage. 


There is a story, of Bismarck and Vnn MoUke, which 
illustrates the character of the latter in a vesy sinking manner. 
It was in 1864, when the Prussians invaded Jutland and were 
taking possession of Fredeneia. Von Moltke had slrongt|f 
disapproved of the war, so that it was much against bis will tM 
as a conquering warrior he was obliged to enter the city which had 
sheltered his boyhucxl. He knew every street and house in ttj 
Bismarck had never seen it before and looked around him curiously^ 
“ That is a fine housv," he ie*narked, pointing to a large, imposnil 
building which cast all the others into the shade; “ I will taka up 
iny quarters there." "Very appropriate," replied Von Moltk^ 
diyly. “ That is the State prison!" 


Lord Lucas, who has recently gone to the Coloniaf OflSc^ 
is a great supporter of Lord Haldane’s Territorial Scheme. Address¬ 
ing a meeting onoe^ he was askiqg the audience tirip the 
Territorial movenient, and in a moment of iaspuation^ appealed to 
the youniger ladies present to^resem tbeq; smifce for' chose Kbo were 
Territonak Than was a r^le of manimeii^ and thsp some 
hiddea thought entiling Lonl Luoiaf mM broi^ a ipiile to 
his boe^wbfte the aodienoe, naKcipg that the tall, haodaomeytra^g 
politician before Aem was hinself a bachelor, roared with h^tet 
Lord LacBs enjoyed the aftaatiaii as much as tasfmL 
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The Moslem University. 

Supplement. 

I. work for six weeks. I beg nation to act ingorouslf now and appeal 


The Raja of Mahmudahad s Appeal. 

Milmmcrs of My ComniKiTV. 

Vou will have noted with si^isfaction the decision in principle 
or His Majesty's dietary of State and of the Government of India 
relating to the establishment of the Moslem University 

The chief point on which we have been called upon to satisfy 
the authorities luma on the question of funds. You have very 
generously promised subscriptions which, if realised, will enable us 
to launch our University Scheme with a substantial Balance Sheet 
You are aware that the sittings of our committee begin in the third 
week of this month, when a Financial Statement must be prepared, 
and we propose to present it to the authorities as early as possible 
in September next It is, therefore, high time tha^ the sums on the 
subscription lists m various parts of this country should now be paid 
into the Bank to enable us to show the amount at credit of the 
fund. 

Hi'i Highness the Aga Khan urges me to appeal vigorously to 
my community for funds and in his last message to me he says that 
but for his health he would have come out at once to make a 
pen^onal appeal to you. 1 know that remembering the circumstances 
of his recent lour in this country you will bo moved by this message 
frofii your true and enthuiiastic leader beyond the Seas. 

rhe lime has now come when strenuous efforts must bt made 
for the speedy collection of funds, and it is essential for the success 
of the scheme that every member of my community should pay in 
his subscription by the 30th August My own humble donation, 
1 may add, will be paid before the 15th instant 1 am confident 
that you thoroughly realise the urgent need for this appeal, and m 
making il at this juncture I sincerely t-ust thal you will now come 
forward to turn your promises into hard ca^^h. 

In coDClusioii, 1 would remind you that the University Scheme 
IS a ve^ great national movement and one upon which the fuiure 
welfare of the community largely de|wnd« If any delay, therefore, 
occurs m its comploliofi for want ol funds—which I do not for a 
moment behevo will be the case—it will gravely affect our national 
honour In the name of that honour and of the unity which links 
together the heart of every Moslem I join with His Highne.es the 
Agu Khan, your great leader, in appealing to your sense of genero- 
sitr and love of Islam to make an immediate response to 0111 
humble request so that ibe Financial Sutement which wp shall 
piwsem to the Government may be entirely satisfactory 

MoffAMnn At 1 Moii/tMED, 
of Mahniudabad 
II. 

Ibe Aga Khan's Message. 

to lit /fm. lit Btfa Sakfb uf MahmuMutd. 

VicHV, 24th Juiy. 

I AH aiiADV to gnfo BilbKnption immediaiely. But one man’s 
payment al this juncton is useless. 1 esmestly beg yon and com- 
jBiinity to orpnise vfgotous appeal to all sutHcribers to give every 
Sbm ptpmiscd beibre September or some date fixed by your 
Committee. Evmy one vbo promised should be personally 
tpprqiwbed for psyment TttbHcand National appeal for payment 
by a ixed dam be issood ud viforonsly otfried out by iraveUing 
beggpismid oewspapem. 4a toon as public action is taken, 1 will 
(my my donatimi. 'TbbiMthodLtiwiighmoreeflbc^.enmils hard 


all leaders to pay themselves and make others pay. 

Yichy, 

Verv sorry owing to congestion of heart I cannot come imme¬ 
diately, otherwise I would have come and gone abeggiog for pay- 
meni I pray you and leaders and w|)ole community to take 
decisive action Six weeks left. Leaders should travel publicly to 
beg and raise sums promised and get 35 lakhs completed. I will 
gladly send my humble subscription as soon as united public action 
is decided upon Do act please. 

Ill 

The Government s Assurance. 

Leiief aM’fssrif by ike J/on. Mr Butler /o the Raja Saheb 
Mahmudahad 

Mv Dear Raja Saueb, —At the end of May last you came 
to see me infoimally, accompanied by Nawab Mustaq Husain, 
Honorary Secretary of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Ml. Aftab Ahmad Khan and Dr. Zia-ud-din. in connection with 
a proposal to establish a Moslem University at Aligarh. You 
represented in eloquent language the past history and the present 
position of the Anglo-Oriental College and you claimed that the 
results had amply justified the foresight of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and had proved beneficial in the highest degree not only 
to your community, but also to the State. You pointed out that 
the College had increased largely since the death of its distin¬ 
guished founder without departing from the principles which he 
had laid down When Sir Syed Ahmad Khan died in 1898, 
there were 149 College students , there are now nearly 500. There 
were then three Europeans on the staff, there arc now seven. The 
income then was Rn. 70,000, ii is now some Rs. 3,1 a,000. In 1898 
the College was occupied almost entirely by residents of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab; it now has amongst its members repre¬ 
sentatives of every [jortion of the Indian Empire, of Persia and of 
other u)untries The number of lecture rooms and boarding houses 
lias more than tiebled since [898, and n that time no less than 
«6 lakhs ot rupees have been collected to carry on the work of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan It had been a dream of Sir Syed, which 
occupied his thoughts in his declining years, to found a University 
fur Muhammadans at Aligarh. You enlarged on the advantages 
which a University nf your own would confer on your community, 
on the indequatu representation which your community had in 
the exiting Universities, the enthusiasm which your own University 
would create amongst Muhammadans for education at every stage, 
the advantages of a teaching over an examining University, the 
need Tor ^e'igioua teaching and the protection of Oriental learning. 
The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, you stated, had done 
much to fulfil the objects of its founder, but the time liod come 
to enlarge the scope and iisefolness of the institution and to 
develop it to the fullness of the scheme which he bad in view. As 
regards the constitution of the proposed University, you desired that 
it should conform to the boiiic principles of the College out of which 
it would grow, ru>., that it should have on the one band, the 
complete confidence of the British Government, and on the other 
band, the complete confidence of the Muhammadan community 
in India. 

**.We discussed the matter informally, and 1 undertook to lay 
your wishes before the Government of India. It was decided, before 
going further, to ascertain whether His Majesty's Secretary of State 
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would approve Id prindpie of the evUbluhment of a Univeruty at 
I Mta |M to be ehle to inform yon and your Committee 
wfhiOorj^^aitof Indiaaiid Hit Majeaty'a Secretary of Stale 
will mnctioD the enabJiBhment of « University, provided, finl, that 
J^ur Committee con show that you have adequate funds in hand for 
the purpose and, secondly, that the consdtution of the ptyposed 
Univeisity is acceptable in all details to the Government of India 
and to His Majesty's Secretary of State. 


RECTORS, 

^ Section 5.—Tbeie ihaU be Reckon of the Vtinttitf who shaU 

(e) JSx^oJkto. ' 

(^J Elected by the Court with the approval of the Chancellor. 
VISITORS. 

Section 6.—Visitors shaU be elected by the Court with the 
approval ol the Chancellor. 


1 suggest that the most convenient course now will be that your 
Committee should draw up a hnancial statement showing the funds 
that you have collected and the estimates which you have framed 
of the cost of youracheme, both captial and recurring e'viienditure, 
wkh your proijosals as to the constitution of the University. 1 
shall then be glad to discuss thorn with you and a deputation 
I of your Cominittee and to convey lo you m due course the 
decision of the Secretary of Stale and the (jovenuiiunt of India 
Should It be finally decided to establish the University, it will be 
necessary to introduce a Bill in the Imperial ixgislative i ouncil. 
iTie Government of India will be glad to draft the Bill in rninmuni- 
cation with the deputation of your Committee, it is not |>oshiblc 
to foresee at present how long a fierioj will elapse before the scheme 
i arrives at accomplishment That will depend on the progress that 
you make with the collection of funds iufticient for the puipo^e in 
vjow, and on the nature of the propo.sals which you make (or the 
Constitution. 1 can assure you that there will be no delay in the 
Educaiioo Uepartmeut, and that any assisUmre or advice that your 
Committee may require will be gladly given , but the matter, uf 
course will eventually have to be referred to His Majesty’s Secretary 
of Slate, who lias reserved full discretion in regard to every detail ol 
any scheme which may eventually be laid before him 

“(Sd ) llsKt’OURI Bull Kh ” 

IV. 

Draft of the Constitution 

Tb be hid befbn the CmtiitiUim OmvuUet tu tt\ McetutK ^ h the 
iHth^ jgtk and 20tk Aupist 

THE MOSLEM UNIVERSITY ACT. 1911 . 


PREAMBLE. 

>VHEaaAS a memorial has been presented lu (jovernment by ihc 
Thisteet of the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and other leaders of the 
Moslem community praying for the erection of a Moslem University 
at AHgarb, 

And whereas it afipears to Government that considering the 
peeuliv eircumatanccs of the Moslem community and ii.s si^ienal 
educitioiml requirements^ such prayer js just and reasonable, 

And wherea.s it has lieen determined u. establish a University 
at Aligarh, 

It is hereby enacted as follows: — 

SHORT TITLE AND COMMENCEMENl. 

Section i,—This Act may be called the Moslem UnivcrsiLy Act. 

Section A Moslem University shall be cbUtblished at Ali 
garh which shall come into ttiaience on such a day as the Govern¬ 
ment of India may by notincation appoint in this bemf 

Section 3.—In this Act, unless there is sooieihiag repugnant in 
the subject or context 

(p/ The term "College'' or " Affiliated Odiege” includes 
■ny coUegiate iiwlitwiinn affiliated lo or maintained by 
the Mosletn University. 

(^) The expression "the (Government*'means the Governor 
General in Council 

Oj) The expeeswon " the Unfvci sity " “ tlio Act of mcorpora- 
^ Mtd the depresnom denotuig any Univefsiiy 
authoritifis or officer or any Suture, ilye-T^w, Regu¬ 
lation, or Rule of the University, siiall be construed 
wift lefittence to the said Moslem University. 

INCORPORATION. 

Section The UAiveekty shall he deemed to have been 
locorMifriforthepnrpoMCam^ of making ptovisions 

m Ibe edhcauoD and trainMg of students and for the promotion 
of study, rmearcb and the fonnation of character of studeora 


CONSTITUTION. 


Section 7-'"The authorities of Che University shall be.—- 
(1) The Chancellor. 

(2; The Vice-Chancellor. 

(3) "I’he Pro-V^ice-Chancellor. 

( 4 ) The President and Vice-Presidents of the Court. 

( 5 ) The Secretary of the Counal 
{(>) 'I'he Court of Trustees, 

(7f The Council of Trustees. 

(fl) The Provost. 

(9; The Senate. 

(jo> The Syndicate. 

(iij The faculties. 

S^ion 8.—The authorities of the University are hereby 
created and henceforth shall be one body politic and corporate with 
j^r^tual succession and common seal by the naino and sivle of 
J he Moslem University, Aligarh " 

THE POWERS OF THE UNIVERSPIY 


occiion I 


-ine University shall have the following |iowers. — 

(0 To provide for instrucliuo in such branches of leaniaia an 
llie Uiuversuy may think fit and also to moke provis'on for rescfirch 
and for the advancement and disseminauon of knowledge. 

(2) lo hold examinations in accordance with the KeguJiinons 

10 be prescribesd by the Umvemty. 

( 3 > To gtaijt and confer Degrees and other academic dihtmc- 
iions to and upon persons of either sex who shall have pursued .ui 
approved Course of Study io the University or m any ol the 111- 
sCLtunoiiB affiliated to or recognized by the University, and j^hall 
nave pas^d the examination of the University under conditions Imd 
down in Regulations 


vviiicr iiuuQiary degrees or other distiiicUun.s on 
approved persons in accordance with the.provisioni in the Statute*- 
and Regujanons of the University. 


(S) To affiliats or recognize other institutions 
and conditions as shall be laid down in the Statutes 
of the University. 


u|x>ii such ic.ri]i4 
and Regulaiiciis 


W To examine and mspect educational institution*! artilyaN 
to or recognized by die University. 

(7) 'I'o accept the erammatioiu and periods of study passed 
by students 0/ the University at other Universities or places ol 
leanui^ as equivalent to such examinadoQ.s and i>eriodh of study 
in me University as the University may determine, and withdraw 
mch acceptance at any time. 

( 3.1 To enter into aUIance with any other University or edu- 
riatJonal institutions conducted on the same lines as this University. 

(9) To co-operate with other Indian Universities or authuruies 
Icr the conduct of Matriculation and other examinations, for 
the ciwaiuination and inspection of schools and fur other 
academic institutions and for the extension of the Univerairy 
teaching and influence in academic matters and for such other 
matters as the University may from time to time deiermine. 

(10) To establish and to maintain Hostels and Boorduiif 
Houses for the residence of studenti. 


(11) To levy such reasonable fee for entrance into tire Uni' 
varsity and oontmuance therein, for admission to the examinations 
of the Univereity, for atlendanoe at any lectures or classes m 
connecboii with the University and for the Oegreeb to be conferied 
by the Uniwaaty, as may be imposed by the Regulations and bye- 
lam framed in this behalf under the provisioas of this Act, or ti> 
remit the same, whole or in part 

(la) To jrotitute Ptofessorahips^ LecturerahipSb Raadershrps, 
Teac^rships, UmonstatOi^n «d any other offi^s created 
hereafter by the Univenlty and to appointto luch nffioes. 


pofw^ a ooune of itiiil* ^fpiotad by Ad WtcnlQr ami 
coadihoin laid domt by A* 

(>5) To {mvide Micb Jactma bad nMnetioa fix penoi 
not omnben of the Unnani^aa ArU&baHt^atay dalwn^ 





' (i6) To do all such othet acta and thin^ whether incidental 
to the powers aforesaid or not, aa may be requisite in order to 
^her the object of the Univeraity as a Teaching and Eiiamining 
Body, and to cultivate and promote Arts, Science and l^rning 

CHANCELIXIR 

Section lo.—The Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
shall be cx~offi<^v\ Chancellor of the Universiiy. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

Section II. — (a) The Vice-Chancellor shall be elected by the 
Court from among its own niemberb, i^iibject to the 
approval of the Chancellor He shall be the pniicipaJ 
academic and executive ofiker of the University and 
shall act as ex-nficio Chairman of die Council and 
the Senate and .Secretary of the Court 

( 3 ) The Vice-Chancellor, && Secretary of die Courti shall be 
the officer in whose name ihc University shall sue or 
be sued under the provisions of Section 6 of Act 
No. XXI of i860, and who shall be authori‘;ed to enter 
into any agreement and to get it executed on behalf 
of the University, consistent with the interests of the 
University. 

PRO-VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

Section 12 — The Pro-Vice-Chancelior shall be elected by the 
Court with the previous consent of the Vice-Chancellor and shall 
act for him during his absence and shall i>erfortn such of the duties 
of the Vice-Chanrellor os the latter may make over to him from 
time to time. 

PRESIDENT AND VICK PRESIDENTS OK THE COUR r. 

Section 13.—The President and Vice Presidents of ihc Court 
shall appointed by the ('ourt frum .unung its uvra members 

SECRETARY OK THE COUNCI I- 

Section 14.—The Secretary of the Council of'Piusiees shall, 
with the previous consent of the Vice-Chancellor, be elected by the 
i'ourt from among its own members, and sliall hold office for such 
period and subject to such conditions as may be specified in the 
^tutes and Bye-laws 

SUPREME GOVERNING HODV. 

Section 15.—(1) The Supreme Governing Hody of tlic 
University sliall be the Court of Trustees hereinafter called the 
the Couit, and, subjea to the provisions ol the Act and the 
Statutes of the University and the law of the (X>mUry, the (Jourt 
shall have absolute power within the University 

(2) No person other than a Moslem shall be a member ol 
tlie Court. 

t3) The Court shall liave power by Matutes lo odd 10 or icdiice 
the number of its members by increasing or Jerteasing the number 
to be nominated or appointed by the persons and bodies pc^ssessmg 
dLe nght of nominaticin or appointment or by adding represtntaliveh 
of otl^r bockea, or in any oilier manner. 1 iV first members of 
(he Court shall be tfie persons named in the schedule Id Llir 
ML 


(4) The Court shall have power to make, alter, odd lu, anjt.nd 
or repeal any Statutes by anothei Statute and tlu^ piiwer ol the Court 
to make Statutes shall not hf* limited by or with reference to the first 
or any subsequent Statutes or by the .several (natters therein deal! 
with. 

(5) The constitution, power and buGinejis o' the tJourl, the 
election and continuance in office of its inembeni, the nljing of the 
vacancies and all other matters relating to the I'outt shall be 
regulated by Statutes and Bye-laws 

Section 16.—The entire property of the University shall, 
subject lo the provisions of this Act and the SUitutes of the Umver 
«ity, be vested in the Court which shall have ouwer 10 acquire and 
bold property, movable or immovable, to irnnsfer the same subject 
to the provisions of the Act and the Statutes and to do all other 
things 111 the interests of the University. 


COUNCIL. 

Section 17.—(1) The (kiiincil, as executive body uf the Court, 
shall, subject to the control and supervision of the Court, have the 
custody and use of the common seal, the control and supenn- 
taodence of tlie whole revenue and property of the University and 
the eonduct of nil such affiurs as may be delegated to it by the 
Court 


(s> The power and consticution of (he Council,'the election 
and continuance in office of its members, the filling of vacancies 
and aU other matters relative to the Council shall be regulated by 
the Statutes and Bye-laws of the University. / 


) The first mewibeia of the Council shal) be the persons 
in the first schedule of this Act. 


PROVOST. 

Section 18.—There shall be a Provost of the University 
appointed by the Court with surh conditions and on such terms as 
may be prescribed by the Statutes and Bye-laws. 

SENATE 

Sectioii 19,—(1) The Senate shall be the academic body of the 
University and shall subject to the Statutes of the University and 
the control and supervision of the Court, be m entire charge of the 
work of education and discipline m the University. 

(2) 'File Senate shall consist of the Chancellor, the Vice- 
( hancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellur, ihu Provost, the Piofcssors, the 
NVardens, the Librarian and the Registrar of the University and such 
other persons ,is may be specified by the Statutes of ihe University. 

bYN DILATE. 

Section 20.—'J'he executive work of the Senate shall be vested 
in the Syndicate which shall consist of the VicC'Ch.uicellor, the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, the Provost, the Deans of the Faculties, and such 
other members as may be sjiecined in tlie Stainles, 

KAl ULTIES 

SccLiuii j I ~(i) Hie UnversiLy shall include the Faculties of 
1 heology, Arts, Sc<ence, Orif^nul r>carmng and Law, but the Court 
on the recommendaiion of the .Senate and the ermsent of the Chan- 
(,cllor, shall have the power Lo constitute a new acuity or abolish 
or re-consutute any e\i-iting Faculty under the Bye-laws and Regula¬ 
tions made in accurdancr with the provi:iions of this Acl. 

(a) The constitution and the powers of the several Faculties 
shall be detenuinu-d by the Sl!UiUc.s and Regulations 

JOINT BOARD OF I'JIi: COUNCIJ- AND THE SENATE 

Section 22 — I'here shall be a Joint Board loi the purpose uf 
deiiling wilh .such matters lus sliall be referred lo it under the pro¬ 
visions to be mjule in the Siatul-’s in ihis behalf It shall consist of 
sucli and so many members of the Oiiinci! and the Senate as may 
be pre.scribGd in the Siaiules in this behalf. 

GUILD OF nil' REGISFERED GRADUATES 

Seciioii23— 1 he Guild ol the Registned Graduates of the 
University shall consist (f such doctor* and masters in any Faculty 
.iiid auch (Jraaii.'ites of ’lOl less then five years* standing, in any 
Facrulty as may have incir iiahics uii the University Roll, and the 
tiuild shall bo ciili led to send such and so many representatives 
lo the Senate and un such < onJitions a** may be prescribed by ihe 
Stituies of ilii University 

FUNDS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Section 24 —(i) All Funds of the University shall be managed 
.iiul expended actording lu the Statutes and Bye-laws of the 
University 

GVriTAL FUND. 

(2) The Capua) hund, as defined in the Statutes, shall always 
nrnain permanent, and the Court or .any other aulhority of the 
I 'nwersity shall, under no circumsUuice.s, sell or expend any jKirtign 
thereof, or convert any property, once invested in anyone of the 
Securities specified in the bialutes and Bye-laws ol the University, 
nto any other Securities, unless sanctioned by a majority of three- 
tciirthsol the members voting;, but the income derived from the 
(.iipital h'liid shall form pari of the University ('urrent Expenses 
Fund as defined in the Statutes of the University. 

(3) Fh( <u counts of the income and expenditure uf the Univer¬ 
sity shall be .indited once every yeai by some rccogni7.ed firm of 
^ editors 

EXAMINERS AND EXAMINATIONS 

Section 25,-All examinations held by the University -»hall be 
roijducted in accordance with the Statutes and Reflations of the 
University provided that at least one external and independem 
examiner shall be ap|)uinled by the faculties for cai^n subject or 
group of subjects forming part of the course ol studies required 
for the University degrees * 

UNIVERSITY OPEN TO ALL 

Section 20.—The University shall be ojien to all castes and 
creeds, but provision for instruction and examination in 'Fheology 
and Religion shall be made for Muhammadans only. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Section 27.—Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates and other 
academic distinctions granted or conferred by this University shall 
have, in the recognition of the Government, the same force and 
value as those conferred by the Goveroment Universities in India 

STATUTES, BYE-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Section a8«—r In this Act Statutes ' means the Statutes 
set forth in the second schedule and any Statutes altering, amending, 
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iUldniji to or lepttling the siiiiie or tnf of tbenu which miy here¬ 
after be made by the and not Vetoed by the Chancellor under 
the pioiriiionf laid down in the Staivtcs in tbu behalf. * 

t '*Bye*Lawa^ meani the Vlilea made, pursuant to this Act 
and the Statutes, by the Court and the Council and not vetoed by 
the Chancellor.* 

f 

j Regulations” means Ihe rules made by the Senate and 
approved by the Council and the Chancellor, pursuant to the Act, 
Statutes and Byo-l4iws. 

RULES 

Section 29.—The Court, the Council, the Senate, the Syndicate 
and the Faculties resp^tlvoly nuiy, from time 10 time, make rules, 
subject to the provisions of this Act and the Statutes of the 
university, for their respective needs and purposes. 

UNIVERSITY OPEN TO WOMEN. 

Section 30.—All Degrees and Courses of Study shall be open 
to women subject to buch condittons as the regulations of the 
UnWeTsily may prescribe. 

AMALGAMATION OF THE MA O. COLLEGE, ALIGARH, 
WITH THE MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

ucclion 31.—(1) Frbm and after the passing of this Act the 
M.A.-O. College shall cease to exsit as a separate corporation and 
shaU be inccirtKjrated with the University and all property, real and 
personal, of every description (including things in action and the 
right to receive and give good discharges for any grants or contribu¬ 
tions which may have oeen voted or otherwise promised to the 
College) and all rights and powers and privileges of the College, 
which on. or immediately before, the passing of this Act belonged 
to or were vested in the College shall by virtue ol this Act without 
any conveyance, assurance or other instrument be transferred to 
and become vestei) in the University for all the estate and interest 
therein respectively of the College and shall be applied to the 
objects and purposes for which the University is incorporated. 
Provided that notwithstanding anything contained in this Act the 
buildings which belonged to the College may continue to be known 
and designated by the name and style they were known and 
designated at the date of the Classing of tlus Act. 

(2) From and after the passing of this Act all debts and 
liabilities of the college shall by viitiic of this Act he transfered 
and attached to the University and shall thereafter be discharged 
and satisfied by the University 

(3) All agreementb, awards, contracts, deeds and other instru 
ments and all actions and proceedings and causes of aeiion or 
procdodings which immediately before the commencement of this 
Act were existing or pending in lavoiir of or against the College 
ahatl contmue and may be carried into effect, enfoiced and |m»e- 
euted by or in favour of or against the University to the same extent 
and in like manner as if the Univen ty had l>ecn parly to or interested 
m the same respectively 

(4) All Professors and other inembers of and persons attached 
to the teachmg staff'of the college and oil salaried and paid officers 01 
servants of the College shall hold as nearly as prarticable the same 
offices and places in the University as they held .n the College 
Immediately before the passing of this Act and uikhi the same 
terms and conditions, unless and until the Council uf the Universiiy 
shall otherwise decide 

The Council shall determine "'the offices and place'* in the 
University mentioned above* 

(5) Any power or right 01 the college lo appoint or tiominatc 
a member of the governing body of any educational, chantable 
or other institution, committee or assocoation, shall from and after 
the passing of ihis Art be transferred 10 and may be exercised by 
the Couit of the University 

(6) Any will, deed or other dorumeiu, whrlhrr made or exocul 
ed b^’reor iSffer the passing of this Act, which contains any bequest, 
gift or trust in favour of the college dull on and after the passing 
of this Acl t>e read and have effect tff i(the Uruversity wtre therein 
named instead of the College 

(7) Hie cost.’i, charges and CApeii'^es of and incidental to prepanng, 
obtaining and passing ol this Act shall be defrayed by the IJniversity 
out of the capital or income of the properly by this Act tnnsferred 
to, or out of any other moneys belonging to, the University as the 
Council of the university may determine. 


*Cp See. 14a of the present Regulahmii of the AUgnh CoNege. 

Wbcaevei any motion for the repeal, UBeodment or nUition to woT 
the Ralu and RegalitioiM of this Code hu hsen earned by the Trastees ander Role 
iiAaoapyaf soch omtioii shall he sabmllied tbtoggh the Direetor of Public 
InsUtctioa Id the Local Oofewment, Which shall have powa |o veto tbi moliaa 
If it coniiden that the nojsosed repeal, amCBdeseat, or addhioo will he 
marioas to the inieresle of ilw CoUage." 


THE STATUTES. 

Chapter I 

PRELIMINARY. 

r In these Statutea^ 

' University ’ means the Muslim University, Ahgarb. 

' Act' means the Muslim Univeraty Act 

' (>3uit' means the Court of tlie Trustees of the University. 

' Council ’ means the Council of the Trusteox of the University. 

' Senate ’ means the Senate of the University. 

' Faculty ' means a focnlty of the University. 

' Guild' means the Guild of the registered graduates 

‘ Chancellor * * Vice-Chancellor ’ • Pro-Vice-Chancellor' * Prc.ii 
dent and Vice-Presidents of the Court' "Secretary of the Council' 
' The Provost ’ and ' Deans of Faculties ’ mean respectively Ihe 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, President and 
Vice-Presidents of the Cou»l, Secretary of the Council, the Provost 
and Deans of Faculties of the University. 

' Statutes ' means the Statutes of the University. 

' Bye-laws' means the bye-laws of the Uoivemity 

' Regulations ’ means the regulation^ of the Univeraity. 

' Graduate ' means a Graduate of the University. 

' Undergraduate' means a Matriculated student of the 
University. 

" Professor' means Professor appointed to be such in the 
University. 

‘ Lecturer' means Lecturer appointed to be such in the 
University. 

* Readier ’ means Reader appointed to be such in the 
Umveisity 

" Libraruin' means Librarian cl the University 

* Registrar ’ means Registrar of the University 

' Finaiicuit year ' means the yearly period for which the accounts 
and financial affairs of the University are for the time being 
up, arranged and calculated 

' Auditor ’ means Auditor of the University Accounts 

2 These Sututes shall be interpreted in such manner as not 
to conflicL with the Act. 

3 Words defined in the Act or the Statutes shall luive the same 
meaning m the Bye-I^ws and the Regulations unless the context be 
repugnant thereto. 

Chaptkr 11 

THE MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

1 The following persons shall be members of the University '— 

(1) Officers of the University, vis,, the Chancellor, the Vice- 

Chancellor, the Pro-Vico-Chancellor, the President of 
the Court, the Vice-Presidents of the Court, the Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Council, ProvDst, 
the Deans of the Faculties, the Registrar and the 
fiibrarian. 

(2) The members of the Court. 

(j) The members of the Council. 

(4) The members of the Senate. 

(5) Tbe members of the Faculties. 

(6) Professors, Wardens, Lecturers, Readers and Demonscraiorx. 

(7) The Graduates. 

(8) The Undergraduates. 

2 Membership of the University shall continue so loqg as one, 
at least, of the qualifications above enumerated, shall continue to 
be possessed by the individual. 

Chapter 111. 

THE CHANCELIX)R. 

1 The Viceroy and Governor-General of India shall be 
Chancellor of the University. 

a Tbe Chancellor sMl by virtue of his oftkf be the head of 
the Univeraity, 

3 The Chancdlor if present shall pieside at the Convocation 
of the Uniimnity for Ihe cmerring of Degioea. 

4 The ChaocellOr shall have power to nominate Ave memben 
ofthe Senate. 

5 The ChanofiOor aboil have po0$g to Eehtom ahS 

Visitors cm the leoofnmendatuNi of ne Coutt. 
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6. The ChflacenorAall hate power to eiiquit^ into every matter 
relating to the Uoiveteity and give such advice to the Thistees as he 
may deem fit about tbe imprevemeiita management and welfare of 
the University. It sfaftll ^ the duty of the Court to take such 
advice into ccmsideration and dther act upon it or record their 
reasons for abstaining from so doing.* 

7- Tbe Cbancell(» shall have power to call upon the Court, 
from time to time, for information, with the view of satisfying 
himself that tlie staff of the University is sufficient and fit for the 
educational requirements of the studeiAs. If, on the receipt of 
such infomuation, he deems any member of the staff to be incom¬ 
petent and unsuitable, he shall have power to ask for a report from 
Uie Court about tbe person concerned. If, on the receipt of such 
report, be is satisfied al^ut the desirability of his removal, he may 
leciuiie the Court so to do.t 

8. The Chancellor •(haJl have power to insbtute any enquiry 
with a view to ascertaining whether the provisions of the laws of the 
University for the time being in force are duly coniplieu and. 
if not, to compel the menbers to comply with Ihein.^ 

9, The Chancellor shall have power at any time and in any 
way to call for and examine the accounts of ibc University or of 
jLoy Branch or Deportment thereof § 

10 The Annual Budget Report prepared by the Council and 
sanctioned by the Court shall be submitted to the Chancellor and 
shall contain the following particulars — 

(a) The total amount of the Capital Fund in the hands of the 
Univerhity whether Promissory Notes or otherwise and 
in whose custody the monies and securities ore kept. 

(d) The total sum of money in the hands of the University 
under the Scholarship, Studentship and Fellowship 
Funds and in whose custody the monies and securities 
arc kept. 

(r; Besides the above items, the total sum received by the 
Univeniiry for other purposes and lu whose custorly 
these sumc. or securities are kept 
{(f) A statement show*ing the condition of the books in the 
University Library and the certificate of the officers 
who may have examined them at the dnse ol the 
year. 

A list of the immovable propeity belonging to the Uni 
versity accompanied by a statement .showing the number 
of the new!)-erected buildings and the conditt'.m of 
those already built, whether they require any re[mirs or 
not, together with other necessary rleuils 
( f) The amount, if any, of the debt incurred by the University 
and the masons thereof, and the means of its re-pay¬ 
ment. 

(/r) A libt of the names with residena* of the mambers of the 
University holding office at Ui-* end of the year 
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*'The Patron ''f the CoUwc iiia> inquire ioUj ev^-rv iraUer relaiing lo iht 
College and give mich ndvicc to me Triistei:a[9S he iitny deem fit about the nnprove- 
ment, maniigcAen'’^ and we1f^Lr^s nf rhr College It shall he ihe duty of ihi. Truitecii 
lu take auch advice into con^iderAnon, and CJlher art up>ii it, or recurd their 
mwid for nljatammg from so doing. 

tO). the j«re3ent Kcculations of the MigarL College, Section 144. 

It sliall be within tbe power of the UVjvII Goveinment to l^iII jpon the 
Tmatm, from time to time, for mtormaUoTu with ihe sicw mS siiiafying ilaclf, llial 
tiir Colb^ iTafi u sufficient and fit for the eduflalionai needs ofitlie btud^nis hi tbe 
C^nllflgt,ninl to reqnire the Trustees to remove any nitmlier c <4 the Colltgc Rlatf who, 
on receipt of sach mformatioci ajjjjeus 10 the l.<ocul Governmenl vo L)e 
uicomprlenu'* 

fl^. the p*eBent Regulations at thr Aligarh Collegr, Sertion 139. 

** Thetiovernment simll have power to institute any iiquirr with a view to 
jLi crrlaining whtthf r the proiisicins of the laWb nf the Colk'ge for Lhr ume being m 
force are ^y complied witn, and, if not, to cuoipel ihe Tnistec;i lo cpmply with 
them.” 
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M Xba Gcvcranix,nt shad have power at nny tunc anil in any way tu lall fjr 
and immiie the accoantp ol the College, or of bd/B ranch or Department thereof.’' 

the present Halations of the Aligarh College, Section 146. 

^e Arnual Bud^etBeport prcpaired hy the Secretary and mutctioned by Ihi 
Tmsixea be lobinitted ifiroiqh the Director ot J ubhe Insrmcticin b> the 
Oovemment fot its Inforaatmn, and shall contain thr following poiticularB :— 

**(a) The total aniuuiit of the Capital Fund in the hands of the TruteeN 
of tbe College, whether in Proiuimoiy Holes or olhuiwise, unJ 
m whose custody ihr monies and MCuriCiea are kepi; 

Th? tutul sum of‘money m the huids of the Tmatees nf the Colli^re 
under the Scbolniahip Fund ; and in wh^ise custody the monies 
and sccunties arc kept; 

tr) Besides the alxive items tbe total sum received "by the College for 
other puipOKC, add in wboee custody these sums or securities 
areke^; 

A starcraent showing the condition of the books m the College 
Library sad tbe cemficale of the officer who may bavu ciamin^ 
them at the clnie of Ihe jrear ; 

(i) A list of the immoveable pi u pert y belnngiiig lo the College, acoom- 
puiied by a statement mwing the number of newly-crected build¬ 
ings and tbe oonditiOD of thoac already bult, whether they require 
any icpain or not, togetbei with other neccseaiy dejnila 1 
^ (/) The amount, if any, of tbe debt incnned by the jCoUege, nnd the 
letsons end the aenns for it^ Kpaypnent. 

(gi A list of the names with reiideiica of me Tnuieei holding office 
at the end of the yenz.^' 


Chaptui IV. 

RECTORS AND VISITORa 

1. A Rector or a Visitor may visit the University either formally 
or inforoially. When a Rector or a Visitor gives notice to the 
Vice-Chmcellor of his intention to pay a formal visit to the 
University he shall be received in a manner befitting his nnk. 

2. In case of a visit of a Rector, a meeting of the members 
of the University shall be convened in the University Hall, when 
an Address shall be presented to him on Iwhalf of the Court. 

3 Rectors and Visitors may inspect the various Deportments 
of the University and give such advice os they deem fit with regard 
to the general welfare of the University. 

4- The Heads of the Local Governments shall beex-oficto 
Rectors of the University. 

S‘ Rectors and Visitors shall be supplied with the University 
Calender, copies of the proceedings of the meetings of the Court" 

the Senate and such other papers connected with the work of the 
University as may be printed and published. 

Chapter V. 

THE vice.chani:ellor. 

1. ‘fhe Vice-Chancellor shall bo elcclrd by the Court from 
among it& owu luenibsrs, subject to the approval of the Chancellor. 

2. The Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for three years, but 
shall be eligible for re-electiua 

3> The Vice-Chancellor shall be the principal academic and 
executive officer of the University, ex-offleto President of the Council 
and the Senate and Secret^ to the Court. He shall be the sole 
medium of communication between the University and the 
Chancellor. 

_4 In the absence of the Chancellor the Vice-Chancellor shall 
preside at the Convricalion of the University lor the confenine of 
Degrees. 

5 The Vice-Chancell(>r shall submit to the Court an annual 
report on the general Mrorkiug of the University according to the 
Byp-Laws framed in this behalf. 

6 It shall be the duty nf the Vice-Chancellor to see that all 
the Statutes, Bye-laws and Regulations of the Court, the Council 
and the Senate for the grvernment of the University are faithfully 
observed. 

7 In cases of emergency in which the Vice-Chancellor be 
of opinion that immediate action is necessary in the interest 
of the University and in winch it may not |)racticabLe to 
obtain the previous, sanction of the Council or the Court, the Vice- 
Chancellor shall have the power to do, on belmlfof the Court and 
the Council, any act or acts which those bodies themselves might 
lawfully do, and may, for the purpose of such act or acts, incur, on 
behalf of the Court or the Council, any expenditure which he may 
deem requisite, 

Provided that:— 

{a) in any such case the Vice-Chancellor shall, as soon as may 
be practicable or at the latest in the then next meeting 
oi the Court or the Council, submit to the Court or the 
Council a detailed report of the circumstances in, and 
the reasons on, which he has so acted. 

(A) The Vice ("hancellnr shall have no power to act under this 
section in matters which may be exempted by the Court 
from the rpcration of this section. 

Chapter VI. 

pko-vice-(:hancelix)r 

7 Th^ Pro-Vice-Chancellor shall be elected by the Court on 
the recommendation of the Vice-Chancellor and shall 
hold office for two years but shall be eligible for n> 
eleebon. 

1 He shall officiate for the Vice-Chancellor during his 
absence. 

3 If the office of Vice-Chancellor foil vacant and an mtcrval 

occurs before the appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor shall discharge the duties of the 
Vice-Chancellor during such an interval 

4 The Pro-Vice-ChfiDcellor shall perform such of the duiie.s 

of tbe Vice-C'honcellor as the latter may moke over to 
him from time to time. 

Chapter Vll. 

THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 
OF THE COURT. 

1. The President shall be elected by the Court from among its 
own members. 

2. There shall be as many Vice-Presidents elected from among 
tbe membm of tbe Court as may from tune to time be deiorqimed 
by the Court 
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3. The President and Vice-Presidents shall bold office for three 
jears and shall be eligible for re-election. 

4- The President shall preside at all meetings of the Court 
In hiB absence the senior Vioe-President present may preside; and 
in cose none of the Vice-Presidents be present, the members present 
at any meetioitmay elect a Chairman from among themselves. 

Chaptkr Vlll. 

SECRETARY AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

I. The Secretary of the Council shall, on the rerommendation 
of the Vice-Chancellor, be elected by the Coait from among its own 
raem^rs with such duties and powers as jiiky be laid down in liye- 
JiLwa to be framed in this behalf. He shall hold office for a penod 
of two years but shall be eligible for. rff-election. He shall be 
fjfoficto member of the Senate. 

s. The Council shall appoint one of its members as Education 
* Member, who shall be member of the Senate, the Syndicate 

and all the Faculties of the University, 

3. The Council shall appoint one of its members os Finance 
Member, who .shall be fx-tiffieto member of the Senate and Syndicate 

Chapter IX. 

OTHER OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Irmmt. 

j {a) The Provost shall appointed by the Court upon such 
terms os the (i^urt may determine and with such powers os may be 
prescribed in the Bye-Laws and Regulations to be framed in this 
behalf. 

(^) The Provost shall be ex-offictn member of the Senate, the 
Syndicate and all the Faculties. 

а. {a) The Wardens shall be the heads of the hostels or colleges. 
They shall be ap[xiinted by the Court upon such terms as the Court 
may determine and with such powers os may be presenbed in the 
Bye-lj&ws and Regulations to be framed in this behalf. 

(A) The Wardens shall bo ex-officto members of the Senate. 

(c) The VFardens shall be responsible for internal discipline in 
hostels or colleges. 

I^/essors. 

3. (0) l^ofeSBors shall be appointed by the Court on the 
recommendatLon of the Syndicate and the Council according to 
the Byo-Laws and Regulations to be framed in this behalf, 

(h) 'rhe Professors shall be ex-officto meinhers of the Senate 
and of the Vacuity to which they may be assigned by the Senate. 

Hofiorary f^o/essors. 

4. (a) The Court shall have power on recommemktion of 

the Syndicate and the Council to confer the title of Honorary 
Professors upon any At and suitable (lerbou on such conditions and 
with such privileges as may be presenbed in the Bye-Laws and 
Regulations in this bclialf . ^ l l 

(6) Such Honorary Professors shall he ex-officM members oi the 
Senate. 

RegiJttrar and Librarian. 

5. (a) The Court shall, upon the lecommendation of the 
Syndiate and the Council, appoint a Registrar and a Librarian with 
such duties and at such remuneration and upon such terms and 
conditions as it shall deem At. 

(h) They shall be ex^ofietj members of the Senate. 

Assistant Secretarjf uj the Cnurt and Council, 

б. The 0 >urt shall, uixm ilie nominatum of the SeiTClary of 
the Council ami lecommendation of the Vice-Chancellor, npiKuni an 
Assistaut Secretary with such duties and at such rumuneration and 
upon such terms as it shall deem fit 

CHAFrKR X 
THE COURT. 

I. The following shall he members of the Court 

^ Class Mcrabm. 

(#) All penons holding the office of the Trustee uf the 
M. A.- 0 . College, Aligarh, at the Lime of the commence¬ 
ment of rhe Act, 

Class IL—Members for l^'tve Years, 

(f) Thirty porsuns to elected by the Court, five of whom 

* sliaU be Llama. Piovided that not more than six 
shall be elected in my one year one of whom shall be 
an Ahm^ 

00 Twenty persons to be elected by the Central Standing 

^ Committee of the All-India Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
Educational Conference from among its own members 
Four Shan be elected every year. 

(iiO Twenty persons to be elected by the M. A.-O; College 
Old Boys' Associatiun from aniong its own members. 
Four shall be elected every year. 
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(tb) Five persons to be elected by the IsIMmia Cottege 
Committee, Lahore. 

(v) Ten persons to be elected from among themselves by the 

Indian Muslim Graduates of any University and Muham¬ 
madan Borriaters at-I.aw and the members of the Inns 
who shall have their names enrolled on the register 
of the University according to the Bye-Laws to be framed 
in this behalf. Provided that not more than two shaU 
be elected in one year. 

(vi) Fifteen persons to be elected by such Muslim landowners 

(from among themselves) as pay to the University Fund 
one pie in the rupee upon the revenue payable by them 
to the Government, provided that the sum paid by 
each IS not less than Rs. 25 a year according to the 
Bye-Laws to be framed in this behalf. 

2. No one shall be a member of the Court who is under the 
Age of 25 or who is a paid servant of the University. 

3. In the event of the death or resignation of any member for 
life included in clause I, sub-clause ( 0 , the Court may elect some fit 
person who shall hold office for five years. But the total number 
of members of the Court, elected under this ctause together with 
those under class II., sub-clause (/), shall not exceed one hundred. 

4. Where members of the Court comprised within any of the 
classes aforesaid have not been named in the First Sch^ule to 
this Act, they shall be appointed or elected in accordance with thia 
clause as soon as may be after the date of this Act, but pending such 
ap|joiiitnient or election, the members of the Court already named, 
appointed or elected shall have full power to act as If the Court 
were fully constituted. 

5. The office of the member of the Court shall be considered 
as vacant in the following circumstances 

(^) Whenever any person appointed as a member of the 
Court resigns or dies or permanently leaves India pro¬ 
vided that members, who in the opinion of the Cdurtr 
settle in England for the purpose of serving the cause 
of the community may be exempted from tlic operation 
of this rule. 

(^) If any member, afier having accepted the office of a 
member of the Court, does not for two successive years 
evinre any interest for the promotion of the objects of 
the University and refrains from even answering the 
papers sent to him for votes and other purposes, 
surli member shall be deemed to have resign^ hia 
office as a member of the Court. 

(c) Should a member of the Court be found to act against 
the interest of the University, he may be removed 
from the list of the members by simple majority of 
votes at any Annual Meeting of the Court. 

(ri) Whenever a member is convicted by a Court of Justice 
of any criminal offence, of corruption, perjury, forgery 
or other misconduct, which in the opinion of the Coaxtr 
to be declared at any mating as soon as may be 
practicable after such conviction, renders him unfit for 
his office, or evades a judicial investigation into any 
charge of such offence, or becomes person^ly incapable 
to act in the trust, or the Court be of opinion to remove 
bin from the office of the membership of the Court for 
any other reason, under all tbm circumstances he will be 
removed by a simple majority of the members of the 
Court. 

Chapter XI. 

POWERS OF THE COURT. 

r. The Court shall exercise all the powers and authority of 
the University consistent with the provisions of the Muslim 
University AcU and powers given by Statutes or otherwise to otfier 
bodies shall be deemed to have been clelqfated to such bodies 
subject to the general supervision and coiRrol of the Court to 
be exercised through ths Council. 

3. The Court shall have the following powen ■— 

ia) To make, alter, add to, amefid, or repeal Statute^ 
whenever it may deem fit so to do acoonUng to the 
Bye-I.Awi to be framed in this behgir. 

(b) To exercise oonuol over the Sengte, tha SyiKSeate, the 

Faculties, and other bodim dvfrii|h the Cbanc^ over 
the Council iff acoordance oitb the BtsltiteB and 

Bye-Law 84 

(c) To take acUon under Qiaptm X, clau^ 

(a) To manage through the Coundf all lands mA other 
nropettim belongiiig to^ ’ or in the - eha^ o( iho 
univenity. 
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(a) To consider and unction at their Budget Meeting every 

year the report of the Senate as to the strength and 
qualiAcations of Professors, Teachers, I..ecturers and 
other officers connected with the teaching and discipline 
of the University, which shall be submitt^ to the Court 
through and with the opinion of the Council. 

(/) To determine from time to time, upon the recommendation 
of the Council, the number of other officers necessary for 
other offices connected with the vanous blanches of 
the University. 

(^) To determine, on the recommendation of the (Council, 
the total sum to be spent on Fellowships, .Studentships, 
Scholarshipsi Debts of Honour and Privies 

(A) To consider and pass the Budget of income and 
expenditure for the next^ year prepared and submitt^^d 
by the Council. 

Chapter \I 1 . 

MEETINGS OF THE COURT 

1. The Court shall hold a Budget Meeting at least otic monLli 
before the termination of tne University Aoancial year and other 
meetirgs according to the Bye-I.Aws framed in Lins behalf 

2 A meeting of the Court shall be convened at any time in 
accordance with Bye-I^ws framed in tins behalf, upon the receipt 
by the Vice-Chancellor of a reijuisition in writing signed by not 
less than 25 members of the Court, such recjuisition to stale 
the business which the signatories desire to he brought before such 
meeting, and the belief of the signatories ihat such business is 
urgent. 

3 All meetings of the Court shnII be hekl ut Aligarh in rliL 
Muslim University buildings 

4. At all meetings nf the Court fificen member'*, mrluding the 
^.hairman, shall form a r|uorum 

3. At any mcetmg of the Court the members may send their 
votes in writing. Written votes sent 111 by inembeis relating lo 
any matter to be brought before any meeting of the ('ourt shall 
Ire counted as valid. Bye-I.iiws shall presenbe the procedure To be 
adopted in the cose of written votes. 

Ch\pter Mil 
THE COUNCIL 

I The Cocnpil shall consist of the following members — 

Ex-o[fic%o membt'n 

{a) The Vicc'-Chancellor 

(b) The Pro-VKc Chancellor. 

(c) The Secretary of the Tounci! 

members, 

(rt) Not less than 15 and not mere than 71 members to b«, 
elected by the (^ouit from among its own members 
according to the Bye l^ws to bo franed in this behalf 
Such members shall hold office for 3 years but '•hall be 
eligible foi reflection 

/ The members of the M \. O College Svndicitu at the 
date of the commencement of pu.sing th^ Act shall be deemed 10 
be the first elected members of ('ouncif. 

3. (-).M 01 about the end of the first ar.d the second yein 
fron) the date at which the University may come into existence, os 
nearly as may bo, uiie-thinl of the first elected members of the 
Council to be determined by lot shall cease to be members of the 
Council, but they shall be eligible for rp-electioii 

(A) The first elected members of the (Council who; have not 
previoiisly vacated their office ^hall cease to be niembers the 
CoiiDcil at or aimut the end of the third yeai from the date .it which 
the University may come into existence. 

4 Five members of the Ouncil shall form a quorum. 

5. For meetings of the Council, written «'otes shall not be valid 
and uie Council shall hold its meetings according to the Hye-Laws 
to be framed in this bebaK 

Chapter XIV. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the Statutes of the 
Univeni^ the duties of the Council shall be .— 

u Toeupendse'ttie woik ofthtt Senate and to control and 
administer odier departuteilts of tte Univenity according to Bye- 
Laite and Rcgulatiou to be filmed in this behalf. 

2. To administer all trusts and endowments vested in and to 
iMmjgfT all properties beteoging to the University aceofdiog to the 
^ye-Lawa 

\ 3. To keep the ■oocmiitsof all kinds of incom^^ expenditure 

of the Uoimity. 


4 To prqiare the Annual Financial Statement and Budget 
of the University and to submit it to the Court according to the 
Bye-liiws. 

5 To moke adequate provision for buildings, premibcs, 
furniture, apparatus and other requirements of the University 

6. To have the accounts of the University, m all its depart¬ 
ments, properly audited at least once a year. 

7. To consider and make such reports, suggestions and recom¬ 
mendations, as may be necessary, on all proposals mode by the 
Senate and requiring sanction of the Court. 

S Generally to perform all such duties and to do all such acts 
as may be necessary for the proper carrying out of the provisions 
of the .\ct and the Statutes and live E^ws and Regulations framed 
under any resolution or direction of the Court 

Ciispi'Ek XV 

POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Subject to tile provMions of the Act of Incorporation and the 
bUtutes of the University and subject lo the revision and control 
qf the Court the Council shall have the following powers — 

1 Tlie draft Statutes an I Byo (.aws as and when they see fit 
and to submit the same to the Court for consideration and sanction. 

2 To consider and approve Re^^ulalions fninied and submitted 
by the Senate 

3 fn appoint Cummittecs for the superviaicmand management 
of '*uch dcfiartmcnts cf the University that are not under the 
control c/the Senate subject to the Uvc-Ltws tube framed m this 
l)ehair 

4. Ttf entrust supervision of any or every department of the 
University to one or more of its own members who shall act under 
the direct control of the Council according to the Byr-I^ws framed 
in this behalf. 

5 To inanagp and regulate (iiunc^, accounts, investments, 
properties and tc' tiansoct other busintss of the University according 
10 the Bye-Laws to be framed in this bjhalf 

6 To appoint Bankers, Tieasurers ard Auditors upon such 
term‘d and remuneration and other conditions as it may deem fit. 

(Jhaptek XVI 
■ rilE SENATE 

1 The Senate shall of the following members — 

C/cs\ 1 — Kx-nfficth \fcmf>ers, 

(1) The Chancellor. 

(2) 'Phe Vice Chancellor 

(3) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor 

(4) 'Ilic Secretary for Educ.ilioii of the Government of India. 

(^) M.'mbers of the Counci' in charge of Education 

(6) Secrcl iry of the Council 

(7) Finance Member of the Council 

(5) riic Provo'it of the University. 

(y) The Professors and Wardens of the University. 

(to) The Librarian 

(11) The Registrar 

(i2| The Principals of the affiliated (Colleges. 

(13) 'I he HtLod Masters of the University Schools. 

C/#iti //— Nf\minatsd Members, 

(1) Five members to be nominated by the Chancellor 

(z) Five members to be nominated by the Court 

(3) Five members to be nominated by the Guild ol the 

registered graduates. 

(4) Two members to be elected by the faculty 01 Theology, 

one b> the faculty of Arts, one by the faculty of Science, 
one by the faculty of Oriental Learning, on^ by the 
faculty of r^iw and one by each of such other faculties 
as may subsequently be constituted. 

2 The nominated members shall hold office for three years, 

3. Eleven memljcrs of the Senate shall form a quorum 

CiiAtrER xvn. 

POWERS OF THE SENATE 

The Senate shall have the following powers — 

(1) To arrange and supervise the work of education and 

training in the University according lo Regulations 
framed in this behalf. 

(2) To make regulations regarding the courses of studies upon 

the report of the various faculties. 
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(3) To nuke end submit to the Council, after report frcm 

the wurns guides and offloen concerned, aJl Regula- 
^,r|ion6 for giving effect to the Statutes and Bye-Laws of 
the University relating to courses of study and main¬ 
tenance of disdpline. 

(4) To' prepare a scheme for the educational and tutorial stM 

of the University and submit it, through the Council, 
to the Court for approval and sanction, 

(5) To recommend from time to time to the Court, through 

the Council, the creation of new posts in the educational 
and tutonal staff of the University. 

(6) To frame Regulations and Rules for conducting examina¬ 

tions and conferring degrees. 

(7^ To appoint Inspectors with th& approval of the (.'uuncij 
for inspecting affiliated and recognised institutionii and 
institutions applying for affiliation or recognition. 

(8) On the report from the board or boards of the faculties 
• concerned to appoint moderators and examiners subji^l 

to the approval of the Chancellor, according to the 
Regulations in this belialf. 

(g) To remove examiners for negiigenLC or misconduct during 
their term of office and to appoint their substitutes. 

(10) To fix the fees, emoluments, travelling and other allow¬ 

ances of the examuiers, moderators and inspectors. 

(11) To order examinations in conformity with the Regulations 

und to fix dates for holding them. 

(la) To declare results of the vanous University examinations, 
and to confer Degrees, Honours, Diplomas, Licenses, 
'i'itles and marks of honour according to the Regula¬ 
tions made in their behalf. 

(1.^) All decisions of the Senate as regards matters uf discip 
line of students shall be Cnal. 

(14) To report on any mailer referred to or delegated to them 

by tne Court or the Council. 

(15) To discuss and declare an opinion on any matter wliat 

Soever relating to the University 

(16) 'lo formulate and modify or revise, .subject lo the rantrol 

and sanction of the (!)ouncil, sclieniea for the organisation 
of the various faculties of the University and lo assign 
to such fociiUies their respective .subjects, also to report 
to the Council as lo the expciliency of the ebtahlishment 
at any time of other faculties, or os to the expediency 
of the abolition, combinalian, or subdivision of any 
existing faculties. 

(17) To fix, subject to any conditions made by the founders, 

which are accepted by the Court, the fines and mode 
and condition of competition for Fellowship, Studentship, 
Scholarships, medals and other prixes, and to award the 
same according to the Regulations made m their IjeJialf. 

(18) 'lo recommend to the Council the names of the recipients 

of the Honorary De^ree-s. 

(19) To prescribe ae^emic costumes |tor inombers ul the 

University. 

■(ao) lo do such other acts and tilings a** mwv Ik reijuircil 
by the Council or uuthon^d by the Court 

CtrAPlKH XVIII. 

SYNDICATK. 

1. The .Syndicate shall consist of - 
f<i) Vice Chancellor. 

H) Pro-Vice-rhanccIlor 

Ic) The liducation Member of the Council. 

U) The finance Member of the Council 

(e) The Pnisost. 

(f) rho Deans r^f all the Faculbes 

U) The Vnncipab of Affiliated and ITniversily (bllege 
'I'wo members to be elected by the Senate 

2. Elected incmlwrfi shall hold office for three years 01 unUl 
they cease to be memben. oi the Senate, whichever evunt hapjv^u 
first. They shall be eligible for re-elecrion 

3. The election no fill up vacancies in the Syndicate shall be 
held Kt the annual meeting of ihf Senate. In the event of a casual 
vacancy owing to death, resignation or otherwise, the member.s of 
the Syndicate shall appoint a mcnibet of the .Senate ro act as 
member of tbe Syndicate until the ^heh ensuing anoual meeting 
of the Senate. 

4. The Syndicate shall meet before every meeting of the 
Senate, on a day co be hxi'd by the Vice*Chancellor or Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor. The meeting which precedes the annual meeting of 
the ^nate riiall be deemt^ the annual meeting of the Syndicate. 

5. At all akeetings of the Syndicate five members inclusive 
of the C^man ^1 form a quorum. 

6 . At all meeting of the Syndicate the Vice-Chancellor or 
Pio-Vice-OianceUor shall preside. If they be absent or withdraw 
from the meeting the metnbera present shall elect a Chairman firom 
among themselves. 


Chaptbr XIX. 

POWERS OF THE SYNDICATE. 

Subject to the revision and control of the Senate, tbe Syndicate 
shall have the following Powers 

(r) To order examinations in conformity with the Regulahous 
and to fix dates for holding them. 

(а) To declare the results of the vanous Univeisity examina 

tions. 

(3) To publish list of presenbed or rccomniended text-books. 

(4) To prepare such forms and registers as are from time to 

time prescribed by regulations. 

(5) To perform all such duties and to do oil such acts as niay 

be necessary for the projw carrying out of the regulations 
and other resolutions of tbe Senate 
CijAPTaa XX 
FACULTIEb. 

1 7 'hc University shall include the Faculties of 

(1) Theology conistmg of two boards. 

(2) Onental Learning. 

(3) Arts 

(4) Science 

(5) 

(б) Such other Faculties as may from time to time be con¬ 

stituted by Statutes, 

2. 'fhe Board of each Faculty shall consist of — 

(ri) Such proftssors, lecturers nr other members of the teach¬ 
ing stair of the Univeisity as the Court, after report 
from the Senate and Faculty concerned, may declare as 
i't-offStiO members of the Faculty 
Such members of the Senate as may be assigned by the 
Senate to the P'aculty. 

(r) J'he members so assigned shall continue to be members 
of that Faculty so long as they continue to be members 
of tlie Senate 

3. Hic Vice-Chancellor, Prc-Vice-Chancellor, the Education 
Member of the Council .ind the Provost shall be ex-officio members 
of all Faculties, 

4 The n'crobers of each Faculty shall elect one of their mem¬ 
bers to be Dean of that Faculty except the Fanilty of Theology 
which shall have one J )ean for each of its two Boards subject to 
the approval of the Council. I'he Deans shiiM hold office for two 
years and shall be eligible (or re-elcction. 

5. At each meeting of the Faculty the Dean, or in the vbsence 
of the I a member chosen by the members pie'»eiit, shad preside. 

6. One-fourth of the total number of memberb of a Faculty 
shall constitute a quorum provided that in no case the number shall 
be less than three 

Chaptek XXI. 

JTIWERS OF THE FACULTIES 

Each Faculty shall have the following powers and privileges — 

(i) Subject to the Stalute^ and Regulations of the University 
each FocuUy shall draw up courses of study and tegulations as tu 
Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates, Scholarabips and Prues falling 
within the Province of the Faculty and submit then lo the Senate. 

(3) To report to the Syndicate aboi,.t the creation ol new 
pcmiti and to nominate persons for .appointment to posts within Che 
PfOviiice ol the Faculty. 

(3) To nominate Coramiltees to coiiside. and report on ahy 
subject ot study or comoicatioii of such bobjccis. 

(4) To submit Lhe names of person^ suitable for appointment 
os examinei's and moderators. 

(5) To deal with any , matter which may be referred to thorn 
by lhe Senate 

Chai>ter XXII. 

JOINT BOARD OF THE COUNCIL *\ND THE SENATE. 

1 The Joint Board shall consist of the Vice Chancellor, four 
Members of the Council and four Members of the Senate. 

2. Four Members of the Council ahall be 

(1) Secretary to the Council. 

?a) Pro-Vicc-Chancellor. 

(3J Finance Member of the Council. 

(4) Member concerned or any other Member of the Council 
elected by the above ttam. 

3. Four Members of the Senate shall be:— 

fi) Tbe Provost 

fa) Tbe Deau of the Faculty or the Warden cofioemed. 

(3) Two other Members to be elected by the Senate, 

4 ' In case any of the members representing either side be 
to atteDd any meetiog of the Btnra t^ remaiiuBg members 
ol that side shall have powir to Med a substitute. 

5, The ViGoChanoellor or b fais abaeaqi a person nppitn a ni d 
by the VicsOaoceBor, shall be the Chairman ot the Boenlk Tm 
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peraon nominated hf the Vioe-Chancellor to act Tor him may or 
may not be a Memb^ of the Board. 

6. If any recommendation of the Senate is not approved by 
the Council a^ the Senate, after being informed of it, so requires, 
the matter shall be referred to the Joint Board. 

7, The decision of the Joint Board shall be final so far aa the 
Senate and the Council are concerned, subject to the veto of the 
Court which shall be exercised within one month from the date on 
which the Board shall communicate its decision to the Council 
according to the regulations to be framed in this behalf. 

Chapter XXIII. 

THE GUILD OF THE REGISTERED GRADUATES 

1. A register shall be kept by the Registrar containing the 
names of all such doctors, and masters in any Faculty and such 
graduates of not less than five years standing in any Faculty, who 
have paid the initial fee and auch other amount as may be prescribed 
by Regulations. 

The period of five years shall be reckoned from the day of 
Convocation on which a person is entitled to be admitted to his 
Degree. 

2. The register shall be conclusive evidence that any person 
whose name appears therein at the time of claiming the privilege 
of voting is entitled to a vote and that any person whose name 
does not appear therein is not so entitled 

3. The Vicc-rbancellor or in his absence the Pro-V'ice Chan¬ 
cellor, shall preside at the meetings of the Guild. In the absence 
of both the Provost shall preside. 

4. A meeting of the Guild shall be summoned by the Vice- 
Chancellor at least once in every year and at such oihei times as 
the Guild by its own rules shall determine 

5 A meeting of the Guild may be called by the direction of 
the Vice-Chancellor and shall also be called on the requisition in 
writing of at least so members 

6. Twenty members shall form a quorum. 

7. The minutes of the proceedings of the Court and the Senate 
shall be communicated to the members of the Guild 

3 Once .n every year on such dale as the Vice-Chancellor may 
appoint in this behalf, there shall, if necessary, be an election to fill 
any vacancy among the members of the Senate elected by the Guudt 

Q. The Guild shall be entitled to surh further pnvi'eges .is 
may be determined by the KcguKations. 

Chapter XXIV 

FUNDS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

1. Any money or moveable or immoveable property or Govern 
uient Promissory Notes or other Seemities, and any income arising; 
therefrom which may be now or hereofLcT in possession of the 
University shall be divided into the following funds ■— 

frt) The Capital Fund. 

id) The Reserve Fund. 

{r; The Budding and other Titnt Funds 

(<0 The Current Expi*uses Fund 

2. The Capital Fund consists of such money or immoveabh 
properry, or Goverrunent Promissory Notes, or other Securities *11 
are in possession of the Univers ty, or may come into Its possessioii 
with the object of their remaining permanent and safe in ordei 
that only the income arising from them ma> be devoted to tlu 
eKpenscs of the University or for Fellowships, Studentships, 
Senedarships, Debts of Honour, pnzes jnd other expenses of .siniibr 
nature. 

3. The Capital Fund shall always remain permatif'nt and safe, 
and the Court shall under no circuniatances sell or eicp end any 
(lortion of it or ronvort any property once invented in any one of 
the sficundea mentioned in paragiaph 4 of this chapter into any 
Other of such equally sa^e secunties unless sanctioned by ibree-tourih 
vuiing majority of the Court. 

4. ^^'hatftver money ma) be in the Capital Fund the Court 

shall invest it m Goveniment Promissory Notes or Pensions held 
under grants in perpetuity as mentioned m Arf XXJII of 1871, or 
shares in the Bank of Bengal, or perpetual m»f^ land which aftei 
enquiry according to Act II. of 1819 and other laws for the time 
being m foice, sl^l be proved to be exempt in (lerpetuity from the 
payment of Goveniment Revenue. But the Court shall not have 
power to purchase any kind of property which is not as safe as 
those mentioned above. 

5. If any person mokes an endowment on the condition that 

It ahajl or not be invested in a particular manner and that 
the inobme deri'i^^ therefrom shall be devoted to any particular 
object or objects such condition or conditions shall be binding and 
die endowment shall be considered as a Trust not, to be dealt 
iritfa otherwise. / 

6. The Capital Fond consists at present of the following 

Items / 


(a) All l^d which is in the University compound and the 
buildings within the same, whether completed or under 
construction. 

(A) All Promissory Notes held now or purchased hereafter for 
the purpose. 

(c) All ja/^ts or permanent j’aumtas held now or obtained 

hereafter for the purpose. 

7. The Court shall not take loans on the secunty of the 
Capital Fund. 

8. If there be a surplus after the completion of any proposed 
building, and if the Council do not think it expedient to exjpend 
such 5urplu.s or any portion of it in the erection of other buildings, 
the Court aliall place it in the Reserve Fund. 

9. If there be such a surplus in the University Current 

Expenses h'und as appears to the Court unnecessary for defraying 
the Current University Expenditure, they may transfer such surplus 
or any p.Trt of it to the Reserve Funds • 

10. The Court shall not withdraw in any way from the Reserve 
Fund such money os has been placed therein under paragraphs 8 and 
9 unless sanctioned by a two-third voting majority of the (^ourt in 
meetings held for the purpu.se, in the agenda of which meetings 
the Vice-Chancellor shall explain fully the necessity of doing so. 

11. Out of the Reserve Fund thus created under paragraphs 8 
and 9 above, any portion may from time to time be transferred by the 
Court, on the lecnromendation 0^ the Council, to the Capital Fund. 
Tins jjnrtion shall then he invested m property ol the kind specified 
in paragraph 4 above 

12 All money transferred from time to time to the Reserve 
Fund shall be invested in a safe way, to be determined by the 
Council, so as to yield a permanent income. 

13 All incomes derived from Capital and Reserve Funds 
shall be considered as part ot the University Current Expenses 
Fund, and the Court shall expend it subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 14. 

14 The income arising from difior^nt Trust Funds and such 
Oovernment Promissory Notes and rooms in the Boarding Houses, 
ns have been set apart for the creation of scholarships and pnzes 
or for any {larticular object, shall be so spent m scholarships and 
prizes or those objects and the surplus, if any, shall be set aside 
for future expenditure m the s.ime manner. 

15 The Building and other Trust Funds consist of the 
following Items — 

(^1) The money given by individuals or Government for the 
erection of buildings or any other parlicular object 
respcciivelv. 

(A) Amount relating to the Depreciation on several buildings 
shall form separate items in the. Building Fund and shall 
he spent on the up-keep of those buildings, unless the 
Court, on the recommendation of tlie Council, decide 
to spend any portion thereof on any other buildings 

H') Income derived from the printing and sale of books and 
placed in any of the Trust Funds. 

(1/) All propert) obtained or set apar- lor buildings or other 
particular objects respectively. 

16 The University Current Expenses Fund consists of the 
following Items — 

f/i) The inaiuio derived from Government Promissory Notes 
and other Securities in the Capital Fund. 

(d) The income derived from all immovable profjerty in the 

luiid. 

(i') The income derived from any immovable property of 
the University not included 111 the Capital Fund 
[d) The mcoriiv derived from jagtn or permanent yaumia% 

(c-O The money received from Government as grant-in-aid. 

(/)' The money received from the Municipality or Ixtcal Fund 
a grant 

(^) income denved from tuitional fees 
(A) The money received os subscriptions for the current ex 
penses or for scholarships, or prizes, provided that the 
money received for scholarships or prizes shall ffe spent 
as laid down in paragraph 14 of this chaptei 
(i) The money received from the sale of books and placed in 
tho Cunent Expenses Fund. 

T 7. The Trustees may take charge of money or movable or im¬ 
movable projjerty of Iho nature of land, jag^r or zamindan or 7 nuq/£ 
nghts, for the purpose of educating persons at the request of parents, 
relations or guardians of such persoms. 

18 All persons making such deposits must settle with the 
Vice Chancellor all the conditions in writing, under whidi such 
money or proptTty is to be deposittd and the time at which the 
deposit IS to be returned and the person to whom it is to be relumed, 
subject to the approval of the Council and sanction of the Court. 

19. All such conditions shall be laid before a meeting of the 
Court and when the sanction of the Couri has been obtained such 
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[ tnopii^ or property shall be ukeO under tbe charge of the 

^ i Trustees, Tlie CcmdcII may then make such arrangements as they 

think fit for the administration of the property or for the investment 
of the caab money thus entrusted to and deposited with the Trustees. 

Chapter XXY. 

' OF AFFILIATION. 

^ j. The University shall affiliate such jnstitulionsonly which shall 

be conducted nn the Residental System, On the principle and model 
of the Udiveriiity College (the M.A.-O. College), Aligarh, and which 
shall have attained a standard and an^efiiciency that may be deemed 
satisfactory in accordance with the Kegplations framed in this behalf. 

2. All institutions situated outside Aligarh shall require for 
their affiJjAtiun recommendation of th'e Senate and sanction of the 
Chancellor, to be obtained according to the Regulations in this behalf. 

ClfAPlBK XXVI. 

KXAMINATIONS ANi:» EXAMINERS 

1. The Matiiculation or any other equivalent examination of 
the University nhall be conducted by a Board of Ex.aminers (‘onsist- 
, * ing of Provost, Professors, lecturers and other persons appointed 

' for this purpose by the Seriate. The Provost shall be the ("hairman 

of the Hoard. 

2 For every UiiivtM'Sily Ksanunafiun |ircsrribed by the Regula¬ 
tions for Degrees of the University there shall bo a Board or Boards 
‘ of Examiners, r:onsiiiling of the Internal and External Examiners who 
are taking part m the conduct of the Examinations together with the 
Doans of the Kaculiy to which tlie Examination belongs. 

3. The Dean of the Faculty shall be the Chairman of all such 
Boards of Examiners as l:>elong to that Faculty 


Chaptsu XXIX. 

PROMOTIONS, REDUCTIONS AND DISMISSALS. 

(1) Tbe promotion^ reduedon and dumisnl of the University 
officers and the servants of the Uuivmity shall be eflfe^ in tbe 
same way as the appointmeot^ except the decisioD of the 

Court in the case of promotion, reduction and dismissal of the 
officers nominated in Chapter XX. shall be 

I'ersons dissatisfied nth any order of dismissal or pumshm^^t 
shall have right of appeal or revision, as the case may according 
to the Bye-Laws to be framed in thin behalf. 

Chapter XXX. 

THE EUROPEAN STAFF. 

I In this Chapter the term European officer or European 
staff of the University shall mean those members of the Univenily 
staff who are graduates of any of the European Universities. 

2. There shall be, on the permanent staff of the Uiiiveraty, 
at lea.st sixlEuropPons who shall be graduates of European Univer- 
silies, r^i^M the Provost and five Professors. 

But 111 case of necessity any person who does not possess the 
above specified qualifications may be temporarily appointed to any 
of the abovemcDtioned posts. 

3. All ICuropean officers who hold or may accept posts on the 
staff of the University shall be understood to have accepted all the 
terms specified in the Act, the Statutes and Bye-I^aws, and similarly 
the Court shall be considered to abide by them, and the rules 
contained in the Chapter shall be regarded as an agreement between 
ihe parties. 

4. No officer shall be entitled to claim apixiintment to any 
imrlicular office in the University 
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4. The Provost shall be a Member of all the Boards of 
Examiners. 

5. In each Board of Examiners there shall be at least one 
External Examiner who is a [lersun not engaged in teaching in the 
University or in a (>)llege affiliated to it. 

6 All the Internal and E\ternal Examiners shall be appointed 
by the Syndicate on the rerommendatiun of the Faculties and the 
appnival of the Cliancellor, Provided that 111 case of a vacancy 
OCcurnng in or during any cxamtnaMon or of other emergency, the 
Vice-Chancellor in consultation with the Provost and the Dean of 
the Faculty roncernod, shall have tiower to apixiint a subsi'tule 
for that Exanitnfr. 

ClIAPlKK XXVIL 

conv(x:ation. 

1. Once jn each year the Vice-Chancellur in consukaiion with 
the Chancellor shall fix a day for Convocation in wh^cJi Degrees shall 
be conferred. 

2, The Clutncellor or, in his absence, the Vice-Chancellor 
shall preside at the Cunvomtinn. 

Chavtlr XXVIII. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

I. (tf) All ap()ointiiienls of the offietTb mentioned in (‘laiises 
a, 3, 4 and 5 of Cha|iler IX. shall be mode by the t^oiirt on the 
Ooinination of the Faculty conc'rmed and the reiiort of the Syndicate 
and the recommendation of the i>unnl. 'J'hc Provoi>t will bu 
appointed by ihi' Court on the report of the Vu e ( h'lncellur and 
the recimimendation of the Council 


(^) In the event of a nominated candidate not < U ing accepted 
by the Court another candidate may l>c noniinated m accordance 
with provisions of this Section. 

((?) If the person to Ik* ap]K»inted be not in lnd.a and 'lis 
appolntmetiL be iiigently required m tbe interest of tht: University, 
then, in the rase cf the Provost, nomination by the Vic^ ClhinccPor 
with (he approval of the* Council, aiici m the case of othei officers, 
nomination by the Syndicate and (he Vice Ch.*uud1rjr with tbe 
approval of (he Council, snail be regarded an eiiuivulcnt to .ippoun- 
menr by the C'oiirt. 

(d) All these apiKutUments nhali be reported to the Chancellor 
who shall have t>ower of veto. 

2 . The otjpumtinciil of all the officers M rncntioned in 
Cha^Rai IX. and who are entitled to reotnve bonu», according to 
the Bye-Iitws made in tb's ivlialfi sliall he made by the Council on 
the lecommendation -if the Sjoclicate, If iht officer belongs to the 
Department tinder the diroci supervrjior. of tbe Senate, and on the 
rocninmcncUtion ol* a meml^r of iho (Totnimitce of the Council, if 
the officer belungx to the Department not under the direct supervi¬ 
sion of the Senate. 


3. 'llie appointments of the officers who are not entitled to 
bonus shall be motle by the Syndirate, if the officer belongs to the 
Department under the direct supervision of the Senate and shall be 
made by the Vice'Chancellorf if it belongs to any other Department. 

4. The menial servants attached to a jiarticular office shall be 
appointed by tbe holder of that office subject to the sanction of the 
mvost, if the office is under the direct supervisiem of the Senate 
and subject lotbe sanction of the Secretary of the 

office belongs to any other Deportment. f, 7 

- I 


Chaptrk XXXL 
STATUTES. 

1. I'hc Court may from time to tune, at their discretion, at an 
annu.d meeting, alter, repeal, amend or add to any of the Statutes 
mentioned herein^ provided that— 

(a) Not less than Lwo-thirds of the meml*ers of the Court 
voting in that meeting, agree to such alteration, rc^ieal, 
amendment or addition. 

{h) Such alteration, repeal, amendment or addition is not 
vetoed by the Chancellor * 

2 The C'ouncil shall prejiare the draft of the proposed altera 
tion, repeal, ainendmcnl or addition to the Statutes. 

Chakijch XXXII. 

BYTi-LAWS. 

1 Subject to the provision 01 the Act and the Statutes, Bye- 
i.aw& shall be made by the Council and they shall conic into 
operation, if sanctioned h\ the^Court, by a simple majority and not 
vetoed by the Chancellor. 

2. On the reconiniendatiOD of the Council, the Court may 
alter, repieal, aniind or odd to ary of the Bye-Laws, by sinipli’ 
majority provided that such repeal amendment or addition i» not 
vetoed by the (Chancellor. 

Chapter XXXIII. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. Subject to the provision of the Act, Statutes and Bye-Uws, 
Regulations shall be made by the Senate and they «hall come into 
n|)cnition, if sanctioned by the Council and approved by the 
C'hanccllur 

2 Senate may from time to time, alter, repeal, amend ur add 
luanr of the Regulations provided that such alteration, repeal, 
amendment or addition is sanctioned by the Council and approved 
by the (Chancellor. 

3. if the Council does not sanction the alteration, lepeal, 
.imendmenl or addition of any Regulation m any other suggestkm 
fToposed by the Senate, the matter will be referred to the Joint 
Board, in the manner speafied in Chapter XXIL. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

RULES. 

1. The Court, the Council, the Syndicate and the Faculties 
respectively may from time to time make Rules for their conduct 
of business subject to the provisions of the Act, the Statutes, the 
Bye-Laws and the Regulations. The Rules so framed shall lie 
subject to the sanction of the higher authority ; that is tg say, in 
case of the Council, the Court \ in case of tbe Senate, the C^ncil, 
in case of the Syndicate, the Senate , and in case of the Faculties 
the Syndicate, 

2. I'lie bodies eiiumemted in Sub-section (1) shad also have 
power to amend, alte'*, add to and repeal the Rule I framed by them 
selves, .subject to the sanction of the higher authority as meniioned 
in Sub-section (i.) 

- —1 ----- 1 _ 

Cp Sec. IlS of rlie present l^gaktione 01 the Alfgnfh Gollm, 

The Trutm may, from tune to tinic, ae their diacretiofL at an annual 
mcetmo, repeal, amend or odd to aay of the U«i and riw, men honed 
In this 

Provided that -i 

(1) Not leu than two-thifds of the Tntitecs agree toeiidi repeal, amend¬ 
ment 01 addition; 

(s> And chat Che iMd Go^emment does not mo eadi icpdlli araend- 
' . meat or option.** 
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NOTICE. 

When wfniu^ io the M^magif pkoii 
qmte fotn Rtgaisr noi 

^ ntmbff if tkt 
m I^aat Ogk%. 

Wt have recmtd many eon^Mnts 
fiom subscribm dhant nan-wectipt of 
thepqfer and have fiiwarded them to 
the Astmasto-Gmerai^ who u veey 
kindly kMing an inquiry. W? would 
ftqueei our suhscnhers when they do 
not receive tkeir pt^er to complain to 
the Asimaster^General of their Ctrcla^ 
and if^mn us also that a complaint has 
keen made. The date of the missing 
issue should be given in every case. 
A postal complaint does not require a 
postage stampy ^ the words “ I^'tal 
Complaint " are written on the envelope, 
ff our subscribers co-tf crate with us 
we hope to check Mu growing evil 
very soon. THE MANAGER. 


Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comradt. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
temiB write to—The Manager, 


Muhammadan Youths 

Desirous of obtaining service in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the undersigned. They must be in- 
telJjgenti not over 21, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
Will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their applications 
the candidates should state their quali¬ 
fications and age, and should furnish 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability 

s. M. SHERIFF, 

Bar.-at-LBWf 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League, 

58, Ixiwer Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Wanted 

ApplicatiOiis for the post of Mcdical Officer in the 
M. A.- 0 . College, Aligarh. Men of European qualificationa 
only need apply now. Initial pay will be Rs. 200 pet' tneHsem 
and lodging free. Further particulars and information may be 
obtained by correspondence. Applications with testimonials to 
reach the Honorary Secretary, Aligarh College, by the 
15th September, 1911. 


<•*-1 J#ii—• 

Urdu TrauhUtion of Prof. Vunb^ry’a 

WaUn Cnhve in Euteni Lmb 

(Ikwlc III) Mfitli Portraits uT I’rof, Vomb^ and 
U. li. The Aga Klion to whom the book u 
dtidieated by—OMAR, B.A. 

Price Ri. 2-0. 

To be had at^ 

The Daty Book Dqot, Aligaih. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Lcage*s Roman Private Law 


Back Numbers 


Of the Comrade, if available, can be sup¬ 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue. If 200 
applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 


Mr, MeuBn All, BA. (Onm.), Bar.-at-Lam, 

9rtham of Rmib and Englidi Law 
it Ihn Patna Law Colkfo, Bankiyara. 


Price 10 Annas. 

_ _ V _ 

Te he had 

Hm Office of **The Comrade/' 

109, Ripoa Street, Cdotla. 


I I « # 

tJLjUib \ (jif 

# 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

OF 

Moulana Mohamed Ismail 

Of the DePARTMCNT OF Public iNSTRucrtoN 
IN THk United Provinces 

The Oriental Pabliahinc Cn., Orient House, Meerut, 

Have pleasure in anuoimang thateteht anaas per copy sold 
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The Week. 


Tm House of Lords, on the gth August, again considered the 
" l^iaflKiil Bill as rented from the Commons. The House 
^ ^ the biggest mutter since the rejection of the Home Rule 

IKP. The gpllenea were densely packed and the heat was over- 
ffTliering. The thermometer stood at 97 in the shade, the highest 
tjjfaptwtfirp known. The majority of the peereasea parried fans. 
'V of Throne were crowded. ^ Lord Miorle^ who opened 

was hacked by more Ubeial Peen than ^ been the lot 
Minister manyyeaia. Ha apoke brieBy reitmting 


the objections to the Peers' amendments to the Bill. 
Lord T^nsdowne soul that the House was no longer able to offer 
effectual resistance. The creation of peers was odious to Lord 
Crewe as he hod yesterday evening admitted; they might rest 
a.ssured that it would he equally odious to the King The House 
could force the King to do something lutteful to him. Injurious to 
the House, It was discreditable to the country, but ought they to 
force Lhi* hands of Ills Majesty merely from petulance and vindic¬ 
tiveness. I^rd IjiDsdownc concluded by stating emphatically that 
if the Bill were thrown out it would mean beyond all questions 
a large: creation of peers. Lord Halsbury emphasised the fact that 
he would have moved the rejection of tlie Bill when it was brought 
up for llic third reading, hut lie assumed that Lord Lauisdowne 
would stick to his amendments. He protested agginst the imputa¬ 
tions of Ijoid ljuisdowne against his followers, especially against the 
suggestion that his fnends were disloyal, l/ord Lansdowne, inter¬ 
rupting, denied that he had made such suggestions The Arch¬ 
bishop of Yoik asked the House to support the Bill 'The policy of 
insisting on the amendments was distasteful to the Sovereign and 
against the iiilereslb of the country. I.Ard Halsbury said that the 
credit or disci edit must fall upon the Ministers not upon the King 
(Applause). He strongly urged the House not to surrender Lord 
St. Atdwyn said he saw no advantage in the policy of the followers 
of Ijurd Halsbury. He would never vole to place the King in the 
cruel jx^silirn of having to create an unlimited number of peers. 
I.ord Wnii^ughby De Bioke said that “No Surrender " was the only 
way to bnng the question before the country and ensure that the 
King was protected from such a situation in the future, Lords 
Bedford, Amplhill, Denbigh, Scarborough and .Stanhope supported 
Lord Hril^sbury in the fbirds' debate The Bishop of Winchester 
said he would vole for the Bill. 

In the Huu^e of l^rds on the 10th August on the resumption 
of the debate on the Parliament Bill, l^rd Morley annciunoed that 
it the Bill were defeated, His Majesty would assent to the crURtion 
of sufficient peers to overcome any combination lord Morley 
read the announcement slowly from a sheet of foolscap in reply to 
an appeal from Lords Rosebery and Lansdowne He added.— 

*' Every vote against my motion, not to insist upon the amendments, 
M a vote in favour (if a large and prompt creation of peers." 1 . 4 >rd 
Morley said that there was nothing in their relations with their 
Sovereign, their countrymen or with Parliament, of which they need 
be ashamed, f^rd R'osebery hotly denounced the Government's 
behaviour towards a young and inexperienced King. But the Bill ^ 
must pass. It would leave the House with some forte to resist the 
dangerous measures of the Government and the Empire would be 
spared a scandal which would weaken the hold of the centre of the 
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Empire upon its component pnrts. I.ord C^iperdowii announced 
UiAt be would support the Government though he detested the Bill. 
The Duke of Norfolk thereupon declared that he would vote in such 
a way as to cancel such a voter Txird T^ndonderry urged that no 
Unionists should support the Government bin rather aljstain from 
voting. I/n^ Northumberland insisted upon ronipclling the 
Cfovemment to create peers which would necessitate the reform and 
the establishment of a strong Second Thamlxr 'fhe T)ukt of 
Devonshire supported Lord l.ansdowne's as the only practical policy 
T/7rd Milner said that the Insh Peers would ii^^ver sum ndcr, because 
to prevent civil war. Home Rule must Mic settled by the J^rds 
Lord Halifax made a declaration siinil;rf' to that of the Duke of 
Norfolk As the evening wore on the excitement incroascd. There 
was little interest in the arguments of the Sfieakers ns their views 
were already known. There was a cunbUint bu/y ol runverution and 
hopes and rears appeared to fliirtuatc cvcnlv l^nrds l^rvan and 
Heneage announced that they wi>uld siippori ihe Govcrnnient 
*rhe House was full to overflowing and IhcM' was the keenest 
rivalry b«:tween the followers of Fxird llalsbury and the I il>crals to 
speak Ixird Halsbury actually formally moved that his sup|x>rttTs 
be given preference. The concluding siiecches were mode by liOrd 
Curaon, Lord Halsbury and I^ird Rosebery All ihe sfiecches 
were most vigorous, sometimes displaying aluiosl .i juissionate Lone 
The division was then taken and the Bill was passed by 131 vuLes 
to 114, The announrcincnt of the figures was reciMved wtli 
tremendous enthusiasm in the House of Commons, the Members 
rushing from the House of l<ords to spread the news 

In the course of the debate in the 1 louse uf Ixirrjs the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury stated that the ralloiisness .iniJ levity with 
whidi some Peers conleniidatcd the creation of five hiinrlred peers 
caused him to supiiort the Government. 

At the conclusion of the debate, Ixjrd lansdowne with Ins 
followers walked out and watched the division from behind the 
Throne 

The Bishops were the fuil to emerge rriin die Cfoveminent 
lobby The Bishop of Llandaff walking with the aid nf Lrulches 
was the first to emerge from the " No Surrender " side and the 
Duke of Ncirthuraberland last. D was noticeable that ]x)nJ 
Selbornc sank into his scat with a gubturc of disgust 

\jOt6 fajcas whis|>ered the result of the division 10 \jnrd 
Haldane, who smiled triuniphanl>v. 

IdOrd Idorebum then read the figures whim were received 
with great cheers, accompanied by hisses Irom the No .Surren- 
dentes.** 

The Conservative papers hope that the Conse»-vaiives will now 
unite and continue the great struggle which lies ahend of them 

The /br/, the organ nf the HnNburyites, joins 

in the hope, declaring that the. Halsbiiryilcs are fired with jiarty 
enibusiasm, which is bournl to lead to victo'-y agaimii a single 
diainber diunination, but that the Unitinixt |iccts hui^e lictraycci 
their trust and must be called to aca>uiU The Express 

has piiblishtMl a black list of Unionist jU’eni wh'i loll'd tor the 
betrayal of the Con.stitucion. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a leltcf to Mr Waller Long, 
reg^pts that any remarks oi his should have been inicrpreted as an 
attack cm the Union’ll leaden and his colleagues He says that 
the puini on which they differed ls oven .now passing into history 
and that nobody wishes the difVerunce to be prolonged. 

Two Archbishops and Buhops gnd altogether 47 

Unionists voted with the majority in the division on the Parliament 
Bill, The Buhops of Baiig^ and Worcester voted with the 
minority. 

The debate in the Ixirds has opened a new pege in constitutional 
history. If was the most dramatic within living memory. The 
exatement was nuuntained until the end as the result was uncertain. 
The hguKS of the divisiem were a great surprise, as it was not and- 


BNIi AitM. 

cipated that either side would muster so many supporters. The 
decisive factor was Ijord Morley's erapharic announcement; which 
he read twic^ adding in view of the sceptidsm of Lords Willoughby 
de Broke and Sclborne.—” The idea of the noble Lords that tbsf 
Government is bluffing is a pure and absolute delusion ” 

The IJatiy Tclej^ipk sutes that the immediate sensation 
of the announcement was very great “as if the trampling of the 
hKrtsteps of an invading host was already .ludiblc in the corridorfi,'* 

l/jrd Rosebery’s intervention was ihe most dramatic He 
S|xike with flashing eyes and outstretched arras, in imiwessive 
tones influencing the waverers. 

The Lords considered the amendments sertaHm and agreed 
without dividing to those relating to Money Rills and the Sjioaker’s 
arbitmmeni A division wa.s taken on the scHrallcd Unsdowne 
amendment, excluding from the operation of the Rill moisurf-s 
invfilving grenl changes such as Home Rule 

Home Rule. 

A labcral party nrganisanon is being prepared to conduct a 
Home Rule campaign in the autumn, The Master of Elibonk has. 
foi some time past, been getting ready to meet the active camfinign 
which will he waged against Home Rule on the Unionist side. It 
has now licen arranged that the Liberal organisation sVM be 
placed under the auspices of Mr. Winston Churchill, the Master 
of Klibank and Mr. Robert Harcourt A small Executive Com- 
miliee w’lll be formed, of which Mr, Wmston ('hurrhill will lie Ihe 
('hairman, Mr Harcourt, Honorary Secreiary, and Mr Wallace 
(’artcr, salaried Secretary. There will also be a strong Literature 
r ommittee of which Mr J M Robertson will he the head Some 
well-known Liberal publicists will be associated with this branch of 
the orginisalion It is expected that a se(iarale orgimisaiion will bt 
formed for Scotland acting under the authority ol the Scotti^li 
Whip. Ml Gulland, ifi supplement the work nf (he exisiintc Home 
Rule organisationsi. 

The Ulster Liberal Association arc to send members of their 
body Ui speak .n the Umied Kingdom All the members of the 
minijtiy will take an active part in the campaign which will begin 
n about five weeks’ time as well as Messrs Redmond Dillon 
and other Nationalisl members. 

The Unionists are actively working to prepare for dn .Anti- 
Homo Rule campaign in the autumn The Unionist party orgaaisa 
lion is loining forces for this purpose with the Union IMenie 
league Nuinerou*! nicetings will be held and speakers frum 
Ulster will actively tiarticijiate both in England and Scotland 

Persia 

Thk rremyu states that the question of the appoint¬ 

ment of Major .Stokes himself does not matter one iota if it i» 
proved that there is no better candidate than the British Offiirvr 
to assure success of the Financial Report. Russia can hardly 
object 10 the appoinUnent I'he paper proceeds violently to attack 
Mr. Schuster, accusing him of intrigue againsi the Anglo Rossian 
entanle. 

I'he Times correspondent in St. Pelerabui^ has ekOehent 
authority for stating that Russia in the present dreumstaoces is in 
favour of the appointment of Major Stokes in South Persia if he 
still desires to enter Persian service. The incident so far ax St 
Petersburg is concerned may be considered settled. 

Replying to Lord Ronaldshay in the House of Commdn^ on 
-the uthiiMtam, Sir Edward Grey said, that the appointmeiifr ‘ rjf 
Major Stokes did not violate the letter of the Anglo-RusBUUi Agree 
ment but was contiary to the spirit of it Gi^ BtiMiii would 
probably take a similar view of it if a Russian attiKchjf Weit aclected 
to organise a gendarmerie in a part of Persia adjoiniiig India, 

The Feriiaa Goverament Rplymg to the Bfiriab Note of the 
9tb instant, in whieh Greu Britain aid thgl Patsia ootbC not to 
persist in the affpointmdnt of liafbc Stokes^ expMsea surprise at 
the British attkiide^ which k wifi dM not seem juMiikd by the 
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The Comi^uie. 


Amgini. 

- At^^RotMan Agraemant. PeiaU calls atteotion to the preamble 
of the Agreement and hopes that Great Britain will fied a solution 
of Che Stdres* queatioiii conformable with the dignity and intereats 
of Ptaia. 

The ex-Sbah wu at Barfmsh, a hundred miles north of Teheian. 
It was reported that his lieutenant. Sirdar Assad, had captured 
Semnaot 120 miles north-east of Teheran. Salar-ed-Dowleh was 
marching towards Hamadan. 

The ex-Shah was reported to be at Amol, flo miles north-east 
of Teheran. The Government troops had defeated the ex Shah's 
forces 70 miles east of Teheian, killing their leader. 

The fresh defoal over the followers of Reshid-es-Sultan after 
the defeat of the ex-Shah’s forces seventy miles east of Teheran 
has greatly encouraged the supporters of the Constitution. It is 
nimonred that the ex-Shah has re-embarked and is awaiting 
devefopments on board steamer in the Caspian. 

Baghdad Railway. 

Thb well-informed Vnssische Zeitun/^ declares that there 
cannot be any question of settlement in connection with the last 
aection of the Baghdad Railway merely by Anglo-Turkish negotia¬ 
tions. The proposals, says the paper, must be acceptable to the 
German mterests concerned. 

The British counter proposals concerning the Gulf section 
of the Baghdad Railway were handed to Turkey at the end uf 
July. They cover a wide field and deal generally with questions 
of Railway construction in Asia Minor and BritUh participation 
in the projected lines. They urge the necessity of the intema- 
rionalisation of the financial arrangements respecting the Gulf 
section with the participation but not the preponderant participa¬ 
tion of Great Britain. Particular emphasis is laid upon the need 
of guarantees against differentiation to the detriment of the British 
trade in the matter of classificarion or otherwise. Nothing has 
been settled regarding the terminus The Turkish reply is now 
awaited. 

Morocco. 

'Fhk Franco-German negotiations on the subject of Morocco 
mat a complete standstill. The date of the next meeting of 
M. Gambon, the French Ambassador, and Herr Von Kidderlen- 
Woechter, the German Secretary for Fore gn Alfkirs, remains unfixed 

Midaapore Jadgmeat. 

Mr. Montagu was heckled regarding the Midnapore case. Sir 
William Bylea asked Who would pay the cost of the trial}" 
and Mi. Keir-llardie asked whether the accused officials would 
mtam theii honours and promotions. Mr. Montagu replied that the 
cost would fill upon the Bengal revenue. Me deprecated passing an 
opinion upon a case before the full judgment was roceiveil. The 
accused officials were in a serious position and had a right of appeal. 
No acti'ea should be taken to prejudice the result. Replying to a 
supplementary question by Mr. MocNeill as to whether the officials 
would retain office Mr Montagu said, “ I do not know.” Mr 
MacN^UI answered that Mr. Montagu ought to know. Mr. Norrell 
gave notice that he would raise the question of the Indian Police 
next week. 

Imfan High Gawii. 

Thb House of Commons has passed tiie third reading of the 
Indiu High CoutU' Bill and the second reading of the Bill 
empowering the Government of India to grant superannuation 
nUowonees to the widow and ocher personal representatives of 
e Civil Servant dying while on the Active List, 
lidiiw Crickelen. 

Thw SooCtisb Gountiei scored 174 for eight wickets In their 
eecond mflings in the match against the Indiana The Scottish 
Ommliee thus won two wickets. A substitote played for Balu 
wtewH indispoied. 

In Ao maldi Bt BelfosC with the Northem Cricket Union the 
IndluiivWhowfliilfoftvt^ ttub 3x4 in Ae li« iniimgi. Stiam- 


ud-din made 64, Jayaram 57 and Meberhomji g 6 , Ulster then 
went in and made 26, Balu taking five wickets for nine and Safom- 
ud-din four for eleven. Balu has taken one hundred wickets during 
Ae tour 

The Northern Cricket Union completed their second innings 
for 65, Balu taking three wickets for six runs. The Indians thus 
won by an innings and 233 runs. 

The weather was glorious on the 15th instant for the opening of 
the match at Woodbrook between the Indians and Woodbrook. 
Woodbrook went in first and made 278 runs. 

The Indians completed their first innings for 255 of which 
Jayaram scored 78, Shivram 56 and Warden 53. The South 
African player. Faulkner, took five wickets for 87. On going 
in again Woodbrook made 189 for two wickets, Morrow scoring los 
unfinished. 

The Begum of Bhopal. 

Thk Sultan has presented the Begum of Bhopal with a gold 
inlaid hand glass and valuable silk carpets. 

Delhi Durbar. 

Rk,utbk is authorised to state that the idea of cancelling the 
Delhi Durbar has not been considered for one momenL 




Verse. 


The Blind Beggar. 

A LITTLE old woman sits out in the street, 

Neath the boughs of a banyan tree. 

And hean the bright echo of hurrying feet, 

And the pageant of life going blithely and fleet 
To the feast of Eternity 

Her trembling old hand holds a battered old bowl, 

If perchance in your pity you fling her a dole; 

She is lone, she is bent, she is blind, 

But she lifts a brave heart to the jest of the days, 

And her witliered, brave voice croons a psean of praise, 
Tift the gay world be kind or unkind - 
La ilaha ilkhi^AUah^ 

La ilaha tlU^i-AUak^ 

Muhammad-ar-Rami-Allah, 

In hope of your succour, how often in vain, 

So patient she sits at my gates^ 

In the face of the sun and the wind and the rain. 
Holding converse with poverty, hunger and pain, 

And the ultimate sleep that awaits. . . . 

In her youth Ae hath comforted lover and son^ 

In her weary old age, O dear God, is there none 
To bless her tired eyelids to rest ? ... . 

Tho' the world doth not tarry to help or to heed, 

More clear than Ae cry of her sorrow or need 
Is the foiA that doth solace her breast 
La ilaha Allah, 

La ilaha Wa^UAllah, 

Muhammad-ar-RamUAllah. 

Sarojini NaiDv. 

Hyderabad^ Deccan, 
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Items of News. 

MrI'^Ubk, Member for Commerce end Industry, has returned 
to Simla on completion of his tour to Calcutta and Assam. 

The Secretary of State has approved of the Hon. Sir John 
Hewett, K.C.&I., President of the Coronation Durbar Com¬ 
mittee, resuming the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces after the conclusion of the'Durhar ceremonies in 
January next for a period of six months. 

» 

The mortality from plague in India during the week ended on 
* gtb August was 3,19s cases resulting in 3,309 deaths. In the pro- 
vinoei the dcatlis were as follows:^Bombay, 1,390 j Madras, 53, 
United Provinces, 15, Punjab, 15; Burma, 90^ Central Provinces, 
S2 ;and Mysore, 432. 

Some coses of cholera have occuned in Delhi city owing to the 
use of water from some old and polluted wells. Measures have 
been taken which have resulted in the stopping of any spread of 
the disease. The Durbar Camp area is quite healthy and likely to 
remain so as the sanitary arrangements and water-supply are beyond 
suspicion. 


Foli« to the beadrqyaiten statiod of the 94 ^l>taBSQM dmtciet, 
are'cHMlIled. 

iStk i^ii{gM/ ./p//.^Tbeoiderso0iitaiQedidp^ 904 of 

the AAcs GazetU, Btngal^ dated nth August 191^1 poming 
Kai Ul Mohan Cuba Bahadur to Howrah as OAdalmg, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, are hereby caofcll e d. 

The following resolution was passed by a mass meeting of the 
Hindus of Lahore in support of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale's bill: 'fhat 
this public meeting of the Hindus of I^nhore cordially approves of 
and generally agrees with Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill 
except that in their opinion the mimmnm of the parent’s income 
entitling his children to receive education ifteo is fixed at too low 
a figure and that it should not be lower than Rs. 35 per mensem ; 
that this meeting respectfully begs that Government be pleased to 
pass the Bill into law; that as in the opinion of this meeting it is 
desirable that a systematic and well organised effort be made to 
extend elementary education among the Hmdus of the Punjab 
including Sikhs and also among the depressed classes. A Hindu 
Elementary Education l^esgue has been formed at Ijihore for the 
purpose. 

It is understood the League proposes spending thirty tbousaod 
rupees annually and start a network of free schools in the differeui 
parts of the city 


In connection with the arrangements for the distribution of 
quinine in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam the Agent of 
the Aiiam-Bcngal Railway and the Manager of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway have agreed to allow their station-masters to be utilised 
as agents for the sale of quinine and orders have been issued to 
supply them with the drug. The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion 
that they will become very useful agents cKperially in districts where 
there are no post offices. 

Hithkhto two District and Sessions Judgeships and the post 
of Registrar of the High Court of Bombay were thrown open to 
members of tlic Provincial Civil Service. It is now declared that 
the Kegistrarihip shall be removed from the list and that a third 
IMstrict and Seuions Judgeship shdl be added to the list in its 
place. 

In the Arjuuobalardbana Namasudia Musoalman not case on 
the 14th instant before Rai Saheb B. N. Mukherjee, Special Magistmte, 
six prosecution witnesses were examined in chief and charges framed 
against all the four accused under section 144 ,1 P C The case 
was adjourned for further evidence. The Court sat 111 the Distnct 
Board hall. 

Messrs. Oer, Di'^nam ano Co., attorneys for the dafenJantii in 
the Midnapore damage suit, have given notice to Messrs. J. C. Dun 
and Ca, altoineys for the plaintiff m the above suit, -.hat their 
clients have received orders to file an appeal agamsi the judgment 
and findings of Mr. Justice Fletcher. 

Messrs. J. C. Durr and Co. have been asked also to file the 
depotitions Of all the witnesses oalled on behalf of the plaintiff. 
The cost of taking certified copies of the depositions wilt, it is 
understood, amount 10 something lilctKs. 1,900. 

The following notices appear in the Cw/m/id Gazetu .^isth 
August I’p/i’.^So much of tke orden contained in the notification 
of this Government, Na 3789 A, dated the 7th August 1911, as 
lelates to the confirmation of Mr. D. Weston in the second grade 
of Magistrates and CoUeciors with effect from the i7ih May 1911, 
is cincelled. 

rstk /pfA—The orden Of the Sib August 1911, postiaig 

Mauivi kiuihir^l-Haq, Kban Bahadur, Deputy Superintendeat of 


No iNroRMATiON has been received from the stations 111 the 
Peninsula. Rainfall his again been general in I^ower Burma, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and has increased further in Bengal. 
Local rain has fallen in the east of the United Provinces and of thp 
Central Provinces. 

The pnncipal amounts are Mergui and Tavoy, four Inches , 
Moulmein, three; Rangoon and I'ezpur, two; Gauhati, four; Sibsagar, 
three; Sambalpui, Ranchi, Hazaribogh and Darbhanga, one and 
Raipur, three. 

Forecast —Some westward extension of rainfall in iho 
United Provinces 

A ruoLir meeting of Mussalmans of the Central Provinces and 
Derars wa.s held at Nagpur in the Town Hall on the loth instant 
to inaugrate the Moslem University work Mr. Mehdi Hainan, 
Deputy Commissioner, Drug, while presidmg mode an impressive 
speech, requesting the Mussalmans to work bard for the realisation 
of their great ambition and to found the Moslem University in this 
great year of our King Emperor’s Cotonaiion at Delhi Messrs 
Jalar Hosun, Shaukat Ali and Rozzak also spoke. Khan Bahadur 
H. M. Malak, Provincial Secretary, read the list of following dona¬ 
tions announced so far .^Raja Azamshah, Rs. 5,000; K. B. H. M. 
Malak, Ri. a,000 ; Messra Mehdi Hasson, Azeemiillah Mahbookhan 
each Rs. 1,000, Mr. Niaziiddir, Rs. 500; two Muhammadana of 
Veotnud, Rs. 550; Mr Siiajalli, Rs. 426; Syed Abdur Rahman, 
Rs. 400; Messrs. Mishahulosman Haqqavi and Abdulkadir each 
Rs. 300, Mewirs. Muhammad Isnuul, bhaukatali, Mahomed Aknm 
Khan, Hahim Bunyodhossain each Ra 100; Mr. Syed l^haq, 
Rs 175 ; Captain Karim, Messra AnwanUi and ZedaJi each Rs. 130, 
Syed Kasim, Rs. 11 c; Abdur Razzak, Ra z 10; Muhammad 
Yousufkhan, Ra 100, Messra G. P. Dick, Golamyasin, Ijitifaluaeil, 
Muhammad Ishaq WilayatuUah, Abdul Kadir, Muhammad Aq^ 
Abdur Razzak, Nizamuddin Naqinlhasan, Ali Ahmed, Abdullahkhan, 
Izzuddin, Khan Bahadur, Jafat Husain (beside Rs. 50 as tnistee) 
each Rs. too ; sums below Rs. igo total 18,345. ^ 

was paid in cash. The whole audience stood up and eiithuilaitiffaHy 
passed a resolution thanking the Govemment of India for the Hon. 
Mr. BuUePs letter. 

The Moskm Univenity Deputation started fov disttrlcts on the 
iith instant. 

The Boa Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan, fCiC&l., of 
Jahaagifmbad, andtbe Hon. Raja Si/ Mobamed Ali Mohamed Khan, 
K, C. 1 . BL of Mahmitdahid have paid in their donatiooi of a lakh 
of nipees pach lowmids the Modem Univaid^ fvuL t 




Tl* Comrade. 




TETSATtn 



‘We WELCOME the Hon Mr Uhupendranath Basu back to Calcutta 
after his visit to England, ^Ve have no 
The Hon. Mr. Bun. doubt the visit must have done some good 
in the direction of increased sympathy for, and 
'better understanding of India by stay-at-home Englishmen 
Mr. Basu employed the short time at his disposal profitably and 
came into contact at various points ^vitli English life and Society. 
His interviews with English statesmen and journalists, hts attendance 
at public and social functions and the public meetings he had 
occasion to address must have afforded hnn ample opportunity 
for a free mlerchangs of opinion on Indian affairs. And though 
we may not share all of Mr. Basu’s views, we ore sure his advocacy 
of the cause of his countiymen must have been both able and 
fruitful. We hope his example will be more extensively followed, 
-and Indian public men will visit England in increasing numbers 
eveiy year, not only of Mr. Basu s way of thinking but others as 
well whose opinions and points of view are equally necf’ssary fur 
the British public to know and understand. 


who are interested in watching the excrci'te of ‘'journalistic 
amenities ” and of such virtues as “ suavity, 
Morality and Trade, dignity, sobriety, a truly healthy liberalism, 
catholicity of outlook, :»ni:y of judgment” 
'on the part of tliose who lay down the law for the rest of mankind 
would find considerable amusement :n a pretty little quarrel that 
has been developing for some weeks past l)etwecn the Hmdmtan 
and be Leride^, The subjeri of the control eisy is the drowsy 
topic of Piapiwer Somnifirum^ known to the ordinary mortal as 
opium In its July number the iiiij’^eriou^ monthly aineercd at 
the “moral fervour" of those Indian publicists who advocaL^.d the 
abolition of die opium trade with China and welcomed the recent 
Agreement It characterised their views as “ Maudlin sentiment,” 
and the English leaders of the moveTnent as " t lique« and coteries of 
faddists," and called the Agreeir^ert itself “de'rtcnuus" It 
xnoanfd solemnly that this should have happened whei!! the ICinp 
Emperor intended to visit the country and pcofilc expected boons, 
and muttered the hackneyed phrase about asking for bread and 
getting atoaea It wondered that this siould have been possible 
after the judgment of an ancient Opium Commission whose 
decision has long been out of date, and specially when Sir John 
Strachey had blesied the opium traffic. The nimble daily, which 
shared with us some of that drug in the political market—not 
opiuin but the "moral fervour/'—retaliated by calling the cntic 
"fasbionable” and fait views "reactionary” This has led to 
.a vendetta, and in the August issue of the Hindustan Review 
the Editor-^for be resents being called " the critic '’—discovered 
in the statement of Mr. Montagu a convenient peg whereon 
to hang another severe Judgment on the views of the Liadtr, We 
mippose this pretty little fight would continue, ai^d the Leader 
wi^ thrust its stiletto sevend times this m^th before the 
, Rmdm deals onea mure its monthly blow with its 


heavy bludgeon. Far be it from us to disturb these " JonrnalWo 
amenities;" but we think after having expressed our own views 
With as much " moral fervour " and “ maudlia sentiment*’as Our 
contemporary of the Leader, we cannot leave our own readers to the 
philistinism of confessedly "unmoral" critics. 'The fiict that others 
also share one's views certainly counts a good deal in politics ; biiL 
in logic a .fallacy does not change its character if instead of one 
in error there are a hundred or a ‘housand weltering in it The 
Editor of the Review quotes the Engliskman^ which says "it is not 
impossible to regret that a somewhat too hasty regard for the moral 
regeneration of China should in this year of doubtful prospect have 
resulted in so large a sacrifice of revenue. It is no use blinking the 
fact that the average man in India, official or non-official, entertains 
solid doubts about the admirable character of China’s seal.” Now; 

It is not on the evidence of the average man in India, buL 
of Sir Alexander Hosie who travelled extensively in China that 
the admirable character of China’s zeal" has been established. 
According to the Englishman perhaps the average man in India 
was a fitter person to pronounce judgment in the Midnapur suit 
than the Judge who heard the evidence. Would the reviewer, 
then, go by the Engltshmaiis novel standard ? The other argu¬ 
ment simply means that although repentance may not be a bad 
thing, It is in tins case somewhat inopportune, and just at present it 
ih hard to forego the luxury of the sin. Howsoever that be, " this 
once ” generally ends in " there’s no harm in it." The Empire 
ridicules the language of Mr Montagu that Indian taxpayers were 
" willingly and chcorfuHy making rhe sacrifice.Our contemporary 
nay be unwilling and chcerlts- when suddenly and forcibly cured of 
an ancient opium habit, but ac should think there arc many millions 
m .his country, who if they were only told the sordid history of tho 
traffic, would thank the Lord they ar3 rid of an unrighteous sourro 
of gain which only the " unmoral ” could conlemplato without sonv^ 
degree of shame 


1 H ftK h’a nUII another witness for the Hindustan Review, the Advenaie 
uf IfidM, which hopes that" the Indian taxpayer 
“Moral Fervour’*- is not going to be bled for the moral pro- 
Frcc of Coal. paganda emanating from Exeter Hall." This 

IS an argument which ha.s appeared in many 
'-pigramatic incarnations, but we hope it will now be duly consigned 
10 Nirvana. It has now completed that full cycle, from the speech of 
I^rd Morley to the leading aitidc of the Times, and from the Tiwirv 
to the columns of the Advocate of India and the pages of the 
Hindustan Review. Schoolboys, though ubiquitous in these days of 
Swadeshi pioce.ssions and Boycott propaganda, are not yet as 
onini&cient as Macaulay presumed them to be, or we would have said 
that every schoolboy knows that the trade was forced on China in the 
iwo Opium Wars waged by Great Britain. As a matter of fact 
I’ldiatis did not onginaie ihe trade. Opium smoking was introduced 
into China'rom Java and Formosa in the early part of the 17th 
century Clnna issued tho first edict against the habit in 1729. Ai 
tnat time the only foreign opium introduced was by the Portuguese 
from Ooa and did not exceed 200 chests a year. In 1773 English 
uierrhants entered into the trade, which was taken over in 1781 by 
the ^:ast India Company itself, Warren Hastings having succes-sfully 
opposed his rival and enemy Francis, who opposed the opium mono 
poly. It was thtn that the import into China rose, 4,000 chesd having 
been imported m 1790. In 1796 the importation of the foreign drug 
was declared contraband. Between 1839 and i860 the Central 
Government again tried to suppress the trade, but it was forced on 
her in two wars by the ame country from which the propaganda to 
which the cridcs object now emanates. Now we ask, if the Colonies 
which are parts of the Bribsh Empire can declare Indian labour 
contraband in their territories, has not China a right to declare some 
Indian commodity contraband in her Empire? It is Just os well 
to bear in mind that Indian Opium is contraband even in Burmoh. 
Hiis is not a moral question in the first instance, but one that 
belongs to the domain of International Law. If it is conceded that 
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Om li ■« indcpendeiit State ihec^iimot be denied tiria right except 
bf /me mature. We aai the Hindue^n R€viem whetheri b the 
lig^t of this Bxknnatic tnith, it still consideii that China 11 not Justi¬ 
fied in bet very nodente demand that foreign opram should become 
contiaband as and nhen the production of Chinese opium ceases. 
Is it the Agreelffient that Is deleterious or the drug and the traffic? 
As a matter of fact in one way no aedit is dne to India for ceasing 
to force through the fear of British battleships a deleterious 
drag on China that, but for these battleships, she could have 
preipented from entering her territory ever so long ago. Of course, 
India can still flout all notions of justice, tumour and morality ; but 
without British assistance she cannot invade China, capture (Zanton, 
and get her to cede Hong Kong, or take the Taku Forts and march 
ap to Tiencain or Peking It was the English merchants that opened 
the trade; it was Great Britain that prolonged it, and now it is Great 
Britain that turns over a new leaf, and having sinned m a hurry 
repents at leisure. Vested interests have no doubt grown up and 
will suffer considerably , but India has no more legal or moral right 
lo the rare fortune of obtaining six rrores i^ithout the imposiiion 
of taxes on her own people," as Sir John Strarhey had felicitously 
put it, than the n • eiver of stolen goods to the property robbed from 
a weak vktiin by a danng highwayman '1 he fhndmtan Rn^ifw asks 
why China should receive any sympathy. If anyone deserves real 
credit it is tlie ( binisc lhems> es, who have exercised a miraculous 
self-control and stand to lose millions into the bargain Some cred't 
is also due to cliques and colenes of faddists ” who roused the 
rooudence of Great Britain and, to some extent, of India. A little 
a'll be due to us also if we make a virtm* of necessity and put a 
i.heerl\jl face on the matter. By whining '’or camjiensation we shall 
certainly Jose al! claim to it, and while credit would be gone irrctriev 
aUyi wo may be sure we shall get precious little of cash. The 
devout f^ztnkn^ which regards the victory of Mohan B.igan in a divmc 
dispensalion, may now conveniently ink into inau'nalisni and sneer 
in company with the Htndmtmt Revuw at ‘'philanthropic fits Hut 
it is certam that, whether it puts iih countrymen down for “a rate of 
donkeys “ or not, the mx urores arc gone lor escr “llniiioral ” ciilics 
may, however, 'irrangc for their re inrarnatioii Excise Reicnuc 
apd may drink themselves into affluence again. A Madras ixmlein- 
porary, United India and Native iSVa/r'^, wriicE of MadrfiS'-and in 
this the Southern Pre- idency is not alone benighted—that "probably 
few dinners arranged in au luiglisb style pass off with(/ut some one 
getting drunk and making an ass <^1 hiuisclf.” Here's something teiy 
aiiaiagousito 'the Patnka'\ " race of donkeys ” We trust our devout 
contemfiorary would turn its thougliis to their reform and apfieal 
in the usual way, "Friends, Indians, (. onntrymim,’' .\nd he rest of it 


In A HECKNi issue wc had shown liow^ MiissAlmAns weiu cu- 
opcratiiig olWj cnainninioes 111 Indian 
' 'Fhe Methodi ol [Mihticai in spite of the e\il iCiuit'* fcarrij 
‘'Unity'‘-Mongers. by the “ UniLiriiins ** from ihc rrcalion of 
se|)arat( 1 li.r'toni^e^. But it w*as our painfiil 
duty to show also how Midi co-opi^ratiou was leccive^l by a -'ertain 
cUlss of Hindu*!. It then it was a coriesj[>ondeni of the Thnjjtte'- 
who had altnbutrd absurdly ba&c nioil^c.s to the support which 
Muasalmans give to Mr Goki'iile's bill, time it is tiu 

fkmjahtt itMilf. It is wcU known that the lion. Mr. G-okhole 
has foigidcd die Sersarts of India Society .ind wo lire sure 
he IS nnxicub to u 1 )tA> 1 Muskus rcciuits also fur lluit body. On 
account of the disuniilaniy of fxjiitica*. views between Mr Gokliale 
.ind the Mussalraons in general it not been posrihle loi him to 
achieve much success in this direction. Hut at prc^ient the Society 
lias at least one MuMahnait member. \\> may, however, be sure that 
nut many will follow his example after the cncotiraguig comment of 
tliti PUnjabet ft write.*! that “ then are men from all parts of India, 
and we note theie t& ajdo a Muhammadan remut—not sent by the 
C. I. t)- we ore sure-’* No wonder that with such co-workers as the 
Peujabce there Is no more than a solitary Moslem youth. In < 
the same issue the writes about the Moslem Unt 

verSity and the Hoa Mr. Butler's letter with characteristic 


■gnotanoe sad in the cusfcomaiy vein. ppppse^ 

AJigMbUiifiveirityisBeariyanesial^ the 

of India has blessed it. Elsewhere we publiah the litter of Mr. 
Harcourt Butler to the Raja of Mahmadabad, m wbidi he poiiita 
out the great solicitude of the Goverament, who would be ready to^ 
secure the charter, etc. Even before the required amount was 
collected land the scheme drawn upb the Government have already 
considered the menta of the proposal, made up their mind to give 
al the facilities, consulted the Secretary of State, and obtained hla 
Willingness also. They are prepared to pass the necessary legislation 
and do everything to make the scheme successful, provided that 
the required Rs 25 lakhs is collected. This is a measure of support 
whose liberality is unexampled. It shows the earnestness of the 
Government to see the Aligarh University estabJishefL We hear 
only j out of 25 lakhs have actually been pud, and at this stage 
what made the Government of India come half way to bless and 
encourage the movement ’ It is no doubt pleasing to see Govern¬ 
ment support education A doubt arises whether Government 
would give a similar treatmeut to the Hindu University scheme. 
'I'he present letter may be meuit for facilitating the rapid collection 
of money. It may also be a gentle hint to the Hindu propobal. 
Any way one cannot but bo struck with the wonderful soUdtude of 
the Govcrcimenl to the Moslem scheme." After this it is refreshing 
to heai the Punjahee^ talk ai usual about the benefits of um'ty and 
the evils of separatism. "The split is yet repairable, and if the 
Moslems agree the Hindus will eagerly extend tlie hand of friendship 
and unite ” If the blessed peoceniakei is the Panjabee^ there is 
some fear that the dove may have the cbws of the eagle and 
the olive branch may have the dimensions of a good-sised lathi, 

Wh, DO not know if any great medical ‘.specialist has studied the 
prevailing malady, one of the invisible but 
'I'he Importante d'stinctl) discerned symptoms of which is a 

ol Sell-ImpoilAiice. swelled head We fear one of the vicbrns is 

our contempoiuiy the f/mdustafi Retietv^ 
which IS growing morr and more )K 7 mpous in its judgments every day 
From the editorial judgment scat, all too unworthy of the latest 
Jcffrey.s, exceedingly grave judi^incnts arc being pronounced upon 
all these who vpntuie lo dilfer even a ha^r'sbreadth from its; own, 
ofunioiis. This month one of the prisoners in the dock is the 
Hon Mr. Shall, who presided at the Urdu (Conference at Poona, 
and along with an Urdu daily, wc—“even the Omradr ”—have been 
impressed a-, one ol the assessors It is true w^e thought Mr. 
SKafi's address dusappoiiiting and still think so Wc have, however, 
explained in our issue of ihp 29th July why we th.vught it disappoint- 
mir. Hut an addrtss which may be wholly [lolitical m tone and 
I uaracter need not be remarkable for “ the tone of truculence" 
or of '‘studied insolence." And we have no hesitation m saying 
that, though far from being an ideal address for the Urdu C onference, 
Ml Shafi's address wav maircd by no such derccts as the ffindnstan 
Aeifirw attributes to it What then has led the Reiacw to stigmatise 
It a.^ such? Why, the very fact that such a Conference was held 
at all In the first [iloce, its name is not to the liking of the 
f/iudustf/u ketnctif In future all associations and conferences 
musl consult this College ol Nomenclature before giving tfaemselves- 
a name. “ All India " may be a “cumbrous and uncouth ex¬ 
pression," but it is not quite so mendacious as “ Indian National" 
when applied to the Congress and the Social Conference. It 
IS evident that it is its "connection with the AU-Indla 
Moslem that bos upset the mental ^equtbbriutn oT 

the critic. Would he have them re-chnstened as the "Iixliaii 
National Urdu Conference” and “I.idian National Moslem 
I ^A giip" ? In the next place, the Kndnsian Jianeoi does not 
wish the Conference to baVe anything to do witb^polttiea We 
have already expressed our own view on the subject; but the qtftttioni 
is whether politics can now be altogether eschewed In a CdAfbrence 
about Urdu or Hindi. Thanks to the pdittiral pertishiii of the 
critic, the tune is past when the quMtion of lancuage cMd lie 
wholly otipoUticaL As regards dia tone of Mr. Sluih, wff OGubt 
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well iw a flin.! that he wu talking to the "Nktionalists" with his 
tongue in bu cheek. Surely " Netioiielisin ” end a Bebel of many 
tongues go ill together. When he exposes the narrowness of their 
“ Nationalism ” it becomes " studied insolence.” At this mte the 
self-important critic would have to stand a good deal of " studirf 
insolence" whether he likes it or not. Nature is merciful in its 
. nmpPMMitinni. It would have been impossible for mankind to live 
with people who had swelled heads, had nut Nature provid^ them 
with thin skina The third reason of the Review's dissatisfaction 
IS that Mr Shall, a Punjabi, should dare to advocate the cause of 
Urdu “ No sensible critic would look for any real literary flavour 
in the speeches and writings of anyone usings foreign language, 
and it is well known that Hindusli^i to Punjabis is as foreign os, 
say, Fiench to Germans.” We do not know if the old territorial 
divisions exist any longer Was it not Sir I’rotuI Chander Cbattcrji, 
a Bengali, who discovered in his judicial bosom a strange, sudden 
and intense love for Punjabi when he wa.s the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab University? It is true that sturdy Punjab is not pre-eminently 
literary, but we have read some Urdu verses of the lion Mr Shah 
l)in--the cousin of Mr, Shafi—which, not to speak of the French 
of a (lerman, had far more literary flavour than, say, the Persian of 
a Kayasth. And who does not know Iqbal ? Are not those Urdu 
verses his which form with, Bancfe Ata/aram, the chief national songs 
of the Congress ? Finally, according to this supreire judge of man¬ 
kind, " all the tall talk about any one Indian language being the so- 
called /iiigua Jrani s of India" is “ dnvciling nonsense ” According 
to tins ‘{real critic such a language is linglish Where shall we get 
another expressive phrase like our literary Judge Jeffreys' to chaiac 
tense this weighty verdict ? W'c must at least be regarded sincere in 
tair flattery if we imitate the joumalistii, amcnitv of the eminent 
critic and witn a sheer want of originality m our epithets call his, 
ludgment on the question—“drivelling nonsense." 

On s of the most important sides of llic woik lu connection with 
the Moslem University movement is to cdccaic 
TKe Moslem Ihe general Moslem public in regard to the funda 

Univervity. menta' need and ideals which have m.ili riahscd 

in the sliBjJC of the Moslem University scheme 
Aiiart from the useful anduiitiriiig efforts ol the Piess in this connic 
non, the Muhainmadaii Educational Conference, we are glad to 
iiou', has not neglected its duty in this belialf One oi the senes 
ol [janiphlets issued by the Conference deals wn the projiosrd 
Moslem University 'fbe Hon. Sahib/.i*(la Aftah Ahmad Kh.tn, 
Honorary Joint Secretary of the Con'‘eTence, who besides repri.it- 
■np his many speeches on the subjeci, has wnrtcr. this pamphlet 
111 resoonse to the wrisKes of the t tintnii Committee for the 
establishment of the University, h*. nctonlrtl to the subject an 
exhaustive treatment and has discussed the need for the University, 
thr, cd'icaiional ideals it should embody, its chaiacler and consul u- 
tioiv with illuminating wealth of details We ite sure the pampbitt 
will prove of great educative veliic and will sujif-ly the need wh.ch 
It IS panuBily intended to mfot No l-ss i.sefol and inslriciivc 
ts the btorhure issued some lime ago by M'lulvi Muhammad An/ 
Mir'A Saheb on "The Moslem Cmiersiiy and Its Objecls." It ,s 
in the form of a dialogue in which the aims anu ide.vls of tiie 
Moslem Univeratty are skilfully brought b ime to die rtlelligenct 
liHl sympathy of an average man It should, alon, wirl. ihe 
UoQfiwence painpbla and the sraethi s ol Mr .Mh'b Ahmad Khan. 
Ik: divUibuted broadcast througbonl the .ouiitry. Needless to 
3ay that the Moslem University movement and the lenurkatle 
catiuisiasm that it has evoked m Moileni fndm have aroused coiv 
sidetasle curiosity among those sections cl ihc British public 
that take intelligent inlemst In Indian alairs. II H. tiu 
Aga Khan in his lecture on "The Moslems in the Empire’’ 
outlined the aims and scojie of the movement, wluch could not have 
failed to win the sympathy of all those who are acquainted with the 
conditions and requirementa of Indian education The pajjcr read 
ly Mr. M. T. Kadetbhoy, Honorary Secretary of the lamdon 
Bmtkcb of tl» AlV-India Moslem Tvcague, on “The Moslem 
Udiveisity,*’ under the auspices of the East India Association on 
leth July, dealt with the educational position of the Indian Moslems, 
their neeuliat needs and wants, and the type of eduction that is 
” nteksW for thorongb awakening and regeneration. The paper 

, a spiiit of earnestness and enthusiBsmwhich/wB hope, touch- 


eel lympathetic chords in the hearts of his audience. Educative iirork 
m regard to the Moslem University should go on regularly and irith" 
out pause. As a matter of (act, it is in certain respects more im¬ 
portant than even the collection of funds, although the necessary 
sum must be collected before this month is over Atl great ideals 
should be freely allowed to filter down to the masses if they are 
to grow, by strength and purpose, into great and mighty causes. 
The Moslem University movement, in order to be thoroughly 
communal, must be ix)pularised a.s extensively as possible. 

With the passing of the Parliament Bill by the House of Lords 
on Thursday, the lolh of August 1911, has ended 
The Parliament one of the greatest constitutional struggles of 

Bill. modern times in British political history. It 

marks the introduction of a momentous change 
and the openmg of a new era in the histone relations of the 
two Houses of Parliament. The change was bound to come. 
Democracy is driving full steam ahead, unsettling the old institutions 
into which the broad economic conditions of ancient societies bad 
crystallised, and rearing into shape a new social fabric more in 
consonance with modern relations. Its pressure is in the direction 
of simplification and adjustment From the massed battalions of 
modern industry has grown the Proletariat, a power strangely 
unconvention«\l and loud and insistent, and by sheer dint of 
numbers it has forced its way into the legislauve organs of 
stales, rile British House of I^rds has so long remaioed a 
powerful “ Estate of the Realm ” because even British Democncy 
IS conservative rather than revolutionary But anachronisms 
like the "HereJimry Peerscannot be allowed to exercise 
arxient privileges jn these da^s of the People's Budget and Old 
Ag« Pensions a\nd after a long struggle, rich in dramatic incident, 
t‘.ic House of r.xircls has at last consented to the curtailments of 
iti powers over parliarnGnUry legislation Henceforth a bill twice 
passed by the House of Cnnimuns in a single Session will receive 
the royal assent, even il the Ixrds do not agree The struggle 
has a Icn;^ history, and one will have to go back to the early 
legislative deadlocks of the Libeial (lovernment to understand 
us origin and get a correct measure of its bearing on the Conati- 
tuliun The House of 1 rUkd'i haa been an obedient tool of the 
Tory P.irty, and Liberal measures have always been thrown out 
by ic or mutilated out of sha[)c The Liberals could not take 
the sitiiaLioii lamely when even their finance bills came to be 
rejected T!iey set aboiii to curtail the Veto of the Lords with 
grim earnestness They appealed to the country and came bock 
with suHficienl majority lo carry til 3 will of the [xiople into law as 
expressed at two successive general (elections, The struggle was liard, 
and some of tm Thirds fought tooth and mill. Mr. Asquith had se- 
c ired the consent of the Xing to the creation of a large number of 
new peers for the passage of the Bill through the Upper House 
if the Ixrds did not give way There were some in the ranks of 
llic Op[iosition who would not surrender, and Lord llalsbuty led 
this gallart band of rebels who had sworn to die hard. Lord 
Ixaiisdowne, the uRkuiI trader of the Opposition had, however, 
elected to easily and had counselled bis followers to 

desisl from extreme courses. Saner counsels seem to have prevailed 
at di>; last moment, and tliough liord Halsbury thundered defiance to 
chi. end ana Lord Selboiirne sank down with a gesture of disgust, the 
Bdl was' passed without tho Government having been forced to have 
recoLirse to the gigantic opciation of creating hundreds of new peers. 
We cannot withhold our admiration from laberal iNiders and 
Ministers who have successfully piloted through a most daring and 
heioic measure against overwhelming odds, and have dif^layed 
a degree of courage, patience and resolution tliat are truly pheno 
nienal Thur acts have now passed into history and will live as a 
landmark in the constitutional annals of England. And though the 
Conservative leaders liave, under the chagrin of defeat and impotence, 
declared their intention of reversing the Enactment as soon as they 
come into power, we may be sure nothing of the kind is likely to 
happen. It is happily beyond the power of politicians to roll back 
the tide of events, and deliberate Acts of Parlumenl cannot be torn 
out of the Statute Book at will. Hereditary legislators have little 
chance of power, and even of existence, m the present ordering of the 
world The peer must come down from hia ijedesUl aitd be re-bom 
as one of the people. 
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Moil— Aipiraliani. 

WflltB aU loveis of human progreM^and intellectual and moral 
emancipation ol individual comntunitliBs have welcomed the signs 
df reliving hope, energy and rekindled aspiration among the Indian 
Mussalmans, some of the so called /^resentatives of “ {irogressive 
India havc^ with re/hnhing franlcness, avowed their hatred and 
draad ol the spirit that inspires Musaalmoii activities to-day. 
Knowing as wo do the mentably and ethics of tlie latter-day 
*• Nationalist ** and his creed, we confess we have not at all been 
•Biiiprlsed at these paltry eahibitioDS of hostility to which Psychology 
would give a much harder name. And wc may venture to add with¬ 
out being oeeused of cynicism that the Mussalnion will find added 
Ktfenph oC conviction and confidence through the hostility of those in 
whose scheme of the Indian inillenium he is but a meddlesome 
nuisance. He need be afraid of nothing so long as his own Caith 
ID the righteousness of his aims and mission endures, and is not 
blinded by panion or maimed by doubt The only thing that 
mattem is his own earnestness and sincerity and a heart that is free 
from maudlin sentiment and m not sick with hate. It is no doubt 
irritolHig to him to have to bear cheap snears and falhc insinuations 
of hii enemies who have visibly become uneasy at the growth 
of ptogieisive ideas and movements in Moslem society. Tune 
was when he was accused of being backward and ignorant - a 
deadweigbt in the expandmg life and new-fangled activities of 
the country. Through a strange irony of fate he is now being 
abused for the exercise of those very qualities the absence 
of which had justly earned for him the ridicule of his friends and 
foes alike. It was perha|is a wise Providence to have conditioned 
human bfe with conflict But in estimating the sum of human 
things we can never forget that the law of sacnfice is the law of 
growth. Even virtue must pay its price if it is to sow the seed of bene¬ 
ficence. The Mussalmans have, after years of trial and tribulation, at 
bat arrived at a surer view and a clearer horizon. But the difficulties 
of tbeb career have only just begun. Progress is not a matter of good 
fbrtune or A result of accident Nor is the career of a progressive 
nationality simply a walk down the pnnirose path to the sound of 
ftites. They shall have to husband every ounce of ilieir resources 
and odl into pby the faculties of self-adjusimeni and self-direction 
They are in the throes of a cunstruciive proces<i which by the very 
nature W it is hampered by rivalries, misunderstAndings and even 
deliberate misrepresentations. To guide this procosh successfully, 
witb calm bitb and certitude, and m Ibe light of the ideals that they 
have so fondly clterished, unruffled by contumely and oblivious 
of abuse, will be a Herculean bbuui uf many yearv Honest aims 
and bgitiinate aspirations cannot he drowned by ^nvy ur damned 
witb faint praise. The race that had enriched history with magni 
fleent miamples of courage and self-help will yet know, by sustained 
dflvodon to its ideab and cliaritable irku/ference to its d^ractors, 
how to rob cowardice of its sneer, envy of its venom and pluck 
the tongue of Bcont by the toots. 

The aspirations of the Indian Mussalmans are those of any 
healthy community desirous of sharing the vast intellectual heritage of 
the world, its social conveniences, its material srmngenicnts, its hope 
and wonder and Joy. They are not novel in conception any more 
than die methods that have Leeo dpvised for attaining them. 
Circumetamces have croated a {>eruli'ar situation for iht* Mussalmans 
in thiv country, Prom theposidoo of the ruler to the ruled is a 
pretty long deBeent, but they have acceiHed the inevitable with good 
gnoeb and the change has left no meness or asperity behind. They 
have even rightly begun to admire the methods, the wisdom, the 
fine tolafioco and humanity of the Power that has succeeded 
them in the government of the country. But they suffer from 
the modem badge of inferiority which the philosophy of Number 
and the democratic wisdom of the age has placed on 
“ minoritieBi” Their rdigmus traditions and historical assuciatiions 


burn endowBd Amu wiA w jiiilivH])|amr n^rd 

H Bon pnoion nmI «iid fat tb^ Am tti« 

ntUr wlMEMHMiil iApliad A Boa« of Ae noA 'icpMnv* 
deflunA of an Indon NnAntU^.” For the nke of Ae ulAnatt 
good of Ae eountiy Unll^ even apart from the oathoUe misaioa 
of a religion of brotherLood and peace, Aey cannot recondii^ 
themselves to that supreme act of lelf renimdationr They havt 
every ambition to live and act as patriotic IndiMn and work for a, 
nationality of which Aey would be a component yet conscious' 
parr But they dread the position of Ae second fiddle which the 
new-fangled " Nationalism ” of some Indian public men and news¬ 
papers assigns to Aem: a " Nationalism ” which is a'.'owssllv Hindu 
in sympathies and aspirations, has developed Hindu symbolism and 
battle-cnes and formula of faith, and draws it energising forces 
from Hindu rdigion and mythology. It is this dread of bcint. 
entirely swamped that has driven them to seek the best racars for 
self-preservation. And it is in organiaing communal edijcstion in 
accordance with their own peculiar needs that they have found 
those means By developing intelligence in the mass of ibe com¬ 
munity, by social reconsrniction and by increasing the all round 
productive capacity of the individual, they hope to be able lo 
participate on something like equiuble terms in the vast process , 

of political and social change which is going on in this country. 

The University movement is nothmg but an organised effort of the 
Mussalmans to evolve the type of edocaiion which would be most 
conducive to the growth of the character and intelligence they need. 

They want the education o< their young to be an equipoient and not 
an accretion, a capacity and not a Inirden, which would relate i^e 
past with the present and furmib individual conduct with intellectual 
and moral sanctions. A legitimate and iauAble ambition in ai! 
conscience, and one with which all true lovers of Indian pK^tre*. 
may be expected to sympatliise. It harbours no aggressive designs, 
has been conceived in no spirit ofhostiliiy, hatred or prejudice, and 
seeks nothing beyond the intellectual and momi regencralioii nf 
the Indian Moslems 

Yet a writer in ihe £>nm Magazine, a monthly issiicif in 
Calcutta, has read into Uie recent educational activities of the 
Mussalmans a tremendous motive seeking the political rehah.ift.ijiOn 
of Islam and the establishment of its ascenAncy as a world-imwei 
He has been faithfully reproduced by another signing hini-elf 
"U. C Chose" in The Bengaiet. And the Rmjabee ol J.aboi», 

.after the manner of its kind, has fastened upon the i-je supplied ^ 

by the writer in the Damn Jond lias unravelled the ramifications ' 

of the plot for “Islamic Swaraj" which has its centre in Ixmdon 
with Iht Rt Hon. Mr Ameer Ali and H. H. the Aga Khan 
at its head It is worked by a secret organisation which drawii its 
members from every Islamic country, but gets its ir.teUertual 
A'rection and force froni ilie Indian Moslems. The demand for *' 

ihe Moslem Umvetsiiy m India is in reality a desire to establish 
a centre for the training of *' Pan-lsUmites" who would spread 
forth ns missifliianes in Ihe world to preach the advent of the 
“Empire of Islam " and rouse armies of fanatics to work for the 
Dvertbrnw of Christendom. After reading this we do not know what 
to admire most, the cool courage of the writeri m Ae Hiufithee^ 
the Bengalee and the Dam* m'th which they have tried-to /.- i 

besmirch a good cause wiA a vicious libel or the intensity of their . 
hatred for the Mussalmans. Tlie wicked int enti o n beh ind 
writings does not leave them evmi the redeeming featuiea of a 
hgllucioatioB. We would have ueoled this ridleulon and 
subterfiige «A the silent coqtempt that it deserw, did we not 
know that Uflwi-lslaimsm " has been troubling a certain type of 
“ Orientalisl^hosa brain ii more concerned wiA Ae ereaiion of/—v 
bogeys than of booko. Thii phnaai like nmy oAftte whb whnAiAf 
the uneasy conscieiice of Burope boa sou^t to MSliege jl^elfcvery 
now and then, has not yet nm out its careet.of nnscbid^ittd'miiat.. 
needs enrich the voenbedHy of AelndSaQSmH'Jist. We^NlfilMve 
to Mr. Mohemed Shell, Ae PuiJlA Gencsnl, A* tMlt.4Df ,, 

the bogey A no* Antft hu tMMd i|« ted Abb home. \ 
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-**^vfaea we oome to oonsider its etfnOKiktgy, is a 
ilieaning^ss tittiieofpasskm and prejudice. If it means anything 
it refers to the existence of a community of sentimert and aspiration 
amongst the Mussalmans of the world as brought into existence by 
their religion. In that caaci blam bears exactly the same connota¬ 
tion, being the name of a set of beliefs and ideals coinnum to the 
entire MitssaWn racea Interpreting the word m this sense, no 
Mussalman. need be ashamed of us application. His sympathies are 
iV'Cxtensise with his religion^ and a race and a country has never 
raptured him to the extent of the ^uiter immersion in a narrow 
patriotism of the ideals which the acceptance of Islam had made 
hU- But if we take the phrase to mean, as some scaremongers nf 
the yellow Press in Europe tell us it means, some hidden political 
tendencies of modern Islam, struggling into an organised combin¬ 
ation in order to throw back the tide of European aggression, 
we cannot but regard it as a figment ol some heated Imun The 
progressive fo'ces of modern ciiihsation nave no duiiLit produced a 
spirit ‘if restlessness in the Mussahnan [lopulalions ot the world. Bui. 
this unrest is entirely the outcome of their conscioiisnesa about their 
intellechul and moral degradation They want to reform their 
society, to grow iti knowledge and self-respect and to enjoy all the 
Hinenities of an age of progress and freedom Fiery Mussnlman 
sympathises with his brother Mussalman in this desire, be they as 
far apart as Morocce and China Surely there is nothing dangeious 
ind immoral in this aspiration 'fhe Mussalmans. liave proved their 
loyalty as subject races under alitn SYstem*: o^ government. In 
('hina and in Kcssui their fiatriotism has inver been called into 
rjiirstion They have developed the true civic sen-se and the ncccs- 
s;iry fKilitiCAl consciousness as cit>/ciis oi state Islam does not 
hamper such dcvehptner.t. Territorial |iatr.ntisiii is not at all lo 
compatible with the spintual catholicity of a religion thru has 
declared in a set of common ideals the hroriierhood of man, and 
the supreme shallowness of the distinrlirins reared by the prejudice . 
;c4 jco'our and niceJ" Mr. ISTo'nTagTrdo^^^ 
thfc spirit of Islaitt m\en he talks so loose’y about the intense love 
(il the Hindu for his motlierland aiirl the reluctance ol the 
Mnssalman to strike root into the soil of his hnth. **Thc intense 
lose jf lliij Hindu is at core but n injshe exaltation Df the race 
prejudice that retired tortoisc-hkc ^Mthiii il5 shell and enforced the 
nn*si effective boycott of history againsi tfte of foreign 

lands. While the Mussidman's reluctairo 's lo mure than the 
^^-cognillU7l of tlie principle trial man i.” iiot iiiTiply the creature in 
Hi's environment, that life is a vocation and not 4 rim^promiSH Biit 
we iiad fully disciiMed this aspect of tin rpiesfion .some Lime agci 
and we ncied not take it up again 

The Indian Mussalmans haic oiilj one aspiration - to work 
out a decent and honorable future fr^r tliPii community amiiUt 
coiidicinns, some of which daily growing alarming luid 
iiiilitant The altitude of the p'lpcr^ like (he Panjahe^ has 
La'ight them one lesson, at any rate, that they have to depend 
upon themselves absolutely and entirely and fit tbeinselvca 
ft) iiitalligence and chanictti if they wish n play then part 
woithily HI the evoUuion of the India th^t is to be They arc 
no leas patriotic than some of the gentlemen a tiose (latnotism 
seeks to exclude the Mussalmans fiom ail schemes ut Indian 
Nalkmitljty But they want to (iiarticipate in a Hindu-Muhammadan 
Indio. It IS not separatism that they seek, but freedom to live 
and fit themselves for an honourable place ir. Indian unity. The 
Swamjist IS wroth with the Muasalman because he would not forget 
ftimBelf. shuffle off his historical coil and straightway cease. 
Hul the exponent of the Hindu Swaraj who, thanks to the effons 
4if (die and other organs of '* Indianopinion, is a 

gK^wing force in the country, is the most exclusive separatist that 
the perfervid appeals of Congresa orators for Indian unity have 
evolved. For him the Mussalman has ceased to exist, or rather 
has beeA thought out of existence. 

"' The conspiracy of relentlesa vilification that has Resulted in a 
Subtb And libellous attack on the educational ideals of the Moslems 


os expressed lo the University movement is too flagrantly mis¬ 
chievous in its character to achieve anything beyond revealing 
to the Mussalnuns the true inwardness of the Nationalist ” exhorta¬ 
tions for Indian unilv- When the Mussalmans will find themselves 
credited with ambitions of which even in their idlest mommts 
they had never dreamed, they would clearly realise their situation 
and the subtle, unknown and formidable dangers that surround it. 

As regards their educational movement itself, they need not be 
ashamed of it, or pf the 35 years’ work done at Aligarli. The 
early history of the Aligarh movement and the ideals of Sir Syed 
are too well known to the Goveriimcnl and the Englishmen and 
they are not likely to become suspicious of Aligarh education 
after it has stood the supreme test of fitness thioiigh the lives and^ 
careers of its recipients. Amongst the various tributes paid to 
Alignrii aims and ideals from time to lime by responsible officers 
of the (jovcrniiient and other Englishmen of acknowledged 
weight and ability, we quote the one urith nhirh Lord Mac Donnell, J 

the friend of Hindu Nationaiisni, ’ responded to the address ] 
presented to him when, 15 years .igu, he visited ALgarh as the 
(.icutenant-fGovernor of Hic Province and ofhcial Patron of the 
College He said that it is not Uxi much to hope that this 
rollcge will grow into the Mohaniinadan University of the future ; 
that ihe place will become the Coidova of the East, and that 
III these iloisiers MoKainmadan gcniu.s will discover and under 
the pruleition of the British Crown, work out the social, 
religious, and politn.al regeneration of which neither Stomboul 
nor Mecca afford a picspert” Hut the efforts of the Panjuhee 
and the writers in the Reu^ilcr and ih'^ Dawn show how subtle 
the cncni'Gs of Mussalmans are. , 

^ Wti h.ive heard much of Pan islamism and Us political 
4 ambitions, and have often admired the occult wisdom nf those who 
.* I have espied tiv' emerg^^nre of thi.s dread ibrcc to harass and distract 
^the world llul the Mutsalinans who know Islam and its spirit and 
'!>eiiiimenLs .is no dea’eri in occult wisdom have known them, know 
, tins as well lluit “ Pan-Ts)«inism ” is the cry of the aggressne 
^ Europeans, ojid that from race prejudice il hasgroiMiintoa cul^^. The 
Swarajist 'would not have been worthy of his creed if ho hod 
despised tins h.indy wea|3mi against the Mussalmans, especially when 
he knows tuat all the methods ot the Russian Anarchist .md 
Tcironst SueicMes in Euru|)e have been freely jiupovted for-TWH^in. 

Ihi.s country ' If Pan-Islamisrn " i« any^uig different from evejry day 
IslatLi, lh» .MuJualinaQd ,do not behev^iL Jts real significance can > 
be explained by some of those gentle iieii who foun3(5<rThe 
Pan-IslaiiiiL hncieiy of London So far as we know most of them 
belong Lo the (Jemgress School and the Ht^ncaiee has e\cry chance 
c.^ iisceruiiTiing ihcu viewh on the subjcit 

if the VTo'Jiem UmverMty is to foster the bogey of “ Paii- 
IsKi’^iistn ’ HO wonder whal would the Hindu UniversiLy do? When 
the idea lor I lie h'liidii University took a definite shape, the 
PiiiifaWe wrote that “to those who look bene.uh the surface of things 
the I'nrmaiion of a Hindu University must ap[>car lo Iw a national 
iiriLftSsity dicijited b> vital cunsidcrations," while the Rengaltt 
shook With paruNiSins ol elo(|ueiice at the grand conception It said 
that '-the units must be developed and improved m their own way, in 
obedience to Ihe pres^u^e of their special environment and the impulses 
cieated by their past hibtoiy Thus enfranchised and renovated, 
they are doslined in die ordering of Providence to Lake their allotted 
places in the grand confederation of the race... This specialisa¬ 
tion does not mean isolation. It u the pretiaration for the larger 
and the broader evolution of the whole. The Hindu.s have played 
a great pan m the history of the past—in the moral progress of the 
human race May we not hotje that they are destined to play a 
similar part in future ? Every patriotic Indian, be he a Hindu or 
Mohammaden, indeed every lover of the human race, will feel the 
deepest sympathy with an aim so noble, so world-embracing in its 
scope.” Looking beneath the surface of things ” we see no other 
" vital consideration ” than the provision of a better training for 
the Hindu youth, unless it be some other ** Nationalist ” ooa/ 
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knorni to the Panjahte, While a movement that can be 
to beneRcent and “ noble and world-embracing ” for the 
Hindus, may be equally so for the Mussalmans, if they too 
have to prepqye for the larger and broader evolution of the whole.” 
But it seemi all good aims and noble ideals and beneficent aspira¬ 
tions are resergqd for the Hindus from which the Indian Moslems are 
to be ruthlessly bycottcd. Never was such an exclusive " Nation¬ 
alism ” known to walk under so complacent and deceptive a garb 


The Constitution of the Moslenk University. 

n. 

This wceV we shall he able to dcafin greater detail with the 
proposed ('mistitiition, but we may add that there is every likelihood 
of our changing the views expressed about details now on a reronsi- 
decation in consultation with membtrs of the (Junsuiution (^omniiltee 
and others. It must be clear fioru a (icrusal of the draft that tho 
supreme governing body is to be the Court of 'rrustees But on 
comparing the language of Sec 15 of the Act wi>h th.st of Clause 1 
of Chapter XI of the SiAtutes u apjiearfi that the Aci does not sfieak 
in as clear terms as the Statutes do about the supreme authority of 
the Court. This, in our opinion, is a grave defcin and may in after 
times prrxluce a crop of difoculties which could easily be avoided 
tOHlay. It muHE be stated Ixith in the Act and lIic SUitutes that the 
powers of the Court and the Senate are nut ro^ordinate, but that 
although the Senate is given full (lowers in iicadi mic matters and 
in the regulation of residential life, it is re^()Oiisible for a (iroju'r 
usn of those [lowers to the Court and may, if nrcessary, be called 
to account at any time TTie Mussalmans will never consent to give 
in 191T to a mixed iKidy a final aulhoniy in the University which 
they did not give in iMUq or later to .i similar body in the ('ollege 
The Board of Management was r^'rlainly a mixed body, niid 
collectively and individually its mctnbt^rs exercir^^l large pr^wers. 
But It was a body subordinate to the Tiusiecs, and hud no more 
than delegated powerx the uhc of which was to be reviewed by iht* 
Trustees just os much os the use of the [^iwcrs* giveri lo ihe 
Principal or the Honorary SrerLtury Iho selling up (»f iwo 
co-ordinate authorities would be to make ^uiu that disputes mul 
controversies should imse. Decentialuriilion is necessary, and 
devolution may in practice be perrnliied. But no other body 
except the Court can claim mitonomy, for that wuy h^s danger and 
destruction. 

Wc have also noticed with legret that ahilc much i.Hie iias 
been spent over the composiuon of the (!uur(, the pi wer> which the 
Trustees now enjoy—at least in theoiy in ihc case of the Cohere are 
not likely to be excnised by the ("ourt m the cast of the Unuermty 
In fact, there is a serious danger of ilf bccuiiung to ar evt^ii grcjitcr 
degree than the present Board ol I'rustccs an unwieldy ind 
xoninoleiU body of absentees and defaulters meeting oulc a year to 
register the decrees of \ powerful and ws-et (jrosent cabal, aui incohe¬ 
rent group (>f /(nufaiil ruleis saying ‘ Amen ’ tu all that nuAiiated 
from a Council of Mayors of the VtUiv J'horc is haidJy a ly jjo «er 
of the Court which is not to 1 >! exercised through the ( uiinci!, and a 
perusal of the draft leaves' on the reader th^ impression tM.it there s hul 
a ha'iienny worth of the Court to an intolerable deal uf the Council. 
It must be remembcrpil that in [X*actice the Council luOfUis only 
the resident Trusters, and ns the* foundatioi: of the CnistTsity 
cannot make any middan altciation in the conditions prexalent 
at Aligarh, we shall hr giving I »‘T> extensive and impurtaiit powers 
for many years to loiar not to the true representatives of the 
Trustees, but to such men vs hai.pen to be living at Aligarh. 
We are, however, fuUv alive to llm fact tliat the current day to day 
work of the Univennty launot )>e (lorloriued by Trustees who 
live at long distances Irom Aligarh, and pcwui must be real where 
rrspouxibility is grTitt. But till xuch lime as ar least fifty Old 
and I'rusteeis. who have retired from active life elsewhere, 
come to pass the evening of their life at Aligarh, we must be 
exceedingly cautions in giving those powers to the Coundl which 
uhimatoly, of course, shall have to give to it. 


We do not know why every mention of the power of determining 
the pay and allowance of their employes which the Trustees possess 
under Sec. no of the present Rules and Regulations is altogether 
omitted, nor do we know why no mention is made of the puwer 
uf determining the fees to be levied which is the duty of thu 
Trustees under Sec. 113. For our part, we think it expedient 
to err on the side of too much clearness than too little, and, 
consequently, we would like to include in Chapter XI the power 
uf Statute-making under Clause i Chapter XXXI of the Statutes, 
corresponding to Sec. r 16 of the present Rules and Regulations, and 
the power of appointment under Chapter XXVIII which corresponds 
to Secs. 153 to 156 of the present Rules and Regulations Although 
Chapter XX fX uf the statutes deals irilh such matters, we think it 
necessary to have some clause such as Sec n 4 of the present Rules 
and Regulations relating Lu the power of the 'I'rustees with regard to 
appointnmeiit, (iromolion, punishment and dismissal included in 
Chapter XI And, finally, whatever justification there may lie for 
aorkmg through ihe (founcil in other matters, wc are confident there 
can be nunc for restricting in favor of the Council alone, under 
Chapter XXXI Clause 2, the power of framing additions and 
amendments to and other modificadons of the Statutes which every 
Trustee now enjoys under Sec. no of the present Rules and 
Regulations. 

As regards the romposition of the Senate a proposal luus betti 
made, ^ub6e.juent to the publication of the draft, that the maxi¬ 
mum number should be 40, and it 15 proposed to reduce the 
representatives of the (Graduates' Guild from s to 3. We .<irc con¬ 
fident tlut this reactioriAry proposal would be rcSiSted hy tt>e 
whole community to the utmost. Fifty would not be ton large a 
niaxinium, and if it must be 40, the reduction should be mode hv 
taking off the Libranan and the Registrar froiii the .^enale, though 
their presence ex-nfficio can be arranged to help in carrying on llir- 
Senate’s biMness and supply necessary itiformaiion Similarly, it 
would not be wise to rcdice the number of the Syndicate unduly, 
necessitating thereby the reduction of the (fourth reprcseulaiiun. 
'J'he IVu-Vice C'hancellor- whether lie should or should not bt other 
than thv Si.*crctary of the ( ouncil—and the LdiicatJon and Fiiwiire 
Members of the Trustees' Council must in all cases be rcprtaciited 
on the Syndicate 

We do not know whether it is' due to oversight or design, 
but 111 any case the omission nt the words “ from among it^ own 
members” after the words “the PrchVice-C-hancellor shal^ bf* 
elected b> the Court " niakc.s it possible for th s officer to be a non- 
Trustee, and, therefore, a non-Moslem. Considenng that he is to 
officiate hir the chief executive officer of Uie University, who is to be 
rxhypfithfsf the choscn leader of the Mussaluions of India, and that 
in case of a vacancy he i.s to act as such till it is filled in due courvct 
the Fro-Vicc-Cliancelloi must be aTiustee and a Moslem. Asa 
matter cl fact wi see no necessity ol duplicating offices, and think 
it better to merge this office into that of the Secretary of the 
Cfounctl A.S for the President and Vice-Presidents of the Court, it 
should he clearly stated that they would be elected and not 
appointed ” in any other way. 

As regards the electorates tor the election of Trustees of the 
Court, the landowner who pays a pie out of every rupee of land 
revenue certunly deserves the privilege. But why should the man 
who in willing to pay a similar percentage on his income other ibon 
that derived Irom land be excluded ? In any case^ the luininmi 
limit of Rs 35 confines the privilege to rbe man who pays Rs. 4^ 
as land revenue, and we arc sure this is too high. If thera should te 
a limit—and wc do not see why it should be'^il should not be 
higher than Rs. 10 

Another electorate for electing the Trustees toAhe Goart is the 
M. A.- 0 . College Old Boys' Associatino, while the Guild of the 
Registeied Gmduates is an electorate for electing some memb^ uf 
the Senate. As the M. A.-0. College sbaJi be inoorporiMd with the 
University a change in the Dime of the Oid Boys' AssockUion will 
be necessary. We, however, presome that the Association 'will tii^t 
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> remajD a body of all Old Boys, whether graduates or not, but that 
the Guild wiU be conflucd to graduates only. This is as it should 
for the academical discussions of the Senate require senators 
who have been elected by men who have themselves received at 
least as high an education as the University can provide But the 
language of the Act and of the Statutes is in one particular lery 
ambiguous, According to Section 2^ of the Act, the Guild shall be 
theGudd of the ^'Registered graduates uf fZ/in-rri/A,” but there is 
nothing to indicate m Chapter XXIII Clause 1 01 the Statutes 
whether the members of the Guild shall be only chose who have taken 
their degree from the Moslem University. Neither of them, however, 
mention whether those who have already graduated from Aligarh before 
the foundation of the University shall he deemed to be graduates 
of the University after the incorporaliun of the College with the 
Moslem University We would suggest thal under Section 31 of 
the Act which deals with the Amalgamation, a Sub-section should be 
inserted stating that all graduates of the M A.-O College on the 
date of the passing of the Act shall be deemed to be graduates of 
the Moslem University, and in the Regulations a fee. j»ay, of Rs. 25 
should be prescribed for all such graduates to rbCi.ive their degrtns 
formally at the first Convocation of ihe University We believe this 
would rriiite an added interest in the University on the part of 
the Old Boys and bring some grist to the mill inlo the liargam 

There are some piovisions m Chapter X r.f the SUIuils 
about the ostmnsing of Trustees. He have already deiUi wuh 
Sub clause (^) of f Clause 5 which shows undue leniency to those 
who evince no interest in their trust. On the otliei hand, suOicieiU 
protection has nor been provided for those members of the f'cmrl 
who may be alleged “ to act Rgam.>i the ln^f■^est^l of the Uuiver 
sit),’ or whom the C'ourt may desire to removefor any oiher 
reason." Such decisions, which inu.st reflect very ronauViably 
on the characters of individuals, who, being niemhi'rs of ihe 
Supreme Governing Body of the ^losliiii University, Imv.- m 
a high status in SfKicly, rannot be left lo a < hanre 
majority of vw or iwo votes Allhougli Section rS ih.; 
present Rules and Regulations of the 'Imsieei has been 
follovred in the draft of the Statutes, psst esp^ncnce shows loat ihe 
provi&ions of that section are hoix'les.sly insuHicienL (htiacisni 
is unfortunately only loo common in India iUjd ii is nut o'lly Ujl 
uneducated who tyrannise over m indtpendtnt 'ellow ni-'inbcr of 
their society by sending him hanm ^*’hcrc is little nclm.itiun 
even .imong the educated class^'s in India lo lake sul^cient Lan; 
uj selecting members of various socieiie. and associations and too 
gniat a disfjosition to exclude anyone who too mdependcni in \ji> 

A f^raia to tlie rest We think this J.j)gcr is a real .ind 

senous one and must be provided agiiiiisu by giving ihc pov;er of 
removal on such \»aguo and indefniLe grounds only to a niainniy 
of three fourths of menfibers voting at a rnccrmg and nor 10 a 
majority as stated m the Statutes. 

It is also necessary to iiicl-.ide -n lac An as nUI .is .r ihc 
Statutes a rule that for cvciy Mussalr.wn n wiU be toiiipiilso/y 
to an oxaminaiion m Theology bcOjre proceeding 10 lake 
A degree even in some branch of secular lidoiing. Murcovfii, 
Exaoiiiutious m Theology sliould he ixtludfd fn, 11 the piov sio.i 
ol Si?ction 25 of the Act and Cliaphr dauvj 5 rh'j 

^jtartites relating to externa) £xaiiiinet:i 

We are extremely glad that following tlie preempt i f ihi* 
Piophei of Islam, 


^ JS ^ ^ I 


Section 30 of die Act provides that “ all degrees and c^jurse-. 
of study shall be open to women ” But it will relieve a very laru‘ 
number of Mussalmansi not the least ardent advocates of female 
education, if the Act declares that mixed lectures and mixed 
eximmatinns will nm be permitted. 


ITiere arc several other matters :n which alterations are necess^Lry 
in the draft of the constitution, but they refer only to the less impuriant 
details and nei?d no menriun here. We trust the Committee iVill giic 
its b<»t consideration to our suggestions. Next week we hope to be 
able to inform our readers wliat modifications had been adopted 
IpF the Committee in its sittings on the 18th, 19th and iotli 
iUst^ We cannot, however, help regretting that ^me vernacular 
Obhtetnpararies take too pesarohtic nhd gloomy a yitw of the draft 


constitution, and some “ impatient idealists " ignore the reality too 
much in soaring to.vnrds the clouds. We give them the fullest credit 
for g(X)d intentions and creditable motives, but we trust they will 
not deny this to the Committee which has been facing .x very difficult 
and delicate task In some matters the ('onimiliee may need 
their strong harking But we hope there will be less display of 
that ardour which, far from strengthening the hands of those who 
lire in a speiial degree responsible for the navigation of the Univer¬ 
sity Bill, may prove embarrassing Kven at the risk 01 repetition, 
we shall My once more thal the community must not consider that 
winch is ideal to ihe entire exclusion of that which is practicable 
to-day. As for the fear expressed with loo great a persistence that 
the represeniatives of the community will noi be able to resist the 
persuasive accents of the official element, let us onre for all say 
that It IS necessary to create such olcrtomtes that the best trustees and. 
senators should be successful at election, but that, d even then 
their moral courage oo/es out at their fingers' imds ai the sight 
of an official frown, well, then, the community proves that it 
has uoa|ititudo for managing its own aflairs Those who can be 
independent only when there is no U mptation 10 b- otherwise, 
their independence is worth notlung, and ihey arc sure to forefeit it 
lo morrow c' cii if it n, secured to iliem to-day. The Mussalmans are 
asking the tlovemmenl fora University and the Government has 
show'll no hesiLition to gsve them all that ran reasonably be given 
Bui if the Mussalmans ask the Government to gram ihcm not only 
a iliarlcr but a iiide also of courage, we must s.ay the request im 
impossible to grant Nobody can save a comniumry from itself. 
ICven thf' Al.nighty has SiUd. 

b U J fyh U yJi} I aU f 1 
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(tfod changeth not the state of u people um:l th^y change it 
ihcirnHvcs ) \V(» arc sure the community has only to act on its 
own irulitions of courflge and [H-rsevtrmce to be 
situation II' the siLuaf.nn has to be faced. It must show confidence 
in itsell, rtinfidence m iis (;ovcmment and (onfideme in God. 
Tlv'rnst I - easy, the lesf is certain. 

The Royal Visit. 

1 iih 'oliowiiig Kcsolution has bi’cn issued by Govemnient 
of India, 111 the Home Dipxunient 

In .. Loyal lVo< laination dated the 22nd d.i^ of March lyj 1 
His Majfst) ihi. King ICniperor dedaied his Royal n^ciuion to hold 
at Dcllii on ihc twelfth day oi December, one thousand nine 
huudrcfl and clvvcn, an Imperial DurUxr lor the [»vipoH‘ of making 
knowr the ."ih minty of his Coronation 'I'hc (lovtinor-rieneral in 
Council JS vuv plca^ed to issul ihe lollowing u»-deTs (or local 
cJebraiiuDs i f this unique, niosl solemn and aospicious event 
LhroiJgliout the '^esl of ills Majesty’s Indian Doni riions, except the 
cilies ol Mombay and (’alcnlta, on the abovi menronLd date. In 
actoidaiiv.' w*th the dictaUa of fitness and ihe w slies of ihr 
(/ounintiiL ol Bonihay and Beiigal, the celebrations at Bombay 
and ralmtu'ill! bi nmed lo rouuide wuh rlie p/cs-.nc in ihusc 
cities 'jf Their Mairsh^*: 

I III Gnu riior-f^niral ni Counul dirui'Ls hid Ibursday, ihir 
7lh December mim, tho djife appointed for Mie Suite Entry ot 
'ihiir ’iMfoe^iKs luio Drihi, and i uesday, ilie i2ih Dercmlier 
igj., ih. d'U*- iippoi-uod for tin Imperial Durbar, shall bt 
iioinkil as publ/c holidays ihroiighuur India under the Negotiable 
Instruments Art In new of the fact that the ( hrstr.as holidays, 
from Dccomli^r the jjrd lo the ist January, will follow so •closely 
upon the celebrations at Delhi, and llml Thnr Mniesiics presem e 
in Bombty ard f'alciitta will be celebrated by otfi. 1 uui-Iir holidays 
in those ulies and throughout the BumlMy rie*,ideney and tht 
Provinrc uf Bengal, the Governor General ui .' .j.nicl consideis 
dial die notification throughout India of any (itiier tlays than iht 
twosp^x'fied as holidays under ihc Act would rcMili m seriou.s 
dislocation of pi.rihc business and inconvcm. nc» ‘o 1*1 l mercantile 
coniinnmty .snd to the laige number 0/visitors itHiuha who may 
be expected on tlie occasion >1118 ExcelJaji.y is i,uwever pleased 
to direct that, subject to the condition that arrangf Erientx are made 
for the despatch of urgent business, all jniblic offices under 
the Government of India, except those which must itmaiii open lur 
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the proper Iraowction of commercwl busuness, shall be closed upon 
the dates intervening belveen the Sute Entry of Their Majesbcs 
into Delhi and the celebration of the Imperial Durbar, namely, tlie 
«th to the I ith Derember inclusive, and desires local Oovemments 
. and Administrations to issue similar orders with regard 10 the officers 

under their control 

, I' '^be wish of the Ciovenior-fieneral in (;ouncil that 

the local celebrations of the must auspicions occasion of Tlieir 
bfajesties visit to Indio, should, sai'e in the matter of the enjoyment 
of the holirlays diri'cted abosi:, be concentrated ii|)on the solemn 
dale of the lm|ienal Durbai, the iztii Deoenilier, and that some 
' formal celebration of this unique oceiision should, as far iis pracli 

table, lie held in every ullage of the Irtflian Empire With this 
^ ^ object It IS directed that the Ro>al I’rm lamation, which will be read 

•at the Im|)erial Durbar at Delhi, and which will be communicated 
^ to local flovcrnmeiiis and Administrations in doe season, shall 

I hr. publicly read out not only at thi- headqaitcrs <if each local 

, (loverninent and Adnniiistraiion and at eat h distric t headquarters, 

1 but at the hcadtiiuirtcrs of eiery sub-disision, tahsil .md taluk, and, 

j as far as practicnble, iil 1 very village throughout India! 

1 The Proclamation shall lie rend in English and the vernacular 

by the senior (ivil officer prtseiU at midday on the rath 
- December iqii at the lieadqiiarleis of each local Govornnient 

and Administrstiiin and of each district and suli-divisioii, and in the 
vernacular at the headqii-arters of earn taluk mid tahsil by the officer 
. in adtiiiiiistraiivc charge thcreol. In villages it shall be rad in the 

I vernacular by the jiatwaii or heailman of the village to be selected 

in this behalf by the local authorities 'riie (lOvemor Gcnml m 
('i)uncil desires m this connexion to commend to the eonsidernlion 
of local Govemmeiili. a ‘iiggestion which lias been made to him 
Uiat ■ ijortrait of His Majesty should It sup[ihcd to the reader 
of the Crocl.iinaiion in each village, who should he directed to 
exhibit It to the people assembled at the. tiiiu 

4 At the liead<|uarters ul loiml Governments and of districts, 
mid when 1 I T else this can comemeiirly and suitably tic arranged 
(possibly for iiisunce at the headquarters of subdivisions, and. in 
Konie oases, of tahsils and taluks), the reading of the rroclaniatioii 
should Lake place III a formal Durliar to bo convened and arianged 
by the oflliooi reading the Proclaniuiion, and at this Durbar any 
honours that may have been confened on lesideiit of the locality by 
His Majesty the King Em|Kror or I (is Kscellem.)-the Viceroy and 
Oovenior-Gcneial should be annuiintpd The f’.overnoi General 
in Council desires that the occasion should fuirljcr U- marked by 
the distribution nt such Durbars of ccrtilicates of honour to be 
granted Ijy liiral Governmouh ami Adminisliahnns m rhr* Innii 
ruinoxerl ti> tins Kesohuion In InflLin K^Mitlenien of distiiu'iiDn. 

1 licde renifii'atus hliould, ns nn tluMhici* previuus cKcajsinns vihcn 
they haie he(?n i^mnted, be disrribuird with discrimina'iun, and be 
reserved Inr those who have artually rendered services meritirift 
ircogiiilion bv Gioi eminent and f’HiKibte nf !»cin|t dislinrtly specified 
IP the body of iIh; cerlifn:ate 

, i M tin time of the ujdinf. f»f iho I'mclaipatioi. a Kn>ai 

Salute of 101 should be fired whi-revei iliis is practuuble 

fi. The Governor Grneial in (Vniiicil dirrrtN ihnt on ihe f\pniri^ 
of the i2lh December the Ihstncr ,i,id fWt ll.)use^ TeLyraph 

Office^ anil Pn^t Oftici's, iind, so fsv, us th*s js, pn, 

Gnvernmenl riUiUlings tl-rouuhout India d^all be ilhiriin«i»Hl ■ 
rind invirt 's all local bodies cn art.vi^c for the i(jiiniiiutiinii of heir 
liiiblir buildings at the vnne time His I'lxo^lleniy .s rnnfiilenl 
liiat pn\ate peisom will readily <•> npi rale in this respen a id will 
use evi^ry endiiavour to lUumuMte their dwelling houses and business 
preniNes in a mar.nur !U" d ic inaik tne great otcisioti 

7 n hail sd'cady lv!cr. ‘•rated that it ts ih,f ilebur of the 
Go\prnoi-(;i*nei'»l in < sn.m-and \m does m»i doubt that his wish 
will he shared by all Ha>‘»es olTlis Ma.esty’s svbjcas m rndiu—that 
eelebnUons on the occasion .if Thr.r Majesties' pn-seme at the 
Im|>enal Durbar at Oelhi should, a-s far as prai'dcable, be held in 
every village in the Indiar Jf;Tii[nie il :.sides the reading of 
the Proclamaiion and the exhilnnoii iif Mis Jilaiesty's portroiL 
referred to alxive, which may be regarded as of the nature of 
ceremuniak the GoverKO^Geaenll m f:uuncll trusts that the 
feeding of the poor, atliletic SiKirls, the display of fire works and 
otlier likr events, which formed so marked and well appreciated 
a feature uf the local celebrations in honour of the Durlur at 


f)ellii on the ist January tejoj, will take place on the present 
occasion rjn a still greater and more widespread scale, An-mi the 
occasion of the last llarbar the Govemor<Gedeial id Comafl will 
look mainly Co the lo>^l feeling, libetality, kind-httitadaesa and 
energy of local bodies and of the public, assisted by private mdivi- 
duals, to carry out his wishes in thc'tc respects, and be is confident 
that his hopes will not be disappointed, and that the celebrations 
will be of such a nature as to bnng home as far as possible to 
every subject of His Majesty, young and old, rich and poor, 
throughout the country the great e\eiil of the first persona] visit 
ol a Kmg-KmiJeror and of his Consort to his Indbui Empire in 
order to announce to his Indian subjects the solemnity of his 
Coronation To this end it is jiarticularly de!>irable that entertain¬ 
ments for school children should be given an important place in 
the local celebrations, hut with regard to this matter the wishes of 
the Governor-General in Council have been separately made known 
Forw nr CaknucA'iK 

By ('oinmand of Hix Excellency the Viceroy and Guvemor 
General in Council th.s certificate is presented in the name of His 
Most Gracious Majesty King George V., Emperor of India, on (he 
occision ol His Majesty's torunation Durbar at Delhi to (here 
enter name, father's name and disciption) in recognition of (here 
enter nature of he- serviies or grounds u|>on whii h the certificate 

is tiivcn) 

The followuiL'" l*ri Si h.is been issued by the 

Hpngal Government - 

Under the orders of the flieutenant Goiernor a meeting was 
recently convened h> the Hon'ble Mr C J Stevenson-Moore, 
Chief Sccretaiy lo liic Go\ernmeiit of Bengal, with a view to 
cooidmating the anangcmenls Tui welcuniing Their Imperial 
Maji siies on ihtir iirrnJ jii Calcultn T’hcie were present represented 
li\es of Gioernmcnl. of the Reception Comniirtce and of the various 
other bodies and aiithoriLcs cuiicerned As already announced in 
the I'luis, the arraiigciiieiils Tor the armnl will follow generally those 
which wen; made when Their Majesties visiled Calcutta as Trince 
and Princess of Wale^. 'Their Majesties will amve at Howrali 
Station (E.-u;t Indian Railwa}) and thence jirocccd to Pnnsep's 
Ghat oil one of the vessels ol the Port Commissioners, which 
will be escorted by a flotiMa of ferry steamers manned by the 

Poit DeiciiLc Voiiiiilcers At Pnnscp'b Ghat the official reception 

by the Bengal ('fovernnicnt will take pUre, and the members of ihe 
(ftinilta t'ori>orution will present their addiess From Tunsep's 
(.hat 'Their MajCvSlR'. will dnve in procession to Government House, 
attended by 11 Royal Escorl The route will bo that followed on 
the octasion of the Frince of Wales’ iisil, i /j, by the Ellenliprough 
('our*^' and ihcnoc jia^t the Duffenn btaiiie and along the Red Rood 
to tli»- north-eiLst gate of Gmornmeni House The East Indian 
Rfiilw'oy ( nnijiany will nuke itselt icsponsible for the general 
arrangements and decorations at HoMr.ih Malion and the Port 
Coiriniiss*oncrs from thi rc up to Ih-insep's fihat. The gCDeral 
arrani;rmenrs at Tnnstp's Gh,u mid along the route to Government 
Hup'iewill be earned odt by t.';e Bengal Goierninenr Steps have 
been uikcn lo ensurv.- thvit tlu scheme of decorations throughout 
wiHlmrnioniie Mr IVuy Blown uf the Government School of 
Art will advise on this ]wt o* the aruiigcments An Mterestiiig 
ftaalure of ►he ccremoTiy will be the massing on eiiliti side of the 
Rwl Road fit 25,000 school rnildren of Calcutta and the Suburbs, 

'Tile vhddini will he accornmodaied m front of the stone balustrades 
on elands erected by the Bengal Government It is hoped that 
each child will be provided by the Reception Committee with a 
small flag to be wa\ed as Their Majesties pass, this flag has been 

designed by the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore and 
contains the Sur of India and other devices on a light blue grotind. 

The arrangCTifiits for the school children will be in direct rthgrge 

nf the Hoan’hle Mr ('i. VV. Kuchler, Director of Public Inatracrion, 

asbisted by a small coiniiuttee. A limited number of seata will be 
presided for Government officials and otliera at Ptineep'i Ghat; 
tickets for these will be issued by the Bcagd Govemmaot. Tha 
erection by private persons of a small number of staAdb on the 
Ellcnborough Course or elsewhere on the route will be gritted 
on payment, sybject to compliance with such condidoni as ^odesjgn, 
stability, etc., os may be prescribed in each case by the Saperintend' 
ing Engineer, S. W. Circle, Calcutta, to whom all apgfcaticma 
should be made. 
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Mohamedan Representation on Local Bodies. 

I 

To THE Editor of *'Thf Comhadk/' 

Sir, 

Enclosed IS a letter which 1 sent for publicalioii lu the Leader 
on the 17th instant, but the Editor of that paper returned it to 
me on the 27th instant, that is, after keeping it witli himself for more 
than a week. The reason why he has rjfused to publish it is, iti Ins 
own words, “As he has given ample sfiace m the paper for the 
representation of the Muhammadan side and cannot make room 
B|Rin for so lengthy a comniunicaliun.'’ Tho<:e who have been 
reading his paper regularly, will at once be able to judge of the 
veracity of his statement 

May I request you now to kindly publish my letter in your 
valuable paper? Kindly also publish with it the letter of the 
Editor of the Leader me and this letter 

A Muhammadan, 

II 

The Lewier. 

AUAIlAUAb. 

95-7-191. 

Thk Editor uf lh« Leader feturns ihiK witii (hanks v he has 
given ample space m the paper for the represuilatioii of (he 
Muhammadan side and cannot make roo.n again for so lengthy 
a commwication. 

Ill 

To TH« Eorroa or “THk LvAOta" 

Sir, 

It can tiarilly be denied that your prejudices against the 
Muhammadans crop out m everything you nnle touching the 
Hindu Muhammadan problem m India Vour ten leaders on 
the question of Muhammadan rejireseniation on local bodies, 
with which alone 1 propoM lu deal for the nonce, have nut proved 
ad eioeptidn. With your immission T beg in nuske use of your 
own cotumns to examine your various aigumenis agamst %pamtr>, 
and what you ue pleased to call “evcessive,” Muhammadan 
repreaentatjoo, and defend and justify the Mulianimadun jiositiozi 
with regard to it. 

Ftomwhat 1 have been able to gather from your articles, 
your main argumenls against communal represenUUon appear 
to be (i) that the Hindu public o|miiou has. with one voice, 
condatently and persisteotly declared itself against it, (3) that 
it will result in great beart-buming and rivahy between the two 
great coirnnwiities and will tend to mar (heir good relations, thus 
dtpishing in the embryo every hope of rn Indian nationality; 
(j) that it IS uniialled for, because past records clearly show 
that under the existing system the Muhammadans had had their 
fkin share ofiepresenlation on the local bodies. 

I will.now deal with these points one by one. As regards 
(i^ this is a clear case of the Hindus trying to put their fingers in 
ovs^ pie and to appropriate the whole cake to themsidVes Even 
^ Jiindus cannot deny that the question whethq/ or not the 
Mnfahiwnadans should have separate Tepresea'tatton is a 


Muhammadan concern. The Muhammadans having shown it 
Kfieatedly and with one voice, both in the Preu and from the 
platform that their political salvation lies in separate electorates 
alone, who are the Hindus to object to it, seeing that separate 
representation alone and by itself does not involve any loss of 
representation to them ? Here you. Sir, stand, 1 am afraid, hoist 
by yoni own jietard. Only the other day you wrote to the effect 
that Muliamniadaiis had no right to decide whether or not 
the depressed classes were within the pale of Hinduism 1 

make bold to uy to you now, Ifo unto others what you would 
have them do unto you ” 

But It may be said that the Jlindus op|iose separate represetita- 
lion Ixcouse it would remove far off the chances of building up an 
Indian nationality. Ihis is open to grave doubts. Conceding,* 
however, that the Hindus are correct, I ask, can they compel the 
Muhammadans to join hands with themP As regards (2), this 
IS a gros.s misrepresentation and as far from the truth as the ’poles 
frain each other. I claim (hot under the present conditions when 
the Hindus and Muhammadans are at daggers drawn with each 
other, seiNirate representation instead of widening the great gulf 
so deplorably fixed between them would reduce it and gradually 
1 It up. For each of the two communities having only to mind 
Its own business, there would be left no cause of controversy, no 
apple of discord, between them. I do bold that given a united 
India mixed electorates are by far the best system of represen¬ 
tation But I hold p.|u.<illy firmly that given a divided India the 
system of joint rcp-.c-scntalion cannot compare favourably with lliat of 
rom.inniaI representation and cannot by itselt bnng about the 
much desired and iniich-talked-of Indian unity. It would rather 
tend 10 aggravate the situation. For in the former case, when 
India IS united and the members of the two communities become 
component parts of a single nation, it would be a matter of sheer 
indifference to either whether a Hindu 01 a Muhammadan has been 
elected to .« seat or has been elevated to this or that high o(»ire, 
as then they will Ijox .ijjnn eiirh other as Indians and nut as 
Hindu.s or Afuhammadans. But unhappily this is not the condition 
of affairs just at present, nor is the outlook very promising 
And I may say that unless and until the Hindus and the Muham- 
nia^ns are both deeply imbued with the idea of a nomnion 
nationality, are ready to sacrifice everything to India’s good as a 
whole unmindful of their individual welfare, are proud of calling 
themselves Indians first and Hindus or Muhammadans afterwards 
and have adopted a ui-itiial policy of giveand-take, the cherished 
dream of an Indian nation is more of a Utopian dream than an 
entity in this world of Reality. 

While in the hlter case (as is the condition just nowj when India 
IS divided and lorn up by racial differences, when the Hindus and 
Muhammadans oie a( loggerheads with each other, set their in¬ 
dividual inleresis before those of the country, consider themselves 
(obe Hindus or Mubainnudans first and Indians afterwards, mixed 
clctloiates as .said above will only rake up fresh controversies- 
tht -Muhmnmadans talcing amiss the election of a Hindu or of 
Miitaammodan put up by the Hindus and elected by sheer force 
of Ihcir niajoniy, and the Hindus in tbeir turn wrathful at the 
success at the polls of a true representaUve of Muhammadans Ii 
IS thus quite clear that the system of joint repiesentalion^an Oe 
resorted to with benefit only when India is united and possessed 
of a single nation And basing, as we should, our actions on the 
principle of what is rather than what ought to be, it can be wid 
without the least fear 0/ contradiction that separate representation 
and separate representation alone, can under the conditnms .u 
present obtaining in India be the just and most suitable systi'in of 
representation. 

As regards fj), it is qmte illogical and delusive to arg.ie 
that, because under the system of joint representation Muham¬ 
madans have not Faied badly, communal or special representstiori 
IS uncalled for.- You seem to have made capital out of the following 
declarations of His Honor Sir John Hewett 
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'"'line concluiion drawn from the statistics is confirned by 
the reports received from District MagistrateB; it is only in. a few 
cvceptional cases that Muhammadans fail to obtain a fair share of 
the representation «*«♦♦♦♦# 

On the whole, thereforoi the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the 
general conjpnaiis of opinion, official and nun-cifficial, that there is no 
necessity for any radical change of principle, and the application 
to local bodies of any system of class representation appears to 
him unrallcd for and inexpedient '* 

1 rc^peclfully but emphatically disbont f/om Ihe opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor as embodied in th<r above extract Kven the 

man in the street can at once see that taking into account the 
overwhelming majority of the Hindu^ the assumption that the 
Muhammadans liad had sufficient representaluin in the past under 
* the syslein of joint representation is no guarantee that things will 
cciiitinuL as they arc sup|x>sed to have been and that Muhammadans 
will obtain adequate representation even m the future I ask, will 
any icaBonable man deny if the Muhammadans will not have to 
go to Ihe wall in case, under the existing sysiem of representation, 
the Hindub aerc determined lo ri-lum their coreligionists only? 
And if so, are not the Muhammadan^ left under such syblem at the 
lender mercies of the Hindus? To any but the superfieuil observer 
U Will be quite clear that under Iht system of joint rcixescntatiun 
the Muhammadans will have lu live but by the breath of the 
Hindus In the name ol reason would it be msc, aould it 
be expedient for one community to allow itsell to be thus enslaved 
and thus dommeLTod over by another comntunilv, widely ajiari from 
It in matters religious, social and even political, even though the 
two may lor the time being be supfmsed lo Ire on tin best of terms? 
At any rate it is not outside the radius of possibility that frictions 
may arise between tlieiii, and ilieii what will he the fait of the 
weaker? Are then the Miihammadans to blame if under these 
nrcumNlanccs they want lo keep themselves prepaied for the worst 
and ready U* meet any contingency ? 'I'o-day when a lot of bad 
hloficl has been created and is being neated between the Hindus 
and llu Mi'hamniadans, arc Ihc latter nt tiinlt because they rcfuBc lo 
allow themselves lo be strangled to death at their will by the former 
by placing thenriselvcs entiiely iii tluMr hands? 

I have now' to discuss iht amount uf leprescnlalion the 
Muhaniiiuidans are burly tnliiled lo Kven the Hindus cannot 
deny that the Muhammadans iii spile of ihtir being luiinmcally 
weak, have at least us important a stake in the country, arc politi¬ 
cally UH important and have as high ambitions, and justly so too, as 
their Hindu brethren. If the Hindus regard it Irencath their dignity 
to be again ruh-d by their lormer iiilcrs, the Mehainmiukins with 
better leason consider ii derogatory to their posiiir-n and pi^stige 
to be-^governed by iheir former subjects it i, therefore linro 
iii-stitX' that none of them should be allowca to lord it over the 
other. But what would be the nsuli if in administratise bodies 
like the Municipal and Diatricl 13 omds one of thorn were allowed 
lo outnumber 1 he other ^ Tbtre is not the shadow of a doubt that 
where one of the comiminiliris ii in the majority ol even one it will 
be able to r arry All before it. It is lo preclude and prevent iht 
possibility of thi\ rule ftf tme ^mnmumfv Ity the tether by shf*r 
fftnr tHtifonty that the allolnienr of repre.'*cnUlion on the 
of the bwio iroUliral importance ul eai h ronimiinity raMier Ihan 
mere number is imperative and called for llcm-e thi.s is Inc only 
principle of representation calculated lo do c'ven-hnnded justice to 
all Ihe comniunitiLVS. And it will thus be seen that the demand of 
ihc Moslem T.raguQ for the grant to the Muhainmudans of equal 
representation with ihe Kmdus Is not at ah exlravagant or unjust. 

**A MUH\MMaiJAN/' 

Short Story. 

'‘With Intent to Cause Grievous Bodily Hurt" 
The Teddy-Bear Incident. 

The Baba wmi but a thing of shawls and, sometimes, silence, 
before the family made Us mystenous disappearance for six montlis 
and the Pock became paying guests at the Station Master's quarters, 
fn those days all the toys that lay about the house were the 
exfluKive property df the Little Dog Bill. They were chiefly old 
tenni.'i balls and odds and ends of stick and brick, mth occasionally 


a hairy disused mai^o stone as a very Special possession j and Bill kept 
them all in tbk drawing-room by day amlloany ^y'sbed by night. 

The rest of the Pack never played with tojys: they hunted cats 
and monkeysin the compound by day, and Ibxcs and jackals after 
sundown, and generally kept all pariah dogs and strangers at 
a distance. Bill did all this with the rest; but he played with 
his toy^ and climbed trees for anyone putting a etone up ope to be 
fetched down, doing indeed all manner of stiange tfaings lor which 
he was called a "sharp little fellow” as well. The Pock re^uded 
it os part of his eccentnc personality which, together with his minute¬ 
ness and certoin signs of disreputable ancestry, were things for 
which he was not to be held responsible. 

So they tolerated the toys, and such of them as were not too 
bulky tried lo copy some of his easier tricks ; and in ^itc of 
everything Bill led the Pack when it hunted, until he was outpaced, 
and yapped loudest and longest beneath the tree from which a 
monkey grinned dension or a cat spat hatred. 

The Pack by common consent paid very little attention to the 
sometimes silent thing of shawls, if the silence was bmken they 
listened puzzled, with tneir heads held at various angles, and were as 
obviously relieved as everyone else when silence was restored. 

But when, after a busy interval of six months spent mainly m 
keeping the station platforms free of outside dogs, the Pack was 
re-united to a mysteriously returned family, the old order was found 
to have passed away and a new order prevailed. The Baba had 
attained activity other than vocal and had acquired many toys, 
and the rhokra, formerly employed by Bill to throw stones for 
him lo fetch, was appointed guardian of the toys at a salary of 
rupee one per month, and disdained his former occupation. 

Bill awaited the return of the family on die Landing stage, and 
did his level best to drag the iron scat to which he was chained inln 
the Hooghly river His joy knew no bounds and he was undoubt¬ 
edly the happiest dog in Asia for the tunc being. But hereafter 
fallowed warned timcn, for lie nevr-r really learnt that the new toys 
were not for him. With respect to balls, wool, celluloid or India- 
lubbei he lived in a state of perpetual disgrace with the chuhni; 
but the Teddy Boars were the cause of his most senous offence 

The Balm had acquired no less than live Teddy Bearv at the 
hands ot fond relatives and had ruined the squeak in the middle of 
lour i/f them by some wonderful process known only lo herself 
One Teddy Bear still stiueaked, and while Bill cannot be aoid to 
have shown anything like ii/Tection for any of them, he Irankly 
loathed the sriueaking Teddy Bear, the more so as the 
frwiiiently chased him away by means of this hoot-button-eyed 
monster w'lth the curiously aggressive voice. 

One day a cliniAx was reached and Bill determined to m.akc 
away with the worst of the Teddy Bears. T'he Baba sat iqion 
the verandah and the chokta patiently collected the toys wh-ch 
she threw from off it into the garden below, and Bill was helping. 

It was a great game of the Babii's, this, and kepi both the ckokra and 
Bill amused for hours together At last Baba threw the squeaking Teddy 
Bear and Bill and the chokta dived for it together, but Bill got there Arst 

Ii must have required a good deal of courage to pick the 
thing up, but Bill did it like a little hero and made off at bis haidest 
hunting pace. The chokra gave chase and the Baba yelled. So 
the thokrn returned to the Baba, and between gasps of comfort 
mode known the state ot afloirs to the rest of the world. 

The rest of the world, Ariz Mohamed, the fat, good natured 
*.hapra\si and I set ofiT in pursuit of Bill and caught up with him 
at the edge of the well. Bill leaning deliberately over, opened 
his mouth and the worst of the Teddy Bears fell with a thud into 
the water. Aziz Mohamed promptly lowered a bucket and alTected 
a rescue. \Ve squeezed the Teddy Bear fairly dry between us and 
the sun soon restored to him his normal state of fluffiness. But he 
never squeaked again! 

\Vlien we looked for Bill he was nowhere to be fcMind. 
Later In the day he retiwned from the direction of the Opium Bungalow 
with a tennis ball in his n^uth, and he was Suitably^rcprimiuid^ for 
that offence; but somehow or other he managed to osai|)e punish’ 
ment for his attempt to drown the Teddy Bear. Perha^ a little 
sympathy was felt for him. 

Ever afterwards when the chikra or Azu Mobam^ called 
Attention to the now silent Teddy Bear, Bill looked iddiOMnlly , , 
in nnother direction F; E. R,' i 
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The Return of The Councillor. 

By ihk Hon. Mh. Gop. 

As large a charter os the wind to blow on whom I please ” 

—iiv Kofr Like IL 

“All things end,” as said ihe man who found the hoise trxi 
ayDall as a locomotive seat and fell o -er its cars All thrips end, 
and so ended the trip of the Councillor abroad The Gumditnu 
vrhkb ever vigilantly looks after the interests of India, evrii 
to the extent of the levy of hs cotton excise duties, published 
the aong of the dyuig swan, it was a glorious pa.aii of praise— 
iiill-throated paenn, whole-hearted praise—eulogising the orderly, 
peaceful Bntish worknuin who hi<ii so humanely sent many men 
and officers of the Police and the Military to I.iv\.rpool hospitals 
for surgical treatment. With sulIj workmen wliat co^iid not Bhu^ien 
Babu do in India. He had begun In'; trip in Kn^^land as a lahnui 
of love. It now ended a<s a love of 1 .iibour' 

At last ihc hour of departure canif lur hhuperi 

Sunrise, but a horrid fog, 

A thick pea-soup<^r for me \ 

And may there be do moaning T.abour Log 
When I put out to ssa, 

But quite a *usty Labour a» wtrr, 

All full of '>ound and foam, 

When 1 who tramped so siou'dy '^nd so far 
Tum again himi'' 

London os murky as h—U, 

So chilly and so dark, 

But let ihere be no sadness ol farewell 
When I embark; 

For though from such a lovely time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Suren face to face 
And all Calcutta Bar t 

Hie boat that was selected was reminiscent of the/Midlothian 
Mkgp^gti^ladston^^ not the Burl of Midlothian's. It was 
**Odfldoiiia,'’ of whom the Last Hinetiel had written 16 anticipation, 


O Caledonia, s^ern and wild, 

Meet lx)at for a pampered child 
Of peaceful Bengal meek and mild. 

We shall once more drop the discreet curtain over the rolling 
and pitching of the boat and picture Bhupen Babu landiDg*at last 
at Bombay 

Breathes hen ^ iiuui with soul so live 
Who little airs himself doth give 
This IS his own, his native land ’ 

Whose heart now Suttee like doth bum, 

For home hi'^ footsteps he doth turn 
Fioni tramping on the London Strand. 

Gu, interview, snapshot him well , * 

For bun Patuka's raptures swell 
He goes to Bengal, whence he spra.ig, 

Wept, honoured, Bunde Mataramed, sung. 

At k-st dawned the day —so at least should all write after the 
Bfngakr. y account of the Mohan Bagan triumph—the day that| 
was to be marked as the red letter day^in the aunals of the Howrah 
station—the day for the arris'll of which all sensation-loving 
people of the metropolis ol British India were for some time past 
panently and anxiously waiting It was the morning of the 14th 
August, a morning when the sun rose with all his glory. No speck 
of cloiK^ was there in the sky, which looked—would you believe 
the miracle ?—blue, and Hear and serene, in spite of the weakness of 
the Monsoon, and this made the hearts of Calcutta hero-vi-orshippers 
throb with delight. Their idol had come—all the way from the 
Temple of Oratory, the Shrine of Verbiage known as the modem 
Babylon. 

They would have come in their hundreds of thousands (t'ide the 
Btiigake^ isL August rqii), their millions, billions, trillions and 
quadrupedilhonsp be it wet or be it fine. They could not possibly 
miss such a golden opportunity—an opportunity which none can say 
when It will come again, for Bhupen bad not exhibited such 
wanderlust before. The patter of the rain would not have damped 
their ardour. They would have d—d its wot-blanketty efibit 
with their chatter. The howl of the wind might not have chilled 
their enthusiasm for they would have howled the wind down with 
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their om whirliriadeloqueaoe. But it could not be den 
lliair diioomforte would fae«» beat way andpett had the elemeaU 
gone them. All the umO they could wdl have mid, 

Xllcnr, winds, and crack your cbeeki I Rage I Blow I 
*' You GAtaiacta and hurricBnoas, epout 
** Till you have drenched onr ccnrs and drowned the cocks I 
'* We too have wind and nge and lot of cheek, 

Ajid we too can like hurricsnoes spout 
" You ■u 4 >hurous and thought-ewecuting fires 
" Singe our hare heads^ for we are not afraid 

“ Of brimstone and of sulphur, We who dare 
“ Thought-executing nilers. All-shaking thunder 
' ** Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ Bengal, 

” Cracked nature's moulds full of the sweet XAonJesA 
“ And sweeter J^nshogollas full of juice.” 

The prospect that the discomforts of wet poujaSees and 
dripping Jholus would be conspicuous by their absence—that is, the 
absence of the discomforts—and the certain knowledge that Bbupen 
Babu, the flower of Bengal oratory would glisten and afipeor radiant 
iu the full glare of the sun made them wild with delight. 

At last the Bombay Mail groaning and creaking under the load 
of responsibility of carrying so precious a burden steamed into the 
station with its engine puffing and snorting to the tune of “ See, 
the Conquering Hero conies.” She arnved at 7-59 a.m punctually 
to the minute, because Bhupen Babu had a do^en interviews lo give 
to the Press and the platform punctually at 8 a.m. The younger 
enthusiasts Jumped into the compartment regardless of the imminent 
danger to life and limb while the tram was still in motion. Bhupen 
Babu got down—where do you think? As the supplies 

the Information we may be sure it must be accurate, subject, of 
course, to correction. He got down on iht an appropriate 

landing for an orator He was heavily garlanded and the garlands 
of the Marwaria weighed a good many ions What were the hist 
words of the Hero ? Not of the hearth and home, not of his kith 
and kin, but of that impending catastrophe, ilic ('alcutta Improvp 
ment Bill. The Rai Bahadur broke the dismal news to him very 
gently but his face was the picture of the Slough of Des^wnd. He 
entered his car and drove away amidst stiouU of " Bande Mataram," 

" Long live Bhupen Babu,” aud "Ixing may he continue to tlio 
pride and glory of the Indian Nation " 

llie interviewers besieged him and questioned him about tht 
success of his trip. It was here that Bhujjen Babu disclosed bis 
immense potentiality for adapution.'* The Bengalees possess a 
great and inherent capacity fur adapution ” and as ir is the Bengaiet 
that says it, it must be true. If any one doubts n Jet him contem 
plate what happened when Mr. .‘^pcncer, the balloonist, came and 
made his aacenta Was it not the Bengalees won were the first to 
make these amal flights wherein they circled round castles in the 
air? ipide BengakM of ut August 191 j.) Now Bhupen had 
adapted himiielf to the environmem of College Square and Deadon 
Square when in Calcutta. When in England, he adapted li mself to 
the environments of Forest Dean, the Crystal Palace, the India Dffice 
and the Cobden Cluh. Once more in India, he adapted himself 
to the enviromnents of silent and reLcent Bengal, He talked 
of Brother Kamji MacDonald snd the Congress, of the studenu 
at the Universiiies, of the espionage of the Advisory Committee, 
ol the good disposition ol leoiling public men in England, of the 
ignoanoe of the BtitUh rreas 'and even of the friendliness of 
uome redrad Aoglo-Indians. He was free os could be, but 
just then somebody whispeted, The Paitition of Bengal.” With 
a changeableMS worthy of the English weather, Bhupen Babu 
changed the topic and discoursed for an hour on the subject of— 
the weather^ Had he not gone on a secret mission with sealed 
orders only to be opened in the conidois of the India Office ? How 
then could he disclose the sealed mandate which he had brought 
from the powers that be to deliver only ifito the hands of—Lord 
HudiiUK. ••• ^ 


Petty Larceny^ : > r 

(Bv Ouft SPiOAt KbmcMAimiK) 

[Motto.--WH ii jour Wtthright, ttocite aktl it 

Mever you find ii."— 

WAina “ What will you have, Sir ? " • 

CustcMmer (looking at the bill of lore): Permit me to cogitalfr 
In the correlation of forces it is a recognized property of atonic 
fiagments, whatever their rge, to join, and—” 

Waiter; " Hash for one I" 

” Onr of the meanest men 1 ever knew was Misair. He 
smoked his cigars to the last half-inch, chewed the stumps, and used 
the ashes for snuff. Then he wasn’t aatisfled, and gave up smoking.* 
“What for?” 

“ He couldn't think of any way of utilizing the smoke ” 

Overheard in the regimental canteen 

Rifleman; “ Do you know that I am quite a firm believer in 
the old saying that wc hare lived before in some other state ? '* 

Highlander (who has just paid for the twelfth drink) ■ Thai'a 
very likHy” 

Rifleman . ” I was just wondering what I was in my last 
existence.'' 

Highlander : “ Well, mate, if there’s anything in heredity, 1 
should say a sponge ! ” 

Cashikr • “ You must gel someone to identify you before I ^an 
pay this cheque Have you any friends in this town ?” 

Stranger : “ Not one. I’m the tax-collector.” 

PoLiCEMiN (to clubman recurniqg home late) ; 

” Here, you can't open the door with that it’s your cigar.” * 
Clubman " Great Scoi ? Then I have smoked my latrb-key." 

A roRMbJc Archdeacon of Suffolk visited an outofthe-wa/ 
parish when the rector happened to be away. The visitor wig 
shown about by the clerk, and on arriving at the churchyard wrr 
surprised to find a crop of wheat growing in it. 

Dear, dear ’! “ said the Archdeacon, '* 1 can’t approve of 
this I really did not think Mr. Winkley would plant wheat in the 
churchyard.” 

“ 'riial’s pist what 1 told parson,” said the clerk “ 1 says, uiys I, 

’ Ye didn’t ought to have wheated it, ye ought to have totered it.”’ 

Sue ” 1 muld be inclined to accept your proposal, but I iindar- 
stand your late wife forbade you to marry again when she died?” 

He. “ So she did, but now I am going to let her see that 1 
am determined to be master at lost in niy own house.” 

“ I 'iHiNK my wife is the limit for meeting trouble half-way.” 

“How’s that?” 

” Why, our baby’s only six weeks old, and she's already wonyiqg 
because she's afraid he may marry some girl we don't like.” 

“Had a puncture, my friend?’’asked the passer, wttlian air 
of interest. 

The chauffeur looked up, and swallowed his feelings with a 
huge gulp. 

“ N(^ sir,” he replied. “ I'm just chaqgiqg the air in the tyres; 

The other lot's worn out you know I ” ^ 

“Well, fkrmer, you told lu your place was a food one for 
hunting; now we’ve tramped it for three hours and found no gaoMii* 

“ Just aol Well. 1 cilatlite^ ua general thm^ 
game there is the more hunting you have.’' 
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Tbc jQo«i»le. 


Wanted 


NOTiCM. 

Wkin wfiimg to Uto Munagif jMktf« 
gitioto pm Rujtotm Ihumbm^ M mi 
C—Sn wkiCM it ih$ numhar of tki 
ppm M <1# /of/ 

W 4 iam ucmmd many caplaints 
fnm ffftonSm ahout non-recpi tf 
Aep^ and ham finwawdid them to 
ih$ Aiimaita-Gmtra^ who is very 
hmdly hoUmg on inguify. We would 
ngu£9t our subsvriders whm ihty do 
mi rsesws thw/psr to comfiam to 
ihe ^fmasUr-wntral of ihtir Circle^ 
mad nform us oiso that a cosplainl has 
hsen mads. Ths dais of ths missing 
issns should hs gwsn tn tvsry case. 
A postal complaint doss not rspirs a 
postags siamp^ f the words ^^I^tal 
Coaiplaint " ars wfitten on the stwsUpe. 
If our subscHhers co-operate wtih us 
ws hope to check th& growing evil 
very soon. THE MANAGER. 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to —Tht Manager. 


Mnhamiiwjlfn Yootbs 

Desiioiis of obdioiiig service in the 
Eut Indian Eeiliraj should apply la 
the undersigned They must be in- ] 
tell^nt, not over sij and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Pttfenaee 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entiance. In their applications 
the candidates should state their quah- 
ficationsand age, and should fumisb 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. ^ 

S. M. SHERIFF. 
Bar.4t.Lair, 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League^ 

58, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. I 


/•/-1 Jul—• 

Uida TnnslKtion of Prof. Vunb^ry'a 

Wotera Ciltiin in Eulan Lands 

(Book ill) witli Portniti of Prof, Vamb/ry And 
J-C. 11 . Th« Aga Klwn to whom the book u 
drd’cated by-XAFAR OMAR, a A. 

Price Rs. 20 . 

To be had at — 

Ike Dnfj Book Depsl, AliftfL 


Wanted 

Applications for the post of Medical Officer in the 
M, A-0. College, Aligarh. Men of European qualifications 
only need apply now. Initial pay will be Rs 200 Per mensem 
and lodging free. Further particulars and information may be 
obtained by correspondence. Applications with testimonials to 
reach the Honorary Secretary, Aligarh College, by the 
15th September, 1911. 

M-ii 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Qossarjr of 

Latin Wwdt and Phrases 

Used in Lenge*! Roman Private Law 

By 

Mr. Mamaoi AS, BA. (Oim.), Sor..aif>lav, 

IWaaiir af Raaai and Eagliah Law 
at ths Phtn Liw Csisgs, BmUpoN. 

Ftraco 10 Annas. 

f 0 hto oC-—* 

Tk Offieo of *'11ie Comra^,” 

111, Rjpw Sinrt,/Cilcatla. 


Back Numbers 

M 

Of the Comrade, if available, can be sup¬ 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue If 200 
applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 


I m d 

1 VHJ) Li/ 

/ 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

OF 

Monlana Mohamed Ismail 

Of the Department ok Public Instruction 
IN THE United PROviNCEb. 

The Qrientil PiUisliiaf Cn., Orient Home, Meenit, 

Have pleasure in announcing that eisbt annas per copy sold 
will be allotted to the Moslein university Fund frem 
22nd July untO 31 si December 1911. The first edition will 
soon run out. It is hoped the lovers of these pndelens gems 
of poetry will Cake advantage of this offer. 

Cloth Binding Ril 2-6. 


The Gumede, 


t9ili AiVRtt 


C’^ ife 




Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

CmhInIm, ThmIii, 

MmHUm >ii^ lidiBlN AgifO* 

IfoAistil ciutomen almjra need tbiw 
purchasable in Freiidency towns. By 
de^ng with large retail Ams they hare 
to pay high prices. We can pnr- 
ghnjM ihe same things at a much lesser 
nte and supply them to our Mofussil 
cUmts, 

S. H. BEDIL, 

tfilMMni MOtLIM COMMISUON AaiNCV, 
BuUdiHgtx StUatu Road, 
BOMBAY. 


Matrimonial. 

AyouMMtiliainiiMd«ii beUnqiliigtoa ' 
mpectaw Amity of Eastern Bmipil, 
and reading in liw M. A.-0. College. 
Aligarh, miMl to marry a good looking 
and eecon^/AAn/young lady of sotno 
veU-todo and merdiant Calcutta 
bmily. All correspondence kept strirdy 
Otmflderttisl. Please oommunicste witn 

5. </• The Manager 

of ihe "Comnwfc," 

109, 9ilpon Siroel. CakuUa, * 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been wort 
tag at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anytliing 
Som a pin to a motorcar at cheaper 
Ales than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not wnd a trial 
ocdtr to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO., 

MERCHANTS. CONTRACTORS 
AND AGBNT8. 

Hted Offiee i—133g fnrm Reed, Fort. 



Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
, ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


900. BOWBAZAR STREET 
ef. CALCUTTA ^ 


IS ALW>^ 

mBOlHJCBD • 

BY OUB • d 
COLOUR • • 

UNE SHALF 
TONE BUXIIS. 
EaPBCTALLV 
WHEN IMTME 
COMMMVOF 
TASTBFUL 
•nfFOCRASMY 

OLCirTUPHoninRo^ 

SCBOONEOLAliB 
CALCUTTA 



-THE NEAR EAST.” 

A iveckly joanul of Oriental Politics, 
Lileittiirr:, Fiiuinrc and Commerce. The 
reoognuerl organ of Modem Inteicsts in 
Engunds Special Letten from ConBlantinuple* 
Cairo, Teheran, Athens, Cyprnv, Brnmels, etc. 

Rates of SohacripHon (inclading postage to 
any port ckf the world) three months 6r., iia 
months iir,, one year lOir. OfRoes * Throg- 
moflon Hoom, Cnpthall Avenue, London, K.& 


Diinir-i<Shahwir 
Oiwai-i'MtMlh of Hisrot Ali. 

Translated by the late Mnnlana Amjoil Ali, 
*'AihharL" Price, Cloth Re. I, Paper As. I, 

To k Aad/rom STBD HAIUAR AU, 

Su^EJilof, " TAb Old Boy/' Btnam, 


AUIKSEER AERATED POWDER. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
water the purest, the most delicious, 
cooling, digestive, and effervescing 
drinks at absolutely the lowest cost. 

Soda, Umon, Raac, Gtager. PiBeappb. 

I lb. tin of any variety mokes 8o drinks, Rs. i 14 
I lb- II IP ■■ 40 M 11 I'D 

I ■ II iP II BD II »• 0*9 

ALUKSEER COMPANY, 

d/, C/ivg S/ref/, Calcutta, 


Wonfodl Intel mediate anil one En” 

ffwni trance poaed MaB^man 

10 tench IP the Inlamia School, Mohamdi. Pay 
to hr settled by oosnmunicatiiig with, and 
appUcaiioiu to uc sent to.— 

THE MANAGER, 
ISLAMA SCHOOLi 
AMamdi; iHibad Kktn (Omdk.) 


0e 1| fsr rstf OMito is As Raisa. 

We have moDoAdiired opedal Monsoon 
Boots, Brown or Black, Ra B*8t Youths’ 
Ri.4b 4. Shoes Ra 4 Ycnthi* Rn 3-12. 
Ihonsiiids sold lut season. 


PPi sMiBta, gmfflpss a HU Mn to llAflBi 
Usi BalB«iaB*i Afw Mlmm or nUa lU. 1. 

aSuWAUA-a UMOBORK aStHMET, o 


W anted: 

ENERGEIIC AGENTS 

Id all dlatricli topoAllMaEla 
ofTlwCoandA” Forimab 

C o BHn ua ic BiE with dM Mminr. 
10a RipOB Small Caleolta. 


Matrimonial. 

Voutiff Abgaihion of very l^gh family, age 
M, anil firBt”CIan Government ofRecr la Bom¬ 
bay PremlaiGy, wishes to correspond with ■ 
young lady of noble extnetum, or her gimdliB 
with a view to Bsotninony. Strict cooBdauen 
In cormpondenoe desired. Please commanicate 
mth CosmopolllBn, c/o THE COMRADE," 
Gokntta. 

96-8-11. 


Matrimonial. 

A young Muhammadan of distbigiuibed 
academical career, birth and locia] position, 
belonging to on mdepeodent profenon, wiiha 
to hear from guardians of girU of independent 
means with a view to matrimony. All com- 
municationi to be oddreiaed to X ^ Manogrr, 
"THE COMRADE," 109, RTpon sKcl, 
CalcuttH. 

96-8-11. 


“Vittel” 
Grand Source 

is of high medicinal value in 
cases of Gout. Rheumstism, 
Kidney Troubles, etc. C^n be 
had at all leading chemists. 

SoU regents tn Indin : 

Pragjee Sooijee & Co., 

9 , MttUiek Stnnit 

CALCUTTA. 


WANTED—CuiuaiM. and Agentpof Btown 

or Black Single Hameia wtth Eagliih bit^ 
jst Quality Ri. 50, and Ri. 41, Jtd Rsi 40-7. 
Bodami Rs. 30. Broun Saddle completa 
Rs. 30. Brown or Black kid boots Rs. 6* Sbdes 
Es 4. Special Cycle boot Rl S-A Shoes 
Ra. 2-1A Pump Shoe Patent Hs. 4. Brown hill 
slipper Rs. 3. Puttie Gaiien 1U.'& Wi aim 
reprir SuddlCi Mid Harness. Gonmiiikm and 
Salaried Agents wanted sveiy w heri. SpeettI 
■ales for dealers. 


WANTED 

Tv CANVASSERS 

AiA kr iMMi-aiUGIL 


IcaRbrn EHBs^CAIiCUTrA 



Amiut. 


The G>inra<ie. 


CamuuMra Shirts. 

11^^ fr^ Pfilii LoIIob Maco. Fine woven. The mitti Inxnnous 
u Ibr Teniua, FoolhiH and *«ber outdoor Janies. 


Sice of Colliir— 
Price, R§.— 


i 6 17 18 

2B 2-10 212 


White Noflln SUru. 

The '■ leader.'* 

Made of good,iKtionfi, durable Longclnlli. 
Stiff Cufh of a finer qualify of Longclnth^ 

Rs. 9-0 for 6. 

Tho ‘‘Morchial.'* 

Made from a fine, iirong While Merceiucd 
Tvill. Soft and absorbent. Sti/I Linen 
Cuffs. 

Rt 10-8 lor 6 
The ■‘ConneU.” 

Made irom a strong hardweanng qnahh 
of Longclolh. FitM with stiff Linen Cnffs. 
Ks. 11-0 fi^r b 


V X 


Th, “MmI" SUa 

Made from A I tawnpnri Twill 
Lining Sirring, ligldp ''oiil 'inil alisnr 
-licnt. The ncbt Shiri for lIotwcat1i(.i 
wear With o» withriut C'tlhrs as 
desired 

I Us 6-12 for 6, 

Valuj rLfundnl if Shiris arc* not In 
yoni entire vitH^actuin. 

WHm orrienng gitfe arae of Cctiar 


I Matte Shirta. 

' / I Oi'R ••JtKALTlH " 

I Willie Malic Sljirt" riia'ie splendid 

I Sliirthfor Offue or Tennis uc.u Siroui;, 

poroii*. arjilcOMiforlabli^. Mailt to urdLi 
r without turn down tulUr. Tturl RiitlonH hiuoni ami C'ufls, 

R«. 7-2 fo' fit 


Blach Gaahaurc 
Dinsai Jachcti from 
hi. 18 . 

T trill Lopgdoih 
Jadhali frMD 

lU.S. 

Linen Dtfll Dinner 
Jacket! Rod Ra. 4 . 

Cotton Drill Tfoq- 
ainlireRi Ra ML 
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M Um Mmb. 







NEAT AND EFFECTIVE. 


sak MiHlifi. 

Best quality lilk in 
a choice selection of 
Bright and Fast cnf. 
null Red I Green, 
Chocolate, Blue Siae 
About 29 mchea8i]r. 
Re 1-4 each 


i 



Caihtiu Mufflcri 

In white only. 
\ciysoA Fxcelleiil 
for morning use or 
evening wear About 
29 inches wjuare. 

Re I 4 and M ea 


As our block IS so eatenvive, we cannot neccswrily give qiioiatioob for 
all; Ihcieron: we shall csCccni il a favour to forward ai any tinw prices 
and quotations for any goods not here given. 

KEADV-P'OR USE GOODS areaeni hubjecl to the cDhlomer 4 approval 
If not suitable, the goodi raiy be exchanged or money returned in full- 

NOTABLE VALUES IN GENT’S HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Fleest Fiaisk Um Haadhinhhfs. 

^ Made of he^L quality J^wn of purti- 

^i-ularly fine lexiurc. HemsIiichM all 
/ mP l round. Fxirt special line Guaran' 

satisfaction m 
»ndefiniielyi 

/ 5 r TO inthes square Fxceilent value. 


Ditto with stiff 1/ongclr ih Ciiffi*. 

k-. 8 0 for 6. 

AU aar AAirfa are WarrantoJ fo uiear wolf. 

The ^Populnr.*' 

Mode 01 the besr qaabtr Ijougelotij with Imm iiuaii y pure linen f'urt'< 

13 fi 'nr fi, 


SPECIAL LINES OF INTEREST TO MEN. 


Fang Voii. 

Ik'Ut’s Fancy Vests 
in the presrijt style. In 
a cimice asJection nf 
deugOR. Smart and 
eHeedve For wear 
during ^1 seasons and 
in ail climalen, 

Ri. 8 rach. 
Cuwawkoads. 

For wearing with 
(venJng dress in place 
nf dieaa waist coat. 
Made <n Black Silk 
ks. S. 

SpMU Vahai. 

PaM c4oui. 


Ov “GoM Mitel’' IMM Htiteerriiiefi. 

Made ei belt quality Linen Ham- 
sutched. Very soA Sterling value 20 
inches jquare 

Rs 3-4 per d^en. 

Highot Q^ly. 




[thIS?- 


Oar 

SikOHi AMt Du'.aiiiK 

Made tapresaly Air -iv A giMwl Iwrd- 
wcaring h.iiulkerchief ar a very low price 
Splendid 'aliK. Re 1-4 ptr doren 


A bpiundid Inndki-rJiief fur daily use. 
Made from good quality Luiin anil Hem 
stitched 20 inches si(imrp 

H« 2-12 per duren. 

Sdk HaaAcrcUafs. 

20 inches Hjuar^ In vnriuus qualitrea. 
From K- 12-0 tu Rs. IB 0 per dozen 


Ike UNITED BENGAl Co., 7, Bowbazar St, Cakatta. 
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The Comnde. 


I9di Adpiif. 


Constitution 


• • 


OF 


• • 


The Moslem Uniyersity 


Copies of the draft of the Constitution, 
interleaved for suggestions, can be 
had at 8 Annas per copy. 


From The Manager of “ THE COMRADE,” 

l«, mm STKEFI, CAUmTA. 


PiWteAnr n. U Mora(|,44^CdtMlaGnMiiinWincC««|mDri3Mh BomhawSMt^Odawti,iadFlMU^ hrMMUapSAh MM 
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The Comrade. 


A Weekly Journal. 


ELdited by Mohamed Ali. 


Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare! 


—Moms 
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n* Simagtr will it wuuA oUifed tf tkost ttj our readers who 
have buH rtc§wiug eqlws ^ this paptt at ^fcimeus will hudlx 
uaiijjr whs/her they with to become subscriber or not This is 
so Ntth to ash thatwe ful sure they will comply wtth the Mangget's 
rtfuest. 

We uH to say that we are now iu a fositum to supply 

'* Ike Comrade ** to JHuhammadan stmleuts whu e^ly to during 
the mouth ^ August at the reduced rate <4 Rs. a tvny three 
tuouths paid m adoauce and to utm-Moskm students at Use stilt 
ktter raU Rs. j eotry six mouths 



The Week 


Briluh PolUcf. 

At a luncheon at the National Liiieral Club, Mr. Birrell 
paid a warm tribute Jlr. Asquith, who, he said, was leading 
the par^ to victory on bihalf of a free constitution based on a system 
of reprtsenlative ^vemmem. Mr. Birrell called on the party 
lo ^port the Government next sesiioo to carry Home Rule, 
ikn Asquith had in^ded tb make a great pronouncement on 
thb poGcy of the Goverament at thi^ luncheoni but was absent 
QD the pound of bis throat a/Tectioo. 


1 he Scottish Home Rule Bill, which is supported by Sir Henry 
Dalzicl, the Rt. Hon. R C Munro-Ferguson and others, >has been 
published 

Rniio-Geriiian Agreement. 

Fhk Times St Petersburg correspondent wired that a Russo- 
(lenniin Convention in regard to Northern Persia was to be 
signed on the 19th instant It stipulates for the open door on 
the one hand and a recognition of Russia's special interests on 
llie other It treats exhaustively of Russia's undertaking to build 
a railway from Teheran to Khanikin and not to prevent the 
completion of the Baghdad line 

The RussoOernian agreemeni has been published. Germany 
undertakes not to seek for concessions for railways, roads or 
telegraphs in Persian territory north of the Ime drawn from Kars-i- 
Shidin on the western frontier to the Afghan border along the 
|jarallel of Gazir, Russia agrees to apply to the Persian Government 
for railway concessions including one for a railway from Teheian 
to Khanikin. When this concession is obtamed the building of 
the line must be begun not later than two years aller the completion 
of the Sadidie-Khanikm Railway and concluded in four years. 
Both CTOvemments agree to grant facilities for international traAic 
on the Khaoikin-Teherui and Khanikin-Baghdad lines and not 
to introduce transit dues or diflerential tariffs. If after the expiry 
of the leriu of two years the building of the Khanikin-Teheron 
line has not been begun, Russia shall inform Germany that she 
h.v renounced the concession whereupon the German Government 
shall obtain the right to apply itself for the concession. Russia 
undertakes rot to hinder the completion of the Baghdad Railway 
and panicipation of foreign capital. Russia has the right to 
traiister the reheran-Khanikin line to any foreign financial group. 

The preamble of the Russo-German Agreement declares that 
It is based on the equality of treatment fur commerce of all 
nations in Persui and the fact that Russia possesses special irgerests 
in the country while Germany has only commercial aims. 

Sir Edward Grey, rqjlying in the House of Commons to 
Mr Lloyd, said that negotiations had been in progress for some 
time respecting the terms of the British consent to the increasing 
of the customs duties'to 14 per rent., which incidentally bear 
upon the Baghdad Railway The Government hod made propo¬ 
sals to the Porte to secure economic equality in connection with 
the railway and a definite settlement as regards the region of 
the Gulf. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times points out 
that in various respects the conventiOD attests close communicatioo 
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between Greet Britiin end Rutsie during the iiegotietions. Thua 
it eickida the whole of the Afghen frontier from the sphere in 
which Germeny U free to seek concetsioiis and ellodes to 
Auasie'i special interests in Persia, and not in Northern Persia 
as the Germans first desired. Thus the correspondent concludes. 
" Russia and Gftat Britain remain united on the Persian question." 

The Nwiie Vremya reiterates that the building of the trans- 
Persian route to India now becomes a paramount necessity 

Reuter's Agency is informed that the Russo-German Agreement 
contains no secret clauses or rcservaliona The signature of the 
Agreement has given general satisfaction. Great Britain and 
France were fully consulted and kept informed throughout the 
« negotiations, a fact which must have a good influence on the 
relations of nil the four Powers, 'fhe Treaty may thus be regarded 
as a new safeguard of peace all round. It obvuites railway diffi¬ 
culties not only between Russia and Germany but between Russia 
and Great Britain affording an additional guarantee not only in 
the Russian sphere but over a larger area It is declared that the 
croatment of the Major Stokes difficulty affords further evidence 
of ihe strength of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The 7 iWj in an article on the Russo-German agreement 
lays stress on Great Bntain’s right to construct a railway from the 
Gulf to r*orinect with the Teheran-Khanikin Railway The ]]a|jer 
says that this in the event of Great Rritiiin not participating m the 
Baghdad Railway, will remove the apprehension that British trade 
will be compelled to find its way to Persia by a route (oniro)led 
by Russia and Germany 

The Standard says that Diplomatic circles believe that tlie 
German Government will not assent to the. British counter proposals 
cooceming the Gulf section of the Baghdad Railway without 
** compensation," as they would imolve the modification of the 
•agreement between the Turkish Government and the Baghdad 
Railway ('ompany 

Persia. 

The T\me^ on the lAth iiisi’int, commehting upi^n a 
telegram from its St. Petersburg corres|iondt*nt, explains tha* the 
indignation in Russia at the ajjpomriiinii of Major Stokes Ui 
le-organise the Gendarmerie is due lo Kussophohia attributed 
to Stokes. If, the jourruil says, this is the true attitude of Russia 

It is peK^tly natural, and we can sympathise with Russia's deinai'id 
that Major Stokes' work shall be confined to the south. What 
is not easy to understand is that despite the dose Anglo-Russian 
understanding, especially in Persia, a Biitish miliury attache 
should be able lu win a reputation for hostility to Russia What 
is even more ineaplicable that the Bniish Foreign Office should 
have consented to Ins accepting an appointment involving the 
•exerdse of anlhonty in parts where ,Russia has im.xiitAnt inLerests 
There has been a muddle somewhere, :he journal ad^is, but 
happily the two Governments and tho legations at Tebmn 
working in greatest harmony and Great Britain is strongly suji|x>rting 
Russian tnepresentatioiu regarding the appouilnient. it is passible 
that a compromise may be ananged and that liis services may 
be utilised without offence to Russia. 

Bridsh MiniNU'T at Tehersn has mfonned Persia that 
the British Government cannot accept Major Stokes' resignation. 

The charges of KubBophobi.i which have been made against 
Major Stokes cause much Astonishment at Teheran. It is pointed 
out that Sir George Barclay, British Minister, always found Major 
Stokes a useful and loyal member of the Legation and did not 
hesitate to employ him on missions requiring tact and discretion. 
Some reason exists lor the belief that a settlement may be reached, 
unless Russian opinion is over-exated by violent attacks on Major 
iStokes. British rapresentations have suggested the employment of 
an officer of a minor power in place of Major Stokea ' 


It u reported that the Nariooaliet Tolnntenrs have Oocupied 
Barfruih which hs# hitherto been a stienghOhi of the ea-Aeh. 
The Sl Petersburg correqxmdent of the ftmu wires that 
according to a telegram from Astrebad the Persian Govetnmem's 
troops have been repulsed northward of Finiskstb and pursued 
to a point twenty-four miles north-east of Teheran. 

Russian telegrams from Persia report a series of revenes to 
Government troopa 

'J'he TfMri message from Teheran sutes that the ex-Sbah 
IS at present in the Savod Kuh. It is stated that he has lost 300 
men and two guns. Serious disturbances continue to be reported 
from Shiraz. 

A Teheran message lo the T%ni€s states lliat the ex-Shah's 
forces have been utterly routed at Saved Kuh. 

Morocca 

Berlin hints are being dropped in various directions that a 
general Franco-German understanding will be the outcome of the 
Agadir and that such an understanding is desired by the 
German Emperor 

The negotiations between France and Germany on the subject 
of Morocco are at a complete standstill. Herr Von Kiderleii 
Wacchter and M. Gambon have gone to report to the German 
Emperor and the French Government, re.spectively. It is stated 
that the negotiations will be rehumed in a fortnight. 

The protraction of negotiations between France and Germany 
IS causing growing impatience in France. The suggested excliange 
of I'ogoland fur a large slice of the French Congo which, although 
the strictest secrecy has been observed, has apparently purposely 
been allowed to leak out in order to test public opinion which has 
raised such prolpslb in both countries that further negotiations on 
this basis are difficult M. Paul Gambon, the French Ambassador 
in Ixuidon, has gone to Fans lo confer with his brotlier, M Jules, 
the Ambassador in Berlin, and with the Government. 

The French Premier in a speccli at Bordeaux said the situation 
abroad w.is serious but ils gravity should not be exaggerated. 

Turkey. 

Thfhe were 70 cases of cholera and 54 deaths at Con- 
stanlmoplp on J7th August The Sheik Ul Islam has ordered 
prayers in the mosque to avert pestilence. 

Egypt. 

Thk Timti states that Lloyds has obtained a monopoly 
of wireless telegraphy m Egypt and wiU erect a very powerlul 
station at Port Said superseding the existir^ stations at Aden, Suez 
and Fort Said. It is expected that messages will toen be able to 
lie Sent as far as .Malta and Aden. It is hoped that the system will 
lie working by October 

AfghoniitaB. 

« 

TiiKTiiris of Kurram, who arc Shiah Muhaxnmadaiu, were 
forbidden by the Amir Abdul Rahman to travel through Afghim* 
istan to the sacred shrine of Imam Raja at Masbad. THik 
prohiljition prevented all but the nch mtfi of the tribe from 
makiTig the pilgrimage os the journey vid Karachi and the 
Persian Gulf was an expensive one. The present Amir has now 
withdrawn the old orders, and the Tuns are free to proceed by 
way of the Hazarajat and Herat A caravan of between m 
and 300 pilgrims recently started for Maahad and others will 
probably follow. ITie toleration shown by HabibuUah Khalh 
will be much appreciated by the whole Shiah community. 

Opium in China. 

f 

Thi Times correspondent at Peking ^les that thh Ofiium 
difficulty ID Canton has been adjnsted* The Viceroy Jus given 
a written assunnee to the Britiah Coi»id 4 i^neml will 

conform to the edict of ssih July wtrich forbids eatm jhuiff or 
taxation. In return Great Britain conssitta lo the pfoo^rikue prra- 
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hibitiqg in temu of irticle 111 . of the Opium Agreement the 
impoitntioii of Indua opiora into Mancburui, Shuui and Sae- 
chuan. to which provinces China hopes immediatHy to add Fechili. 

AHe4ittTa]i. 

The Bombay Government has published a telegram from the 
Government of India announcing a telegram from the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. The latter states that the collection 
of a new tax of ten piastres for the sanitary improvements of the 
pilgnm route will now be made on pilgrims arriving on the Hedjaz. 
It will be compulsorily collected Trom Captains of ships arriving 
at Jeddah from the Indian ports^on and alter i&t October. The 
Government of India adds that the tax which is being imposed 
by lawful authority at the ports visited may be included in the 
costs of tickets. 

Indian High Conrts, 

The House of Lords 1 ms passed the second reading cf the 
Bill to amend the Indian High Courts Act of 1858. 

Indian Cricketers. 

On the resumption of the match between AVoodbrook and 
the Indians, Woodbrook carried their total to 231. Morrow made 
no and Balu trx)k four wickets for 50. The Indians had 235 to 
win hut were dismissed for 219. Warden scored 89. 

Ram delayed the start in the match between the India as 
and Sussex at Brighton. Su&sex baited first and scored 158, 
Balsara taking five wickets for 30 The Indians completed their 
first innings against Sussex for r38 runs, of which total Mulla scored 
54 by brilliant hitting in twenty minutes. Sussex replied with 149. 
The Indians, who tlius require 170 runs to win, completed their 
second innings against Sussex for 159 runs Sussex thus won by 
to niDS. 

Dacca Durbar. 

Sir LANCii;r.CT Hake held a Durbai at Dacca cn Saturday 
the 19th instant and received and replied to a number of addresses 
from public bodies. After referring to the benelits flowing Irom 
the partition, Sir Lancelot said :—I believe that over and above 
the actual benefit o( the improvements whidi have been effected, 
you value the great opportunities open to you ibr distinction and 
honour in rour own homes and among your own people. When 
in due course the detailed history of this arjministration conies 
to be written, no mean list of henefits will emerge, and one 
much too long for me to depict on thi» orrasion. I believe 
you all, both Hindus and Muhammadans, are fdily alive to ihe 
advantages of the present syitem of Government One specially 
useful work which I value most highly is the large amouni ol scUle 
ment of chronic disputes between landlords and tenants by the 
extended opiations uf the Survey and Settlement Departmeni, 
which we have been able to carry through. You also speak of the 
desirability of establishing 'a scjiarate university for this piovince ’ 
and your wish will be noted Bui the expense of this would be 
very and 1 do not think you can expect this vtry soon You 
also refer to the need of a keparmte High Court of the Province. I 
agree with you as to |be desiiability of this, and I think most people 
hold the same view. It is at any rate a matter of such significance 
thst the largest section, representating the great majority of this 
i^Province^ have deliberately expressed this wish.” He proceeded 
to refer to the measure taken to deal with organised docoitics and 
among other things said; “ I am betraying no confidence in saying 
that the Government of India is not less determined, and it has 
promised every assistance it can give in the campaign in which 
we are eu^iged. Some of you may remember that in 1907, when 
JMendhig the admimstiation'against a charge of, spending too 
OHfcb monel on the police, 1 said that *the pqHce duty of pro¬ 


tection was elementary, primary and essential.’ From these 
sentiments I have nevei varied and the suppression of these 
criminal associations has I ecn my most constant anxiety and care.” 

He concluded. “ It is a great grief to me that I have not been 
able to leave this province free from this most peculiarly atrocious 
form of crime, which stnkes at your most precious liberties 
and corrupts the source of justice by terrorising witnesses. I have 
little doubt that if you will make up your minds that this is to 
cease, the end will not be long in coming, and I hope 1 may 
have betn able to make it clear to you how much you liave to 
gam by its speedy suppression ” 

Aahe Murder. 

'I'hk preliminary magisterial enquiry into the Ashe murder and 
the Tinnevelly conspiracy coses in which Nilakanta Aiyar nhas 
Govindnarayan Dupay, Sivaramkrishim Aiyar of Koclaganallur, 2 
S Aruncachellan Pillay, a medical student of Shencottah, Alagappa 
Pillay, Harihara Aiyar, a piecegoods merchant of Alleppey, Maha- * 
deva Aiyar, Pichumani Aiyar, Chidambaram Pillay and others are • 
accused, commenced on Fridaythe i8th instant before Mr, A. Tainpoe, J 
LCS, Head-quarters Divisional Magistrate 'Fbe Hon T. Rich¬ 
mond, Special Public Prosecutor, and Mr. C. F. Napier conducted 
the [irosecution. The accused were not present, nor were they 
defended by Counsel. There are ninety witnesses and the enquiry 
IS likely ro last till the end of the week. 

Khulna Rioti. 

Junr.MENTs were passed ill t.hiee cases on the 22nd instant in 
connecuon with the Namasudra-MuBFalman nots. In the Bhobani- 
pur case, out of the seventeen accused, one was acquitted, one 
sentenced to six weeks’ rigorous im{irisonment and the rest to three 
months hard labour, each being bound down under Section 106 
C.P.C to keep the peace for one year after they are released. lit 
the Pil|>anagore a»e, of the eight accused one was acquitted, three 
were sentenced tu six weeks’, and the rest to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, each being bc»und down under Section 106 C.P>C to 
keep the [x^ace for one year after release. In the Arjunobalardhona 
case all ihe four accused were sentenced to three months' hard 
labour and bound down under Section 106 to keep the peace for 
one year 

Midnapore Dacoily Caie, 

11 IS o/hcially stated that one Kirlibas Kai, an accused in a 
recent dacuity case in the Midnapore dislnct, on being produced 
before the Magistrate denied all knowledge of the occurrence and 
rnmplained that he had been beaten by the Police A ludicial 
c‘ii()uiry was iorthwith held into this allegation, and the wilneBse.s 
named by Kirlibas Rai were summoned but fiiilcd to support his 
sUiry. KiiLihas Rai wa.s given a second opportunity of making good 
lus case, being called upon to show cause why he should not be pro¬ 
secuted for making a false cliargc under Section 211 of the Indian 
Penal' Code He foiled to satisfy the Court in the second enquiry 
and was thereupon placed on his trial under Section 211, Indian 
Penal Code The trying Magistrate found that there was no truth 
111 the accused’s story which had been made without any lawful or 
reasonable ground with the sole object of causing injury to flic Sub- 
In-spector of Police. The Magistrate remarked that the police had no 
reason for toi turing the accused inasmuch as it was proved that before j 
the Police came on to the scene of occurrence he had been arrested 
by the villagers and had admitted his guilt to them and produced 
some of the stolen property. There were certain bruises on the > 

accused's body, but the evidence showed that these had been 
caused by an accident which had occurred when he was mending the 
the roof of the village school. The Magistrate accordingly convicted 
the accused of making a false charge against the Police and { 
sentenced him to three months’ rigorous impiuonniont. 
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Items of News. 

Tm« Hhn. Sir Clwiles Stuart Bayley wai gazetted LieutenMt- 
c;overiioror£aiiten) Bengal and Aasam on aznd initant in succewioo 
to the Hon. Sir I^oelot Hare, to whom all honours and distinctions 
of a Lieutenant-Ciovempr were shown till the date of his embarkation 
for Europe* 

The Hon. Mouivi Syed Shamsul Hud^t of Cairutta has been 
elected President of the next annual session of the AlMndia Moslem 
l^uague to be held at Delhi 

The Punjab Government has notified that B \) fzooma, 
describinj( himself as Princiiial, Ijiw and Scicnre Institute, 
Taudhiana, has received no recognition from the Chief Court 
• The mortality from plague in India during the last week 
slightly increased. There were altogether 3,56/1 rases resulting in 
a,544 deaths. The Bombay Presidency returned the highest figures 
where deaths during the week acre 1,632 , and m the other provinces 
the figures were as follows —Madras 203 deaths, Bengal 38, United 
Provinces 13, Punjab 74, Burma 58 and (‘cntral Provinces 15 

The final census figures for the Central Provinces and Berar, 
which are officially published, show a population of 1,60,33,310 
ns compared with 1,36,03,502 in 1901 and that of Mysore is 
eiStiinated at 58,06,193. 

'Hie final figures of the census of Burma inrliicling specially 
I he territories of the nortlicrn and southern Shan States, Pakoklcii 
Hill tracts and the Chin Hills have been tabulated and show 
A |iopulation of 12,115,217 in the province Of this Burma 
proper has 1,06,10,356 and the lerriloncs 15,04,961 Of the 
inhabiUntfl, 61,83,494 arc males and 59.3^7^3 

A durbar was held recenly by .Sir I Lancelot Ilaic m the 
Cur/xjo Hall of the Dacca College, Maharaja Sir Prodyal 
Kumar Tagore, Maharajalis of Dinajpur and Smiling, \awab of 
Dacca, Nawab Eusofjan, Raja of Dighaputia and many other rajas, 
xemindars, members of Council, European and Indian official and 
non-official gentlemen attended. The Licutcnant novcrnor first 
presented the King's medals to Police officers, Li*-uteiiHnl ColoiiH 
I^cli and Deputy Superinlcndcnl, Rajmohon Das His Honour 
leceived addresses from the Dacca Municiiiahty, Fast Bengal iiid 
Assam lAiidholdcrs* Association, the Saroswat Samiij and the 
Provincial Muhammadan Assocution and Moslem l-cagne His 
Honour replied to these after which the durbar dissolved 

The betrothal of Princess Indiraraja, the only daughter of his 
TlighnenS the Gackwar of Barnda, lu Hia Highness Maharajva 
Scindio, ha** been officially announred The aedriuig is 
fixed to lake place at Barodu on luesday, ihc 5lh Dpcember iievl 
Hia Highness the Gaekwar, mlin is now in Scotland, is expected 
to return earlier limn lie had inti-nded, as their Majesties the 
King Emperor and Queen Emiiress arc to rjass through Barodo, by 
the Godhra KiUlam Kuilway, on the»r way to Delhi It is popularly 
believed thal before His Highness' depoiUire fn»n lingiand he (mo- 
poses to invite their Majesties in gT,w-* »he wedding ^*ilh the.r 
presence, and it is hoped, convidering the high position the two 
Indian Chiefs*—Gaekwar and Scindia—occupy in the country, then 
Majesties will be pleased !o acrepi the invitation. Should this be 
possible a banquet will be given in the [mlace, and after uix hours’ 
stay at Baroda they will resume theii journey to 1 VIhi. 

I^r M. S. Mobidin, of Madnes who read a paper at the First 
Uuivevsal Races Congress, is a rnfomif r. The subject of his paper 
was the seclusion of women. ■ lie maintained that the purdah, 

B$ observed in India, is noi supiwrie*,! by the Koran or the traditions 
of Muhammad, thal the Koran allows women to walk or dnve without 
veiling their faces. He would like *0 set legislation enacted for their 
relief, but meanwhile he offers a reward of Ra. 1,000 to anyone who 
can find support for the seclusioii of women as rigidly practised in 
India in the Koran or the tmdiUons of the Prophet. Mr. Mohidin’s 
iiddress is 3 , The Parade, Golder's Green, London, N.W. 

In a letter to the Lak Lajpoi Rai eapkini the 

scheme of the Hindu Elementary Educadon League. He says that 
the eventual success of Mi, Gokhale's Bill when passed into law 


will depend upon the intereat which the edoaua^ jiitm h, 

nising the percentege of Khodl-nnencliqg ‘difliMh thnoj^^ the 
countiy end this most be done by local eflbrta Pimte effort mey 
be specially helpful in providing educational facilities to the poorest 
classes of the society, especially of the so-called depressed clasMs. 
The object is to spread knowledge among all classes supplemented 
by some sort of manual education in the case of the children of the 
depressed and some other classes Rupees thirty thousand a year 
fijr three years, he calculates, will suffice for the education of 75 per 
cent, of Hindu boys and 35 per cenc. of Hindu girls of school- 
going age in I^hore. The desire of the League is to co<pperate and 
work in harmony with the Department of Public lostructioru He 
says that funds have been collected on the clear understanding that 
Nagn shall be the medium of instruction in schools started by 
the Hindu Elementary Education I..eague. There is no spirit of 
hostility either to Gurmakhi or even Urdu. The advocates of these 
latter can start their own schemes. 

'rhe third Hindu University scheme has been launched by the 
BliaraL Dhanna Mahamandol, u body representing the strictly ortho¬ 
dox members of the Hindu cominunity and numbering anioDg 
its patrons the majority of the Hindu Chiefs. The Mahamandal 
professes itself ready to co-uperate with the supporters of Mrs. Besant 
and Pundit Malaviya’s schemes, provided the ** true" Hindu 
ideals are kept in view In the scheme considerable importance 
IS attached to Varnasrani, that is to say, the pursuit of hereditary 
piofcssions and crafts by the vanous castes, this being according 
to the Mahamandal the chief distinguishing feature of the Hindu 
society, ft would confine its energies mainly to the cultivation oT 
Sanskrit learning Instead of having central colleges, it would 
maintain colleges and schools at the seats of Hindu culture, such 
as Benares, Nadia, Muttra, ICtwah, Poona and Conjeeveram 

A deputation of the Hindu University consisting of the Hon. 
Fundit Modan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Ishwar Samn and others 
ainvtd al Dankqiorc on the jyth instant An address nas presented 
In the Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya by the stiKlents 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malsviya addressed a large audience on the 
Jfindu Kligion and impressed on the students the good lessons 
derived from it. Mr Hasan Imam* and the Hon. Mr Sinha 
and Krishna hahay subscribed Rs, 5,000 each towards the establish- 
menl of a Hindu Univeisity Ijoca] Committees wore formed 
all over Behar tu raise tuncis A programme for tour in Bebor 
lias brrn formed 

Referring lu th£ University scheme put forward by the Bharat 
Dtiarma Mahamandal, Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviya says ‘‘The 
scheme put loiward 111 the name of the Bharat Dhaima Mabaroaiidal 
has nothing to do aith tlie Hindu University for which, along 
mth Mthers, 1 am working and there can be no amalgamatum of 
the two schemes The Mandal scheme is opposed to the idea 
of creating a large ccclral teaching lastitution, which is the disUn- 
guislimg feature of the Hindu University scheme. The Hindu 
College at Benares will, it is practically settled, be an integral 
portion of the Hindu University, and 1 expect tliot Mrs. Bemt 
will ca-o|wrate with 11s in bnnging about the establishment of 
«uch a University 

The Council o) the All-liidia Moslem League haa approvad 
of the pnnclpks of Mr, Gokhale's Elementary Education Kll, 
with due reservations for safeguarding Moslem interests. 

GHAMB'S GRAVE FUND. 

Moiailabad Admirers (through Mohamed Ahmad 

Ansari, Esq.) - — Es, 30 

Karomatullah, Esq., Hyderabad . „ 10 

M. Yahya Tanba, Meerut ... ^ > 

Chaudhri Shafiq-u^Zaman Saheh, Taluqdor of Bhil^, 

Lucknow . . i. M 

Amount received durir^ the fortnight ... . 8 * 7* 

Amount previously acknowledged — . 3*® 

Totol Rs. 397 

in in a podtion lo stats that Ml. Hmao Inom ho adl J|k ailaoiuifled. 
any rach sobtcfipliQii. Ed. Owpwdi. 
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A FINE example of self-sacnfice in connection with the Moslein 
University has recently conic to our notice 
A MoroJ Contribn- Before going home fur the vaCiilioTii the 
[ion. Hyderabad students at Aligarh celebrated 

the biith-day of their Ruler, H. H ThcNi/^am, 
and in honour of the occasion collected togelhc; a sum oi' one 
thousand lupces from among ihumselves and gave it to the 
University. The mcmey was found out of the ftx[)eiisc3 for their 
journey, for they all of them deaded to travtl 3rd class and live 
on simple fare. The hardships of a long jnumev m 3rd class to 
which they were never accustomed were theerfully borne, and the 
proverbial passion fur spending which infects the student class cm 
travel was effectually rp|)res.sed that they might help their fthia 
mater and the noble cause it symbolised. This is a genumt ait 
of self-!»acnfice. ITic value of it lies not so much in the amount of 
(noney-"in itself large enough for a cla.ss that seldom cn)oys super 

Huity,_but in the rich contribution it makes to the moral weallli of the 

community. The spirit behind it is the real asset of the Mussalmans 
to-day VVe had, sometime ago, publish«*d the i^rounl of how tht 
Moslem orphans in Calcutta had resolved to go without breakfast 
and s^nd its cost to the University till it wivs usUblibhed That was 
an act of devoted service of which any comniinity might be proud 
Examples like these quicken the pulse c/ communal life and its 
moral energy Wc arc glad to know that the action of the 
Hydrabad students has bi^cn appreciated bv H H. the Nizam 
We may hope that the Premier Piince of India wlio is so widely 
known for his splendid gecerositv will soon help rhe University 
nirACnieiiL in a way commensurate with the tradilions of his House 
and With the hopes of the Mussalaiaii', whos^ t^yes are now tiirned 
to him with eager expeeUncy 


1» THE Ar:hangel of MiltoO's creation was known by tlvj intense 
energy of his mahec, a eeitaiii t' pe ot joiimal- 
A Riot oi Epithrti ^ this country is no less cii^cinguished 
by the choice ot its adjectives iti its supicnu 
mooienls whether of hate or of love. A slatemeni is r^uher 
‘•grand," "auWime,”*'unique,” " wonderful" or "foul," “reckless” 
monatrous ” and, we may add in the interest of wind and 
sound, ** preposterous." It all depends upon the statement as to 
which gamut of prejudice tt stirs into activity, to which ihe*^ 
<listiact series of adjectives furnish the key Our statements, 
too, have had their share, every now and then, of these adjectival 
attentions and, to our misfortune, of the latter group. This 
time the choice phraseology has been let loose upon us by the 
perhaps because our views on Midnapore Damage Suits 
have pven some umbrage to its “chronic sympathies." Of course, 
the theme was ready at hand—the eternal theme of “ educated India," 
SQ rich and fruitful in itaggeriDg generalisatiooi beloved of the 
Only a convenient peg was necessaiy on which to har^ 
^lOOie Itring of inepreasible epitbeta, and this w^ found in our 


remarks on an observation which Mr. Justice Fletcher had made in 
the course of his judgment. The learned Judge had doubted 
"the possibility of a bomb having been exhibited in a prostitute’s house 
during a discussion on whether India would one day be free." We, 
however, had seen no reason to doubt the mere possibility of such an 
occurrence, while the type of the anarchist and the assassin 
that has lig.ued in recent political enmes has been found to be so 
depraved .and destitute of even the elementary attnbutes of moral 
decency and manhood, that we certainly regard it as probable 
if he found his native .itmosphcrc among moral anarchists. The 
has, however, characteristically read an amusing insinuation 
in our remarks, and wc are taken to mean that “ in India it is nut 
unusual for persons taking an interest in the political concerns 
of the country to visit prostitutes' houses and there to hold 
discussion.s on political subjects. There could be no more reck- • 

less libel on the educated community.” Is "the educated 

community ” committed to the cult of the bomb and anarchism ? 
We hope even the Bengalee that professes to speak in the name 
of "educated India” and holds il out as a threat on every 
occ.ision when some measure of loal justice is proposed for " the 
uneducated ” and real India, will bo ashamed of taking the name 
of that comlnul\l^y in vain As "for poisons taking an inierest 
in the political concerns of the country," their name is legion, 
thanks to the Boycott and Swadeshi processions and "Crowning 
Orenicinics ’ IT.oy are not all educated unless indeed, we are to 
understand that "discussions on whether India would one day 
be I roe ’* confer iii ihemselves a right to a University degree. 
Time for such honours is not yet, not at any rate until the 
iiffiaff ol (^ilcutia rowdyism and the Hotsain of piovincial "Samites" 
have been w.islied clean, and have aiLuned to the spotlos.s virtues 
and smug resjiectabilily of the Bengi/ee The “'liberator" of 
India who has picked his knowledgi- of " the political concerns 
of tlie rouiiiry ” m the street .ind the markc^l place may, for the 
present, relail 11 at leisure 111 place- where his conscience would 
be at ease ^VT’ wcni.'a lUit say ihal the Bengatec has well-nigh 
ounslituted ilsell “th:; organ” ol these classes, although for reasons 
best known to itself, it has l)een pldii^ed to call ns "the organ of 
H M ihi .\ga Kh.in Wi' do not know by what devious paths 
of misnlornmlion it has arnved at this egregious blunder We 
are the' organ ol none but of oursiclvcs and lo .1 certain extent of our 
subscribers We would like to know whose "organ" the Bengalee 
professc'i lo be. Not surely of the political and mciral anarchists * 


We navK, for some fme [lasi, noticed wiUi sympathy the growing 
desire on the part cf the Indian Moslems to 
lumma I^rayers. take a concerted action and move the Govern¬ 
ment to afford the necessary facilities to its 
Moslem -ervanls to .say their Jiimma pr.iyei .it the apixiinted time 
A :nirespoiidcnC from Bahaw.'ilpur informs us that Maulvi Nur-ud- 
Dm Sahelj, Lue !('a(h:r of the Ahnudiya sect of Iilam in Qadian 
(himjab), has issued a proposal through the Vninacular I'rcss “to 
nil aioimhse the Government on the most auspi'iious occasion of the 
coming Du-liar lor granting to its Mussalinan servant!, a few hours’ 
leave f‘Ti hiuiayi for performing Jumitia prayers ” We need hardly say 
that the reqi.esl i** eminently reasonable and legitimate, and we are 
';ure the (jovemment will accord it its sympathetic consideration 
when It comes to be made Islam enjoins the observance of Friday 
os the (hief prayer day of the week when all business is to be slipped 
and the faithful arc to "hurry to remember God.’’ We cannot, of 
course, expect a Christian Government to make Friday a public 
holiday instead of Sunday, nor would it be reasonable in the 
interest of public business Lo ask for two holidays in a 
week. Still, however, an hours leave lo Moslem public servants 
on Fridays would be a concession that would be gratefully received, 
for It would, without any detriment to public business, enable them 
to perform one of the most essential parts of their religious duty. 
The memorial pioposed to be submitted to the Government need* 
not wait till the arrival of the King-Emperor in India. It is a 
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which miy Hi an^ tiiat ba bronchia to the notioe of the 
GofORnnent ; aadp as the demand of the Moslems is quite reasonahle 
and just, we have no doubt the Government would omsider it favour¬ 
ably and aflbrd them the necessary iadlities for the observance 
of a tapremely important religious duty 


Avtkr reading the Tull text of the speech by Mr. Montagu on the 
Indian Budget, the firngaUt was led to dis- 
Meadacioiif Scrraoni qu h Indian Tatriotism.” The iiispir- 

and Mutilated Tcati. sought indhe ROrd-* of Mr. Montagu 


in which lie discussed the chances of the growth of iin Indian 
nationality and the spiritual tendencies of Hinduism and Islam 
* According to Mr. Montagu. Hinduism taught a fierce love of Ihi. 
motherland which derived its inspiration from the worship of Ood " 
And then proceeds the “Thr noble anthem Bandr 

Maiaram breathes a spirit of patriotism, a sweet and yet passionate 
love of motherland and of all that it contains, scarcely to be met 
with in any similar effusion in any other language. That song 
incarnates the public spirit of the country ” All those that are 

acejuainted with the gene.sib of the noble anthem ” know perfectly 
well that It was inspired by a sfiinl of revolt and hatred against the 
Mussalmans and that it certainly breathes no " sweet and |iassionate 
love of all thai nutikerland rmtai/n ” I-et this, hf)wevpr, iias*! 
Continues the Beugaiff “Of Islamism Mr Montagu says that it 
‘was cxtia-territonar and breathed a loyalty and fellni\ feeling 
between one Muhammadan and another He added that Mie could 
not sec how this condition of affairs could do otherwise than 
hinder the growth of national feeling.*” By u clever mutilation 
of the whole context of this [lorlion of the speech, tne Ben^aUr 
haa tried to make out that Lslain in its spirit opposed to the 
formation of the Indian nationalil> Tactics like this have lost their 
efficacy tlu-ough ofl repeated use, and some other mode of campaign 
shall have to be discovered if the Musalmans arc to be finally and 
completely crushed 'Hiat the methods with which the papers like 
the Bnig^al^J' are busy at the task of nation-budding may be seen 
actually at work, we make no apology for quoting Mr. Montagu at 
length. After referring to the fierce love of Hindu fur his inothet- 
land he says —“ Muhainiiiadanism produces and icachcb a sort of 
extra-territonal patriotism—if I may strain the words to describe it— 

> love of a religion which seems almost to laugh at distance and 
J material neighbourhood, in breathing and pniving mutiia' syiiqiathy 
How (jui one prpai;h tolcraria iij this atmaspberc ? How can one 
Bay to the Muhammadan —* You need abandon no jo* of your fervour 
if you add to It principle!! of less exalted ^md moic Western desire 
to help and to share the destiny of the country m which yon li\iv 
and how can one say to the Hindu —'Your religious susceptibi¬ 
lities really should nor be outraged by nics performed by |;>eciple 
' who do not share your religion, even if you would regard 
them a.s wrong if they were performed by Hindus This trite 
advice is inelTcctual 'Hieae are not mere dcnoiniriations , they are 
nations-^he one bound logethtr terrestrially and spintuali'-. the 
other spiritually only, 1 cannot see how this stale of affairs can do 
odier than retard and indeed prevent the development of India 
10 the way I have tentatively suggested " 'I'he Hmdus l^ue, how¬ 
ever, been entirely whitewashed of thew share of blame in 
“ thi^Btate of affairs '* by a glib rcf<«renre to Boftefi Afafaram, If 
Islam hinders the growth ot 'Merritoriar' patnotis.m, then the 
problem of nation-building is aiiogerhet hopelew!) for we may assure 
ihe Ber^al^ that the Mussahnars will refuse to renounce Islam, 
and Hioduisin with no* have them as converts even if thC7 did 
Will the come to the help of lYividenCf and Prophecy 

and suggest some way out of the ^ It is fond of holding 

up to our admiration the unimpeachable patnotiam of thooe 
Mussalmans who share its politics. We believe they rap good 
. Mussalraans in spite of being good “ patriots.*' As we AM 
hiUy discussed It) out loBt, Islam is in no opp(iBe4,d^Pfie 


development of dvic virtues and BtataMtse ^ its fbUowers. The 
religion that bos inspired the ideelt of equahty and mnvennl bsyither 
hood has with equal strength enforced the claims of home and 
neighbourhood. The broader sympathies of Islam ilo not mlude 
the lesser sympathies based on “love of country" for they, too^ are 
m a sense genuine and instinct with the hopes and fears of men. 
To interpret Islam in any other way and to impute to it tendencies 
that are alien to its very nature would be a piece of mendacious 
nonsense of which only a ruirrow “ patriotism" would seem to be 
capable 


Cowing imsfortunes cost prodigioas shadows ahead, and it would 
have been strange if no previous indication 
A Foretaste of was given us of Swamj. Burke objected to the 

Swaraj jiolicy of indicting a whole nation, even though 

many European nations in his time must 
have numbered less than thirty millions. The Mussalmans of India 
numbe r about seventy millions, yet that ardent admirer of Burke 
and advocate of Swaraj, the Panjabee^ has no hesitation in 
swecpingly declaring that the Moslem community “is not accus¬ 
tomed to high grade woik requiring patience andjudgmenL” Iris 
on tins ground that it explains the paucity of Moslem clerks in the 
postal service “These departments tax the energy and skill of 
everyone and the duties are naturally onerous." The Mussalmans 
“are <.o long accustomed to easier work in the Police, C. I D., and 
other miinojKjlies of theirs, lliat they have scarcely the grit to invade 
the tougher branches of service " We may be sure from this that 
those whose opinions our outspoken contemporary voices so per 
sistenlly act on tlicsf principles of effideucy when they refuse to 
employ Moslems under them in the l^njab. We may also presume 
that, should the British take to their ships one line morning, Mos 
lems would be given “ the sack " within twenty four hours of the 
millcniiiuni from all ihe “ tougher branches of service.” Of course, 
rhc> Rould have their monopul) of the Police and the C I D. 
Bui would there be such departments ? We should think they 
would ihtn be wholly superfluous. Shades of Dhmgni, Kanare and 
Khudirani Bose ' who would want the Police and the C. I II. then ? 
Now, would anyone tell us why the Mussalmans want separate 
electorates and love not Swaraj ? 


Foa more than a fortnight post Gre.it Bntam lias been passing 
through industrial unrest ol an unprecaden- 
Labour Unrest. ted character It broke out into fieics dis¬ 
turbances, stakes and riots in almost every 
in jjortain cctiiic of trade and industry Beginning with the shippiDg 
strike, i; ^oun spread to several other trades, notably the railway 
and other transport services, causing huge dislocation of tnflic. 
LiverpLtol ho^ lieen m particular the scene of bloody riotb, where 
seveni collismi]'. took place between the mob and the jKiUce, 
causing serious injury to several hundreds on either side. The 
ruHcis luive been de.scnbed os a “fierce mob armed with bricks, 
bottles and iron bars,” who were eventually dispersed with the aid 
of the miiitarv. But the threatened universal railway strike, 
which lias beea happily averted by the joint efforts ol Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George, would have utterly paralysed tralj$c and 
led to untold loss and misery, if no efforts had beeki imule to 
reach a batisfactory settlement. The promptitude with wUeh 
the Government handled the situation and the condliaioty 
attitude adopted by the employers have tended to pidfy the 
Amalgamated Society of Railawy Servants and ^ of a 

universal railway strike has passed away. Railway ttsHIc has obt 
yet been restored to its normal conditions, said In isobted ceotiea the 
emplbyees still 8|>pesr to be defiant and have not vselNBed woffc. 
Liverpool, too, is hot yet free {rom spaima of imfest ind labotir 
convulsions, It is infested with a ptsgiie of fibs owhym the ttb 
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^'ooQseqmAon the scevengen being on strike,” while the lustices 
of the dty have asked the Home Secretary not to relax military 
pnciutioiis. However, there has been a considerable easing 
of the sitiiatioD all-round, and the crisis may be said to have 
pnctically ended. The labour outbreak, admittedly unprecedented 
in Pritisb industrial history both for its magnitade and virulence, has 
given rise to some wild spcailations in the British Press as to the real 
causes of the unrest. The Tory papers trace it to the Limehousc 
speech of Mr. IJoyd George, and generally hold the Government 
responsible for the troubles which are said to be the result 
of their policy of ruthless war against properly and capital. 
This, we are told, has inflamed the incendiary [>assions of 
the workmen; their sense of ^discipline has been weakened, 
and they have been led to believe that the *'idlc rich arc keeping 
them from their legitimate share in the rights and luxuncs of life. 
Some have been seeking the causG.s of unrest in the general 
atmospheric conditions, m the prolonged heat wave'' and the 
desire of the men for a holiday However, the»c theories are 
obviously superficial and inadequate and hardly touch the fringe of 
the pioblem. The fact seems to be that the industrial organisation 
of tlir world is somewhere shaky about the base and is liable to 
sudden shocks and crises The forces of Capital and lAbour are 
being organised mto mutually hostile camps, and on occasions 
break oui into conflicts, reprisals and wars. The capitalist class 
on account of its superior organisation, intelligence and resources, 
f has so far held the proletariat under control. But the latter is daily 
growing in power and self-relirince. It is fonuuUting grievances 
and demands to whiCli Capital is at present in no mood 10 
listen. In the opinion of some of the most eminent thinker*;, 
modern society is living on liie crater of a volcano Fierce forces 
of fire and destruction aic surging beneath, The explosion may 
tumc any moment and, when it does, not a vestige of the social and 
economical organisation of the world of Lo-day will be left behind. 
We hope the organised capacity of modem society will be prepared 
to avert that catastrophe by foresight ami judicious adapration 
The prpsent crisis in England may be due to the nso in the cost of 
living, while the wages have remained stationary. But even the 
proportionate increase in wages would not cffrctuall) solve the 
problem. It is only by a careful revision of the broad 
economic conditions which have given birth to Labour and 
Capital as rwo liostile forces, that the ultimate solution nuy be 
reached. 


Thx Assistant Librarian of tlie l.ytton Library, M A-O. College, 
Aligarh, informs us that *^al! the books forin- 
The Libriry of the ing the Libtaiy of the late Mi Syed Mahmud 
kta Jutioe Syed are in the keeping of the College and 
have been incorjiorated with the Faiglish, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu and iecuons of 
the Litbrary." We are thankful for the information, but we arc vorry 
to learn that the vast stores of raanuscripls, old doc Jijients' lieaiing 
on the history of the origin and growth of rhe College, and the 
correspondence files are not in the Libnury at iVligari), nor no the 
authorities there seem to know what hob beixme of riiem. Have 
they been altogether lost ? If su^ who is responsible for the loss ? 
We are sure the maousenpti and documents, though m a forsaken 
oondiuoD, were still extant at Sitapur an kong as Syed Moliamed 
Ahmad Saheb was alive. Who was entrusted with the care after 
his death and under whose suporvisioii was the Library removed 
to Aligsrh? Surely there ought to be some one in the long 
hieiarchy of " persons in authority ” who are supposed to manage 
all afUre in connectioo with AUgarb, who should account for the dis- 
appeaiafice of valuable historical and literary materials. We hope 
efforts will yet be mode, though 10 late in the day, to recover them, 
if popiible» or to definitely let the public know what iiUa has 
iovertaken them. /' 


The Hon. Sir Lancelot Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, handed over the charge of 
Sir I Hare, his office to the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart 
Bayley, K.C.S.I., on the afternoon of the 
ssnd August. We wish the retiring Ijicutenant-Governor a hearty 
farewell and safe voyage home. It has been an anxious and 
onerous charge that he has had to bear during his five years' term 
of office. The worst forms of political virulence, pestilent agitation, 
anarchical plots and terrorism came to a head some years ago 
in the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam j and the executive 
authorities have had to exercise the utmost patience, firmness and 
self-possession in order to successfully cope with the situation. 
Though the Province has not yet been rid entirely of political 
crime, and terrorism in its most cowardly and callous shape is 
still rampant in places, there can be no doubt that the blatant 
fury of the scditionist has died down, the extent and methods 
of the conspiracy have been gauged, and the necessary macbmery 
has been set in motion to fight the hidden forces of anarchism. 
For this steady, patient and untmng effort the credit is due 
to Sir UnceloL Hare. In his admirable speech delivered at 
the Durbar held at Dacca ou the Tcjth instant, he discussed 
the situation as regard.^ political crime, and laid stress on 
certain of ith as|iec*ts which, we hope, will be duly weighed 
and cuQsulcrcd by those who profess to lead public opinion in 
the Province, whether from the Province itself or from beyond, 
lie rcnmided hn' audience that political crime such as was 
prevalent in Eastern Bengal struck at the root of the people's 
liberties It was, therefore, jthe pnmary concern of the 


l^ieuple themselves to come forward and help the administration 
of justice The Covernmeiu, he said, was absolutely deter¬ 
mined to supprejis the crime. It was peculiarly atrocious 
that a person wilKiig to give evidence was struck down by the 
assassin and the very source of justice was corrupted by terrorising 
witnesses into silence $>r Lancelot Hare, in the course of his speech, 
rpccignisf^d in cnq'natic word.s the various benefits that the creation 
(if the new Frovinrr has conferred on the people The people were 
no less rt-iidy to recognise these benefits, as would bo apparent from 
the grateful terms m which their oddiesses were couched. It may 
not, however, convince the organisers of the "Partition Day” 
demonstruLiuns in C^a^cutta, and we must be prepared for 
auotlfer deluge of articles moving with the rush and energy 
of the loudest expletives in the English Longue, which the 
"People's" Press in old Bengal will belch forth to drown the 
voice of dis**ent Nor do we think a better fate awaits the 
symjiathy oi Sir l.ancelot Hare for the people's demand for 
a sepante High Court and a separate University. These are, 
however, matters with which his successor, Sir Charles Bayley, will 
have to deal in the not distant future. We offer our hearty welcome 
to Sir C harics on his assumption of his high and importaut office 
He succeeds to a position of undoubted difficulty which will make 
Lhe heaviest demands on his tact, wisdom and courage. He has 
the necessary gifts and ability for bis new task, to which he brings 
a distinct reputatiuii for sympathy with the people’s needk 
We have every reason to hope that his administration will 
be strong and sympathetic and just, and of real help and 
guidance to the mass of the people. And when the time comes 
for him to lay down the reins of office, we hope he will have 
suppressed eflectually the reign of terror and initiated an em of 
progress and of peace. The Amnta Baaar Patnka^ v4iich bad 
developed unusual fondness for Sir Charles Bayley on the eve of Sir 
E, Baker's departure for England, has already cooled down and 
thinks It "premature to make any pronouncement” as to how 
"the new legini^ will fare,” If the success of the administra¬ 
tion depends upon the avoidance of "collisions with the edu- 
ted Bengalees” we confess to a sense of scepticism, for no 
ait of administration has yet been invented to escape these 
"collisions.” Nor would it be possible to ignore the real people 
in preference to the PeUrtk^s "people of the New Province” on 
wb^ behalf it has paid its charatteristic "compliments” .to 
^ll^fyhliring Lieutenant-Govemor and his predeoesscir. Do similar 
^tlib||^inentB " await Sir Charles Bayley } Wait and see! 
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The Constitution Committee and its Work. 

WHim the Hon Raja Sir Ali Mohammed Khan of Mahrauda- 
bad rote to vrelcome the memheis of the Constitution Committee of 
the Moslem University on the i8th uittanr, he found ranged round 
him quite a large number of the most di^mguishcd representatives 
of the variouH provinces of India. The occasion was indeed 
unique and the Raja Saheb said with perfect truth that *‘if I 
may be permitted to indulge in a bit of prophecy I would say 
that today you are engaged in making history and in laying 
the foundation of that national fabric which is destined, under 
the vivifying influence of Hntish rule, to regenerate our community/' 
More than the number of men assembled in histone Kaiser 
Bagh of r^fucltnow, even more than their distinction and eminence 
as the workers and real leaders of the community, what im¬ 
pressed us was the earnestness of one and all to lay the found¬ 
ation of the fabric truly and well The element of self was 
as nearly absent as it is possible m human a/fairs, and we trust 
the results of the Committee's lalmurs would justify the prophecy 
of its President that " to have a hand in the memorable work of 
framing a scheme for the profioscd Moslem University is a piece 
of unique good fortune, and 1 assure you that time will come when 
participation in to^lay's work will be acknowledged by posterity with 
that gratitude and veneration which is the best reward that a grateful 
community can give to its devoted members'' 

As the Raja Saheb explained, earnest etfirts had been made by 
the framers of the draft Constitution to secure (i) the confidence of 
the community, (li) the confidence uf the Government and (in) the 
smooth working of the executive and academic parts of the CnnstilL- 
Cioa As regards the first object, the confidence of the community 
had already been partially secured by maintaining the Court ol 
Trustees, the supreme governing body of the University, with nbj$olutc 
powers, a purely Moslem body, as u had hitherto been in the case 
of the College, and by delegating the day-to day executive work to 
a select committee of the Court, called the Council, winch had at 
its head a Monlem Vice-Chancc llor. But two features of the draft 
Constitution had caused a good deal of uneasiness. In the first 
place, although the system of life-rrusteesliip was abolished for the 
future and that of coKiption considembly reduced, the present 
Trustees of the College were to hold their ofhee for life We feci 
confident that not only the small band of those who have worked to 
achieve this end, through good report nnd evil, for the lost ten yuirs, 
but also the overwhelming majority of the rommunity behind them, 
will rejoice to bear that Ihe Constitution Committee decided by a 
large majority that even the present Trustees shall hold office for a 
time only. This is not the occasion to explain once more ' he evil 
results of such a stagnating and unprogressive system Wc need 
only say Uiat since a candidatfi for Trusteeship took the bold 
and unfamiliar step of pladng himself through the Press before 
hn community for a full and searching scnituiy of bis oUims, 
the volume of opinkm in favour of a ix^pular election of the 
Truiteer and the abobtion of die life^tenure has been increasing 
rapidly. The Old Boyf Association was first conquered and 
a nuxhber of the IVustoes rhemsdve^ were the next willing victims. 
It was now theluni of the Constltuti^m Committee which included 
in its uumbei no leas than 19 Trustees, ^instituting not only 
a majority of the Committee but also the most xealous and 
hard-worked element of the Trustees themselves. The Trustees 
have still to expreu their views as a corporate body on this subject, 
and, a precisionul oa he is in such mattefs, their Honorary Secrataiy, 
Nawab Viqar^l-Mulk Bahadur, lefiued to eommii them in any way. 
Speaking for himself, however, he emphaticdly said that if the 
choice was left to the Tnictees to my which of them wouM like 


to remain a life Trustee and which of them would pielet lo seek 
the suffrage of his co-religionists after five yeara he would be the 
first to seek the latter I 

In view of the Trustees forming a large majority of the Goto* 
miltee, and a large majority of the latter voting In faveur of the 
abolition of the life ienure, and also in view of the prefereooe of 
Nawab Viqar-uI-Mulk for the open door of the whole community to 
the backstairs of a co-optive body, we feel confident that when the 
matter is referred to the Trustees they would vole in favour of the 
wishes of the community which they claim Lo represent. The 
example of ifae House of Lords—a non-elective chamber of life- 
members—and the ultimate victory of the People are too recent to be 
forgotten But we would rather wish the Trustees Lo contemplate 
Lhe example of the privileged classes of Jajjan before that little island 
of the Far East became a great and a rising Power. They 
cognised that the existence of special pnvileges uncontrolled by the 
general body uf the People weakened rather than strengthened 
the Nation, and one of the earliest sacrifices which laid the foundation 
of the progress and prosperity of Japan was that of the class 
privileges of Japan's nobility, The Moslem community in India is 
grateful to such of the Trustees as have contributed in labour, 
advice and money to the progress of the Aligarh College. But 
the community is also conscious that while all have enjoyed 
the .same privileges, all have not contributed equally, and that the 
existence oJ a few has been a standing menace to the institution of ' 
which they were Trustees and Governors, If, after having success- 
fully brought the College to Lhe next stage of its development 
as a University, untrammelled by the chains of subjection to in¬ 
different or unsympathetic extraneous elements, the Trustees 
unanimously surrender their privileges os life-members of a 
co-opUve body, and hand over the management of the Trust to 
a community that has now happily come of age and can manage 
Its ov'ii affairs directly, they will earn still more gratitude, and 
acquire a reputation for unsel6.«haes8 which will not only be 
a [mrsonal but also a communal asset. 

It must, however, be borne m mind that no matter what they be, 
Fo long 05 the electorates represent the best mind of the com¬ 
munity, Lhe major portion of the present Trustees would be 
re-elected at once, and will continue to be re-elected periodically 
so long as tht-y retained their present and love for the 
educational work of the community. In this way the continuity 
of policy would be assured, and there will be no danger 
of arre-sied progress through a sudden change of wuikers. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the Constitution Committee has unaoiinoUBlj 
decided to retain all the present Trustees of the College as mambers 
of the Court of Trustees of the University for the first Ave years^ 
and then, after the maximum number to be elected by the various 
ulertorates has been duly elected in the interval, to reduce the 
member of the present Trustees by a fifth every year. The seats 
thus vacated from the sixth year onwards would be allotted to tbe 
electorates already created in the same proportion as their 
ailotment. Tbe present number of the Trustees is 9a, and jn Jmiiiiy 
next it will be 97. Taking it to be the round figure of too, tbe 
whole number would continue to be Trustees for five yeoni and 
would receive additions of ao each from the piertomtes now created, 
namely, tiie Old Boys, the Conference, the Registered Giaduatoi and 
Barristers, the Islam ut College, tbe Cess-payeis and the Court After 
five yean the total strength of the Court wUI be xoo present Tkustoes 
and zoo elected by tbe above-mentioned dfctomtal M tbfi end of 
the fifth year, 20 of the present Trustees, to be diosen by will 
cease to be Trustees, and so elected by ftie electoiate h die 
first year will go out by rolatieii. The 40 vatancKi ttMi froitiiii 
will be filled in the siztb year the sainh dectontea^ and As 

the same proportion as the ocigioil so who had been ' rilettoil la 
the first year. Of oouiss^ afi goi^ Oat fai this mannfaf Will be 
eligible for roelection. Tbm la ten yean eveiy one of tkftfPMM 
Trasteei will have had an qppoitaikiQr of tbe 
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elacfcomiefl uid getting hie claims scrutinized by the community 
if he sought iMlection. The unanimous adoption of this scheme 
b) the Constitution Committee gives us every hope that the 
Trustees also would accept this amngement. 

The next cause of uneasiness was tt«at by making the Vice- 
Chancellor the Secretary of the Court the draft had unduly limited 
the field of choice. The Secretary of the Court must be a person 
who should be a whole-lime officer m direct charge of the office 
of the Court. It, therefore, follows that he should reside at Aligarh, 
as continuously as the present Honorary Secretary of the College 
and his predecessors liave done Thus the choice was restricted to 
the very small number of workers who live al present at Aligarh, and 
th^ restriction made it impossible for the Court to u\'ail itself of the 
guidance and help of eminent men of the community, auch as H.H. 
the Aga Khan and the Hon. the Raja Salieb of Mahmudabad among 
others, who could possibly live for part of the year at Aligarh, but 
could not undertake loaccejit the charge of the Court*!i Serretaryand 
look after its office from day to day. ICvery onf‘ was agreed that the 
ideal of the future must be a Vice-Chancellor permanently residing at 
Aligarh. But the Committee wisely recognised the limitations of the 
present also and modihed the draft in such a way *is to moke 
the Vice-Char.cellor the Tresident of the Court instead of its Secretary, 
giving that office, as well as Secretary.ship of the Council to the 
Pro-Vice-("hancellor. We regret that the Committee did not think 
It desirable in that case to create anothe' office to a.ssist and relieve 
the I'ro-Vice-Chancellor Bui uUimatcly it agreed 10 make the 
member of the Court’s Council in charge of Kducation the permanent 
.vubstitiite for the Pro Vice-Chancellor m the event of a va^iincy 
in that office, dunng his absence, and when the Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
wasi incapaacatcd from working 

bevcral new clectorales were suggested, but not & single member 
of the Committee could support their creation According 10 
our suggestion, however, persons drawing income from other sources 
than land, and paying a similar portion of their income ^.0 Ihe 
University annually as the Ccss-paying 1 landowners were alloted 
five seats in the Court, th^ landowners obtaining a sinulnr allotment 
The Cess was alt'ired to a pie (ler rupee of assessed ^income, 
and the ininiinum limit was reduced, according to our suggestion, 
to Ks. 10 per annum 

[( will be good news not only to the Old Boys but to the 
^ rommunity at large also, to learn that the Old Lovs, to whom the 
l".ullegc owes so much of its repuLation, and ^who have worked so 
zealously for I he collection ot funds lor the University, paying as 
a riiie h month's income themselves, will now have 25 seats in 
the Council instead of the 20 allotted in the draP We may, howevei, 
.idd that they should regard tb.s new allUtaer.t not so much 
as a rcr^jgDition of theii merits as a test of them ll iketr 
T^prcscntatives also attend the two meenngs of the 'Trustees 
ptjr annum in the proportion of 11 6 out of 71^ as lias been the 
case with the present Trustees, the whole argumciil which wis 
Uouriously built up by them agamsi the present Trustees will fall 
to the ground and the humiliation would be unparalleled. They 
are now to be weiglied in the same balance in which they weighed 
others, and we trust they will not be found wanting The C/ama 
would uitiroarely have 15 represeiitative« elected b> the Court 
instead of 5 uf in tiie draft. This, we teel sure, will be welcomed 
by the whole oommunity. 

Some doubt had arisen about the relations of the Senate and 
the Court. The Committee was quite clear m its mind that the 
Senate was to be a body subordinate to the Court and not one with 
a co-ordinate status, and we do not think the provisions of the Act 
and the Statutes leave any more doubt on the subject The com¬ 
position of the Senate and the Syndicate were also duly considered 
And every pieGsution was taken that no material interest of the 
Mbalem community should be jeopardised The at-^io members 
Oftljp Senate would be the Vicc-Chanoellor—who will: pceside^the 
Ptn-ViceChancdlor, the Secretary to the Govemm^ of India in 


the Education Department, the members of the Court’s Council 
in charge of Education and Finance, the Provost, the Professors 
and VFardens of the University, the Principals of affiliated Colleges 
and the Headmasters of the University Schools. The nominated 
members will be the same as in the draft, the Committee unanimously 
deciding tv retain all the five nominees of the Graduates’ Guild 
without any leductioii in their number. The Registrar and Librarian 
will not be members of the Senate; but the Registrar will be the 
head of the stalT in the offices of the Senate and the Syndicate, and 
will be directly subordinate to the Vice-Chancellor and the Fro- 
Vicc-Choncellor The Syndicate shall consist of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, the member of the Court’s Council in 
charge of Education—but 7/0/ the member in charge of Finance—tbe 
Deans of all the Faculties (Theology having two Deans), Principals 
of affiliated Colleges, and two members elected by the Senate. 

The (imiiision about the election of the Pro-Vicc-Chancellor by 
the Court which we had noted was set right by the addition of the 
wordb " from among its own members.” Mis term of office was also 
raised from 2 to 3 years Among other minor changes, such anoma¬ 
lies as the inclusion of the Chancellor among the members of the 
Senate, of the Provost among the “ Authorities,” and of the Assistant 
Secretary Among the *' Members” of the University were removed 
'The Vice-Chancellor'.*: emergency [Kiwers were modified 
to the extent of making a previous consultation with the 
members of the Court then present at Aligarh necessary. As 
we had suggested, a Siib-scction was added to Section 31 of the 
Act whereby graduates of the M.A O. ("allege, Aligarh, would 
be deemed to have the same status in the University after the 
passing of the All as if they had graduated from the University 
itsell The removal of Trustees, on acermnr of working against 
the intere.sts of the University or for any cither cause, was made 
dependant, as we had suggested, on the vote of a majority of 
three fourths of those vot ng at the meeting instead of a simple 
majority, as in the draft and the present rules of the Trustees. 
Anolhci suggestion ol ours was also accepted, and clause (a) of 
Chapter XXXI of the Stetutes, whereby only the Council was to 
prepare the draft of proposed alterations in the Statute^, was deleted. 
Tlje University was also to be emjiowercd to confer degrees on 
private students who were females or employed on the 'Teaching Staff 
of the University nr of an affiliated institution, and were declared 
successful at the examinations, although they had not regularly 
pursued a course of studies at any such institution 

A very imixirtant provision was tha* the study of Theology, 
the pas.sing of examinations in 'Theology before proceeding for the 
degree examinations and the performance of religious duties such as 
prayers and fasting, were made compulsory or on all Moslem students 
provided that eve.y sect would be free to study and follow its own 
tenets and provided that nothing was done which was calculated to 
hurt the suscepnbilitins of other .sects. 

The provisions of the Draft Constitution were unanimously 
declared to be sufficient for the purpose of securing the confidence 
of the (.kivemment As a matter of fact, our suggestion that Sec- 
licn (7) of Chapter III of the Statutes, which gave to the Chancellor 
the powei to require the removal of any member of the staff who 
appeared to him to be incompetent or unsuitable, was comprehensive 
enough, and there was no need alter chat of Clause r (d) of Chapter 
XXVI 11 which gavf' the Chancellor the power of veto in the case 
of appointments, was unanimously adopted It was, however, con¬ 
sidered by a very large majority necessary to incorporate the unvaried 
practice of the Trustees of the College and their present Rule in 
B Statute of the University according to which the Provost and five 
Professois are to be European. For our part, we still think that 
it IS not the race but the qualifications of the Provost and the 
Professors that would or should secure the confidence of tbe 
Govemment. We know it well enough that for a long rime lo 
come we shall have to depend upon the asiistance of European ' 
Professors and Provosts, and it was on our own suggestion that tbe 
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Mkry of the Provost vmi raised in the Finaiidal Sutemeot to be sent 
to Government to a maximum of Rs. 1,500 so that the best of 
fiufopean Professors may be available. But we deprecate the 
creation of racial qualifications for such ofiices, specially when no 
religious tests have been imposed In the case of the Provost, the 
restrictioD in favour of Buropeans removes a great incentive 
to efibrt and vitalising ambition for the Indian Professors. We 
think that even without thiS| the provisions of Chapter 111 
of the Statutes dealing with the powers of the ('hancellor, of 
Chapter XVI enacting'the inclusion of his nominees in the Senate, 
and of Chapter XXVI dealing with the uippuintrnent of external 
examiners and the necessity of the Chancellor's approval for 
the appointment of all examiners, were ample enough to secure 
the confidence of the Government, ft must, at any rate, be 
dearly undeniood that the framers of the Constitution look 
forward to the day when it would not be absolutely necessary 
for the Moslem University to import its teaching staff from any 
other University, Indian or European The success of the 
English stafif would be measured by their creating their own 
successors, within a measurable distance of time, from within the 
four walls of the University wherein they are to teach 

As regards the smooth working of the executive and academic 
elements of the ('onstmition, the inclusion of officers and some 
members of the Cdurt in the Senate, and the provision of a Joint 
Board for differences between the Council and the Senate, with 
a final aiipeal to the full Court, go far enough to satisfy all who have 
intimate knowledge of Aligarh affairs tliat no hitch is likely to occur 
for which the Constitution does not provide an ample solution. At 
the back of all the provisions of the Acts and the Statutes, the Bye¬ 
laws and the Regulations is the mam idea that the University 15 to 
be a Moslem University, established for the benefit of the Moslem 
community, and that in the last resort the voice of that community 
must prevail. With a dear understanding of this basic principle 
we do not see how an insoluble difficulty uui arise. Difficulties 
may, and no doubt must arise in all human affairs. It cannot 
be the aim of the framers of a Constitution to set to work as if 
they could prevent this in all cases. Th>'ir elTort should 
rather be to provide a consiitutioiwil solution fur all .lUch 
cases, and in making the Court the Suiweine Governing Body of 
the University which delci^tes by Statures some powers to other 
subordinate bodies the fiameis of the Cousthution have done all 
that was needed or tlial was pi^ssiblc. 

We must once more congratulate the fiiinieis of the Draft 
Constitution on their prudence and industry in provirling such an 
excellent basis for this stage of discussion. And while thanking 
them for oil this, let us not forget to thank lUl Hon Raja Sir Ah 
Mohammed Khan for the piUicnce and courtesy with which be 
presided, and the lavish hospitality which he. cutended to all the 
members of the Committee. Eveiyone wd.s deeply impressed by 
his earnestne-ss and enthusiasm coupled with a modesty that must 
be on example to all public workers. 

In the Finnncutl Statement pronsion is n«ade [or a Fravost 
on a salary of Rs. t,ooo to Ks. 1,500 pei mensem, one Professor on u 
salary of Ra. 750 to Rs. 1,000 per mensem for each faculty ultirrui- 
tely—but for one, for Oneutal T^earoing only, un mediately—for 15 
ordinary Professors from Rs 400 to Rs. 750- -out of whom 7 
Warden^ to be 111 charge of the discipline of Hostels, with extra 
allowances from Ks. ico 10 Fx 200, will be selerted-^for 4 
special Profossors from Ks. 300 to Rf. 500, for 22 I^ecturers, 
8 Moulvis, one Pandit, and 5 Demonsirntors. i lie total annual ex¬ 
penditure of the University would be Kx. ^,21.000, for which a capital 
of 9s lakhs is required- The tapilatised value of the present income 
of the Aligarh College, excluding (he School, is 67 lakhs. The 
balance of 95 lakhs has now to be depobited m the Bank as 
Capital and Biiildii^ Fund of the University More than thirty 
lakhs have already been promised, and the princely donation of 
H.H. the Nuam has yet to come. But it is not promises that 
count now. Hard cash is Cbe only present need and we trait 


It wiU not take longer than another three weeks to realise the whole 
amount promised. We once more entreat the Central Commitlee 
at Aligarh to publish weekly bulletins showing the detailed progress 
of the coUections in each province. It does not matter il some 
Provincial Committees fail to do their duty. The time has come 
to show up the defaulters. 

* If ^ 

If ijjliyli ^ 

(The time for testmg luck is gone. It is courage and shame 
and tliat arc now being tested ') 


Elementary Education. 

Even if Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for Compulsory Pnmary Education 
fails to get legislative sanction, its introduction in the shape of a 
formal measure in the Council has served at least one useful 
purpose. To make adequate provision for mass education has 
been seriously brought before the public os the most urgent and 
fundamental need of the country. And judging by the interest 
and enthusiasm that the Bill has evoked in almost every important 
centre of light and leading, we may be pretty certain that the 
educated classes are fully alive to their duty in this behalf and realise 
the importance of the aims and objects embodied in the Bill The 
ultimate success of any scheme for the extension uf pnmary educa¬ 
tion depends upon the leaders ol the people themselves 'I'hey 
shall have not only (u provide the funds but persuade the masses 
to come forward and co-operate with them in establishing pnmary 
schools for the education of their childretx Voluntary effort is the 
real key to the situation, especially when we remember that the 
Government cannot on account ol its peculiar’ character take a bold 
initiative and introduce compulsion in the primary education system 
without first ascertaining the direction of the popular opinion. 
An earnest and systematic campaign against the formidable mass 
of Ignorance and prejudice organised by the leaders of the people 
IS hound to convince the Government of the genuineness of the 
movemcri We are glad to learn that the Hindu leaders n Lahore 
have started a Hindu Elementary Education 1 . 4 ^ue with a view 
to provide free instruction up to the primary standard for the boys 
and girls of their community in the city l^la Lajput Rai, ur 
whose instance the League has been railed into being, has app.?al- 
ed for Rs 30,000 in order to carry out the objects of the ficai^ue, 
find 9 considerable jiart of the neces.sary fund has already been 
lubscnbed. In a letter to the Tnbum he setb forth tht 
aims Ol the organisation and says that “tlic eventual success 
of Mr Gokliale's Bill when passed into law will depend 
upon tlic interest which the educated flosses will display in 
raising the percenLage of school attending children through¬ 
out the roumry, and that must be done by local efforts 
Trivate eflori may be specially helpful in providing educa¬ 
tional facilities to the poorest classes of society, spegioJIy of the 
so-called depressed classes I'he object is to spread knowledge of 
the three R's among all classes supplemented by some sort of 
manual education in the case of the children of the depressed 
and some other classes. Rupees thirty thousand a year for three 
years will suffice for the education of the 75 per cent of the Hindu 
boys and 35 per cent of the Hindu girls of the school-going age m 
Lahore " I'he object is admirable, and the earnestness with which 
Lola Lajput Rai and his co-adjutors have set about to achieve it, 
deserves our fullest sympathy. We hope this .splendid example of 
self-helji will fail to move other communities to action. 

There is, however, one sentence in Lala Lajput Rai's com¬ 
munication which puts an altc^tber new oonqilexion on the policy 
of his League and will, we aiW afraid, sdlf further almate the 
sympathies of that sectioii of the Musaalmans which is alraadylooking 
askance at Mr. Ookhole^ Bill. We are told that (undl have been 
collected on the clear ondentaiidiiig that Nagri ahall be th# medium 
of instruction in the schools started by the Hindu SUaientary 
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Educatkm League.*' And in tbe same breath we are assured that 
“ there is no spirit of hostility either to Gurmukhi or even to Urdu. 
The advocates of these latter can start their own schemes.” There 
IS a touch of the humorous in this astute assurance and freedom 
from hostility which, we may take it, Lala Lajput Rai appreaates 
himself to the full. We may be sure he does not expect the 
advocates of Gurmukhi or even of Urdu to obtain their writs of 
permission from the Hindu Elementary Education l^eague if they 
want to start their own schemes.” As for the ” spirit of hostility ”, 
we do not know what diviner epithet will have to be forged to bless 
that spirit which has invoked an utterly alien script and dialect to 
dethrone the most popular language^and literature of the province 
Fur upwards of 50 years Urdu has been the vehicle of instruction 
in the Punjab It is tbe language of the courts and of the 
educated classes. It is even the language of the masses in so for 
as they derive through its medium, in drama and song, their moot 
exhilarating enjoyments and intellectual pleasures All the members 
of the Hindu League, we are sure, were educated with Urdu as their 
medium of instruction, and we may take it that they are not less 
iMiiriotic or intelligent on that account lala Lajput Rai’s most 
glowing perorations even in denunciation of Urdu are delivered 
in that much abused tongue, and he cannot say that he ever 
found it wanting in atrer^h of [phraseology or range of ex- 
pression. It is unfortunate that his reappearance ;n public life 
rhould be marked with the incephon of a form of activity 
based on most exclusive Hindu lines One result of his 
piopaganda to supplant Urdu in the J’unjab wmild be to render 
Hindu-Muhammadan co operation impossible in the matter of put¬ 
ting pres.sure upon the Government to accept the main principles of 
Mr. Gokhalp’s Bill, while mutual distiust and estrangen'enl 
between the two communities would lie fostered to a degree that 
would be eminently undesirable in the interests of both These 
considerations, however, do not at all seem to Meigh with those who 
have cultivated the cull of exclusive Hindu ** jiairiotisn;" with 
“ Swaraj ” as its goal It is this ” patnonsm '* that is flooding the 
country with patent inventions, from Hindu scripi " and “ dialect ” 
10 Hindu "biscuits” and "bools*' 

It is an evil star that presides over the act’\itiej. and cflbrts of 
n few honest and pubhc^spinred Indians fer the public weal 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is still on the legi.siative anvil viith no certainty 
as to Its ultimate fate, and the wrangle about the nedium of instruc¬ 
tive for primary education has already begun Apait from the 
activities of J^la Laipnt R.u, wc have a Sikh organisation c laiming 
for Gurmukhi &nd Punjabi the honours that ha\e hitherto bekmg- 
ed 10 Uidu At a recent meeting of the Sikh- held m Lahore in 
suppfirt of the mother tongue of the pec^jj'e ' and against the 
introduction of Hindi as decided by the Hindu JLIemcntr) Educalior 
League, some speakers had the courage and smeesitj to admit the 
value ofPtmian and Urdu 111 the tnnmngnf characiei and intelli¬ 
gence. According to the report published fiy the " one of 

the speakers advised his countrymen in study Persian so far as lobe 
able to understand the ' Gulistan' and ' Boston of Saaoi He said 
he had been stmilarb advised by bis eider.s who looked uporj the 
above-picnhoned books as excellent moral readers, He said that 
Urdu and Persian could not be extinct from the Punjab. Sardar 
Lai Singli, timber merchant, said that in case of Punjabi being 
unable to occupy the premier position among the dialects of the 
province, Urdu should be retained as at present Pfe pointed out 
that Urdu had been in use here lor the last fifty years and had 
acquired great popularity, whereas Hindi, besides being defective, 
tsaa quite unknown to this province” These frank admissions 
<if the Stich gentlemen wiU| however, draw down on them the 
wiMh of those who have never recognised the title of the Sikhs 
to a communiLl individuality. Nor is this infatuation for Nogri 
and Hindi due to some sudden revelation of their excellence 
aiB instniments of ednCatioD. It is of a piece wi^ the avowed 
dptemination of the "NationaKst” to effect wholesale political 
coDversnons at the point of the boycott. ^ The Punjab 
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18 now in for a triangular contest in languages If "people” 
includes only the worshippers of Nagri and Hindi in its 
connotation, the fortunes of Urdu are in a fine predicament 
indeed. 

We are glad to note that tbe All-india Moslem League has 
re-alfirmed its Resolution in support of the mam provisions of the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill "with some reservations to safeguard 
Moslem interests.” 'fhe need for " reservations ” must have been 
felt to have grown marked and insistent in view of the frank 
enunciation of the polity of certain Hindu bodies like the newly- 
started Hindu Elementary Education l^^eogue of Lahore with regard 
to language and kindred questions It is useless, at this stage, to 
criticise or deplore the growth of narrow party passions and |)olitical 
shibboleths with which the natural development of a common 
Indian language is being sought to be arrested and suppressed. 
The one question with which the Mussalmans are very anxiously 
concerned is to make sure that in any scheme of mass education 
formulated and worked by the State adequate provision is mode for 
the instruction of Moslem boys through the medium of Urdu. 
If the Elementary Education Bill is to become law and is to 
come into foicp at the initilive of ihe local boards, which will 
enjoy extensive jiower of control and even f>f taxation, the 
Mussalmans have a right to insist on a legislative recognition 
of their claim that, at any rate, for the Moslem hoys whose mother 
longue IS Urdu, it shall be the medium of iiislruction, and that other 
Moslem boys would oe taught Uidu as a second language The 
constitution of ihe boards in ns presf*nl form leaves very little hope 
foi tbe Moslem “ minorities ” that iheir opinions in the matter of 
script and dialed will grt the necessary measure of regard or 
tolernMon. 

I here IS another important matter in regard to which the 
Mussalmans feel certain very natural f'.p[irehensu)ns, which, how¬ 
ever, can be easily sd at rest by legislative provision This is the 
question of ihe tg ig’ous instruction of the Moslem boys in the 
primarj schools Fhe period for compulsory ediiralinn contemplated 
by the Bill is just the period of life when the young mind is most 
I'luslic, 13 directly under the sway of sensG-inipressions and receives, 
for good 01 evil, ns inuial impulse towards the evolution of 
chaiactei and p.;rsonalily The Moslem parent would, therefore, be 
naturally anxious to see that Ins bey is getting the necessary religious 
education .ilong wiin seculai 1 raining This anxiety can be easily 
ff^moved by scLimg apart a period for reL;oous instruction under 
communal conuoJ, supervis ed by a sufficient number of Muham 
niadan insjiecturs appointed by the Ue[>artnient The number of 
MuhiiiTimadan inspectors need not be fixed by the hide bound method 
of one inspector lor each district, but should be allowed to vary 
freuly 111 accordance with the requirements of the localily from the 
siandpoiTil uf population Flie Moslem demand for such provision 
IS eminently just and rrasonable His religion is io a Miissalmau 
ill' actual, living reahtv So, loo, we believe, is his religion to the 
HMdii It IS to I he abiding .idvantage of both the communities 
lo that llieir younger gcner.ations are reared in an atmosphere 
ol reverence and faitli “ Patriotism ” and " Molheiland ” may be 
good rousing crics for corptiratc political action. But religion 
alone can educate the aflections and im[>art that unity lo individual 
life without which " Patriotism ” and " Motherland ’ are tiarrep 
superstitions Mussalmans, at any rate, cannot afford to let their 
children grow in an atmosphere of chance moralitj and convictions 
reared by accident 

Much, however, depends upon the miinnei in which they them¬ 
selves approach the problem of mass education .\s vie have said 
public opinion on the subject of compulsory primary education 
has grown enormtmsly in weight and volume, and the time is 
not far distant when the State will have to meet jxipular demand by 
definite and comprehensive action. It will be well for some 01 the- 
Moslem leaders to see the futility and irrelevance of their 
" warnings ”, and to set about in right earnest to organise the 
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educAtiOD of tl\e mass of their community. They canoot stem 
the onwaid tide even if they should It would be both right 
.and expedient if they take it at the flood, and move on 
False alarams and excursions which scared and unnerved 
them at an e 4 rly time of their educational history, would, if repeated, 
leave them once more stranded in the shallows of misery and 
impotent de 9 [Mir. We may understand .some of the apf)rehcnsions 
entertained by the Hon. Mr. Shaft and some other Moslem gentlemen 
in regard to some possible results of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill if pa.sscd into 
law. We, however, put to them one question . ^re they to stand aside 
and look helplessly on at the ever-broodcniitg stream of educational 
activity whicli is to carry its fertilising buiiiity to the lowest strata 
of Hindu society ? If wisdom learnt through past follies and failures 
om be of any use in making (irovision for the present and 
the future, we should have thought ihe Mussalmans would 
not repeat the folly of holding aloof from the educational 
facilities within their reach. 'Fheir attitude towards Western 
education at the time of its introduction in the country has 
left them a generation behind the Hindus in general intellectual 
advancement Will they commit a similar error again at the 
threshold of an era when mass education is growing into a supreme 
duty of the people and of the* State ? The Hindu leaders are truly, 
and in our opinion rightly, m earnest about the maltur They will 
• organise the elementary education of their community whether 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill becomes law or nut 'Fhey have the necessary 
^wealth, intelligence, and public spirit for the Usk Will the Mussal- 
mans remain sulking behind, wasting their energy in futile criticism 
of the measure, imagining ftnancial dangers and shivering by the 
side of the liogeys that their own indecision and weak conviLtiuns 
imvc reared ^ The time for criticism of this or that measure has 
passed. It is now the momcnl for decisive action, a nght psychological 
moment which will not come again 'I'he signiftcancc of the activi¬ 
ties of the Ihiniah Hindu Elementary Education League should 
not be lost upon them They should read in it a lesstm symbolical 
of the signs of the limes. An organised effort should be made m 
every province to extend mass education till every Moslem child has 
attained to rudiments of knowledge and tasted something of a Idc 
of sweetness and light To lad to do this would be an irretrievable 
blunder. Not (o recognise its weight and urgency would amount 
to a communal suicide 

Short Story. 

The Queen's Quarrel. 

Fiva days after the celebration of the Ramadan 'Id, seven hundred 
yean ago^ thu white lowers and golden domes of Delhi blushed 
under the crimson canopy of evening lu the narrow streets 
huiiianily bustled hithei; and rhuher, checked only m its progress by 
groups of talkers who gesticulated eloquently Eager curiosity 
was depicted on every lace, and oiio subject only seemed to iiuivur 
on every lip 

JTie wife of the Gnind Vuier was holding a reception Many 
such festivals had precluded ihis one, but none could oqual it in 
splendour ft wa<i even whjspsred that the Nautdi girls were vested 
ill robes of filmy silver, and, a. they honikd round the refreshing 
dnnks, sprinkled the guests with dust. 

Outside the palace gates thousand'^ of siwclators had gathered to 
witness the entry of the ladies’ gaudtly culounNl palanquins. Within, 
the great banquet hall bUued wi^ii a thousand lamiM. They re¬ 
flected Its frescoed walls, it.^ massive embroidered curtains, its 
gilded ornaments, and threw into relief the vista of Gothic arches, 
wt}ich supported its vaulted roof, and seemed to guard its lovely mis¬ 
tress- Youngi beautiful, she sat on her crimson cuibioo. the kmg 
black hail parted from lierlbrhead coiled like a sleeping snake behind 


her head, and vyuig with the jewelled dtidem which wiekthed her 
brow, her eyes flashed diamondsi and parted lips betnyed a string of 
pearls. CkMids of deep yellow silk, girdled with a soon of wqyphire, 
draped her figure, and almost hidden amid the silky bfllows, pheped 
the golden hilt of a dagger. 

Although veiled in smiles, on closer observation, it might be seen 
that a cloud rested beneath the jewelled brow of the hostess. Amid 
lhi!> garden of the choicest flowers of Delhi, the Queen of all was 
missing The mighty Empress hod promised to grace this gathering 
with her lovely presence, but time crept steadily on and brought 
no tidings from her. 

The anxious cloud of the hostess had thickened and spread 
Itself over her face, when a cry “The Queen * the Queen I Make 
way for the Queen * dispelled it, and the sunny looks returned. But 
only for a moment; fur immediately after they changed to dismay. 
Ushered by bowing slaves the Queen glided into the apartment 
and greeted the hostess Unjewelled and robed in a trailing gown 
of milky-muslin, her forehead carried no regal diadem hut the 
crown of flowing hair Like a pure white lily, amid the forced 
flowers of the hortinilturist's art, she received the homage of the 
glittering throng, then raising one hand to command silence, her 
voice mug through the massive hall, and was chorused by a thousand 
echoes iii the vaulted roof 

“ In a garb more beseeming a house of mourning than a 
festival, I am here amongst you. But if I carry no jewel on my 
person, I have yet brought with me a gem of priceless worth ” 

She hpckoiied to one of her attendants, who diMppeared, then 
led into the apartment a little frightened child Visibly he trembled 
in every limb Naked, but for a white cloth which bound his loins, 
he lifted his great dark eyes to his Queen, and prostrated himself at 
her feet. Bhe stooped and raised him. 

" What mother would suck the ruby from her baby’s lips, or 
steal the sparkle from its eyes, or the pearls from its mouth, to be- 
detk and bejewcl her person? But ye ask nio to do this. The 
nation are my children, and if I take their bread to buy my treasures, 
suuly 1 rob them of their rightful sustenance ?’’ 

>Vhile the Queen was speaking, the Visier's iady trembled with 
pent up i«ssinn Her hand gripped the hilt of her dagger. She 
had risen One golden slippered foot rested on the cushion, the 
other supported the weight of her leaning frame. Her attention 
was riveted oii the Queen. 

Conscious of the storm which was gathering behind her, the 
Empress turned and laid her hands on the other's shoulders. 

“ Sekina • Thou art also one of my chiidreo, and I disodorn 
my person that thou may be richer clad But, shapely as that 
neck IS, could it not be fairer gemmed with a circlet of love from 
the poor, and howevci majestic ttiat brow, would it not be moro 
queenly with a diadem of their blcssuigs ? " 

These tender words dispelled the rigc from Sekina's heart 
and the tears rose to her eyes. She caught the bracelets from her 
arms, and huiled them from her, then seizing the circlet on her fore 
head, she threw herself at her Mistress’s feet 

“Take them, take them,'’ she cried, “where thou leadest 1 
foliow " 

* • V * V * « 

On the evening of the twelfth anniversary of this celebrated 
banquet, the crimson tipped towers ol Delhi looked on a sadder 
scene. 

A cry of mourning, of sorrow, of despair came from the teeita- 
ing populace, os a solemn cortege passed to the Acre of God. 

“ Give us back our Queen t Oh, give us bock our Queen !" rose 
the cry of her people to the blood-red heavkm. But die cortege 
continued slowly onwards. 

Maa Musharruf-ul*^ojul 
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Flag for India. 

Th THE Editor of “The Comrade.' 

Sir, 

Why haa India no flag ? 

Small West Indian hlands have been given flags. Why has 
England’s Empire, India, been overlooked in this respect ? 

The Indian sepoys, British, and Rajas, who went to China 
at KUr time of the Boxer Rising, were ashamed to own to the 
soldiers from other countries, whom they met in China, that 
their native land, India, had no flag. 

It may be argued that this is a matter of mere sentiment. 
Bur no one needs to be reminded that the disregard of a legitimati* 
sentiment has, ere now, wrought untold disaster, whibt its 
righteous recognition is one of the surest avenues to niuLiial under¬ 
standing and sympathy. 

Such a graceful evidence of goodwill could not fail to 
impress favourably those turbulent spiriis in both countries, 
whose lack of inrigbt is a source of continuous n jnble. It would, 
moreovei, matenally strengthen the hands of the thousands of 
loyal native thinkers and leaders, who appreciate the advantages 
of British rule at the present juncture and who piaiefully acknow¬ 
ledge England’s honest attempt to cope with the inevitable difliculiies 
of her onerous task. 


Further, might 1 suggest, that the coming Coronation festivities 
ID IndU would afford a fitting opportunity for the gratification of 
•o jurt a desire on the part of maisy millions of our Indian fcllow- 
Fubjects. 

I* R. SCAICHEC.U, 


14, P»tk London 
4 tk /p//. 


Afember of the Umveisal 
AWt \ndCon^e\s 


Bdur Settlement and Muhammadan Nominees. 

To THE Editor or “The Comrade.” 

SiRp-*Setdemcnt operations have been going on 111 Behar for 
the Igit ro years (from the year 1890. During this period 7 outsider 
Settlement Officers and Kanungos were appointed as Sub- 
Doputy CoUecton as nominees of the Behar Settlement, and 14 Sub- 
Deputy Collectors working on the Behar Settlement were promoted 
to the Provincial Service as Deputy CoHectors on the recommendation 
of the Settlement authorities. It is an irony of fate that none of these 
^appointments went to the Muhammadan officers working ih the 
^^paitment The redpients of the above mentioned favours and 
distinctions were in the former case 5 Hindu Bengalis and 2 Hindu 
Bilutiiik ^ ^ ^ Hindu Bengalis and 3 Hindu Biharis. 

^ Bhhar Settlement has ton the very beginning been a dose 
piaserve for the Hindus, the Bengali element of oowse always pre- 
This has been, one is mclined to beli^ the chief 
genemUy the Muhammadan officers/did not think 
ll^wortb^heir while to join the depattinent in spite of the signal 


success achieved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ashbq Husain, Maidvi 
Mohiuddin Ahmad and Khan Sahab Blauivi Ahmad Ali Khai^ 
Deputy Collectors, the officers whose meritorious services were 
equally appreciated by the public and the Government. 

The aforesaid departmental nominations have, we are very 
very borry to note, always been made in utter disregard of the 
length 01 service and the quality of work of the candidates on 
the run. This has been a fruitful source of heart-burning and 
discouragement to the unfortunate officers over whose heads 
funiors of inferior stuff were allowed to pass. It was in this 
way that the dashing and pushful juniors successfully outstripped 
their seniors of sterling ments. 

We think we have raised our voice in time, and ore not " too 
late.” We are given to understand that over and above the usnid 
annual appointments, about a dozen Deputy Collectors and some 
20 Sub-Deputy Collectors will be appointed this year. The Cadre 
IS being increased One may reasonably expect that about one- 
third of these appointments will rest with the Director of the Depait- 
nieni of I^nd Records and the Board of Revenue Would it be too > 
much to ask that at least cne-tbird of these appointments must go 
to the Muhammadan officers working on the Behar Settlement? 
Would It not be fair and just to consider the Muhammadan clatua . 
and redress the long standing grievances of the depressed community ' 
even at the fag end of the Settlement operations in Behar ? 

A MuSSALMAir. 


Competition/ 

To THE Editor of “The Comrade.” 

SiR,—The other day to my utter surprise 1 found a leading 
article m the Bengalee welcoming the proposal of holding 
a Competitive Examination for two vacancies that have recently 
occurred in the Indian Finance Department. It is regrettable 
that the mischief, which the foresight and wisdom of that great 
Viceroy of India, Ixird Curzon, bad put a slop to, is again going to 
bv raked up. It was for political considerations that he did away 
with the mTarious Competitive Examination for high appointments 
undi^r the Government and 1 aiii sure he did it in the interest of the 
country which he governed so wisely and well To be a B. A., or 
an M. A. is no passport to high appointments. Burke says “ the 
temple of honour must be seated on an eminence.” 

Those who have had the opportunity of studying the character 
of the educated Indiana, will bear me out when I say that in nine 
cases out of ten the Indian graduates have proved themselves an 
utter failure. They have Uken the degrees by dint of labour, but 
they have been little mindful of character which forms the basis of a 
man’s career and whicli alone makes hiir a worthy citisen and a 
loyal and good public servant I strongly hold that at the time of 
flpixnnting men to high offices under the Government, the Govern¬ 
ment should firFC look to the character of the candidate and the sort 
of training he has received, and then his academical laurels should 
\mi referred to. Tn <.Uys gone by, both in England and in India, 
the trend of ibe Government had been to give more prominence 
10 breed than to pasture, and the result was that it always proved 
a successful method of conducting the affairs of the State without 
the Icut anno>'Bnce cither to the ruler or to the ruled But now that 
{loticy n changed and the change is for the worse. 

So long as the Competitive Examination was in force for appoint¬ 
ments in ilie Provincul and Subordinate Services it always gave 
prominence to undiscernable merits and thus gave nse to lots of 
mischief which tlie vigilance of that considerate Viceroy, Loidt^urzoo, 
at once detected and put an end to. 

That is my appeal to the Government through the mediuin of 
your paper, not to revive the dead old system of competition which, 
I am sure, will, instead of doing any good, do no end of harm to 
the country, the intereit of which the Government is bound to 
safeguard. 

S. A.K. 

* Vie rear we aie not in agreement with much that the enrreqxmdent siys, 
Ihcnigh we hive &uine sympathy fur his difficullies. We shoaJd snggeit hia 
reading oar views on the lat^ect of the Simultaneous Civil Senvw Competitioa 
expressed in our islae of Ibe iSth April. Ed., the Comrade. 
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I 

I On Paidk and Penabie>., 

) 

' Theme was nothing drastic, nothing forcible about the forms 
of punishment which chiefly appealed to Those in Authonty, when 
1 was atilJ an inmate of the nursery, and which 1 am to sup|)Ose 
contributed their quota to the formation ^of the character that I 
now boast. Far be it from me to allow^ these pains and penalties 
any measure of success in that endeavour, if one is to judge them 
^cmly by results. But 1 have always held them in high esteem, 
both for their perfect simplicity and for the undoubted mastery with 
which they obtained their immediate object The punishment may 
not, strictly .speaking, have fitted the crime—at least it htled the 
crlminaL Castigation, fine or imprisonment would have been, 
1 know, more easily endured, and therefore less effective than this 
admirable and artless system of punishment by boredom. U was 
nothing more than a forced pause in the headlong course of one’s 
life, the imposition of a period of inactivity, uneventfuIncss, and 
therefore intolerable dulness In later life it may well be that 
one would find it no great hardshi[i to have to sit for an hour on 
a chair and do nothing—indeed, 1 think there are days with most 
■ of us when we would gladly welcome such a programme were 
there anyone of a sufficient authority to enforce it. Hut it vias not 
ao then. And to be sent to bed an hour before one’s usual time 
would to many of us now l>u a luxury and a batisfaciion Then 
one regretted bittirly that one lost hour which could never be 
recovered. 

The punishment of sitting un chairs was derived, it may he, 
from the ancient institution of the stork<i. certainly it is related 
to it, in that one was thereby subjected to the jibe.v and sarcasm 
of the passer by If one had a brother engaged at the turn. 011 
any engrossing or exciting pursuit 11 whs natural that he should 
bring It into the room where one wax thus detained and •iprend 
it forth and gloat over it; while through the i)|)en wmdow 
came joyous shouts of freedom, hardly called for hy the 
tialuro of the occasion. And there one sat with set teetii and 
clouded brow, going through with it to the best of ones spoor 
abiKty, trying to concentrate one's cver-waiidering thoughts ujion 
some subject that would help the time to [lOss, trying above all nor 
to look at the clock ; but ever and anon one’s eyes would be drawn 
back to it by a dreadful fascination. The jaunty and casual an 
with wbirh one had taken up*one s position had barely outlasted 
the first five minutes: it had lifen lollowcd by a state of wriggling 
impatience that grew ever in intensity. Of couise a whole hour was 
a tremendous stsntcnce—I fancy it was equivalent to about thiee 
months' hard labour in later life—and no bird escaping from the 
fowler’s snare can have felt a greater relief and exultation than I 
when at lost the minute hand would cieep round again to it« 
atarting-placc and 1 could kick (he cliair away and srani|jer 
Ibrtb. 

To be sent to bed an hour before one’s tune conied with It a 
certain sting that added greatly to its inortificauon. It was not so 
much a question of it being before the usual time, as of it being 
before one’s younger sister. That Ms an indignity, an encroach^ 
meut upon one’s just rights, an infringement of the hereditary system 
which rules with an iron rod in every nursery. But quite apart 
from cliat it was tembie to have the day cut short. 1 like to think 
of that and to lemeoibGr that there was n time wlien every separate 
day was a special gift and a vast opportunity, when u was a poignant 
loss to have it even thuis curtailed. But on tbos« occasions when 
I was the victim of this sad experience there came at last to me a 
certain fortunate philosophy which was infinitely comfocting. F« 

1 fleeted that the sooner I was safe in bed and sound a&leep 
(and the two were almost simultaneous) the nearer I had come to 


To-morroir. In a way one might count the episodes if one reflected, 
calmly, as a 9^. For one was acti^y neaiiar by a whole 
hour than those others, still downstairsi to To-motrow. And 
splendid as To-day bad been it was never oompora fade withi 
To-moiTOw* 

The dreadful experience of silting on choirs reached its climax 
on a memorable Saturday when we had forgotten that one in 
Authority would return from the office early in the afternoon innr«id 
of after tea. I know not how it came about that the moated ttstle 
we hod built was allowed to degenerate into a pool of liquid mud 
or which of us it was that had conceived the idea of playing a new 
form of hunt-the-slipper in its horrid depths, but when the sport was 
at Its height the gate at the bottom of the lawn opened and we re¬ 
membered—that It was Saturday I We were caught, one might say 
with literal truth, red-handed. The sentences were very heavy, 
as was inevitable, and on the following afternoon, when they were 
carried out, every sitting room in the house was requisitioned, and 
for a silent hour each held Us wnggling victim on a chair. So 
fully was the available space occupied that one of us indeed was- 
relegated to the summer-house; and I, who was only “doing 
half an hour,” on (he theory that I had been led astray, had at least 
the sati.sfartion of adjourning there, when my own time was up, 
and making faces at him through the window. 

A sort of combination of these two forms of punishment 
was tned once, 1 remember, on a Sunday when we escaped from 
going to church by hiding in the rhubarb. It was not that wc 
objected to church in any special degree; it was rather that we 
could not resist the rhubarb, which at that time had grown long 
and rank and splendidly dense It was such a perfect hiding-place 
that we had only to find an adequate reason for hiding, and to 
escape from church did as well as any other It was splendid t& 
hear peo[i1e calling one’s name within a few yards of where one 
lay, when one could actually peer out and see their legs And 
when all was still we crept forth and began to wonder and discuss 
“ how long we would get ’ It was decreed that wc go to bed m 
the afternoon > But that as a punitive experiment failed of its 
object. It was an innovation, and therefore interesting It was- 
almost an adveoiure tn be in bed in brood sunshine, when one 
was quite well \ It was altogether 100 amusing a situatior to 
depress. 

But by far the most elTective form of punishment to which 
wc were subjected was the dread Apology. It is hard in later life—it 
is, 1 thuik, especially hard to newspaper editors and members of 
Porliainenl—to apologize. It is almost impossible, in my experience^ 
to a small boy. Well do 1 remember a hideous day of dark 
rebellion when this awful tash was put upon me. We had been 
throwing snow balls at a girls' school—naturally >—and one at least 
uf them had found Us billet 1 was adjudged the culprit, not because 
i was the eldest, nor yet because 1 had first thought of it, but because- 
1 alone had succeeded, where all hod tried, in bitting the mark. 
And that rankled deeply It ms decreed that I coll on the Hdy 
principal and apologize. For the rest of that day, and for much of 
the night that followed, I was tom and tortured by a strange- and 
mordant shame 1 shunned the rest of the company and 
brooded in seclusion. And then with a sort of wild onthinklng 
dash I seized my cap and ran, never stopping for a moment, 
till I had pulled the bell. In broken half-defiant tones I got 
It over. The lady, to my great surprise, made litda of it, and 
talked of the pleasure of snow-balling, and aiked me to stay to 
tea. 1 think she understood what I had been through. And 
I returned an hour later with a calm and eqaal4iDind But the 
incident had scored itself deep upon my fickle memory. I never 
now throw snow-balls at girls’ schook 

, ' I . 
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English Etiquette (or Rajas and Raises. 

Chapter II 

PaELiMrrfARiES ov Calling. 

WHBN you have deaded on whom to call, your first p/fort 
should be to procure a strong scraper wherewith lo scrape your 
maroon-coloured teeth on which rest several geological strata of 
lime and catechu which have made your half-hourlv 
delicious In extreme cases ot incrustations, arrange vith the 
nearest Garrison GommAnder for a (^omiiany of Sappers and Miners 
On no account chew a ^rht when calling, nor try to colourwash 
the walls and veiandah of your host’s house with superfluous 
catechu or pee/k 

Of course you bathe regularly , that is, with a glassful of water 
every day which just suffices to wet a raud-colourcd r/hotit or with a 
pailfiil once a week on Fridays Bui. if you ran mcreasc the 
tumblerful that day to a pailful or regard the day as an extra leap year 
Friday, your call is likely to be appreciated a little more than it 
would otherwise lie. But do not think of greasing the wheels ol 
Anglo-Indian Society or rushing in^o ii, like Tory measures through 
the House of I^rds, as if on castors, by oiling youiself like liie 
" oiled and c.irled Assyrian bull ’ or the heaven's annointcd Also 
rpfntin from using srtrma and ^aja/. Why paint yourself blacker 
than you ire ? I'de same applies to taiyo.i hail from CMidh 
As for scents, avoid the thirty-two nipee per tola for be 

asaured if you apply half a tola of it on your ample^person you 
w^ll be gmted by s volley of—sneezing* Your essences should 
not ^urn the live air sick," nor should you display v “ liarharous 
opulence joweUtaick." But whatever you do, don’t break one ol 
the chief Coromandnienis of Mr lY T. Webb. Don t wear Tail’s 
diamonds I 

or course^ dress is a gteat matter, for “ die ap]»arel oft proclaims 
the man.” But do no kt It prodsam the man too much. In other 
words, avoid weiring a Mott. At any rate, use stockings, and see 
that they ore not open lace-work such os in the slushy streets of 
London se ohm advertise dainties through the dirt" Nor Uy 
to^ adapt English ways of dealing with dress for Indian cloibes. 
For instaDce. Englishmen often turn up their trousers. Now. a JAoit 
Should seldom 1 )e worn—and never be turned up. And whatever you 
wear, let it not be so thin as to permit the colour of your skm to shine 
dirough* For in Indian authority on etiquette has said» “Remem- 
^ , bei^ nowadays your defects also shine through wit)i’ your colour," 

^ which is as profound as it is frank and Due. Boi this does not 


lustify you in following the fashion of manly Bengal where dusky 
dandies powder their faces. A bit of ebony rather sets off the milky 
whiteness ol the milli'iery, and one need not offer an apology for 
a scble face. But if not too thin the matenal of your dress should 
not be loo thick cither Thick silk which may well be used to 
drape doors and windows in your palace or Ivtht, or to cover chairs 
and settees need not upholster youi (lersun. Nor should quilted 
trousers be used even in midwinter. And on no account show your 
spoiling instincts bi ureanng a r Aof/i or alfft, waistcoat or pyjamas 
of stnped Blazer flannel * 

As fur the stylo of your dicss, avoid the ugly and mis-shapen 
cut for which a Poole or a Ranken may be responsible. No English¬ 
man likes iL—except on one of his own fashion-ridden nationality. 
You must fimcmbcr that, above all, you are a picturesque relic of 
an ancient civilization ( = a bizarre type of modem barbarism). 
And on nu account wear an Enghsh hat Such a claim of hamsari 
(” equality ol heads ") is incompatible with the eternal doctrine of 
Prestige. A I urban is indeed your besi head-gear, and it is the 
bigger half of your national costume, which, if the claims of the 
majority to decide all national aflairs bo conceded, is composed 
of a pocket birndkerchief and a luiban But if the hurry and 
bustle of modern life make the tying of a turban too dilatory 
a process and you must wear a cat), do not wear ial topee ot 
Fc/ The C T. D has strict oiders to take a periodical census of all 
such os wear thi.s emblem of Pan-Islamism According to on 
Indian w?:ter on etiquette, the Persian cap was less open to 
.suspiqon, but who knows that the Anglo-Kussuin Convention has 
not changed the convention in cajis as well The days of Che dopaili 
and ckaug^ythia ore gone The latter !S worn by English cooks 
with a modification, and the former is likely lo re-appear as a 
ladies’ bonnet with its crooked pins changed into those for¬ 
midable weapons of offence and defence known as hat-pTns 

The descent from the sublime lo the ridiculous is not so easy 
as from the head-gear to the foot-wear. The writer on male 
millinery slips down the protruding Little Mary of Rajas and 
Raises os easily os people slide down Avemus la pursuance 
of the Government uf India Resolution No. 514, dated 19th 
March 1868, a submissive Providence has ordained that, in view 
of “East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet," if a European shows his respect by baring his head, 
an Indian must show it by baring his feet! At any rate, a 
swadeshi shoe must exchange pleosantnes with the bearer and the 
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ck^aSf ID the venudah, iinlesi you leave it in your own carriage 
to have a chat with your syce and coachman. If you wish to 
gMdmi the heart of Mr. \V. T iVebb, then follow his directions 
^^The neatest kind of shoek to wear are patent leather or ordinary 
black leather shoes of European fashion mih elastic sides I" It is 
doubtful whether dancing pumps should be brought into the house 
and on to the rar|jct whereon your host’s temer passes the major 
portion of his canine existence, borne say that ^hoes worn by 
Indians should not rank with English dogs Others assert 
that it will be disrespectful to an article of bideshi manufac^ 
ture to leave it out while a swadesht owner walks in&ide But as an 
Indian writer on etiquette has observe^ pumps are an excel¬ 
lent footwear, for you can Ict^ them fall the moment the Lhurmo- 
meter of your host rises at the sight uf shod feet. 

m 

The same writer sayN that the handkcTrliicf must be white or 
red, or with a coloured border. What a pity no enterprising outfitter 
has thought of |Kicket handkerchiefs of the Union Jock jiattem' 
However, os he observes, " rAthe handkerchief is ^f linen or cotton 
it must always be white and rlean ” But it would be preferable to 
take not one but a do^n, /or it is not the eiisioni among Europeans 
to treat their curtains and table cloths as such. 

As for the umbrella, if it is presentable and such that others are 
apt to take it away, by pure mistake, m place of their own, you ran 
escort It into your host's house But C'anopics of State, and 
ordinary gamps had better be left with the Indian .<^ho€s outside l! 
has also been observed by careful observers that it is nut the fashion 
nowadays to carry laths ^ and as you arc neither a Chanktdar 
nor a Khulna dacoit or Midnapur |X)litician, no directions arc 
gis'en about an unfashionuble stick with which you are not 
likely to go oralling. 

It IS presumed that you do not belong to that v/uiety of [ler- 
eonages whose sphere of activity is the (ailO'ground and the stable 
In those cases you have no need ol learning etKjuette, for jockeys, 
tailors and necessitous subalterns must have put you through 
your paces already. Belonging to the medm^val type—which is 
between the modern hero of the polo-ground and hotel bars and 
the stately and unbending figure of ancient days that made 
bistory—it is presumed that, being one of the sloutesi loyalists, 
your figure does not lend itself cosily, nur fur lung, to a seat on the 
back of a frisky horse. You will therefore visit ihc saheh % in a 
stately equippage the motion of which provides you with the only 
form of exercise which you take. Rut remember that a ntedle.ss 
display ,of excellent horscHr&h may tempt the demands of 
Administrative Efficiency. It may also be added that it j.s not 
customary to use a Sute-("oRch for «:iich udks. And take care 
that the deficiencies of the harness arc not hastily repaired with 
the convenient nid of tasss or ban taken from the lower end 
of your syce’s charpo^ 

Wlien setting out on this tremendous and adi'cnturcua journey, 
do not forget to provide youraclf with a vi.<«iHtig cord. As Sir All 
Baba, has observed, in the meagre West it is or«*v a bit 

of pasro-board. But in the gorgeous East it is generally cal'od a 
dalh And—most imiiortant port of all your paraphamalia—forget 
not a wall-rillud purse fur bakhshish to the servants A General 
who forgets to arrange for his means of rommuniration is 
generally lust! 

i 

Petty Lirceny. 

(Bv Oun Snsa^i. Klkptouanjac.) 

(Motto.—” Wit is your birtfin^t, therefore steal it where- 
eoeiver you find it.”—A^wro/# 



Whin a fellow tells a girl he will love her always, eometinee 
both of them are young enough to believe it 


” Love your neighbour aa yours^f,” said the minister, with great 
earnestness. 

Thomas,” whispered the lady to her husband, who lived next 
door to a pretty young widow, “ come away. this is no place for 
you.” 


Said the Chivalrous Man, “1 can't think why women want 
their rights. Give me their privileges.” 

A politician wrote, " If we are to have these five hundred 
new peers, then I am attracted by Mr, Wedgwood's plea that they 
should be drawn impartially from all da&ses of the community. 
1 like to think of my housemaid, the Marchioness, announcing to 
my cook the Countess, that his Grace, the dustman, h&.s paid his 
usual weekly call." 

We SI10U1 n all try to endure our own troubles with the same 
odriilrable fortitude that has helped us to endure those of oui 
friends. 

Applican I “ I see you advertise for a windcw dressei.” 

Merchant' “ Yes. Have you had much expenence ? ” 

I arranged the window in the last shop I was employed at, 
and every woman who passed stopped and looked in." 

That's something like. You're just the man we want. By 
the way, what line was your firm m ? ” Mirrors.” 


'PuKKE is no time like the pleasant. 


“Whai’re ye cornin' home with your milk-pail empty for ?” 
demanded the farmer. “ Didn’t the old cow give anything ? ” 

" Yes,” 1C piled his boy nine quarts and one kick.’' 

At a certain age a woman begins to worry for fear she won't 
get married, and a man for fear he will. 

Dinkr , " Hi ' Waiter 1 This chicken is very tough.” 

Waiter. Very sorry, sir, but when we came to kill it we 
couldn’t catch it, so at last we had to shoot the bird as it fiew on to 
the housetop.” 

Diner- “Confound you, waiter! You must have shot the 
weathercock by mistake ” 

.Strange it is that the more a man cares for a woman the more 
he resents a similar tendency on the part of any other man. 

The doctor stood by the bedside and looked gravely down at 
the inv-alid. 

’’ 1 cannot hide from you the fact that you are veiy ill," be said. 
“ Is there anyone you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” said the sufferer, faintly. 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Another doctoi. ’ 


Man wears clothes as a defence ] women for the purpose of 
attack. 


Mrs Braid- “What will you do if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taxes the breakfast uble?” Mrs. Allan: “Take my 
breakfiut in bed.” 


Ladies, like soldiers, must keep their powder dry if they 
would escape missing fire. 

Trembling FfeliALx (to sixteen^stone policeipu); ^ Sky, ski 
wouM you come to my house and speak to my husband ?. I don't 
want you to take him; 1 just want you to frighten bim.^, 

“My good womans” was the lefdy. ^ was takai 

on the Force to be a scareciow^” 
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NOTICE. 

When wrihng tke Afanagrr f/east 
fuote ifOUf Rioter Number^ but nnt 
C — SQ6^ which is the number nf the 
paper m the fast Ofice. 

We wouM request our subscribers 
when they do not receive their paper 
to complain to the Ihutmaster-Genera I 
of their Circle^ and inform us also 
that a complaint has been made 
Tke date of the missing issue should 
he given in every case. A postal 
complauit does not require a po^fage 
stamp, if the words Postal Com¬ 
plaint^' are written on the envelope 
No missing number will be supplied 
free of charge unless complaint is 
made within a week of the date of 
mui 

THE MANAGER 


Wanted 

Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to —The eSCanager. 


Wanted 

Applications for the post of Medical Officer in the 
M, A.- 0 . College, Aligarh. Men of European qualifications 
only need apply now. Initial pay will He Rs 200 per mensem 
and lodging free. Further particulars and information may be 
obtained by correspondence Applications with testimonials to 
reach the Honorary Secretary, Aligarh College, by the 
15th September, 1911. 

9.9-11 


Muhammadan Youths ' 

DeBirous of obtaining aervice in the ^ 
East Indian Railviray should apply to 
the underaigned. They must be in- >■ 
telh'gent, not over si, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance In their applications j 
the candidates should state their quali- 
ficaUons and age, and should furnish 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability 

S. M. SHERIFF, 
Bar.-al-Law, 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League, P 
58, Txiwer Circular Road, Calcutta. | 
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Urdu TnnnUtion of Prof. VamMry'i 

Wertem Gdtnre in Eutarn Lnndi 

(Dexjk Til) with Portmits of Prof. VunWry and 
li. H. The Aga Khan to whom the book is ^ 
dedirated !iy -ZAi^AR OMAR, B.A. 

». 

Price Re. 2 . 0 . 

To be had at — 

Tlw Duty Book Depot, Aligiik. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 

By 

Ifr. Moanam AK, BA. (Oiod.), Bar.-^-Lau, 

tnhsm of Roatti ud Engliik Lnw 
•t Ac FUia Uw CoBofc^ BanUpon. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To he had of— 

The Office of "The Comrade," 

Ripon Stne^^CilciltB. 


Back Numbers 

I 

M 

Of the Comrade, if available, can be sup- , 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue. If 200 
applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 
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OR 

The Poetic Works 

or • 

Monlana Mohamed Ismail 

Or THE Department of Public Instruction 
IN THE United Provinces. 

The Oriontil PnUishing Co., Orient Honie^ MoomI, 

Have pleuure m annoandiig that eight tnnns per copy sold 
will be allotted to the MMem University Fund (iciii 
sand July until 31st December 1911. The fint edition will 
soon run out. It is hoped the lovers of these priceless gemi 
of poetry will take advantage of this oflet. 

Cloth Binding • Re 24 ). 
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Tkn Manager will 6e much obliged if thn^e of our fenders »•/' 
have h^en recemn^ copter of this paper an spcf imern niil kmdfy 
not^ fvkciher they wish to huome subMnber\ or not 7k^s i? 
iAfluHe to ash that we feet sure they wiit comply with the Manager's 
ri^uest 

We are happy to say that we are now m a pmttftitto supply 
“ Ike Omttade to Muhammadan students who apply to us dwing 
the month ef September eU the reduced rate of 2 fveiy three 
aumths paid in advance and to nm-Moslem students at the still 
/4WW ratatfRs. 3 ev^ six mnuihs. 


The Week. 


. A. 
V' . 


1i.ibov UflKit. 

Mb. i.LOVD GcOiA^'ia laying the foundation-stone of a chapel 
' te Glanorgawihire on the 29th August, mode a speech in which he 
;; saM that a frave of impatience with die harshness of the piesent 
:«0}(»0ffiic, condition^ was tiwe^pibg over the country. Multitudes in 
Of .grinding tosl, w 4 e unable to ke^ body and ^1 together, 
. -i^o^anr enjoyed a i(i|WabuiHbnce( ynleai the^antry set it 
the ftipdejnent^t (aosw of the labour,onnsi^ the next 


V-^ flu;* I 


Unioniil Party 

Kei^ivino to :i correspondent who pointed out that numerous 
niuinbcrs of the Unionist Associations were resigning uwuig to their 
dissatisfaction regarding the Veto B-11 affair, Mr. Austen Chamber. 
f.ain has replied urging loyalty to the party and asking for work in 
extending and fiopu Ian zing its organization 

Further changes at Unionist Head-quarters arc announced 
Lord t'aniuhar becomes Treasurer, .Sir George Vounger, M P, Chief 
Organizer in Scotland, and Mr. Hayes Fisher, M P, Provincial 
Whip 

International Situation. 

In a ipmtii At Hamburg on the jjth August the Gernun 
Eiii|K;roi Siiid “ W c must not wonder a* the upward movement ol 
our iruclc causing inrcmvemeiice to many parties in the world, Still 
competition in commerce is wholesome for states and peoples. 
TheGciman people have provided for the protection of out trade 
by the Navy which is developing If 1 understand the people of 
Hamburg ariglil, it is their opinion that the Navy should be further 
strengthened, m that wo cat, be sure that nc‘ one can dispute us the 
place in the sun which is our due " 

The German Kinperors speech at Hamburg is variously 
•nteipretid by the German Press os a "peace speech ” and a " navy 
speei.h. *1 litre is lencwed agitation in favour of an increase in the 
Navy An anirndiiienc to the Navy I,jw has long been expected as 
one of the res’dlx of the Morocco crisis The sijcech is consequent¬ 
ly itgarded .is the official inauguration of this amendment. On the 
other hand n view of difficulties from the standpoint of domestic 
politics, xheit is no deflnitc indication of any further increase at 
[iresent 


'['here IS tremendous excitement m the German press over an 
interview which appears in the Vienna AVwc /•rete P^esie, with. 
It is alleged, a British diplomatist criticizing Germany's policy. 
The Gciman [lapers ascribe the interview to Sir Fairfax Cartwright, 
British Ambassador in Vienna, whom, together with the A^ate 
Ihtie Pttsse, they vehemently denounce. 


Sir I'airfax Cartwright has disavowed the interview apjiearing 
in the Nnit Frcie Preset, which, however, has led to a renewed 
outburst of Anglophobia in a section of the German press, which 
has for some time been representing British interference as the chief 
obstacle in tlic way of a Franco^jerman agreement 


The interview m the Ntue Pteie Ptesse has snifted the 
centre of interest to tha Anglo-German situation. It is widely 
believed in Germany that there is something like a connection 
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between Mr. Lloyd George's speech on 22nd July, the interview in 
the Ntne Frtie Pirtwt^ and the German Kmpcror's reference to 
the further increase of the fleet. 

M. t^aillaux, the French Premier, speaking at Mamers Sarthp, 
said that the entire cITons of France were directed towards iht 
maintenance of peace, but il must be an honourable j^eacc 
safeguarding the dignity and rights uf France 

It lb stated in Belgium that in vjiew of Llio fajlinral yiLuation 
all Engineer officerb nn furlough have been iirgenlly lecalled and 
that a class of reserves is being inohiji^d 

The preliqiinary investigation into the rirciimstances of 
' Mr Bertrand Stewart's arrest at Brenmn 011 a charge of espionage 
has been concluded and the prisoner has been renmveil to l^^ipsig 
for trial 

A German officer named Schulte was ''harged on the sSth 
August at PlymouLh with espionage The case was heard (lublicly 
Gounsel for the prosecution alleged that Schultz endeavoured to 
obtain iiiformation regarding the opinion of Naval oflicers on the re 
suit of a war in which France and England joined against Germany, 
and the likelihood of war breaking out a& tlie result nf the Moroccan 
dispute He also endeavoured to obtain information regarding 
the conlingi ammunitioning and general movemMils of the British 
Fleet. It was shown that Schultz, entertained lavishly on a house¬ 
boat on the river Y^alm. Mr Duff, a Solicitor, and Mr Tarran, 
another resident, gave evidence sialmg that Schull/ had .iiranged 
to tpay each of them fifty pounds per nionth to obhiin answers to 
definite nuostions on Naval matters. They commiimcfilcd with the 
Police and their answers were furnished in accord with Police 
mstructiona The correspondence lietween Schultz .11 id surne 
person in Rotterdam has been soi/ed transmit ling money and asking 
for the source of information whether it was in Admiral, senior or 
junior officer, and jiomting out that the reserve officers were of :in 
use, because they had no access to the official iiaper^ which 11 
was stated must he secured at all costs 

Finland. 

Tne latest step in the gradual Kussilication of hiiland is the 
annexation by Russia of two coniniuncs in the Fiiinish Province of 
Viborg. The reason advanced for the annexation is the necessity 
for placing the environs of *<1 I'etersburg under a single inihiary 
jinixdiction. Moreover, it »s stated the t urn mu ncs in qoeaiion had 
become the base of anti-Russian revoluhonaiy activity 

Turkey. 

Rrutch’s Agency .states that Great UriLain has made no m ^ 
proposal wjili regard to ihe Baghdad Railway -inco tlic Note lu 
Turkey in July last which had reference, mie^'-alvu to cipial intt-r- 
national financial participation m the Baghdad Persian Gull iicction. 
The Turkish reply 10 the Note has not yet been luccivcd Negotia- 
lions are still in progress in Constantinople 

A Constantinople telegram rsays, —A condicL has on ren belweci: 
ihr War Minister and the Finance Minister owing to the lattei's 
insistence on a reduction m Military c edits ^r.d iupcrvisluii of 
disbiirsemenis on the control of which the ex Kinanre M mister 
David Bey also inu.xied 

*The Heir Apparent has embarked on the cruiser 
on hia way to Berlin wheie i.e will nttentl <1 review at the Kaiser’s 
invitation. 

Morocco. 

It is understood tliat M. JJcb (jimbon, French Ambassador 
ill Berlin, and the French Governmeul aie prt^paring a tirogramme 
4>r negotiations with Glitnany, the gist of which wdl be communi¬ 
cated to Sir Edward Grty- 

Tbe French press now displays s calmer tone and Is uniuiinious 
that the situation is not to be regarded as grave ]t is reported 
that France is prepared tD make further concessions provided that 
Germany’s recognition of her position aud rights in Mbrocco is 
Absolute. 


^ SeptembtirT 

Reuter s agency learns that flie era of conversations on thg 
subject uf Morocco will be succeeded neat week bf what may be 
regarded as negotiations, both France and Germany, knowing what 
is likely to be ofliered and given in return. 

The Pans Guvernment ha.s unanimously approved of the ins^ 
tructions given to M. Jules Gambon, French Ambassador tc 
Germany, by the Foreign Minister regarding territnr'ial compcnsalion ^ 
to Germany in ihc Congo in exchange for absolute recognition , 
uf France's rights in Morocco 

Herr Vun Kidcrlen Waechtcr and M. Gambon were to resume 
iheir meetings on Thursday. The report that M. Jules Gambon, 
French Ambassador in Berlin, is drawing up a draft agreement 
IS confirmed It is being elaborated with the full knowledge of 
the German standpoint Consequently it is presumed that the 
German demands will find recognition therein. 

The French pic-ss 's optimistic over the latest phaiz* in rht 
Franco German negotiations it is believed that Germany is not 
entirely .satisfied with France’s ofier of comiiensatioii, but <t 's hoped 
that diflenmces will soon disappear. 

'I'he more influential ol the German jiapers are moderating 
their tone in reference to the Morocco question They agree with 
their French collGague.s that even if negotiations have broken down 
there is no fear of an immediate collision 

'I'hc newspapers of Pans and Berlin arc sanguine of a seult ' 
meiil of the Moroccan dispute as a result ol Franco-German 
conversations They agree iu believing that Germany will concede 
h ranee a free hand in Morocco and state that the only quc«'lion < 
lemaining is the extent of the lerntonal compcnsalion of Germany 1 
in the Congo 

'Phe V lenna juuriul FremdenblatU the organ 01 the Foreign 
Office, hails with keen salisfacMoii the Russn German Agreement as 
sirenglhening Russia s lelations with Geriimny, the loyal ally of 
Auj'iii.i The ixipci considers that the Agreement is polilirally 
iiiipoilanl as il will lie beneficial to Germany in her difficult imsitum 
in rfkition to Morocco ntguliations. 

The Boilm t orrcspondenl of the Frankfurtfr Zainn^, who 
IS regaidcd as an inspired source, slates that France has prepiirocl 
A draft ol A troity with rclerence to which it may be assumed she 
will find assent nn all the main [loints. ’.he correspondent declares 
ihttl Lhf MoroccAn afliiir is now approai hing a iieaceful solution 
satislying lo reasonable people and that the cimclusion of tht 
nei;otiations may be Umked for within a reasonable time 

IJiiciisincss IS cxpressr.d in Madrid at the prospect of Fnijcr 
u 111 Aiming a prociTtorale over Morocco. 

Herr Von Kederlen W,iec:hter was staying at Cbamonix. In rhe 
interview with the repn'SenLative of Fc^o dc /brts the miniiiter 
Slated that he was convinced that there would be an afiiicahle 
seitleneni of the Morex'can question between France and Germany. 

M Canibom, French Ambassador to Great Briiaui, returned 
T undon and had a long conference at the Foreign Office. 

A iKHly of Moors is reported to have auicked h Spanish 
surveying parly at Mellilla and killed four soldiers. 

Perna. 

A Mk^SAf.K jto the Times from 'reheran indicates that thvi 
Bakhtiari leaders, who arc nominally operating aguitst thjB ex-Sh|di,* 
appear to be more aoxious to seenre the huge sums which are 
being granted for military operation^ than to cone to grips with 
the enemy. 

<A message to the Timis from St PeteTfbatg states that 
Persia has entered into foujfarUrs with ^Russia Qii^the subject of ; 
Major Stokes’ appointmerU which ngy 1 ^ iCt a ^ 
settkment of the difficulj^. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Zirt) 

An EngUsh official of the Indo-European Telegraph Company 
hife been attacked and robbed between Kashan and Ye/:d. 

News from Shiraz, dated lolh August, says —The Governor- 
General, Nuam^sultana, has been re-appointed and is considered 
to have scored a decisive victory over the matter of his temporary 
snpersession Reports from the districts continue to be most unsatis- 
lactoiy and large thefts of opium have been made in the vicinity 
of Pars, but Pars itself has not been yet attacked. 'I'lie people 
generally seem to think that if Muhammad AH regains the throne, 
a bnghter em will begin for Pars. There is a strong feeling 
that the Mejliss has shown itself quite incompetent to govern 
the country. 'Fhere has been resumption of nightly firing between 
the KashgEis and the Kawamis, but nothing comes of it except 
occasional casualty and a great deal of discomfort It is rumoured 
that the Solat is coming to Shiraz and that he is close at hand 

Opium in Ckina. 

It is understood that Great Britain’s ossenr tu ilif' request that 
the importation of Indian opium into Manchuria, Szechuan and 
Shansi shall be prohibited will follow tlie issue of a rescript 
announcing the total abolition of cultivation in these provinces 
There is an agitation for a similar prohibuion in ( hili, bukien 
and the other provinces 

IndiaB Gicketeri* 

OwjNo to rain the match at Brstol between the Induing and 
Gloucestershire began in the afternoon Gloucestershire, which 
went in first, made 252. Warden look eight wickets for ji The 
Indians repbed with 364, Mcheromji pul together 102 by enter 
piising cricket. He was batting for two hours and gave no cliance. 
His score included fifteen fours Slnvram scored S8 and Salam-ud' 
din 50. Gloucestershire scored 379 runs for the loss of six wickets 
in tbeir second innings They then declared Roberts made 
i<;o not out and Jessop 79 The Indians made 74 for "ighl 
wickets and thus succeeded m drawing the match 

The following are the chief battuig and boiling averages of 


the All-India team — 

innings 

Runs. 

Mistri 


V 33 

Kanga • - 


=9 73 

Meheromji 

- 43 

53 

Bowling •— 

\Vickcts 

Runs 

Balu 

. 114 

1S Su 

Warden 

• M 94 

£0 ^7 

i^lamuddin 

/3 

= 4 =4 


The Jww, reviewing ibe recent cour of Indian Oirkclers, 
aays u is clear that the programme arranged was b/o 
The papci adds, however, that the tCiici was unfor'Anatc^n so r^r 
that Mistn, admittedly its best bat was unable to parMcifiare \n 
jiiure than three matcSies. 

bcveml of the memliers ot the Indian cricket ream who 
are )ttsl completing their tour in Engisrd are reUnung by 
the P- and O. S.S. Macedmza, due at Colombo on the 
15th September. As already stated, say^ ihe Ceylon 7 'imeA, 
the team have been invited by the Sinhalese S.(j to visit I'eylon 
AimI play a few matches there 11 they are unable to Acccqit the 
invitation they will doubtless tranship from the A> 4 ace 4 oii\a at 
Aden for Bombay. 

Deatli of die bfiauBL 

KiTfO George has telegraphed his heartfelt sympathy and 
^doloice to the Resident to be conveyed toH.H. the Nizam’s 
ftmily tad hia aon owing to the death of His Highne^. A similar 
fttim the Secretary of State and other noffierous wires, 
on^of wliich was from Sir Charles Beyley, were received. 


The newspapers pay a tribute to the late Nizam of Hyderabad, 
deplonng the loss to the Indian Goverment of a faithful ally. They 
draw special attention to the Ni/am’s enlightenment and ability. 

The Delhi Durbar. 

It is officially announced that 111 consideration of the scarcity 
and drought prevailing m certain parts oi India, the King has 
approved of the curtailment of the programme of the Durbar by 
which the Military Manceuvres will bo abandoned and the number 
of troops in al tendance reduced. 

High Court at Dacca. 

The Timcii devotes three-quarters of a column in a promi¬ 
nent |x>sitiun to argument in favour of the creating of a High 
Court at Dacca lu siibniitlcd to the .Secretary ol Stale by the , 
All-lndia Moslem U'aguc before the High Courts Bill was passed. 

Judiciary oE India. 

A CQRKEsroNoiLNCL OH the "Judiciary of India’ has been 
sUhed 111 the Up to the [iresent it i.s anonymous with the 

exception of a letter from Mr. Mackariiess reverting to police abuses. 

A currespendenC on the 291)1 August calls attention to the fate 
of Mr Weston whom he describes as the scapegoat of the 
Midna^Hjre case, and urges that (he mattci should be taken up 
in Parliament. 

The AboTB. 

In conni<C l ion with the pruiecied Abor exfiedition, it is suited 
tlrnt according tu local re|iortb, the young warnun. of the Abors are 
Ijrnt uiN)ii .showing fight when tnc eipcdiuon moves into their 
country The headman ol the Kebong village, whicii shared in the 
massacre ol Mr Noel Williain.sun’$ (laity, nas been deposed as he was 
considered Lou old to lead in a var I'wo brothers, named Ixmigali 
and lAimbeng, now exernst command m Kebong and Khoinsing, 
and they have induced the headmen of alieui a dozen other villages 
on the right and left ol the Dihong river to join them in their 
pr(^piiraiions fur resistance Ji is staled that the posses liave been 
bluckeil by breiistwoiks ol l>.g Uccs that have been fitted mid placed 
in position, while long stockades have been built 01 typical Abor 
pattern i'hese are masked by big stones and are backed 
by trunks of gietn liees, ilie gaps ociug filled in with thick 
tilaniam stems, the idea being to make them shellproof. inside 
the stockades water troughs have been made, the Abors con¬ 
sidering that shells, which do not bu'^l, tan be rendered harmless by 
being thrown into the water. The Kebong and Khuiiising men are 
sending boascful niessag^-s to the Abors living in the foothills to the 
sou ill ul the gieai range through which the Dihung j>a.sses They 
di.: asking why while sepoys are nut being .seiii up, as their glory r>f 
kiilng iheir enemies will be increased, it appears lhat fur every 
white man killed a hen is saunlired and gieat rejoicings take place, 
wliLii^s in case ol an Iriduij soldier or coolie a chicken or a pig is 
merely ofluri'd up 

Thf Aehr Murder 

'J'he prclniiinary Magtsienal enqiniy into tnc Ashe inurdci 
and'I inneveUy conxpracy ciises cunchidcd on the 29ih August, 
.^.ml Ml A 'laiupoe, ICb, Head quarters Divisional Magistrate, 
has committed all the aciused, iourtein iii number, to the tSpecial 
Tribunal 01 the High Court The High Court has fixed iheiitli 
.'September for the trial ol the case. rhere arc 85 witnes'^es for the 
prosecution and it is cxiiecled the trial in the High l^ourt will 
occupy a tiioiiib to six weeks. 

Vk.nkateswaia Aiyui of Punalore, a weil-to-du Brahmin private 
vakil of Punalore, and Dharaniaraja lycr of ShencoLiah, a Brahmin, 
two of the alleged cun'^pirators had committed siiidde before 
proceedings were oistitutcd against ihem.^ The former killed him¬ 
self by cutting his throat and tnc latter by taking poison. Venka- 
ceswaxa Aiyer was removed to the Punalore Sircar Hospital where 
he made a dying declaration to the eftect that he merely attended 
one of the secret niecungs ol the con.spirator:> and tried to put 
an end to himself owing to fear. 
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items of News 

Thk Nizam died at i2'3o at noon on the a9th August His 
HighneM was taken suddenly ill on the aSth August and became 
unconscious during the afternoon. Colonel Pmliey, British Resi¬ 
dent, went to Folaknama Palace at midnight as also Colonel 
Orakc-Brockman, Residency Surgeon A number of medical 
officers, the Prince and all the rhember<; of the family and the 
Hyderaljad nobles of Slate remainf^^ in aitendance 

'fhe news of the NizarnS death went (ike a flash through the 
capital and Secunderabad, the people being profoundly shocked 
at its dramatic suddenness The fact that he mas even iM was 
known to only a few the highrr officmls All the ofliiers, 
institutions and shops donn to the smallest lu/ar were immediately 
closed and the l^.uropcan lirnis draped their premises 

'J*ho following telegram lias been sent In the Kesident at 
Hyderabad by the Private Sccrclaiy U> flis Kxri'llency the Viceroy — 
*'The Viceroy has heard with deep rtgrcl of His Highness the 
Nizam's sudden death and desires you to convey his smceie con¬ 
dolences and heartfelt sym^rathy to the Ni/am’s family in the very 
ud loss which Ivis bcrallcn mil only themselves luit also the 
Indian l£in(iire " 

The following press ronirnuni(|ur was issued at iijinila iii 
ronaequcnce of the death of His Highness the Nizam“ Hie 
dance which had been arranged to take jilacc at Viceregal Ijodgc 
was countermanded by order of Ihe Viceruy 

The remains of the laic Ni/ani were interred in Mecca Miispcl 
at midnight on ihe 29th August, according to annent rusiom, all 
the principal nobles Ixjiiig present On the morning o( the joth 
August the .jsili Battery RPA iired a salute of ji guns iii 
SecundcralNid. On the jist August H.s Highness the ucw Ni/arn 
drove in stiito with full escort to the Panrh Mohalla l^nlact, where 
Ihe Resident otficially offered f.iindolciirv'. A Moghlai Durbar was 
held Hubsequently His Highness the Nizam, who said 1 simply 
step into the shoes of my father,” has retained all the peisonal 
officials of his late father 

King Oeorge has approved the granting of the title ol Hls 
Highness to the Kaja Mctda, eldest son of the Raja of samwak, 
with precedence after the heirs of kiuhan Princes 

Mr A. Yubuf Ali, (* 8, hit> been phiced on 9{)erial duty in 
the Finance Department tor ime nionih 

Modality from plague in India during the wrn^k ending igth 
August was 1,427 Litres resulting in 1,002 deaths In the iirovincos 
the deaths were as follows --Madras 2?h, Bengal 10, United 
Provinces il5, Punjab 14, Burma 33, (Vinral Provinces 53, Mysore 
526, Hyderabad 77 and Central India .2. No mformation has 
been received about the Bomlvay Vn'sidency 

A Moslem Press Assurintion has Wen stalled with htad'juar 
ters at I^hore and the conductors of mo'll Muhamimdan iu.^ws[m.[-h ri 
have already ^ulnod the hotly U*- objects ao* to promote loyalty 
to the Government joid to foster irnty uud ro ojifraLon among 
themsftlvc'^ so as to obviate all conflict ol opinion nn nuittis of 
Importance, a-'d also to concert miasurcs for adertuaielptotecMnn of 
Muhammadan interests, and Snail) to act .is mieiprcter between 
(rovemment and the Moslem preus 

A Press Act modelled on British Indian tines has recently been 
enacted in Baroda Tc has not lOused iluit |>opular discontent os 
it should and migl*l iiavc done, Tha Rill aas introduced in Council 
by Mr Manubhai, the Ijcgot Kcmcmbranrei stated that 

the material changes in the existmg law intended by the measure 
were only two, namely, the introduction of 4 provision empowering 
the Durbar to confiscate books proscnlied by the British Govern¬ 
ment and the extensi^ of the scope of the measure to wrliiogb 
in books in addition to articles in newspapers and magazines. 
AH die five elected members vehetnenlly opposed the Bill aod 
urged that no necoasity hod arisen in the State to legislate In this 
direction. At the conclusion of the debate, Mr. B. L Gupta, 
Acting DewaPi gave hrs reason os to why the Bill should be 
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passed The gist of his ai^goment was that the BOtoda Durbar 
could not but fo^id the wake of the Supteme Gowtunent 
in the matter 

The Maharajah of Patiala, Captain of the IndUn Cricketevs, 
accompanied by his suite, which included Major Mistri, also one 
of the team, arrived ir* Bombay on Friday week the P. aztd O 
steamer Oceam, The Maharajah, who is now better, was 
warmly greeted on arrival by a few friends and proceeded to the 
Taj Mahal Hotel, where he put up for the day. The Maharajah, 
seen on Fnday afternoon, prior fo his departure by special train- 
from the Colaha station for the north, expressed satisfaction 
with the results of the tour, which, he said, was to be judged 
not merely by the totals of wins and losses, but by the educotioml 
value to rndian cricket The Maharajah is iinfeignedly sorry fhAt 
he was unable tn tur'i out oftener for the side which he look 
Home in such good hopes. Major Mistri endorsed what was 
said 111 Friday's Times *jf Tndta ^—thsLi had the team been more 
favoiirabiy placed as regards fixtures (their opening matches were 
played against the finest playing .sides of England), a different 
talc might have been lold. Ht said he had no doubt that the 
fixtures of nanits against the teams of the calibre of Oicford 
And Cambridge Universities and the M.C.C, had the effect at 
the outset of iinsettling the side, and their true form was becom¬ 
ing apparent now that the spell of ilMuck had been broken 
Two bowlers from the north, Manekchand and Noor Ilahi, were 
also much missed, and their presence would often have proved 
irivalusblc He questioned, however, whether a stronger or more 
representative team could lia\e been got together to go to 
Great Britain 

In a letter to the Th^tmuphul^ Mrs Besant writes from 
fxindon that she saw Sir James Dunlop-Smith to whom she confided 
the great wish felt that II. M. the King should hy the foiiiidatum- 
stone of the two Indian Universities On her way to Manchester 
she liimhcd wiUi Ixird anJ Liuly Mirto. Half an hour's talk before 
lunch sho\sed that their keen and loving interest in Indian affairs 
wfli not a whit abated, and Mrs. Besant has their warmest good wishes 
for an appointment at the India Office with the Marquis nf Crewe, 
The decision as to the granting of a charter for the University o^ 
Benares is soon to be given, so that there may be time to ask H M. 
the King tn lay the foundAtiun-scoiie. If be will do this ^or the 
Ali<arh mid Benaies Universities it will carve his name deejiJy in the 
hearts of his Indian subjects and no more wclcorne Coronation gift 
could be mode by the King and Queen to theii people. It would 
rouse a (las^ion of loyally in the hearts of the adherenLs of ih^ two 
grcal religions who would feel that iheir Emperor has blessed their 
faiths. The id.*a of the Un’'\Oi«iity has gripped the imaginatioD of 
the Indian people and its realisation a'dl cause widespread joy. 

At the High School hall, Dhubn, a meeting for the purpose 
of colUctmg subsi:riptions for the Muhammadan University was held 
on Sundiiy last the a7lh instant- The meeting came to a close with 
the formation of a dutnct committee and a promise of Rb. ige uq 
the spot 

A large public meeting of the Muhammadans was hdid it 
Maldah*'oP Sunday, syth .\ugust, in connrtUoii with the Moslem 
University Foundation Fund. Mr. J. Vas, District Magistrate-kindly 
presided and expressed great sympathy witb the movement. Many 
Hindu gentlemen were also present. Maulvi Abdul Aria Kban 
Sahib, Mr Abdul Hakim, B.A, who had come from the Provbicia* 
Comniittee, Dacca, as the representative of the Hondravy Secrehuy. 
and Maulvi Mubmnmad Ismail Sahib delivered speeches in Succes- 
sion in Bengali and Urdu and expiaioed the objects of the Univer. 
sitT. The audience appeared to be very much Inpreasdd and gsm 
enthnisiaam iirevmiled. Over four hniUM nipeei me tealised 
in cash and about two hundred more promised on Die spot A 
District Committee was then foenyed in order to cacry on 
work systematically and the nieelii« diapeited witb^A veie of 
thanks to the chair* 
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Who could have foreseen that, while we were appealing to "the 
splendid generosity of the Premier Prince 
The Pauing o( the of India ” for help to the Moslem Univer- 
Niian. sity, the angel of Death was already hovering 

over Faloknuma Palace to claim the bubject 
of our appeal as his victim. His Highness Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, 
after a short and sudden illness, breathed his last on the sgth 
August Hie news of his death has caused intense grief and 
mourning to his loving subjects in Hydemliad, while all through 
this country and in England great sorrow and sympathy have been 
expressed at the passing away of one who was universally honoured 
for his personal qualities no less than for the unique position he 
held as the Premier Prince of the Indian Empire. The late Nizam 
dibcbarged his obligation as " faithful ally ” to the Surzerain Power 
with a heartiness and fidelity that had earned for him the undying 
gratitude of the British Government, and H E the Viceroy has 
rightly described his death as a loss lo the Indian Empire But 
apart from Kis having been an asset of great value to the Impenal 
Rule, in certain aspects of his {x.rsonalay he was in very fact a 
prince. In native kindliness of heart, in opeij hcarlcd generosity, 
IB sympathy for the sick, the needy, the helplc^A lie had hardly known 
a peer. Some, of the fine traditions of the Moghul f 'ouit, which have 
yet escaped the iconoclast and found shelter in places hke Hyderabad, 
lent lo the late Nizam their sovereign charm and dignicy His rule 
was marked with a liberal patronage of letters. Several poets, 
scholars^ historiiuii and men oi letters wtie rebrueij from want by the 
Hyderabad State that they miirhl devote thciuselvc. to their respec¬ 
tive vocations unhampered by necessity The ''harity of the late 
Nizam was prcverbially great. It is, ih^^uefori;, >ii no conven- 
cional tones that his people mourn hib loss. To rho Mos¬ 
lem community the tragic event is doubly sad, inasmuch 
06 it was to this generous Prince that they bad now turned their 
gaze ior a munificent liberality in the cause of Moslem education. 
VVfi have heard that the late Nizam had decided to doable the 
iinmial grant of the Hyderaliad State to the Angarh Colluge besides 
contnbutuig a i^iDCcly donation to the Uriiversity. It was not 
%ted tr» be that be should bless the great educational movement 
«pf his co-religionists with bis characteribtir generosity but his 
GCHeiigtonists bless him with their prayers. His mantle has 
now faHeo on Mir Usman Ali Khan, his son, whose filial declaration 
that be has “ stepped into the shoes of his fatlicr," is an earnest of 
hii desire to continue the traditions of his father and of his illustri- 
cm House. While tendering to him our heartfelt sympathy in his 
tad bereavement and wishing him a long reign of happiness, peace 
andbenefidenee, we may be allowed to hope that it will be pecu¬ 
liarly gratifying to him to carry out the lost wishes of his father. 
It is customary fot the Mo^mans to give away something in 
d^ty for the benefit of the soul of the departed. We may assure 
Hli Highness that no charity can be more graceful in ^ and abid¬ 
ing in its results than the help be may be able to giye to Moslem 
education. It w31 not only fittingly coromemorafe the love of 


learning of his lUustnous faiher, but be an mstrumeut of great benefit 
ciencc to thousands of the needy Moslems of to-day who hunger and 
thirst for knowledge, and to generations yet unborn 

Wr understand that a reorganization scheme for the Puliiical 
Department of the Government of India is 
Indians in the being worked out and is shortly to come into 

Political Department, force The scheme contemplates, among other 
things, a revision of the scale of pay and al¬ 
lowances of the stAflr With a view to raise it to adetjuate limits wliere 
iicrcswry Wc hope due regard will be paid to the prospects of 
Indians serving under the Department. They have to bear the 
brunt of the ministerial work, apart from the positions of trust and 
difficulty which they have ro fill while serving in foreign countries, ^ 
The Department lias hitherto held out to them v^ry poor 
prospects indeed. There is at present no graded list for Indiari 
servants, while fur those serving out of India there arc hardly any 
real prospects on winch they can rely Their promotions depend 
on luck or chance, and they nse or go down according to the status 
of the post offered tn Their past services in the Department, 

whether m India or out of it, is a record of success, of duties per 
formed under trying and difficult conditions. Just at present, when 
a sufficient number of educated young men of good families is forth 
coming, there is every certainty of greater success in their work under 
ihe Department if their prospects arc bettered, and their legitimate 
ambitions, as regards ^uiy, promotion and grade, satisfied. We have 
every reason to hope that the claims of Indians in these respects 
will be duly considered now that the 1 )epartnient has at its head a 
popular Secretary and a Viceroy who has risen to his present hifih 
IKisitiun by dint of service in the same walk of life 


Whmever their differences of opinion may be, Hindu journals 
show a remarkable unanimity when dealing 
The Moslem ^^th questions affecting the Mussalmans 

Press Aasociation. Those who have opportunities of perusing 
most iif these journals could not have 
failed to notice that if one of them expresses an opinion 
on any buch question, it will be repeated with slight changes of 
phraseology fruin Cashmere to Comorin and Calcutta to Karachi. 
We have liearJa good deal about the disintegration of Hindu 
society, and wc believe it to be the direct result of the caste 
system, which divides the commu iity into innumerable divisions 
and sub-divisions that can neither inter-dine nor inter-marry. 
But, paradoxical as it may seem, the unity of the Hindu Press 
about Moslem interests is also due to this disintegrating system, 
for the Hindu Press is owned, managed and edited by just 
a lew castes which have cither munupolised learning from the 
rArhc*^t times or have possessed a remarkable pliability in adapting 
cbcniiielves to the requiiemenls of their rulers to which they owe 
theii iiosition as Men of the Pen ( Ahl-i-qidam ) under the BnoMi 
Governmeni to-day as well as in the days o^ Moghul rule. It is they 
who form the bulk of the " educated " Hindus, and it is of them that 
the Congi;css is mainly composed. It is not the small number of" the 
miCToscopic minority " of " the educated classes ” that has so much lo 
be taken into consideration when discussing Indian questions, os ns 
more nr less homogenous composition and unrepresentative charoctti. 
In contrast with this is the social solidanty of the Mussulmans, 
impaired in India to some extent by usages resembling those o^caste, 
and the [>olitical variety, which sometimes leads responsible Moslem 
journals lo use even some of the harshest epithets in characterib 
mg those Mussalmans who may not see eye to eye with them. If 
the Moslem Press Association recently formed at lAhore 
induces its members to adopt a more generous attitude to¬ 
wards each other, we ore sure it will proU^ a useful body. The 
Association also aims at promoting loyalty to the Government, hut 
we do not know if any Association is needed for this purpose. We 
do not know of any Moslem journal which did not do it indivi¬ 
dually, and we doubt if the work could be better done by an 
Association. Another aim of the Association is to be Ihe meduuii 
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of (fOfflffluiiicatioa between the Government end condncton of (than to oppose to a sjmdicete of inleceettd diaoontent t snnalurum ' 
Modem joatnals. As our contemporary, the Obsrrvei, says, of unanimity. 

it^shfll^ld be easy to approach erring journalists through it and — * 

to improve their writings through their own agency.” This is Wv are extremely glad to announce that the Hon Sehebada 
a laudable object, and dc trust the Association will arrange matters Afltab Ahmad Khan, B.A. (Cantab.), 'Bamster- 

to that, no matter what the provocation from Hindu journals, The Bengal Mnham- at-Law, Trustee luid Syndic of the Aligarh 

Moslem papers will do nothing to rouse lussion or descend to madan Educah'onal College, and Honorary Joint Secretary of the 

the use of unseemly language. The need of such a selMenying Conference. All-kidia Muhammadan Educational Con- 

ordinance IS great in the Punjab, irr the Ga[ntal of which the Terence, has very kindly accepted the offer of 

Association will have its headquarters We do not know whether the Reception Committee to preside at the forthcoming session of 

many of our readers, who, like oiirsdves, earnestly wish to sec the Bengal Muhammadan Educational Conference, sriiich is to be held 

Indian journalism adopt a more persuasive and conciliatory, at (ilcuita on the 5th, 6th and yth October. The Committee very 

^ or, at least, a more dignified tone, know the nature of the provocation wisely decided to ask Mr Aftab Ahmad Khan, who bos for so long 

to which Moslem journals arc being daily subjected Mr Tilak been most intimately connected with the Aligarh Movement, to preside 
wished to explain away the seditious character of the articles, for at the deliberations of the Benpl Conference in the year which 

which he was sentenced to six years'imprisonment by referring will, God willing, see the triumph of that Movement in the establish- 

to the provocation of the Anglo-Indian Press, and though we do inent of the Moslem University. Unfortunately Aligarh was not in as 

not believe this to be a sufficient juitificalion for the crime of close a touch as it should have been with the outlying Provinces, 

sedition, wc must say that some of the passages from Anglo-Indian and its beneficial influence had not been felt in full force in Bengal! 

journals which he read out to the Judge and the Jury of the But the tour of His Highness the Aga Khan, to which the 

Bombay High (,ourt were bound to strain the good-will of Indians Mussalmans shall owe their University, has done something more 

towards Europeans to the utmost But what are they to the “ journal- than merely result in the collection of an unprecedentedly large 

iitic amenities” of the Aryaand Hindu Press of the Punjab? We subscription for Moslem education. It has done inestimable good 

have to hold down ourlheadm shame that Indians could degrade them by bnnging the whole of Moslem India together and linking the 

selves so far. VVe have no doubt that a good deal of is Provinces with each other and with the centre. It was this 

the result of such writings, and if the Moslem Press Association which moved the Calcutta Committee to select so enthusiastic 

cannot prevent the sowing of the wind, wc trust it will moderate an Aligsrhian as the Hon SahBli.-jrfa Aftab Ahmad Khan for the 

me force of the whirlwind which is its proverbial harvest The presidential chair this year, and wo ate in a posibon to state that 

English papers are generally more moderate in their tone, but the it was this fact more than anything else which induced him to 

latest example from the Punjab will show that m that sturdy accept the offer of the Committee although hers expected to be 

Province even the English language exercises rio chastening influence extremely busy just then with the work of the proposed University, 

Tho Aw/aAfc could not help commenting adversely upon the new and of the All-India Conference, the annual session of which is to be 

Association, but we wonder why it could not control its vituperative held earlier this year than usual at the Imperial City. He will also 

pen even so (ar as to leave out the Prophet of Islam and the have to cancel other engagements, and perhaps oven absent himself 

Islamic Scriptures, which would hardly seem to have anything to do from the meetings of the Finance Committee of the United 

with a Press Association. Writes the --“The successors Prov.oces Legislative Council of which he is a member Although 

of Mahomed were inflamed by on over-doze of spirituality into be has no direct experience of the educational condition of Bengal, 

building Empires and ruling nunkiDd. The sword in one hand and he has studied the .subject a good dcoJ in his capacity as practically 

Koran in the other did the work wonderfully quick The Moslem the chief worker m the All-fndia Muhammadan Educational Con- 

Empires in the West and in the Ea.st are as permanent emblems Terence, and we have no doubt that his Presidential Address will 

of • Empire while you wait.’ No one can deny that this remarkable be an illuminating piece of educational literature, containing a 

rare inhetita to-day the genius for doing wlint it wants with wonder- comparative studj of the condition of Moslem education in the 

ful Rlatrity. But if what is done is also lost s.wn that is quite vaiious Provinces of India and fruitful suggosUona reaulting 

another thing. Hiatory has shown untortunatoly that Moslem therefrom His own experience os a zealous honorary worker 

accomplishments are short-lived.” ft is in such persuarive accents of perhaps the greatest educational Trust in the country will, 

that the Panjobte would induce the Mussalmans 10 believe that we feel sure, be of great help to those who have to carry on 

their interests are rafe in the liands ot men whose opin.ons it veices. siinilar work in this Province. We hoiie the Reception Committee 

Comment on its reading of history is sur>erfluous, but it may be will strain every nerve to make this a most successful session both in 

Raid that, whatever they may have dmic elsewhere, the Mussalmans point ot attendance and the importance of subjects to be discuised. 

ruled the Punjab long enough to leave too raueh bittcriicss of haiied _ 

in the heart of our contemporary even after the lapse of 1: century. tlOR attention has been drawn by a corresponJont to the (act 

But we fear wt are digressing As regards the main object of the that the Moslem public of 

Moslem Press Asaocuitioui namely, ” the formulaliun ol national Sbahjahanpur and lias nut yet invited any deputation to oolloqt 

policy on important public questions, so os to obviate all chaiiccs Moslem Uaivenity. funds for the Moslem University. It 11 

of conflict of opinions,” os rhe Ohstrvtr explains it, wr- fear the really surprising, especially when we ooftHdef 

Association is undertaking a herculean aiul perhaps impossible d'-'l towns like Badaun and Bareilly have responded enthuaiBsticall| 

task. • Wc have httlo doubt that the unanimity of the Hindu Press to the call Shabjahanpur has a large Mn«|fi «i pTt p i ihritffi. 

in dealing with Moslem inierests has tempted tlic founders of the including many rich landholders and people of means. Wo c fi - 

Aasociation. But as we have exp'iained, the position of Journalists not ascribe this indiflierence to a lack of public spirit On the part 
in the two communities is not the sa.iie, and for our part, we do not of local leaders, for the place enjoys the of having 

always regret honest diirereiicm of opinion It is out of such natural invited the Moslem Educational Conference in the JUhlime of 

diflerences that a right policy is disccorered, and il is undesir- Sir Syed, and the present generation qunot, we bdUhvej have 

able to substitute for t^am an artificial dead level of uniformity, lost its traditions of communal service and of leddy iC^MOae to 

even though the latter is mate effective under (he present cirenm- communal needs We hope an oiganisad eflbrt rrill aooo be 

atancea. The Government is apt to take the chorus of many made to collect funds sod a depntaition trill be invitafi ttk touie 

clontant voices for the will of the people, without analysing the local enthnsiaam for tho movement. At this vilpunwi of 

uiuepiesenlative character of the shriekers. The right course to a united oommuiial effort no nice eainiiarwinv as to 
adopt is to impress this on the miod, of the Goveranwnt rather of success should stand in the way of *ore l 1— » 
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AmM NMIh theirdiitr, ■nrtwiwmd dn wtan of the oppomniiy 
«tUb vill DM fecwi iMOho to ict it once end put thdr 
ifeooidmiotlMiihML 

AtnoopH Ittam b lepnlad to be difided into 7a sects—and we 
taaf be suie that if differanoes of interprets- 
IklUallahB. tioo of the Qur’an neceiaarily create diffierent 
•ecu, there must be many more than 
the traditioaal ys^ve do not think that anything but beliefs 
{'Agdia) have ever in the long history of Islam been regarded as 
the bisia of Fkith (/mdn). Of course, good deeds {Aamdt) are 
necessary for aalvation but that is clearly a matter for the 

deciaioB of the Lord of the Day of Judgment. In this world, at 
leasts every person is regarded as a Moslem who believes m Islam’s 
aimide formula, ” La ilaha iil-AUah^ Muhammad-ar-raiul^AUak** 
(Tbm is no god but God, and Muhammad is his prophet). Beliefs 
and deeds are, however, two different things, and the existence of 
the gulf between knowledge and action^though according to Plato’s 
idealism it should be impossible—shows the weakness of our poor 
liail humanity. Now, a case has recently occurred iu the Munici¬ 
pality of Asansol in which the Commissioner of the Division has 
been asked to follow the idealism of Plato, infer from actions as to 
betiefs, and judge a candidate for the Municipal Commissiunership 
on lines which we have hitherto associated with the Lord of the 
Day of Judgment We do not mean to say that the Commissioner 
has bean consciously acting in this mazmer, but wc fear the result 
is in no way different There being a vacancy on the Municipal 
Hoard of Asansol, the local Anjuman of the Muhammndans moved 
die Sub-Divisional Officer to nominate a Mussalman, and, accepting 
the reasonableness of the request, the Sub-Divisioiuil Officer called 
upon the Anjuman to recornmend a candidate The Anjuman, 
thereupon, recommended M. Muhamoiad Hosain Saheb and he a as 
duly nominated. Those who did not approve of this choice put 
forward anocher Moslem candidate, and objections were raised against 
Muhammad Hosain Saheb before the Compisaioner of the Division, 
thechiuf and most astounding of which was that he was a ** Kalal” 
by casle and therefore, a Hindu, and as such ineligible for repre¬ 
senting the Mussalmans on the Board. Tlie nomination of 
Muhammad Hosain Saheb has in consequence been set aside 
and the rival candidate has been nominated in his place^ We 
have no desire to judge the merits of the two candidaies, but 
we think it highly objectionable to talk of castes in Islam, and 
though our strong convictions on the subject of the use of 
iiitqikants ate no secret, we must confess we are astounded 
at the suggestion that a person ceases to be a Moslem the 
moment be hntks a law of Islam. We earnestly wish that 
MuHalmain never deviated m their actions even a hairs 
breadth from that law, but we are conscious that sudi a result is 
inpoeiible in a world of merely human beings. He that is himself 
sjnleis in his obedience to Islapuc oomniandmeuts, let him cast ihe 
Arst stone at the lawbreaker and eidude him from the pale. Islam 
indudes in its pale, we are sorry to say, only too many sinner^ 
and it an sinners were as rigorously excluded as the Kalals sre 
attempted to be in Asansol, we doubt if many could be left 
vofotp thi pale of blam. Let tts tkkt A concrete iiuinple. 
fbe uM of hitoiicuti ia forbidden by lalun, but nobody 
fe|Mdf • Moilea who drinks at a non-Moslem and & Hindu. 
Had tbM been the enatonit the Bacise policy of the past, and to 
sane eMat seen of tbe piesant, isould have been respimiible for 
■any uacOMciona eontwiioo^ aod M each imb Census we would 
IMM hyd to fiOllMe widi the po«t<..irith a alight modification— 

S-Jf ilfi ^ oU 

Wja are mm thn CommiadobM «bo set aside the nomination of the 
%b-Dieisi9nal OAcar would not go so fiu aa to consider all wioe- 
Mhbers o^Moslems and Hindua, If acs con he tell us why the 
Ihapply diould be treated ibfiktently from tbe Demand? 


A caowDBO public meeting of tbe Mosleins of Bombay was held 
'> on die rydi Au^at under t^ie auspices 

Dm HiSm To. of dM Haj C^mmittde to mrbtest against 
^ , the iopOBidon of the Tur|pfah Visa fee 

' HRW tbv Haju’ puiporte u leoeotly ddeided bjf the Turkish 


Oovemmaot. BCr. g, M. Edwaide^ PoUoi CommisiloiMr. Bombay^ 
presiM over the meeting. In eiplaimiig the object of the 
meeting Mr. Edwaides made an impressive speech, in which he 
feelingly described the burden and hardship tbt tbe new 
tax will impoM on the poor “Guests of God.” Another new tax of 
10 piastres will be collected at Jeddah from all pilgrims, with the 
object of effecting samtary improvements on the pUgrim route, 
while every pilgrim will be required to produce a passport 
scrutinized and stamped by Turkish authoriries at Bombay for 
a fee of so piastres, although the British Government grants these 
passports free of all cost. Thus every pdgnm will have henceforth 
to pay 30 piastres instead of the 6 piastres which as Munir Teskeresi 
he had to pay before the new regulations came into force. This 
would entail an extra burden which is bound to weigh heavily 
on the majority of the pilgnms passmg through Bombay. Mr.* 
Edwardes truly said that “ the majority of the pilgrims may be 
described as paupers in all but iaith, and their only asset is an 
abiding^ belief in the grace of God It fa possible that the 
authorides of Constantinople have not realised ^is fact, which is 
known to every Mussalman in Bombay. And considering chat 
under the terms of their own regulations indigent persons an exempted 
from paying the fee, it seems hardly worth while from a 
standpoint for them to impose this new system upon persons of 
whom 75 per cent, can nghtly be desenbed as indigent It is open, 
of course, to argue that occordu^to the teaching of the Koran-i-SheriC 
persons who are indigent are not obliged to travel to Mecca, 
but the promptings of Faith rise superior to such ordinances, and 
no subsidiary advice and no restrictions aod orders of a temporal 
power can avail ai^ainst the main doctrine of the spiritual power 
that m the pilgrimage to Mecca lies aalvation for every true Muham¬ 
madan ” Resolutions were passed expressing “ strong and earnest 
protest and complete disapproval of the action of the Turkish 
Government ” and requesting the Local Government as well as the 
Turkish Consul General in Bombay to move in the matter and 
get the impositions removed. VFe strongly hope the Turkish 
authonties will realize the reasonableness of tbe Haj Oommittae’s 
representations and wiU not add to the existing buideni and hard¬ 
ships of the llaj, which, even as they are, the pilgrim could not 
have borne but for the strength of his faith. 


As IS customary with weekly papers, we repnnted from the 

press, among other items of news, in ourlast 
Mr. Haian Imam and issuot that Mr. Hasan Imam had subscribed 
the Hindu Univeriicy. Rs. 5,000 to the Hindu University. But 
when the final proofs were bemgoorvected 
we learnt on excellent authonty that Mr. Hasan Imd not 

till then announced any such subscnption. vior not to 

be guilty of publishing news which was to our knowfe^piemMurig 
we published our information in a footnote. Since then wi have 
made inquiries and arc able to sUte that although no such formal 
announoement was made by Mr. Hasan Imam in respnoie to 
the deputation neoded by the Hon. Fandit Madan Mohan Bfalavtya, 
he had intended, when he gave Ks. 5,000 to Che Moslem Univenity, 
to give the same amount to a Hindu University should a definite 
proposal for one come to be launched. He had tvmi daclotid 
this intontioD to several people, and had in iMt suggested 
months sgo that a deputation from Allahabad should visit 
Bankipore. Some of his friends to whom ho had 
his intention announced the subscription for him, durii^ his 
absence at Lucknow, and he accepts the annoancement as 
correctly made. We trust that his example will be largely followed 
by other Mussalmans who are convinced that the Hindu University 
would be worked on sound lines beneficial to the Hindu 
community and, therefore, to India also. As our readers probably 
know, H.H. tbe Aga Khan gave Rs. 5,00a to the Fetgusson 
College of Poona and the Hoa Raja T^sadduq Rasul Khan, 
K.CS.I., of Jahangiiiibad, gave Rs. 1,000 recently to the Central 
Hindu College^ Benares. We repeat what we said at the time, 
that “Hindus and Mussalmans emulate each other in many things. 
Why should they not emulate each other in kindneli .and charity 
tow^s tifd poisessora of tbe other creed?” While commending 
these examples to other Mussalmans, let us add that after all the 
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dbnop are iqily' doing (heir obfiims duty, la it not • reBeclion 
OB the Btfrow prcjudioei of the pment that eucb acts should be 
r^ggided u soinewhat unique? 


raiLiD to understand why in every-day life a principle of 
separation be introduced” This was the 
The Magna Carta " statement of one .of the speakers at the 
of Urdu. recent Hindu denf^nTtration against separate 
representation at.Lucknow. We are inclined 
to repeat this after the perusal of an advertisement, published in the 
Persian characters, which is one of the most amusing documents 
Jthat it has been our pnvilege to read It runs thus /? 4 an lis 
parbrahm parmeskwar parmdtd ko jtsnd apni mdyd sd ts sansdr 
4 o irah Irak jHfon aur bhdnt bhdni hi anm 6 l prdrthdn si 
rachndkat mdnsi mifi apni itj kaprakdsh ek and hudh rupi prakdsht 
kid ke ju si kw ek choti ha^i ko apni kram anursdi pkal samajkni 
aur apni hkagt mukt ki rdk jamU hi sdmarth kui,** etc., etc. It 
goes on in the same Sanscritized style till we come to—business. 
Then the style changes without the least warning and we read ■ 

** Bn ^9 kiidbon ki jo kkds qimat Itkhdi hat us men kami 
na ktifl. Iski simai beopkr ki gkaras se agar koi sdheh aur siadah 
kkarid kamd ehdkengi io dskd nii kh khati-o-kitdhat se a/ahdd tai 
ko sakta kaiy^ etc., etc., in every-day Urdu. It is, as the bead 
line indicates, “ /skHkar-t^takhfl/-t-qlmaht kuiuh-t-maxhab-t-aki-i’ 
a headline brimful of Persian ua/ti/r which only a Maulvi— 
or a Kayastb^would generally perpetrate to-day. The advertiser 
(Al^mnshtahir) is none other than the Lucknow speaker from whose 
speech we have quoted, and he signs himself Kai Hahadur Munshi 
' Prag Naraiu anko (May Gkxl forgive him).” As some, at least, 
of our readers must be knowing, the Kai Bahadur ib the son of 
that distinguished publisher, the late Munshi Navalkiihore, to whom 
Urdu and Persian iiteratnre owe not a small debt of gratitude 
It is too early yet for hii successor to discard the language and 
literary usages common in his day lo Hindus and Mussalmanj 
alike. But the bustneu instincts of the Rai Bahadur are evidently 
no less keen than those of his shrewd father, and ht* understands the 
full force of the marim, “ Other pen, other manners.” So he skill¬ 
fully introduces the books he has got for sale in the artificial language 
of the modem Hindu politicians of his Province which may 
gppeal to their Nationalist" sentiment, though he himself 
appears to be unchanged. It is thus alone that we can explain 
the unique confluence of old Urdu and new Hindi in his advertise¬ 
ment, whereia the brown of the rushing current of ihe Ganges is 
disdnet from the deep blue of the Jumna in spite of the &a^am. 
We wonder wbethei he now understands *' why in every-day life a 
principle of separation should be introduced.” It is a pleasure, 
however, to announce the ronveision of the Hoa Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mslaviya to the party of Urdu! What could be a more 
signal proof of change of faith than the stirrmg appeal which he 
bu published for sobscriptioDf to the Hindu Univenity. h is 
prinM in Anbic chaiacters (1) by the Standard Press of Allahabad, 
and runs as fbllowa :^/ftndludn ki maakab ki ki/daat aur qaum 
M tufogfio dakiAdi ki M Gai^ ki ksmri Kaski kt pdk maqam 
kUf ik ejte-naA-lAdfi Unwrrsity hanani kd iradd kid gaja haL 
Jtki mxdb-vtuUsn mm Vtd ki mudabarrak kfidbm si iikar du u/km 
tak ktiaUrndhiikn bamMasi kid jdtgd jin si Hindu ardm o 
d^duk ki mti dhU o dus^vi awwyft' kar sakin^' etc. etc. Now, 
this is as good Urdu as Che best of us could wTiK^ As the appeal 
is addressed e^fclusively to Hindus may we not infer that this much 
maligned language U tbe mother tongue of some Hindus as well. 
When our contemporary, the Leadsr^ assures us again with its 
customary tompIteencB that Hindi is the language of the United 
Provinces, oi that it is the language of the Hindus at least, 
we shall be able to mbpmmibA Hon. Mri Malaviya to bear 
tettimony agiinsc such novel politicb^linguistic doctnnes. In abort, 
we oMl treasure this predous document as the Magna Curia Of 
Uidttl . • 


The Comrade. 

The "Pioneer" and the Moslem Univemijr. 

In view of the fact that according lo the Aioneer, schemee of 
of denominational Universities “arc regarded in weU-infbrmed 
quarters as ... . inconsistent with established educadonol 
policy,” one expected that the zealous and sustained effbrts made 
for the establishment of two denominational Uaivereities in the 
province which is honoured by the location of the Allahabad 
daily, would bo regarded os a remarkable event deserving of ils 
notice and comment But for all the condderatioo given by the 
Pioneei to the Moslem University, it may have been proposed to be 
located in Timbuctoo, or the Pinneew may have been published from 
the mountains of the moon. When the whole country was ringiiy 
with the news of the e/Torts and proposals of the Mussalmans for the 
extension of higher education, the Pioneet alone remained, like 
Viola’s history, a blank. 

Slic never told her love, 

“ Bur let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

’ l< ecd on her damask rheek: she pined in thought; 

" And with a green, and yellow melancholy, 

" She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief" 

The leading paper of the province never cold the advocates of 
the Moslem University its love—nor its hate—and, with a green 
and yellow mclanctioJy, sat like patience on a monument, smiling at 
their hopes, their joys and their griefs. But the worm of concealmenc 
has now left the bud, and eight months after the commencement 
of the famuijs tour of H.H, the Aga Khan, our contempomip 
gives tongue to its thoughts. 

The prospects of the schemes for Muhammadan and Hindu 
Universities," says the Pioneer^ “do not seem particularly bright" 
Now, as regards the Hindu University, a local contempoiaiy hai 
(|uoLed with great effect the honeyed phrases of the Pumeer uoed 
not so very long ago when it wrote Chat “ to the scheme for establish¬ 
ing a Hindu University the most cordial encouragement may be 
offered. A crore of rupees does not seem to be an excessive sum 
for a purpose so clearly excellent and which no doubt appeals to 
a very numerous class . . . There are two hundred million 
Hindus to whom it should appeal as a true Alma Mater, and surely 
no greater constituency could be deared." We wonder why the 
prospects of such an institution should become gloomy all of 
fk sudden. To judge from the success of the Hon. VusAkt 
Madan Mohan Malaviya in Dehor and at Cawnpore, on which 
we offer him our hearty congratulations, we should think that 
a crore nf nipees needed for the Hindu University would be 
received before long. As for the Moslem University, out of a (oml 
of 9S lakhs needed to yield an annual income of Rs. 5,ii,ooa^ 
which is estimated to be the expenditure of a Ukiiveisity teadiiqg 
T,ooo resident student^ the capitalization of the p res ent oimutf 
income of the Aligarh College, excluding the School, amountl to 
67 lokba The balance of u$ lakhs is more than sabscribedand we 
bebeve nearly 10 lakhs have already been realized. The donaiioM 
of H.H. the Nawab of Rampur and of H.H. the Agi Ktakn, hmonikN 
ing to nearly 3 lakhs, are expected shortly, if thef have opt airmdy 
been received, and we may be sure that the Mussahuam will ■ Aot 
be so foolish as to throw away a University by Ikitini to piiy uy 
Che balance of their promises. We cannot, therdoiub fiiplaiii tW 
pessimism of the PAmerr on any bypothepis other thad' the wish 
being father to the though^ and its further commfiiiu co n fii i h the 
unfortunate tuspickm. 

It says that “ the recent meeting of Muhammadans aft ^Lucknow 
appears to have disclosed strong ififfiwenoes of opinjoo mnong tliib 
Muhomnrndansthemsdvea” We regret tlrntfundetadsoffibetlnai^ 
day’s meetings have nrt been mode public^' te th^ wodd-boii 
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<<]isftpaCed all such groundless suriuisesa Hut if the Pioneer has done 
«is the honour of reading the account published in a leading article 
in our last issuei which is based on personal knowledge^ 
a source of information denied to our conteinporary^we feel 
sure it now regrets the random shot It has let off in its issue of the 
aStb August. We do not know to what differences it refers. 
If there waa any difference of opinion it was concerned with the 
life-tenure of the present Trustees of the Aligarh College, aud we 
have reason to know that our contemporary is fully aware that this is 
not a new difference of opinion. At any rate, although the 
decision of the Committee was not unanimous, the majority of 
ly out of a total number of 25 possible voters who met at Lucknow 
' ought to satisfy anyone that the question was settled by the voice 
of as good a majority as can ordinarily be expected. As a matter 
•of fiicti we have every reason to believe that the minority has 
accepted this decision in the best of spirits, and the subsequent 
sinanimous adoption of an alternative scheme for the present 
life Trustees goes far to show that we shall bear little of this 
difference of opinion in future. Whatever may be the ultimate 
decision in this matter, the differences on this question never 
endangered the existence of the University itself. We have been 
among the strongest opponents of a life-tenure, but we hopo we 
have never lacked the 'ense of proportion so far as not to desire to 
have a University if a number of Life Trustees came along with iL 
We believe that the Hon. Raja Saheb of Mahmudabodh as already 
authoritatively denied the existence of any acute differences in the 
Committee and we hope we shall hear no more of juch biiseless 
suspicions. 

The Pioneer further states that " the view that the constitution 
of the Aligarh College, which submits its candidates for the degrees 
of the Allahabad University, can be made to fit an Aligarh University 
givuig its own degrees, indicates an ignorance of elementary facts.” 
What those ” elementary facts " arc only the Pi^meer seems to know, 
and like the oniclea of old it has kept that knowledge entirely to itself. 
India has progressed a good deal since those distant days when 
newspaper dogmatisni of this sort was swallowed without a murmur. 
There are many Indians to-day who have a greater right to speak 
with authority on educational matters than editors of Anglo-Indian 
newopapers, and the educational obiter dicta of the Poneer would 
nave even less weight with them ihan, say, the views of Mr. Justice 
Fletcher on the law of conspiracy liave with the Phneer. As we 
have explained several times before, the Aligarh University will 
have two important depaitment^ the idministrabve and the aca 
’ demic. So Car as the former is concerned, the AlUhabad Univeiuty 
kad nothli^ whatever to do with the Aligarh College, and the 
proposed change does not touch it in the least. As regards the 
acacksnir aspect^ we may menwon that although iu determining the 
courses of otudy, ptescrihing text books and holding eiaminailons, 
the Allghabad Univeruty was the despot from whose iron heel 
Aligutk iv uoif tu be freedi iu the mauet of tmidenliBi discipline 
Atiitfh his ednittedly been a model not only to that liniveisity 
but ebo to dl o t h er, in India, and a model which not one has yet 
eopiad aticeacifiilly. Where formerly Ali|,uh had to follow the 
Atlahebad Ifnneraity trilly nilly, it shall now walk freely. It waa 
bece a ie the cooisei rtf study ptesvibed by the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity did not almya ant the requirements of the Musanimans that 
iftt UiuaaliiiAiM aakad for a Univeiaity of their own, and the 
iact that they did not always suit the Hindus either is proved by 
Ae #Htu made to establish the siater University at Benares, 
ttno beadom is to be obtained in thh matter, why need there be a 
^iodnora Moslem Unhertityat all? 

9ut the MuHSlniaiu wish to secure the conRdence of the 
’Ooventment, and have therefore of their own accord shown a desire 
to oAr Ibd Chaacellorihip to R.E. the VioeKiy, with Ae power to 
r*f"****-b in idditioD to the Seeretaiy totbe Goventmient of India 
l|Ah Sdneatian Otpaitaent. ebont toper cent of tl^ members of 
ipuSMeta which shall detetmlne the aurioiila of ^e University. 
ki die eiammstiou, those of the iUtahabed tinivenity wmea 


byword for Ae moat hopeless variations in Ae percentages of suc¬ 
cesses from year to year. We are sure Ae Aligarh University could 
do no worse, and we trust it will do much better. Partly to regulate 
its own standard with the help of those not engaged in teaching 
its students, and partly to assure the Government that its standard 
IS as high as, if not higtier Aan, tliat of Government Universities, 
Ae Mussalmaus have of their own accord oflered to have at least one 
external examiner on every Examination Board, and to ap¬ 
point all examiners subject to the approval of the Chancellor 
What IS there, then, to indicate that the courses of study and the 
examinations of the Moslem University would be infenor to 
of the Allahabad University? If the Chancellor does not find 
fault with them, wc may be sure no one would ore if the 
Pioneer foAids the bannx 

As for the Senate it shall consist besides Ae five nominees of 
the Chancellor and the Secretary to the Government of India in Ae 
Education Ue|iaitment, of the Vice-Chancellor tand Ae,Pro-Vice- 
Cbancellor and two members of Ae Court's Council in charge of 
Education and h inance—all men who are likely to be fitter for Ae 
office than many Fellows of Ae Allahabad Univetsiiy-^nd of the 
Provo.st, Professors and Wardens, at last six of whom shall be Euro¬ 
peans, and all of whom shall be of European qualificBtions as high 
as those of the official members of the Senate of Ae Ail.lMti.i.1 
University. Besides these, there shall be ten representatives of Ae 
Faculties—almost all Graduates of at leut Inriian Universities— 
five representatives of Ae Graduates' Guild, and five representativeB 
of Ae Court, with perhaps still higher qualifications. We Aould 
Aink Ais composition would satisfy Ae most fastidious critic. 
The question is, after all, one of comparison, and wc should like 
to know whether Indian Universities have as a rule better qualified 
Senates. 

In search of all possible and imposible objections, Ae Pioneer 
has discovered one which ii pethaps hopes would go down well 
with the Government "The objection to Government control 
which appears to have been raised seems, if persisted in, likely 
to wreck any scheme that may be drawn up It is quite certain, 
we imagine, that Government will not allow any Univeresity to 
grow up which is not under adequate control, much less that it 
will recognize its degrees." Now, all that Ae advocates of Ae 
Moslem and Hmdu Universities ask from Ae Goveroment is 
a lecpgiiilion of their degrees, and it is with s view to fm i rf 
Als that they would give certain poweis to Ae Government. 

If this recc^ition was to be denied, how could Government 
reasonably ask for any control other than is exercised ordinarily by 
means of the Police and the Magistracy on all inA'viduals and assoca- 
tions Educational institetions are certainly not more mischievous 
and harmful than, say, newspapers, and if recognition of iu degrees 
is wiAheJd, there will be less justice m the Government’s 
special powers in the work of Ae Moslem Umversity than m iu 
demand for a control of the policy and finances, say, of the /Wear. 

It is, therefore, particularly silly to talk as if the powers to be 
given to'the Government in private educational institutions are 
anyAiijg but Ae price of Ac recognition of Aeir degrees and 
in exchange far a grant-in-aid. Now, the Government bw ceruin 
powen, m the management of Government Colleges which are 
naturally much larger than the powers it enjoys in Ae manoffemeiit 
of a gmnt-in-aid College such as Aligarh. The reason of Ae 
difference it the difference in 4 he financial responsibibties of the 
Government in the two cases. Where no grant-in-aid is received 
no powers are given. There are any number of such private 
institutiona in India and the Government has never desired to 
possess any powers therein oAcr Aan those inherent in a Govern¬ 
ment which has to see that the laws of the land are obeyed. 

As regardi the academic afiiurs of educational institution^ the 
Government has m voice in such as do not ask for a Government 
reocignition. There are any number of such insUlutkins also, and 
Ae Governmeot has Aown no desire to have a voice in their 
aflhin, Now, Ae measure and extent of the powers of Government 
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mu«t obviously be detennincd by the purpose which they ure 
to serve The Oovemmeot has its own Universities where its 
voice is predominAnt. Surely if other Universities must be created, 
they roust come into existence because the existing Universities foil 
td satisfy the wants of those who advocate their creation llie fact 
that these wants are genuine is confirmed by the declarations 
of the O^jvernment that the products of the Government Universities 
have not been as satisfactory as they ought to have been, and 
by the oft-expressed indignation of thcrAbM^rr itself against 
their alumni fix hyp^thtn^ tlie new ifhircrsities must not be 
mere repUcas of Government Universjp'cs. On the contrary, 
it is the vriire of the people who establish them that must in them 
^ he preddminont. Rut os the Government's' recognition of thcit' 
degrees is needed, the Giovernment should have every facility for 
satisfying” Itself that the Courses of study are suitable and the 
stando/d of examinations high enough, and the powers, given to 
the Government should, therefore, be such os to fulfil this purpose 
Applying these general considemtions to the cose of the Moslem 
University, vie feel confident that the power given to the Viceroy as 
Chancellor to nominate five senators out of less than fifty, and 
the provisions almut exiemal Examiners and about the necessity 
of Uic Viceroy's approval in the case of all examiners, secure 
to the Govemment every facility to judge the merits of the Moslem 
University's degrees. After all, the up[ier end of the stick is in 
the Government's hand When it is not satisfied with the teaching 
and examining of the University it can remove the recognition by 
fresh legisjation. This is the kind of control which the Government 
ishall have, and we must leave it to the judgment of the Pimtrr 
to declare whether this has removed its anxiety about the 
adequate control" of Govemment. For jut part, we are inclined 
to think that although it would have us believe that it is 111 some 
special way in the confidence of the Government, it is nothing 
of the kind and is only assiiniiiag undue importance by playmi^ 
the r^lc of the plus myalnlr. qm h mi. 

Not coneni with so many vague and loose oracular remarks 
and fallacious ofiiicr dutu^ the Pioum goes further and lays down the 
law for all whom it may concern. " In the 0|iiiii(in of many com¬ 
petent persona whoae interest in education is deep and sincere 
Muhammadan and Hindu Universities aie undesirable m 
themselves, and this opinon is likely to be strengthed by what 
ii now taking place '* Now, in the name of ail that is scenslblo 
and ftfc from cant, wAal is taking place just now ? " fs v 1 sloiis 
about?" As regards the desirability of such Universities, the ciriic 
for discussing it is past and gone It is not os li the proposal 
of a Moslem University has Ihsch sprung upon the jiubhc and 
the Goveiunient all of a sudden More than a i^noration of 
jionions and .several official generations have discussed it, for it was 
even before Aligarh was founded m 1875 that the seed of the 
University of ihe future was sown, Wc haw had enough of 
such discussions and wo think we (Jin rccognirc Uic feature^ or 
the many competent persons whose interest in cdiicaiioii is deep 
and sincere." Any further remarks on this general assertion of 
Ihe /kewiw would be fmilc, tor after all it is the Govcramciit ol 
India and the Secretrary of Stale that are to btr the ultimate judges 
of the dchirablity of Communal Uruversitilcs, and not the fAfUterr. 
Whatsis still more important, these ultimate jurlges have already 
considered the cas*j and clslrvertd their judgment, and wc may 
be sure that akhough they have djcclared their readiness to give to 
a Moslem Universiiy the needed Charter, they are not on that 
ACOQwnt less competent or l^ss deeply and sincerely interest's! in 
education than ihe wise and wholly impeachable gentlemen whom the 
lAsmter is so eagerly pushing into the witness box. 

It is proverbial that the sting of the scorpion is in its tail, 
and the ds grace of the Piotteer is the last sentence which 
it will puxrle not a few graenmanans to construe. Writes the 
Allahabad journal: “ 7b lAose wAo see promise in teocAing 

VmeniUts with refigvm insfrucHout any mouemeni wAkk is 
rather than edncationul in am msut stand condemned^ 


We must confess we are not sure if we can understand this., 
remarkable example of the King's English. We do not know 
what IB the exact connection of politics with religious instruction 
and teaching Universities, nor can we say who or what is 
meant to " stand condemned." We believe Allahabad had had its 
record rainfall of 2^ mches this season when this sentence 
was indited, and there is, therefore, all the less exense for its 
complexities Be that os it may, but if it is in any way suggested 
that the Moslem University intends to teach some mischievous 
kind of politics under the guise of religion, we have only to deplore 
the /^Vi/icrr's lack of knowledge of the real character of Aligarh 
and its abundance of suspicions The aim of Aligarh is to turn 
out pious Mussalmans, deep scholars, refined gentlemen, excellent 
patriots and loyal subjects, and it will teach all that is necessary 
for the purpose without any need of disguises. Possibly these 
remarks are not meant for Mussalmans; but in that case we cannot 
admire the courage of the Pioneer It should state what it 
means, to whom it refers and what evidence it has to substantiate 
its charges. At present we have nothing but a few lines abounding 
111 fallacies and loose meaningless statements, packed with a 
plethora of suspicious and not a little of mischief 


Moslem Aspirations. 

II 

We had 111 our previous article on the subject fully dealt 
with the character of the Moslem educational movement and the 
social, moral and intellectual needs of the community of which 
it IS an outward symbol. We had shown how absurd and mis 
chievous were the attempts recently made by a secllou of the 
Hindu Press to discredit the movement by charging it with political 
ambitions of “ Pan Islamic" scope. These attempts not only 
betrayed stark ignorance, on the part of the writers, of the recent 
history of Islam in India and the educational activities associated 
with Aligarh, but were so fertile in inueiido and implication, that 
we ct'uld not regard them as otlier than a piece of deliberate 
senaatioii-mongcring or traducement Mr. D C. Ghnse, whose 
letter on the subject we publish to-day, complains of having been 
'' misjudged and misunderstood " by us when noticing his comm j- 
nicatioii of the rfith August to the Bengalee, All views have 
no doubt a "spirit" behind them, and identical opinions may 
have a difference of motive and of aim But it is idle to 
complain of misunderstanding about individual opinion when the 
motive of an entire community has been arraigned and niisundei- 
stood Weivouldosknur corres[Kmdcnt to read his article once 
again and try to recover the cavalier spirit that bad sent him in 
quest of " the real object of the Moslem University movement.'’ 
The excellent reasons suL forth by the Moslem loaders and sum¬ 
marised m the lion. Mr. Butler's letter, on which the demand 
for the Moslem University is based, appeared to him to be dnll 
and commonplace. An undertaking so bold and adventurous os 
the creation of a University must have a vaster design and coiioep> 
tion behuHl it than the simple satisfaction of intellectual and moml 
needs. By " paying attention and thought to the signs of the times " 
it berame “pretty obvious" to Mr. Ghose that “ the real object is 
to secure the political unity of Islam, namely, to rally oil the feioes 
of the Islamic world and bind them into a great and united Gonfrater- 
nity," which “ the University at Aligarh is to foster and devetop." 
Perhaps it is only recently that our oorrespondeot baa stumbled 
upon the educational ideals of the Mussalmans; and the strength^ 
urgency and fervour with which these ideals ore beiiig pushed to. 
pracucal formulation has evidently given Um a shock of surprise. 
On no other hypothesis can we explain bfo plungfi m sfouch of the 
motive from the obvious CD the ridiculous. 

He aliU insists on regarding the primary object of ^ Mosten^ 
University movement to be political imfher than ediicM^ We 
would not qnand with him even if be r^mds It to b^|^p«rclu^ 
We readily admit the right of indtvidiial opiniori 'to fafolp' > 
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thfougb the uncharted seas of fancy and dogmatism. Only we 
would not insult the intelligence of the Mussalmans and their 
leaders by imagining them to be capable of prostituting the great 
and noble aims of enlightenment and culture with the vulgar breath 
of a mischievous politics. Education is a great end in itself, and 
certainly its own justification, if trained powers and sensibilities and 
inaeased capacity of life are at all worth hun^ endeavour. It does 
lead, and is primarily intended to lead, to new intellectual synthesis, 
wider ethical conception, finer prospects for society and life, 
otherwise all this stress and toil of effort which marks the 
chequered career of man on this planet will be a grand 
futility. If the University would birrease the capacity of the 
Mussalmans to live and enjoy life and fit them for a full parti¬ 
cipation in the growing synthesis of mankind, it would ccrUinly 
achieve its ends. The end of all human effort is the same. The 
Mussalmans therefore have reason to doubt the knowledge and 
wisdom of those who see in a diffused feeling for hotter things, 
iifid a clear Intellectual demand for the satisfaction of a fundamenlal 
human need, the workings of a political aim, obscurantist m its 
tendencitsb and impossible in practice. 

Vet our conespondent assures us that some such aim is at 
the back of the Mussalman activities to-day, and that they do 
not frankly avow it because they arf afraid lest the Government 
should “ get nervous. Powerful social and political forces that 
sweep across human affairs and move large masses of men, can¬ 
not be locked away into sileiirr They enter into the \ery marrow 
of life, and are wrought into the every-day activities ot the human 
qroups that come under their sway They cry aloud from the 
hfiusetcps. The faith in Swaraj spoke thiough bombs and 
pistols, the moment it began to move men with real fuicu 
of conviction. But it seems only the hypci sensitive ears 

of a few writers in the Hindu Pre.ss have caught the whisper of 
the Pan-Islamicforces that arc supposed to bo moving 

the hearts and energies of the Indian Moslems. On sucli 

ears, however, we may well iimigine, even a gentle rustle of the 
lc»vcF would fall with the clap of thundci and the crack of doom. 
If “ Pan Islamic ” ideals were really the motive power of ill Moslem 
endeavours, there would be ample reason foi the Government 
to “get nervous.” Even as it is, the meaningless effusions recently 
indulged in by a section ol the Hindu Press have alarmed even 
a usually sane and sober paper like the which has 

been led to gratuitously remark that " to those who see promise 
in Leaching Universities with religious Instiutt’on any movement 
which is politsnil rather than educational in aim must stand con¬ 
demned ” Are reckless and somouniea even unscrupulous wntings, 
eiiuinatiag from irresponsible sources and conceived in the ‘•orriost of 
spirits, to be held up as furnishing the true index Lu the 
Moslem mind ? Mr Ghosa says that by politiud unit) of Islam ” 
he does not understand a [xilitical combination. He says that 
It “will bring about nothing more than a general sense of 
brotherhood and with it an aspiiation 10 take rsiik as a 
progresaive community amongst the Muhammadans ol the vorld.” 
This is not the sense in which ‘‘ political unity ” w understood by 
Lhtisa who want to make political capital out ol it. The greater 
part of the world, that must bo insane according to Mr. Gliose, 
thinks ‘Apolitical unity” to be a sort of alliance for defensive or 
(iffenrive puipoaea. If it simply meant ''a general sense of 
broiherhood” it hardly needed portentous discussions in the Press, 
for that “sense of brotherhood” is already recognised to be 
the basic principle of Islam. And surely no University on 
Westetn lines was necessary to bring that principle home to the 
jrtdiiin Mnasalmans. 

Mk Gbose says that the University at Aligarh will bring “about 
jpi distinct and progreskive improvemont of the Moslem political 
jKMltian in India.” That it surely will, if it succeeds in ifa purpose 
of improwng the inleliectual and moml condition^ of the Mussal- 
But improvement of political position id India" is a very 


different thing from “ political unity of Islam.” The University will 
be open to all the Mussalmans of the world, as indeed to members 
of any other race or creed. It will be an intellectual centre for the 
growth of aims and ideals for practical life, and a home of Islamic 
learning and culture. It will create in its alumni a desire for a 
purer and nobler life that they may “ leave the world better than 
they fouiid it.” It will equip them with the necessary capacity to live. 
We cannot forecast at this sUge what latent possibilities of progress 
the University would discover amongst the Mussalmans of India. 

If it succeeds in focussing their energies to a supreme effort at self- 
improvement, relieves them of the incubus of despondency and a sense 
of limitaLion, its function as an instrument of progress would be 
amply fulfilled. This is what has given its zest and eneigy to the 
University movement. Mr Ghose is amazed at the fine spectacle 
of enthusiasm that it has evoked, and sets it down to some " vision ” 
of “ Pan-Islamic ” power and glory. Like the German philosopher who 
had never seen a camel and had shut himself up in his study to conjure 
the shape of the creature out of his inner consciousness, Mr. Ghose 
has evolved out of his sub-conscious regions the theory of a “ political 
unity of Islam,” because “ a pure and simple educational scheme 
would not have appealed to them (ihe Moslems) m the way in which : 
it has done.” Theorists about ideals and their psychologies should ' 
have wider acquaintance with history. Wc would strongly advise 
Mr Ghose to study at least the recent history of the Indian Mussal- 
mans and the aims and the ideals that have inspired them. 

The aspiration of the Indian Moslems to preserve their 
identity as Moslems while fitting themselves for a place in Indiai^ 
unity has been strangely, and in some cases purposely, misunde^ 
stood Islam has been supposed to a .set of exclusive loyalties 
permeating and binding its followen, which leave no room for the 
growth of “ territorial patriotism ” The Empire has grown visibly 
disconsolate about the chances of “ Inde[jendent Indio,” and has 
been led to ask if the Llamic University “may not develop into 
a second Cairo.” We do not know what this inept and unillummating 
simile IS intoiidcd to nean, while “ Independent India ” cannot be 
considered apart from its “ architects.” Do architects, whoever they 
may be, rea.ly imagine the Mussalmans to be constitutionally unfit for 
the exercise of an “ Indian patriotism ? ” It does not simplify matters 
to arnuranly lay down the proposition that “the Muhammadau belongs ^ 
to Islam first of all and to India iii the second place.” No such 
division IS possible in actual life, nor does any religion prescrib^^ 
any such divisions. Islam is an intensely practical religion. It 
abhors othcr-wuiidliness, and enjoins on all its followers to take their 
lull and manly and righteous share in all the secular concems of 
life. Could it, wiLli its hnm^r of dividing life into water-fight coin- 
fiartmcnts, have Ubc^oed such noble secular enthusiasms as 
CIVIC spirit and patriotism, which together have a very direct bearing 
on hunuin peace and happiness ? “ Patriotism " and “ Nationality,” 
as the terms arc ordinarily understood, ore things of recent develop¬ 
ment even in Europe. They are cerlaiuly of exotic growth in this 
country, and liardly one out of a thousand understands their full 
significance. Even applying them in their full modem sense, 
can we deny their existence in Persia and Afghanistan and 
ICgypt to-day ? Yet all those countries are Mussalman, and they 
would not tolerate the merging of their frontiers and the smashing 
up of their boundary pillars nor sinking of their individualities in an 
extra-terntorial patriotism. In China and Russia, milHons of 
Mussalmans live side by side with men of other creeds, and we con 
assert with confidence that their patriotism will bear comparison 
with the best of their fellow-countrymen. It is their peculiar position 
in this country, their numerical and material deficiencies, and the 
threats of an aggressive Swaraj, that have drawn the Mussalmans 
closer together to save themselves from utter extinction. Otherwise 
they are Indians os well as Mussalmans, just as much subject 
to the pressure of the environment as any other Indiu^mmunity. 
They have developed local ideals and local ambitiojisi even local 
altars and local sjjkrines, and the literature that appeals to their 
inmost sympathies is raejp of the soil from which they have sprung. 
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To THE Editor of “ The Comrade." 


Sir,—I have read the article on Moslem Aspirations in last 
week’s issue of your paper. I^et me say at once that 1 quite agree 
with you that it is irritating to have to bear cheap sneers and false 
ioainuAtiopa when you are pushing forward a grand scheme for 
the welfiue and betterment of your community. But the point 
I wish to make and press on you is that although it is quite 
proper to attack your enemies it is wise to carefully find out who 
Rreyour real enemies before you make your attack. The fact 
that a pereon holds a view or opinion which is not yours or which 
has not occurred to you does not necessarily make him your enemy. 
It is the spirit and manner in which any person says anything that 
detenninea whether he is a friend or an enemy. 1 daresay you 
know very well these elementary things and I should have 
apidogized for telling these platitudes were it not that the writer 
of the article I have mentioned has given me cause to think that 
at any rate when he wrote the article he did not bear in mind 
simple and elementary propositions. My purpose of writing 
this letter is lo try and moke you understand that I have been 
miijudged and misunderstood by your paper. The theory which 
1 eUxirited in my article in the Bengalee Ls neicher new nor 
shading. The suggestion that territorial nationaLty does not 
to Muhammadans will be found in various books and to men- 
tlona recent publication I have found it in Ramsay Macdonald's 
** Awakening of India.” After reading your article, I have 
read oibic in the Bengalee several times with a view to find out 
whether it contains one single syllable that can be construed as 
an attadi on your community and I confess 1 have failed to dis¬ 
cover it And the spirit in which it is written does not, 1 venture 
to think, appear as either wicked or malicious. Alter all, why 
should you be angry if 1 tell you that the primary object of your 
University is politiol and not educational P Of course 1 might 
be wrong but I dcinl see why my suggestion should give you oflonce. 
Do you seriously believe that a suggestion of this sort will 
make the Government nervous and the result might be d»t 
it will withhoM its sanction of the estabbshment of your Uoivei- 
sity f If you don’t, then tho article in your paper is a meaning¬ 
less attack upon myself. Bui I have a suspicion that you 
do believe that the iGcveinment might get nervous and withhold its 
snetion. But really your fern is greuudlesa Why should the 
Oovemment get nervous? The political unity of Islam, which I 
believe the Universily at Ahgerh will fbeier, cannot be a menace to 
the Govemment. Thai political unity will bring about nothing 
more than a geneml sense of brotherhood and with it an aspiiitian 
to take rank as a progre s s i ve communiij amongst the Mufaam- 
iBSdans of the world And this is the view, 1 venture to think, all 
out people will lioM of a polidcsl unity of IsUm. If that is eo^ 
eriv ihouM ibe Govemaem be iMd of it, Nbbody believes dm 
tbo Ahgarti University wiB produce MhhamnuMkni of the t^ 


of scaremongen of the Ydlow Press in Europe^ who wiS look upon: 
a political unity of Islam as an organised attempt to oveithrow 
British supremacy in India and elsewhere. Even your worst enemiet 
do not think that your University will turn out lo be a mad house. 
Of course if I had written something like what the scmemongera in 
the European press say, I would justly deserve the most brutal 
attack from the Muhammidona But the question I oak myself m 
this: What evidence is there in my article that will shew diat by 
a political unity of Islam, I meant an organised attempt to overthrow 
British supremacy or any settled form of Government ? Futtiqg 
myself in your position, 1 have tried to judge my article and I 
confess that I have £uled to find one santilla of that kind of 
evidence. Frankly, I do not believe that you can deny that the 
University at Aligarh will bring about a distinct and progressive 
improvement of your political position in India, Neither can you 
deny that it will at least clear the way for the advent of a political 
unity of Islam. Is it really so absurd that it cannot be seriously 
entertained ? Think of this, the establishment of a well equipped 
modern University at Aligarh nan hardly fail to evoke a sense 
of pride and enthuoiasm among Moslems all over the world. 
Muhammadan boys from Persia, Egypt, Turkey and elsewhere 
will flock at Aligarh and imbibe a sense of unity, brotherhood and 
common aspiration whose efleLl cam hardly be minimized. And 
when these boys return to their respective homes, they will preach 
the Jgospel of a united and progressive Islam. A vision of this 
kind must have come to Moslems in India. Besides, if there had 
been no such vision present in the minds of the Muhammadans the 
University scheme, 1 venture to think, would not have appealed to 
them in the way in which it has done. I doubt very much whether 
a pure and simple educational scheme would have fetched half the 
money that lias been piuiiiised for the University. It is the vision 
of a grand unity of Islam that secures for the University so large and 
generous financial aid. Jjci me also say this, that there is absolutely 
nothing wrong in your trying to improve your political posirion 
through the medium of a University. Why shouldn’t you do 
It ? I honestly wish you every success in your effort. Of course 
if the improvement of your community is the sole end and aim 
of all your activides, you could not have chosen a better method 
than the idea of a University at Aligarh. But you seem to think 
that your University is but a step towards the goal of working for 
an Indian nationality of which you wish to be a component yet 
conscious part. 1 have grave doubts whether your Univenity 
will help you to work in this direction. Personally I disapprove 
of all sectarian or class institudons and from the standpoint 
of Indian Nationalism I detest as much the kfoa of a Hindu 
University as 1 do that of a Muhammadan. To my humble 
opinion they will both seriously militate against all efforts tha t 
may be made for the building up rf an Indian notion, 1 hope 
1 am wrong. But if 1 am right then it will be the duty of all 

true Indians, Hindus or Muhammadans, to join hands in a 
strenuous and ceaseless effort to nullify the evil oonsequeiiices of 
sectarian and class institutions. 

54, Kxnuripani Road. ^ Yours raith(u%. 

Bhowonipore^ > 

ajrt AuguU^ IQIJ, j D. C Gbose. 

Short Story. 

The Ring, or The Tale of the Buddhiit Monk. 

1 HAD bMii oooiffiiimiied Iqr thr fiorioi, |o ladertike tha 
eacAvitiaas of loine mina and teni|dea rac^tly diKkmitf ia *H 
heart of a dame jun^o oq a mountain in Caytoa IlMre ma n» 
bouM or bongalow than and I took np my ahod. in t^-oT 
an old Buddhist atone afalny, iddeh witt MU ^ ;Vit ha sod thriws 

ouuto thir^comlioiiabtodmlU^ Some hnnfadlW eohte 

bad been angagud in Aa node tf Aoblgi *Dd tfafef W alagt 
tt ni^t in uoilict put «r the folniL 
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Yon ago tome oiie IM^ eviltoDtlj begun excmting but had 
14 t oS; and paiti of Ht jungle had been partially cleared, and 
slabs of stem itone images, etc, lay hm and there. The place 
uas studded with shriDea and stupas, caves and temples, all 
-dedicated to Buddha, the great Teacher of Humanity. 

Wonderful aithitecture, beautiful sculpture and carvings met 
my eyes everywhere. Dark, gloomy, cool, subterranean, where 
no light penetrated, and lofty and stupendous structures 
rearing their temples to the blue sky were scattered all over the 
forest. Strange fantastic figures were sculptured on some and 
others, the smaller shrines, had beautiful carvings on them. Each 
da/B work unearthed some stone image or figures of Buddha. 
In some mfinite labour had been given to every detail. While 
superintending the work 1 often wandered about, gazing at these 
’Specimens of a past art and musing on them Neither Time 
nor the ruthless Invader had succeeded in eflacing the indestruc¬ 
tible works of the ancient Hindus which tell of power, glory, 
strength and beauty. From Man’s work I turned to Nature’s, 
and the deep forest shutting out all sight of anything modern 
enclosed me in a strange and new world which seemed to belong 
to another sphere. 

As the shadows of evening deepened around me one clay, 
and the coolies ceased their work and retired, an unnatural weird 
gloom seemed to fall on the place. 1 stood leaning agunst the 
trunk of a tree. Dark, erect and severe stood the shrines and 
temples. In the fadmg light they looked spectral and 1 fancied 
1 oould almost see the shadowy forms of Buddhist monks moving 
about. It was the consecrated ground of a great religion wliose 
spirit was choked and entombed h> a false superstition, like 
the caves and temples themsehes. At last 1 rose to leave 
the gloomy place, and as I turned, a tall foim confronted me. 
It was of a handsome man in the garb ot a Buddhist monk, 
m loose orhre-colored voluminous robes, with a bowl in his hand. 
The features were fine and regular and not of the Mongolian type 
one usually connects with this costume 

Was it a ghost of the dead wandering about among its former 
'haunts ? 1 started and gazed in silence and wander at the apparition 
when he broke the stillness around and spoke in fluent correct 
Cnglish, Does the Sahib wonder at the temples of the Master ?” 

“Wbn are you?” I asked ''A {\oot Buddhist monk who 
dwells in yonder little ruin by the river," said he, pointing to 
an edifice some distance away by which a lutle hill stream flowed 
downwards notsely. It was a little ruin cf no particular shape. 

Strings of heads and strange charms and ijendanis hung round 
bis neck. As my eyes wandered over him they fell on a pair of 
rin^ on the band which held the bowl. They were exactly alike 
«xceptinBue*-^DebeiDg5maUer-^dof peculiar design, with a great 
sum in tbc centre. A marvellous stone such as I liad never 
seen before nor since! They seemed to bo large brilliant diamonds 
with a bri^t spot of gold like a luminous spark in the centre of 
the stone* It glowed and flojAed m the waning light like a point 
^ fire I My eyes were rivetted on them, when the monk spoke again: 
" The rings are strange. They are the relics from a temple and 
ibeir story is suanger still, Sahib.” I took my eyes off the 
wonderottS stones and said‘ 

May it fileair the Holy Sir lo tell me the tale. The atones 
*are marvettoni, such as 1 have never seen nor heard of." If the 
will come to my cell and rest awhile, 1 shall be pleased 
^0 do SO.” 1 assented and we walked on silently, be leading the 
way. till we came to the little ruin by the river The moon was 
}tlit rising^a pale youi^ moon ui whose silver light the river 
shimmered along in a long line. It was a hot sultry night. I'he 
monk entered bis abode and brought roe a stone cup filled with 
voot deer water which 1 drank. There was a raised stone slab 
outside near the entrance and he requested me to sit on it while 
he did so beside me. Then rearing his hand on the begging-bowl 
strange stones flashing m the moonlight-^he began his tale 
was a P ri nce, Sahib,^the Pnnee of Ratanpur.” 1 looked 
at him and wondered no more at the noble pnncely bearing of the 
He continued. 

'^A cousin of mioe now sits on the ^di and ^les the laud. 
^ few years ago I was the lord of those tefriu>rie^i)ut the mystery 


of Life waa revealed to me, and I was called away from my worldly 
life of pleasure and vanity. 1 had been touring in Eorope after 
five years of college training in England. 1 had just returned and 
intended to travel all over India before I went back to my State. 

I landed in Calcutta and from thence proceeded to Bedaies. I 
viewed the ancient city with a new interest contrasting it with the 
scenes 1 had just left. After going about in the city for two days 
1 took a large green boat courteously lent me by a friend. The 

Kaja of-lived a few miles up the river and 1 proceeded thence. 

As my noat glided along I stood and gazed on the varied scene 
of the riverside. It was a quaint sight. The temples of Benares 
with Its flights of steps, the hundreds of men and women, some 
bathing, some praying, some worshipping, all faatbed in the 
rays of the morning sun and above them the towering temple, 
sinking and unique. Here indeed 1 felt 1 was in the land 
of the Hindus—the land of Bharat with no touch of the 
West. The scene revealed even to the trivial observer the history 
ol the Past—for there among the numerous old temples in the 
sacred city of the Hindus a Moslem minaret lifted its brow lo 
the bine sky. As my boat floated on slowly, it passed in 
front of the burning ghat reminding me of Death in the midst of tbc 
varied Life around—of Maya which is ever present to the Hindo. 
A dead body lay stretched on a litter, covered with a white 
shroud. Just then another boat glided in between ouis and the 
riverside. An old man, a Buddhist priest, stood in it looking at 
me. Ht was tail, clean-shaven and thin. He bad a number of 
brass fancy things, evidently for sale, and a little covered basket 
in his hand. The boat came alongside of mine and the old 
man held out some of hia things saying in a courteous voice: 

’ Will the MaharaJ be pleased to see these.’ 

“ There were some quaint little figures, charms, amulets and 
pendants. 

’ I have bought many of these, Holy Sir, and care not for 
more/ 1 replied. 

“ ‘ Then will the Prince be pleased to see these stones and 
nogs/ he said again, uncovering the little basket and taking 
gill some rings set with various stonea I took them from 
him and as I looked at them a large brass ring set with a 
vtrangL brilliant stone which looked like a diamond with a spark of 
yellow light in its centre attracted my s ght I had never befoie 
seen nor heard of such a stone. The ring was crude in its rooked 

“' That is a strange ring with a wondrous stone in it,’ said 1 , 
pointing to It. We had left the burning ghat behind, but the dead 
body with us rigid outlines from under its covering could be M:en. 
The old priest turned his head in >ts direction and said in a dreamy 
tone 

” * The mystery of Life and Death is m that ring, Mabamj, It is 
a iclic from a Buddhist tenple. The Mahatma, whose pupil t wis^ 
gave It lo me when his soul was departing from its earthly house.' 

’"If thou will part with it 1 would buy it,' said I. 

" ’ I would not willingly do so, Prince,’ said he after a pauses 
* but 1 have need of money It is the great wish of my heart that 
1 join the monks m the hermitage of Mansarohar in the Himalayas. 
If this ring could bring me the sum I need 1 may sell it.’ 

' And how much is that ? ’ I asked. ’ Two hundred rupees 
Maharaj, neither more nor less.' 

* iriesistible desire came over me lo possess this strange 
nng and I agreed to the price. 

As he handed it to me he said, ' The ring is not of bnu% 
sir, but of Ashtadhatu* and the stone a marvellous one. ft 
is not a ring only thou hast bought Maharaj, but dreams^^icama 
wonderful and strange and beautiful that will show thee glimpses 
of another world. There is* one other only like it, and it lies 
hidden somewhere. Mayhap thy steps shall lead thee thither and 
to holier things, for the mystery of Life is moulded m it. May the 
path be unfolded unto thee, the path that leads away from Maya. 
Farewell, Maharaj.' He signed to the boatman who pushed away 
and soon his boat was lost among the crowds behmd. 

“ 1 held the nng in my hands and turned it round examining 
It carefully How the spot of gold flashed like a luminous spark. 
The word ’Maya’ was engraved inside in Sanskrit letters. It 
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mlituie of e^bt metali. 


*te Tlw CooMik 

«M i luge ring of a nan's sise, 1 opened mj cash bos and 


pni it bf eaiefiiHy. Ouf laige bmrioat beat gHdod akng sbiwif 
Tin gloir of the setting smi do lifer and teinplea faded into the 
dmk and 1 went into my eaUo for ny eveiing neaL After my 
repast I sat out on the deck cecluuig lasi^ in a large armchair 
end We had left, behind the ciowded part of the river 

and the temples and bouiea My boat had been anchored under 
the oterhanging branchas of a large tree for the night. Gradually 
an oferpowering drowsineai came over me and the sound of distmt 
Basic as of a hymn or a chant reached my ears and then a strange 
tlihig happened. The river bank faded ftom my view and I saw 
a band of women, tall and gracefol, roftsd in the garments of the 
oidei of the yettiir robe, with veils over their heads, walk forth 
slowly. In the ceotie wu the black-robed figure of a- asaiden with 
'heed uncovered and long tresses streaming over her back. Her 
faeodi were bound. The procession stopped and a Buddhist priest 
led brth the women and stood facing them. 

**But all was lost in a moment in the shadows of the night > 
Slowly the moon rose flooding river and bank, and in its golden 
Bye the ftce of a woman appeared before my eyea A sad piteous f&ce 
with a frightened look in the eyes. Her long flowing hair seemed to 
envelop her in a black shroud and to mingle with the waters beneath. 

** < Mahara), it is !aie, and the dews of the night are falling.' 

** 1 started. My old servsnt stood beside roe. 1 rose and went 
to bed. Sleep came, bnnging with it dreams, strange sights, 
Aagments of scenes to which there was no end. 1 awoke late 
neil ttioming and wondered. 

“ But why should I ? I had bought these dreams I Bought 
them with two hundred rupees. 1 had paid for the Ring A 
strange land was Ibis of ours where dreams of an unknown 
palt could be had for money—-could be had with a ring. Fresh 
ftom England and Europe, it seemed exceedingly strange to me 
oven th^h 1 was on Indian. Night after night these dreams 
f vm to me. Dreams of Buddhist temples and caves, monasteries 
and ihriiies, nuns and monks—in strange unknown countries. I 
often look out the ring and gased at it—it had a mystenojs 
lucifialioa for me. Thus three weeks passed, and after going to 
Ag Bi Delhi and other places, I returned to Calcutta. The 
■oiEdfMi in black rubes continued to haunt my dreams. Sometimes 
iho appwed in beautiful robes performing the daily casks 
of t templOf lighting the evening lamps, dscorating the altar 
ftooieiimes as a bride she stood before me radiant and 
beautifbl, but always the same face One aiglit I seemed 
to stand m a rest hall uphold by massive stone pillars 
aculptured in strange figures. On a raised dais sac an old 
womaa in the yellow robe of the order—stern, austere and 
eihRlt. lines of Buddhist nuns stood on each side and in thi^ 
MiM stood the black-robed maiden bound bond and foot with 
bent head. A young man—a Buddhist monk—entered the hall 
and, marvelloes to relate, he hed the fisce and figure of rnybcli. 
Ho opened out a scroll of parchment and seemed to speak for 
aonw time. Slowly tha stern looks of the old nun vanished and 

She came fonrerd and unbound her who stood there. Sho 
CoimI her boe fbr a moment to the young monk—a Gice from which 
Ihn eyd spoko out her gretitude and joy^^d then all var;<shed' 

^*The dream was a very vivid one and 1 wondered more and 
■lose. One evening while looking over an album of old pictures 
•t a friend’s house, what was my surprise to see a pictyre 
of the ball >1 had beheld in my dreams. Tho resemblance was 
imniilteltable and 1 uttered an eiclamaiion of surprise. Then 
nod there I resolved to go to that place. The wnting under 
the piAure said it was in a forest on a hill in Ceylon 
whom eicavations had been undena^Kpd by the Ceylon Government. 

1 turned to my friend and told him 1 meaul to sail for Ceylon 
«mat week* 

‘ Why, you pamed it on your voyage and might easily have 
gone then,’ bo remarked- 

*‘It was teut^ but 1 did not reply. Tho neat week I sailed 
in a large miling boat bound for C^fon. An irresistible desire, 
ID uiMontrotlable impulse seemed to have taken hold of me. 

»In due time I airiyod there and proceeded at once tomy 
destined place. 

* And, Sahib, it was to Ms place f fame l 


■ 

The monk ceased fbr a aoMNneiit and 1 fookedoneumoreattho- 
two Strangs rifl^i ao hie hand and el km 4eri4 eaaeet, dnamy ayes. 
Wu hie tala tMO ? TheriqpirerofrVwitlmtdmihL He wont 
onagun: 

“I entered the vast hall of my dreams, The baUding wu aft 
old BoddUst tnonastery of stone now pertiy in niiiii. 1 wandered 
about in its cloisten and little convent ceUs. 1 Wondered at 
the gorgeottt mosaic oeiliqg, tho mawive arches end carved walls 
and niches of the temple adjoioiog it All wu sUeat, dgrk and 
lone within. At eve I rctumad to my lodging in the house of 
a Cingalese gentleman a few miles from there. But at night in my 
sleep it seemed that 1 rose and went out. Unknown though the place 
wu 1 found myself waUring along and ere long reached the ruins. 

“As 1 gftt^theabbey I stood still u if "tone, for a 

wondrous li^t met my eyes. Shadowy fonns mowed about among, 
the trees; bells rang out in peals; a prooeiiion came out 
bearing a dead body; and then all vanished into the darkness, and 
I awoke to find myself in bed I Wu it a dream ? 1 spent the 
next day in watching the coolies digging and in waodanog about 
the rums aimlessly. At eve 1 did not go home, for a strange 
fucioation kept me enchained, u it were, to the spot. As night 
closed around me^ enshrouding the forest in a block darkness, a great 
restlessness overtook me and I roved about. Suddenly I found 
myself tracing my steps along a narrow path behind the abbey. 

I went on as if in a dream and entered a large enclosure in which 
was a number of tombs. Mechanically, u if directed by some 
invisible agent, 1 stopped at a tomb. The coolies had evidently 
been digging there, for a Luge oblong slab of stone deep like a box 
lay near some fresh earth, and the lid wu open! A few bones, 
-^kuman bones—lay outlined in it and| marvellous tu relate, another 
nag like tho one I had bought in Beipres lay in it! As I stopped 
and jneked it up, a low chant reached my ears, 

' I take my refuge in thy name and thee. 

I take my refuge in thy Law of Good. 

1 take my refuge in thy order. 

Om r 

“ 1 gared around with eager eyes, and there from the darkness 
above shone forth the face of the maiden m the blank robes, the 
maiden of my dreams. A halo of light endrded her face pure and 
holy as an angel's It seemed to speak of holy things, to call me 
away somewhere. Where ? As I gazed it faded slowly into the dense 
darkness and the low sweet chant died away into deep silence. 

“ When 1 awoka daylight had pierced the dense gloom of die 
forest and touched the trees and cupola-shaped stupas, and the 
heiglus of the temples and shnnes with a golden light. It fell on 
the ring in my hand which Auhed forth into a hundred sparks. 

I rose with it in my hand and retraced my steps to my lodging 

“As 1 walked a voice sighed with the wind, 

‘I take my refuge in thy name and thee.' 

“A voice murmured among the trees, 

* 1 take my refuge m thy Law of Good' 

“It formed the music of the hill stream, 

' 1 take my refuge in thy order. 

Omi'* 

“A voice echoed from the caves and mdontains, ‘Orel' 

“A face, sweet and pure, hovered round me. A voke- 
whispered m my ear. 

'I take my refoge in thy name and tiwal’ 

" A great peace came over me. All longings and denree left 
me. The Path 'where healing streams quench ailtkint,' 'wberw^ 
bloom immortal flowers * lay disclosed to me. Tbe Path whlNi^ 
leads away Irom Maya and the vanities of the Wmidb 

“Thus It wu, Sahib, that I, the heir rolka ancieafc lide of Kings, 
have left my State and have entered the PaA my Master trod. 

His tale wu ended and I perceived my two servants at n 
distance waiting respactfiilly. 1 beckoned to them. They aamo 
but they had foigotten my presence. With holf resWeitee 
prostme^ thomseivu at the foot of tbik BudAist Melt wbo^ 
murmured a blessing, laying his hand, on whfoh tbe sb^W fftma. 
sparkled, on their heads. 

It wu late, 1 rose and hade the Boddbift Mmftp ^retell., 

"SnuuLafk.* Snvi 
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Social Reform: A Lecture. 

Gentiemett anti Ladies (if there arc any)^ Friends and Fnes^ 
Countrymen and Foreigners^ 

1 WANT to address a few words to you on a subject of supreme 
importance. I mean Social Reform Few of you can have fhe 
temerity to deny that it alone deserves the whole-hearted attention 
which you are so recklessly, wantonly and almost ciiminally best'^iwing 
on Ollier matters. 

Gentlemen, if Cicero, than whom a greater exponent ol Social 
Reform was never bom, were to come to life again, your invincible 
indiflerence to all attempts made to better your lot sociall> would 
provoke one of his poignant satires—sahies before winch the 
economic theories of Adam Smith and the agnosticism of Hebert 
Spencer pale into insignitieance 

Gentlemen,-! need not tell you why Social Reform is such a good 
thing. Great men in all ageb have recognized its salue. Socrates 
was simply enamoured of it, Plato loved it to distraction ; and 
Aristotle used to turn to it more for inspiration than rehef after the 
drill drudgery of his intellectual pui suits. The great biographei ot 
Dr Johnson tells us that the latter preferred it lo mutton-chops, 
cae of those Johnsonian predilections which still stagger humanity 

We ore told on high and unimpeachale autbority that Carlyle, 
when writing that immortal book, Heroes and Hero Wnrshtp^ 
had Social Reform constantly with him. And his biographer, Mntli 
a frankness whidj we hove learnt to associoie with him, ha.*' attnbuted 
tbe success of the book to that circumstance In later life he cime 
to hate Social Reformers, liecaoBc he loved Social Reform more than 
ever. (Hear, Hear.) There la a notion prevalent in certain literary 
circles that Social Reform ia quite perceptibly mftuennng the writings 
of some modem men of letters. 1 take this opportunity to express 
my emphatic opinion, undeterred by the prospect of an interminable 
GDatroversy in the Bengalee^, that the notion is not wholly unfounded 

The ingenious paradoxes of Chesterton, the morally revolting 
theories of Bernard Shaw and in ftet his whole conception of the 
Sapennan, and the socialism of Mr. H. G. Wells are alike inspired by 
Social Refonn. 1 confess I don't see much of it in Lord Morley’s 
Oflafrmise^ but I hazard the confident opinion, even at the risk of 
•oflieiiding the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Gokhale of 
^the Vioeiegal Council, that tho book is insipid on that Recount. (A 
fiMM ^No^*'which waadrowned by cries of Ve%" " ’'and shouts 
of apphuisa.) Gendeineii, I stion^y protest agpmst the notion 

f A f 


that Social Reform in India is a thing of recent origin. Nothing can 
be more mischievous or more glaringly tales With that unsurpass¬ 
ed knowledge of Indian History with which you so justly credit me, 

I am, I hope, in a position to tell you without ^he slightest fear of 
contradiction that the great Akbar cared for it infinitely more than 
he did for his elephants and rhinoceieses of which he was fonder 
than Huxley ever was of football or Professor Ramamurti is of 
Metaphysics It is on TCx:ord that it was Social Reform which won 
Chve the lanious battle of Flassey, and it will be Social Reform 
which will give to Sii O'Moore Creagh the victory against Truth, 

Gentlemen, I ventuic to express an opinion, though naturally with 
a great de^l of diffidence. The historical researches in which I have 
lately been, as you all know to your grief, engaged, "force upon me 
a conclusion which may possibly shock the more sensitive amongst 
you, Must of you have heard of the infatuation of Jehangir for the 
beautiful Nurjahan. I make bold to say, in defiance of what his 
apologists do to the contrary, that Social Reform lurked behind aud 
prompted this historical scandal. I know it is cruel to rob you of 
one of your dearly-loved illusions, but faith is inexorable and 
accepts i:o compromise- 

Tu come to more modem iioie'i, the M. A-O. College, with 
its grand promises and its still grander fulfilment of them, is the 
outcome of Social Reform. I chalhuige the boldest and the most 
audacious of you all to contradict me when 1 say that Sir Syod, 
in 'i|ji[e of the fact that he possessed an energy hardly inferior to 
mine, would not have been able to found and maintain such an 
institution if he had not possessed Socuil Reform in such a 
remarkable degree (Cheers and cries of Well done, Bambooque.)” 

T can't conclude without b quotation from Confucius. “ Cultivate 
Social Reform and leave the kitchen lo the cook and grammar to 
Itself.” I can't resist the temptation of inflicting another quotation 
on yon—this time from Marcus Aurelius—" Social Reform is better 
than two bulls and four dogf and only worse than an over-loaded 
donkey ” Gentlemen, I have mode a large draft on your patience 
and now I must—(‘* Go on," " Go on.”). 

Well, gentlemeo, I confess Ihis flattering reception that you 
have accorded to my exposibon of Social Reform would turn a lesser < 
head than mine. This remiods me of the formidable dangers that 
line the path of the student of Social Reform, and I would be , 
guilty of a grave derelection of duty if I do not warn you of those 
dangers. An excessive ^Itivation of this quality takes a man via . 
Religion into Poetry- Aril if you happen to be a money-lender-^and ; 
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happily that historical document is conspicuous by its absence in this 
asiembily-^you will be re-bom as a su/fngette. In extreme 
I have known editors of unimpeachable respectability petrified 
into living fosiHsi and who has not felt the i»thos of that despair 
of Anarchism and of Mr. Wells^lhe Egyptologist, the Babylonologist 
and others “of the tribe who are tracing history from tombstone 
to tombstone back to iu elements. But the worst that can 
befall ... (At this moment a cry was raised of " Votes for Mixed 
Electorates,'' There was a huge uproar and the assembly broke up.) 

^' Bamdoo^uk. 

Petty Larceny. ^ 

(By Our Special Kleptomanmc ) 

(Motto. “Wu is year birthiight, therefore steal it where 
soever you find VrJa.] 

HE NEVER rOLlJ A LIE. 

1 bAW him standing in the crewj— 

A comely youth and fair, 

There was a brightness in his eye, 

A glory in bis hair. 

1 saw his comrades gaze on him— 

His comrades standing by ; 

I heard them whlsfier each to each, 

" He never told a lie! 

I looked in wander on that boy, 

As he stood there so young, 

To think that never an untruth 
Was uttered by his tongue , 

1 thought of all the boys l*d known — 

Myself among the fry, 

And knew of none that one cuuld say, 

“ He never told a lie ! ” 


A BABY is a well-spring of pleasure and all that Bort of thing; 
when it's ours. The brat next dOor is a public nuisance. 


An ou> countrywoman and her daughter went into a shop in 
town to buy a bonnet. When she had purchased the bonnetp ihe 
milliner, turning to the woman, said, “ What about a sailor for your 
daughter ? "—meaning, of course, a hat 

The woman, turning to the milliner, indignantly retorted, “ What 
about a sojer for yersel ? 


Gloomy Individual (in restaurant) . “ Have you any prussic 
acid?" 

Waitress “Good gracious—no J" 

G1.00MY Individual . *' Then bring me one of your sieak and 
kidney pies.'' 


Lawykr ■ “ Have you told me ihe facts precisely us they 
occurred ? ” 

Irishman : “ 'fhat Oi \v, yer honour. Oi thought u best Ui 
tell ye the deliberate truth—ye can put all the rest in yourself." 


Episcopal duty m some parts of Australia lias its humorous 
side. One prelate, on his first journey round, was flung into detp 
mud by a restive horse. 

Rising ruefully, with his chaplain's help, and surveying the 
place, the bishop consoled himself with this reflection ■— 

“ I have left a very deep impression in that part of the diocest, 
at any rate.” 


Monday was invented to use up Sunday's cold mutton 


A Fooi isH woman believes everything her husband tells her. 
A wise woman merely pretends to. 


I gazed upon that youth with awt. 
That did enchain me long; 

I had not seen a boy before 
So perfect and so strong ; 

And with a something of regret, 

1 wished that he was I, 

So they might look ac me and say, 

“ He never told a lie I ■* 

T thought of questions very hard 
Foi boys to answer right— 

" How did you tear that jacket, sir ? 
“ My son, what caused the fighi«" 

“ Who left the gate ajar last night ?' 
“ Who ate the apple-pie ? 

What boy could answer all of ihest- 
And never tell a lie ? 

1 proudly took him by the hand- - 
My words with praise were rife, 

1 blessed that boy who never told 
A falsehood in his life, 

1 told him I was proud of hirn— 

A fellow standing by 

Informed me that that boy was dumb 

VVho •* nei'er told a lie > ' 


STUDENT HOWLERS 

The capital of Kuuia is St. Peccrsbuig on the Duma 
The Test Aa of 1673 was passed to keep Roman Catholii 
out of public boiiaea; 

Henry I. died of eadng palfreys. 

Louis XVII was gektined during the French Revolution. 

The Rhine is boarded by wooden mountains. 

Gender showa whether a man is neuter. 

James I died from ague. f ' > v 




Visitor . *' I would like to get you to teach me to sail a boat.” 

Boatman. " Sail a boat? Why, it's easy as swiramin'. Jest 
grasp the main-sheet with one hand an' tho tiller with the other, an' 
if a flaw strikes, ease up or bring'er to an’ loose the halyards bni 
look out fer the gaff an’ boom or the hull thing'll be m the water aw’ 
yc be upset, but if the wind is steady y'r all right, unless y’r tex) 
slow in luffin,' cause then ye'll be upset sure. Jump right in an' 
iry't, but, remember, whatever ye do, don't gibe I" 


“ 1 supvosic you are proud of your wife’s literary success ? ^ ?Mid 
the inUmate friend 

" Ye-s" replied aMf. Stubbles. ■Only 1 wish she wouldn’t 
insist on making the hero of every novel a tall, athletic man, with 
wavy hair and piercing blue eyes. Anybody can see that f am shmt, 
lat, lialch and comfxilled to wear smoked glasses. 


LYRA INEPTIARUM. 

f DtdicaUd to the Ujmpikr ijf thA « Great TiMu^hts ” of EUa 
Wkeeicr Wtkox.J 

Soda water. 

With my exhilarating bubbles 
I wash away a world of troubles. 

1 set the sodden toper free 
From all the horrors of D. T.; 

And oil are better for knowing me. 

Ups aND Downs. 

Just as a shoe must have two 
Kinds of ieadiers, 

Its unders and ks uppers; 

So life has ups and downs 
Of varied weathers— 

Its Miltons and its Tup^orb. 




Scfifedber. 


The Comrade. 
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NOTICE. 

When wriN^g' to the Manager phase 
^oU yout /^^fister Number^ but not 
C —which is the number of the 
paper in the f^ost Office* 

Wt would request our subscribers 
when they do not receive their paper 
to complain to the J^tmaster-General 
of their Circle^ and inform tis also 
that a complaint has hem made 
The date of the missing issue should 
be given in every case. A postal 
lomplaint does not require a postage 
stamps if the words Postal Com¬ 
plaint^' are written on the eiwelote 
Ao missing number will he supplied 
fret of charge unless complaint i\ 
made within a week of the date of 
issue 

THE MANAGER 


Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to—Tihe Manager. 


Muhammadan Youths 

Desirous of obtaining service in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the undersigned. They must be in¬ 
telligent, not over ar, and must have a 
Tair knowledge of English. Fieferenoe 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their ajiplications 
the candidates should state their quali- 
Hcations and age, and should furnish 
certificates of cliaracter and respect¬ 
ability 

S. M. SHERIFF. 

Bar.-al-Law, 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League, 
58 , I^Qwer Circular Road, Calcutta. 



A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 

By 

Mr. Mimbmi AB, BA. (Om.);‘Bar.-ot-tev, 

Pnfawr of Rmua wd &|liih Uw 
at the Patii l«w Cellago, SnnfcipMn. 

Price 10 Annas. 

T« bt had at— 

The Office of **The Comrade/' 

Un, Ripon Sintt, ^ikatti. 


Back Numbers 

M 

or the Comrade, if available, can be sup¬ 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue. If 200 
' applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) arc received ii will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 

I I m * 

JjdtoadO \ \JLfi Ll/ 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

OF • 

MouUna Mohamed Ismail 

Of TftB Department of Public Instruction 
IN THE Unites Provinces 

Hm Oriolil PdUiddDf Co., Oriont Houe, Meernt, 

Have pleasure in announdng that eMit aimafl por copp sold 
will be allotted to the Moalem Unlvenity Fund from 
a»d July until 3 tst December igrr. The first edition will 
soon run out. It is hoped the lovers of these pnceless gems 
of poetry will take advantage of this offer. 

Cloth BinAno - Ra. 2 - 6 . 
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Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 
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DESIGN 
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An Aligaih Old Boy lias been work¬ 
ing al Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
rates iban you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO., 

MERCHANT*, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Hm* OffiMi-ISa. Am RoaA Fen, 


Bnech r—MeegraL KMMeww. 
TrinwiAlc AJ d w I— -AHf.'’ Bonbar. 


|V\|1 CAI |i ^ stOT'cd bmldlng 
run OllLC with a gudea on the 
nenhem ^e at ia« WaUaUa’s lane# near 
the Golcutta MndiaiBa^ Ckkntta. 

Apply lo-SVED ABDUH RAHMANp 
ay-9-ii. KidiDiJri Kathi, Patna Citye 


Moslem 

Commiosion Agency. 

C imb M m, TV w ifc i , 

AJnrtUag ui fitol Rr AfacT* 

Mofussil cuBtomers always need things 
purchasable in Preaiden^ towns* By 
dealing with large retail firms they iuva 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a miich leaser 
rate and supply mm to our Mofiissil 
clients. 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Manages, Moslem Commission Agehcv, 
JPojAdn Buildings^ Bellasts Road^ 
BOMBAY. 


‘‘THE NEAR EAST." 

A weekly journal of Oriental Politics, 
Literature, Finance anil Commerce. The 
lecognizeri nrpHn of Mislem Interests in 
England, Special Letters frori Conatantinoplc, 
Cairo, Tehemn, Athens, Cyproa, Briurals, etc. 

Katei or Subscription (including postage to 
any part of the world) three months 6/., nx 
monihi I ir., one year aor. OlBces . Throg¬ 
morton House, Copthall Avenue,London, EC 

Danr-iShakwar 
Di'wu4-Moilh of Haznt AIL 

TianslMMi hy the Into Moqliii. Amina Ah. 
“AnUiri." Pnee. Cloth Re. I, ftqwt A, E 

To 6c hajfrom SVED MANZAI AU, 

Suk^EdUof, " The 0id Bo,." Benone 

AUJKSEER AERATED roWDER. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
water the purest, the most ddiaous, 
cooling, digestive, and eflTci vesting 
drinks at absolutely the lowest cost. 

SoTa, Lom,, RtM^ Gfaftr, PiMink 

I lb. Lin of any variety makes Sodiinkji, Ri, i I 4 


alukseek company, 

d/, C/we ^lrt€t, Calcutta 


m EALARU, llfl1.iniZA A lUD POaRS 0F PUGDI 
Um Balliwilla'i Ague Mixiura or PPb, Re. i. 
BATLIWALLA'S TONIC PILLS cjri SfarvMi 
Ei^iiBilen and ComiituiJouRl Waaknios Ra. i-l. 

BATLIWAUeA'S TOOTH POWDER b rommI. 
Bcally mado of Naiive and Eiulbb dntfi, imIi 11 
Mayiphal and Carboiuw Add B. P^A*. <. 

BATLIWALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT, Aa. 4. 
SOLO EVERYWHERE mmI ALSO BY Dr. R. U 
Bailiwalla, Wcrli Lalwntoiy, Daibr, DoaihRy 


“Vittel” 
Grand Source 

is of high medicinal value in 
cases of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Kidney Trouble^ etc. Can be 
had at all leading chemists. 

Sait Agtnts 

Pragiee Sooijee tk 'Co., 
3, t/bdUck StMOi, 
CALCtfTTA. 
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The G>inrade. 


Qualitj and Chaapifi Coablnad. 


g When ordering please ciaLo wliclher Narrow, Medium, Rniud, nr Stiu'ire 

sliape IS required 


NARROW 


MEDIUM 


‘sOUARE 


SPECIAL LINES IN MEN’S SUN HATS. 



Th« “A. D. C." Halm 

Made of Wliitu IVli. The 
UteU and <iiniulcit in San 
Hats Vt.rv !jlsL in.ikL 
and fmiili Conipkl^ 
wilh Chin Sirup and 
iihere Black or Colnurcd 
Rilk Ribbon. Uh. 6-0 


The “ARISTOCRACY. 

TIil reo^iiSLd Dre^s 
Hdinct KidbLil Wilh 
Oijii .“tr.li>. I'oloiirs —- 
WJiite, Gicy, Hnie, I .iwn, 
Brown and Mois Green. 
With plain Silk Ri’ bon, 

Ri 6-B With Silk 
l0ii;feL, I!'' 7-9 






\. 


Ovr "LEADER" Topee 

M idr fruiB IjcsI Benga^ 
Pith Covered Dra' 
Holland Lmtd Kcd 
Satin I'ltlcii with i'cul 
Ventilatnrs and Chin 
Surap Superior makt 

tluonghuill. Ki.2-0enrli 

Covered Grry Alpaca or 
Silk, Rh 2-4 

Gl«« K M MfeniPnt roond 
MiPd eihi* pfrlerlng Hate. 


Wi give Vilne 
fov Money. 
A compariaon 
between O u i 
Prinraand those 
ef others wiH 
Ipeedily con 
Vince yoa of 
dih. 


The '* I^AHORE " Sole Topee. 

A hrge' dupo ^|>eciclly 
•^ritL'n for ali i sir nr District 
lit C iVijrzd Whil^' nr 
IxJiaki Drill Ks 2-4 each. 





The "POPULAR ‘ Tepee 


SiiMri sliapi 
a*. |Kr illiL'>ria- 

i.nn. lajunl in 
^IMatancc lo 
Topees usually 
solo at double 
the price. 
Covered S u - 
nerior l''eli m 
White, (hev and 
Moss Green with 
r u c r e tf s If* 
niatoi. 

Ks 2-10 m3-0 

each. 


GENTS HIGH CUSS SHOES. 

Nmi and Smart BelmornI Bools. Ai 1 

lllu.k HalmorH.1 5 10 

BUick (jrain B-ilmoral Boots 6 8 

I lalf dirotnc Balnioral Ikxils . 7 8 

_ r \n Grain BAlinoral Boats 9 8 

/ Pan Miin B'llmord lk)ois 9 8 

^ ^ lUpik (train llAnd-seun Balmoral 

Bools . ... 9 0 

^ Ian (inm llmd-ivin Bulmor^ 

Bih.k 10 2 

1'l.un Tin llaiiil'-i.wn i'alinnral 

liimK ... •• 10 2 

Bl.ifl lafL 
Hand - w II 
IkilmfinilBoiiriilO 12 

\ ^ 1 an G1 ice tland- 

'iLwn B.Mmornl 
Boon II 4 

" 1 a II h ac tor y 

h r o m f , 
BruguLil Ral- 
inoiaJ Boots ... 10 12 
Pnglisli Sii|ii'ri'ir I I'l WilUiw ( ill, .ir D^rk Kalmoral 

BfHirs 12 8 

Do dn liinqurd IUIiiut.iI 14 Q 


TheM Boots 1 


Sirano and Durable 

Derby Boots 

Black Gram ll.ind-scifcn Dirhy Bools 
Tan (Uinii Hand scwii Ikiby 13 «kiIs 
Hair C'hrunc Derbv HiX’iti ... 

Service Boola 

Black I lironii H.ind"^( wn S< rsitx Bohn 
I an Chroiiit. SnivicL Boon 

Shooting Booli. Ks A.. V 

lilark Wax Hmd sewn SliiHMing Ikiots 10 12 0 
Black (irai' 1 Land-sewn Shooiing Hoots 11 4 0 
T..n Grnin Hand sewn *)hoti(ip|; Unots 11 14 0 
BUck ('hroini ll.iml ■'Cwn Slioiiiii^ 

Buols 11 4 0 

Tai't'hromo Hand si'wn bli'xiiing Llofit-* 11 14 0 
The .ibovi' .Shooiinn Bool* aro -\tr.i strong, 
hand stitilied anri Land wcUH hi'o or wilboul 
1 ‘ccl lip**, ’rass sc*‘lws m lo^*', Iwd . and join^.. 

Cenvaf Balmoral 
Boots 

Slanrlaid Sciew *d, Ns V'. I 
While Ginvas B-iI- 
iiinr.'il Bouts ..500 

Mi*rk Buck .Skin llal- 

innral Bools . 8 8 0 p ^ 


Spfdallr Sale .lad 
Lealhma 


■huped 

waUlii 

all weathara | 

R-m As. r. 


10 2 0 

WarrMed 

10 12 0 

ig rtva 

8 8 0 

Eomw 

SatUfKdoB. 

11 4 0 


11 14 0 





Well Made and 
Laiting. 

Bert Leather 
only lued. 


suppers aod Pumps. 

M-proLO* Hall .‘‘lipjif'N in.irk in diii Mm nun Shade. Il.iirl-scwn 
Morocco 1 iill S‘mjK ‘1 . i.lkic .n dork Maroon Shade, lland-iO-wn 
Plain Tun J'ull 5 li|.|ars. hl.ike-newn 
BufTcf* L^.’ather I ull Slipfiers wth boiks 
Bulled I taiher K dl siipptri wiilioot '^oiks 


'‘Dreudnmight'’ hull Slippers, ^ir> Strong and Sul>si.inl]dl, *'A'’ Qu.ahiy 3 8 C 
“ Drcadncucht" Slippr r-.. vf ry blrong and .Suh^Lintiul. “ U " (Jniality 3 6 C 
Niil uisi Chrome P 111 ^hpnl.■r ... . 5 0 C 

I'Liin Tan Ci>ari Shot.s, Blaki-'tLwn .« .. 3 8 1 

Natural t'hroijie C'j'irt Shuts .. . S 0 C 

Hockey Bools. 

Canvas Standard Srreweil llocLfy boots ... ... .540 

N.itural Chronic Siundiiid Sm wed H(H key Beals . 9 8 0 

Rujoet Leather Hnrkcy Boon .740 

liniiatioi: Sambliir Stanikird ScKued I luckey Boon ... .980 

Footbfll Boola. 

Nulurui Chrome Si aiidard Si rewird I'oOthad Bool. , 10 2 0 

ItiiUalion Siimbhar Standanl SLTewrd I'fxitKill Booi> ... 10 2 0 

RnxscT lo^rher 1 .Kithsll Boon ... .741 

Our Bools and Shoas are made of the finest lather, are finishod 
In a Superior Style, and are Guaraoleed to wjthiland Hard wear. 


The UNITED BENGAjL Co., 7, Bowbaztfr St, Calcutta. 
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Constitution 


. . OF . . 


The Moslem University 


Copies of the draft of the Constitution, 
interleaved for suggestions, can be 
had at 8 Annas per copy. 


From The Manager of THE COMRADE,? 

m, RIPON STREET, CALCUUA. 


flitted T\ l.r. Mofia^ it The OUe^te 


•/ _ ■ ' > *• 

dnK Cmpmt, Job, BmrbuM Stmti CUmHk, od Pa^Uirf bf MoiUMIb mt. 
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The Comrade. 


A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by ^ Mohamed Ali. 


Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may bliaie. 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere 
They only live who dare' 


—AfoTFtS 


VoL a. si^ie Copt Qlcutta: Saturday, September 9, 1911. 

flo. 11. AiaiiM4. 


V r) 

Annual Subscription 
Indian Rs. 12. Foreign £1 


COMTISNTS. 


Tki Wbbk 
V iasi - 
Tvme Passclh 
Itsms of NlWai 

TiTi a Tbte-- 

Mf« Dadabhoy Naoroji 
I)f. Iqbal’s Ode . 

Oor Supporters 
Wementiiy Education 
The Hindu UoiserHiiy >■ 
Liaemcd Kabobs Again I 
Sir K G. Gupta at the Cry 
lal PdOoee 
An AppracuUnn 

m^mioa Aaticles-- 

The Lingua I'unm of liidiit 


Sujie Aspects I'f India in 
Traniition 

CokaRsroN dbm:b— 

Th*: Priipoaed Moslem Uni^cr 
hily al Ali^^Hfb .. 

The 1 IcdjHZ Taa 
An Arknualrdgmciit 

Siioat Story— 

In Halle:Ay Lift 


The Kngland Ktiurned ... aiQ 
Petty Larceny ... aao 

AbVERTIfiBMKNTa 211—324 


7 X« bt much Mi^d %J tko^e of out readers whu 

kmf 9 bmn nvGrmng coj^Us of this pafm as spff^imms will kindly 
vAMer they wish di become subscribers w not. This is 
jro Hide to ask that we feel sure tk^ will comply with the Managei's 
feqdtst ^ 

We me Ai^p} h say thaf we are uow m a positiofz to supply 
** Jhe Coffrade " in Muhat/fmadan stude^its who apply fo us during 
the wnmUi cf September at t^e reduced rau ef ks, 2 meiy three 
mouths hiid in advance and to non-Moslem students at the still 
, Amt re^ of Rs. 3 every six months 


The Week. 


UkvUweM. 

Thic Railway CemmimioD haa declined, on the ground that it 
hii no jnrbriktion in the^ matter, to bear a complaint on behalf of 
' tha men of the Great pastern Railway. The men's executive have 
isMmd an appeal to the Railway Unions to aupport them by issuing 
go nUfmatum to all Railway Complies. 

Cloggariiui stin prevails in the Liverpool docks and it is 
^tlfhpaied that nomalOoodidoiiswiU^ afortoight 

npr Railwtya complain that tbey axe dioit of rollbg atpek, through 
,jW lipfaiiitf up of waggons with lands of goods of whi^ shipowners 


cannot take delivery owing to the congested state of the quays. The 
Railway Companies declare that they will only accept such quantities 
of goods as they are abk to handle immediately They are, there¬ 
fore, closing their goods depOts early. 

Various bodies and benches of Magistrates m Great Britain 
have aQO|ite(l resolut'Oiis demanding the repeal of the Trades 
Disputes Act, which permits peaceful picketing 'L'he resolutions 
desciibe buch picketing as disguised terrorism 

labour solidanty is the keynote of the most important of the 
resoUitions at the Trades Union Congress They include proposals 
with a 1 irw to the amalgamalif^ of all Uniotii connected with each 
industry, as also a central national oiganisation comprising all 
Unions and .Societies connected with the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party, foTmiug a general federation of Trades, 
'rhe success of the recent sympathetic strikes has gained strong 
support for these proposals. In his speech Mr. Mullin, president, 
dwell on the results of the labour unrest, the important concessions 
to the strikers and advances in wages He declared with emphasis 
chat the long drawn out agony of arbitration had its limits. The 
railway directors' [lolicy of non recognition was beyond belief, but 
Uiey w ould probably be wiser aflcr the mcent lesson. He consi¬ 
dered that the Goveninient was remiss in its duly In sending troops 
unasked instead of sharply laying down the law to commercial 
m.sgnaics. He was confident that the lost had not been heard of 
lailway directors and that ancient autocracy whose high-handed 
action involving suffering of the general public would not be 
easily torgotten. 

Intematlonal Situation. 

Thk Foreign Office denies that any British diplomatist is con¬ 
nected with the interview in the Reiu Freie /Vem. Meanwhile the 
camiiaign against Sir Fairfax Cartwright in Germany continues. The 
Frankfurter Zcitnng raises the only solitary voice of moderation in 
the wilderness ol Anglophobia It Tocummenda Germans to re¬ 
member timt although Great Bntain has shown Germany no friendly 
couDtenaiKe on the Moroccan question, she recently mtimated that 
an agreement acceptable to Gjfrmany would be agreeable to Great 
Britain. A mass meeting convened by Pan-Germanists m Berlin 
passed a vigorous resolution on the subject of Morocco^ declaring, 
inter aiia^ that the interference of a third power should not be tolera¬ 
ted. Berlin Sodalbu held on the 3 rd instant,held a great meeting ui 
favour of peace and against the attempts to sift up international strife. 
The meeting passed off inA^ most orderly manner. A resoulution 
Aas adopted condemning indtmnent to war. 

The German WorlkrB’ Congress representing nmneious 
Christian and patriotfe Labour Unions have issued a manifesto m 
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fftvour of petce, but denouncing the SodalistE* threat of declaring 
n genemi strike in the event of warlike coDipb'cations as treason to 
the fatherlandf and a direct indtement of foreigners forcibly to 
prevent the development of Germany. 

Tbd German Navy League, abandoning the reserve it has 
maintained during the Morocco aiaif, has published a manifesto 
maini^ a vigorous appeal for the strengthening of Germany's 
Naval position. Admiral von Koester, head of the League, was a 
personal guest of the German Emperor at the Kiel review. 

In spite of the communique issued in Berlin, expecting 
smoother progress in negotiations,'which is regarded as a favourable 
omen, opinion in the German c^tal on the subject of a .speedy 
settlement is apparently not so optimistic as in Paris The inspired 
Lokalmveiegn, in an article full of significance, declares that the 
rights of Germany in Morocco mint be secured and that the mineral 
output of the country must have unrestricted access to the inter- 
nalionalgnarkets. 

The German Imperial Chancellor left for Kiel where the 
Emperor on the 4 th instant reviewed the greatest gathering 
of shipa ever neon outside British waters. Every available ship 
was present, including hurriedly completed “dreadnoughts-" The 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand was among the guests. 

The extraordinary nervousness prevailing in Germany with 
regard to the Moroccan situation has led to a run on the Stettin Savings 
Bank. Another instance of this nervousness is repc<rted from 
Stiisburg where wild rumour was caused by a declaration that war 
was momentarily eapected The French newspapers of all shades of 
opinion dwell on the magnificence of the Toulon Naval Review and 
the importance of the demonstration in the present circumstances. 

Turkey. 

Cholera is spreading into the provinces There were 166 
with 58 detthi in Monastir on ITiursday and loo deaths at 
KoBiovo. Advices from Chorum in Asia Minor state that th^ 
population of the neighbouring viUagcs has almost been wiped out. 

The Cabinet has compromised in the dispute regarding the 
War Minister's claim for full military credits wilhool reduction, 
but retrenchments will be rflfected in other directions 

A telegram to the Timn from Constantinople states that Syed 
Idris has been repulsed at Ibha, losing 400 men The rasuallies 
to the Imperial troops were 150 

The Voisiiche which is believed to be the mouth' 

piece of the Deutsche Bank, has published n tdegmiii from 
Constantinople stating that negotiations between Turke> and Orwt 
Britain on the subject of the Baghdad Railway have no prospeci of 
success. The journal accuses Great Britain rf seeking to secure 
predoraimtnre in the Gulf section to the exclusion of Germany. 
The fhmen Courier sUtes Uiat, unless Great Britain’s altitude 
changes, the Gulf Section of the railway like the rest will be built 
without British cooperation. 

Yusauf l^din arrived m Berlin He was rer.eived by the 
Emperor and afterwards attended a lienquet given at lb? Castle in 
honour of the personages attending the nianuiuvrcs. The Emperor 
has contened upon the distinguished guest the Order of the 
Black Eagle, 'fbe NordtieuUche AUtgefnetne Zeitnng oAfirially 
velcomiDg the Turkish hcrr-appafeni points out the special signi- 
tkance of this the first visit of ^ member of the House of Ottoman 
.to the German Court The presence of the heir-apparent at the 
Tempelbof review, says the journal, is gratifyiiig evidence of the 
friendly relations of Turkey and Germany, which are most marked 
in the militiuy sphwc Accordmg to the Berliner Tagdiatt the 
Ciwn Prince win rcmrn the visit to ConsiMitinople in rgia. 
11ie Turkish pwpen regard the vkdt of the beir^pporent to Berlin 
as an outward sign of the strengthening of the cordial relations of 
Turkey and Germany# Tbey suggest that the moment is opportune 
for Germany to give expreosioo to hwffriendship by supporting 
Tdrk^ not merely in economic tiai^rttons but also in certain 


rations on Herr Von Bethmann HoUweg, the Gtonan Chancellor, 
and the German Ministen for War, Marine and Foreign Affaits, 
Chief of the Genemi Staff and on other high penongges. 

Morocco. 

Thl French Premier received M. Jules Combon, French 
Ambassador to Geraiiny, who left for Berlin. It was semi-ofEdally 
announced that M. Gambon will ask Germany for a more precise 
exposition of her standpoint with regard to Morocco in order to 
prevent the recurrence of incidents disturbing the harmony of the 
relations of the two nations. He will also intimate the compen¬ 
sation to be offered to Germany in the Congo, which is considerable. 
The French Government, the announcement continua, has 
decided that this is the utmost France is able to concede. It is 
affirmed that the public and the Parliament would refuse fresh 
Bocnficcs, and it is hoped that Germany will note France's con¬ 
ciliatory .spirit and assist in bringing about a speedy settlement. 

The FrancO'Gemian negotiations were resumed in Berlin on the 
3 jst August. M Gambon, the French Ambassador, presented to 
Germany France's final condition. The resumption was heralded 
by a burst of leading articles in the German Press, the keynote of 
which was persistent enmity towards Great Britain, the object 
being obviously to rover German withdrawal from a diplomattcally 
untenable position. The lAkahanzeiger in an inspired pro¬ 
nouncement declares that Germany never intended to acquire 
territory in Morocco Therefore, the fable of (forman retreat 
before Great Bntain falls to the ground. The lion's roar of the 
English Minister was cheap rhodomontade. The French pre^s 
calmly awaits developments and declares that even the final rupture 
of the negotiations would cause no excitement in France. 

further complication has arisen in connection with Morocco 
by the announcement that .Spain will occupy Ifni, southward of 
Agadir. French newspapers unanimously protest against Spain's 
attitude at a time when France is occupied in difficult negotia¬ 
tions. The papers add that the mistakes now accumulating must be 
paid fur A s?mi-official communique published at Madrid 
declares that Spain's plans with regard to Ifni arc in no vray un¬ 
friendly to France nor are they in any way connected with the 
negotiations now proceeding between France and Germany on 
the subject of Morocco Tlie communique further niaintains that 
Spain's rights in Ifni have been acknowledged for fifty >ears. Le 
.Ifatiii declares that the Spanish commumqui has not modified rn 
any w*a> the impression ot the unfriendliness of the Spanish action 
in Ifni. C ertain circles arc so exasperated that they urge the 
repudiation of the agreement between France and Spain in 1904 , 
and the resumption of full liberty of action with leference to Spun. 

The French Government is anxious that negotiations with Ger 
many on the subject of Morocco should reach a conclusion before 
the 20 th instant, on which date the two-year service men leave 
their regiments; if, however, a Lolucion is not reached by the i 5 tb 
in.stant it is expected that an order will be issued retaining these 
men 

.\ transport and two cruuiers have left Cadiz to join 500 troops 
which are already waiting at the Canary Islands prior to proceeding 
to the occupation of Ifni. It is suted at Tangier that 3,000 French 
trooiis have been ordered from Casablanca to Marakesh. 

It is understood that Spain bos btimated to Pans that she 
18 temporarily abandoning the occupation of Ifni. 

Periii. 

The Government troops have inflicted a dedaive defeat upon 
Sardar-Arahad'a forces, who are moiBy Turoomaiis, afow miles east 
of Teheran. Sardar-Anbad's three hundred foUowera, four guns 
and a rich booty were tenured. Sordar-Anhad wae wounded md 
willbeexecnted. Three Goveriunent soldiers were hi^ end fhur 
wounded. The Ex-Shah's cause is Bot Bkalyio noow from 
Mow. / 
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Tm Vke-PretidMt *nd Seentary or AU-India Cricket Tmid 
liBVe written tp the Tmes uncerdy thanking the counties for their 
warm weloome^ and the Bridah press and public for their generous 
eitcoaiagement. They point out that the tour was not conceived 
in any spirit of competition on equal terms. The main idea was 
educative, and the ciperience gained amply justified it. 

PUfM m hdia. 

Dh. Willum Simpson, Professor of Hygeine in King's College, 
liondon, in a Letter to the Ttmes suggests the extension of 
measures adopted against plague in connection with the Delhi 
Durbar to the whole of the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
Dr. Simpson hopes the Imperial visit will give an impetus to the 
advance of sanitary administration in India, and in general deplores 
the decision of the Government of India to abolish their Sanitary 
Commissioner, He declares it is iropoasible now, as formerly, for 
the Medical Director^eneral to give proper attenbon to sanitation. 

The Dnrhar. 

Thk Tmei published on the isl instant a column long 
aononymous letter trom an Indian correspondent with reference to 
the letter id the same journal from Naushad Ali Khan on i yth July. 
The correspondent considers the proposals of Naushad Ali 
Khan as totally inadequate. He desenbes at length the benefits 
to oe derived from the total abolition of the salt tax which, he says, 
wquM be the very thing to commemorate Their Majesties' visit on the 
ocutsion of the Durbar, but fearing that the Government would 
not liice the cost of such an abolition, he suggests as alternatives 
the total abolition of impnsonment for debt or even the extension 
cif the partial protection allowed to cultivators against usurers, by a 
IxoUamation making unattachable cattle, tools, gram, food, clothing 
and houses in possession of cultivators. Such a proclaination, he 
says, would be the most popular ever issued in India, “ since it begun 
to be the Sbylock's paradise we are making it." 

The iMtallarion of the Nizam. 

At thb Durbar held at the Chow Moiihia Palace on the 
2 nd September, Colonel Pmhey, the Kesident in Hyderabad, made 
Che following speech -— 

Your Highness,—It was my melancholy duty yesterday to join 
your Highness in lamenting the great loss sustained by you and your 
.Hiate, and the only consolation I could give you was to exhort you 
to submit to the decrees of Providence. T>j day all Is changed, and 
I am here to refiresent the Government of India at the joyful event 
of your installation, in spite of the sod circumstances which have 
given use to this occasion. I cannot but consider myself extremely 
fortunate in finding myself in this position to-day to have assisted at 
such a ceremony as the installation of a Nizam of Hyderabad. It is 
a pnvilege which has fallen to the Kn of only four oflScers in the last 
100 years and T con only hope and pray that your Highness' life 
may be prolonged, that it may not fail to the lot of any officer in 
future for a very long time. As the repreieutali^c of the paramount 
power, it is my principal duty to-day to formo^ arknowletfge and 
eoofirm your Highuen as the Nizam of Hyderabad m succession to 
your Ather, and in doing so I have been commanded by H £. the 
Vkeioy to convey to your Highness his most cr^dial congratulations, 

1 Wjpuld ask yoUr Highness to accept Ae sincere congratulations of 
iSjwelf and the other Bntirii officers here to-day Having known 
four Hitfmess for some time, and bring aware of the caretul train- 
mg you have received under the guidance of my old friend Mr, 
fifsttoo, whose absence to-day must be a matter of regret to your 
H^ness as well as to himself, 1 look forward to ibe future with 
emy hope and confidence. As regards your external relations, 

1 Imow it is UBfaecessaiy for me to refer to chat policy of friendship 
and loys^ towards thp paramount power and of confidence in the 
Biririsb Resident, wUch has been ^rsued with such conspicuous 
in c y es a and advantage by all your ancettoiaL The condnuance 
of ^ policy m yo«r HighnSss* case may be taken .for granted. 

,tif^Urlof the State IM sue that your Highneaa wul be inspired 

/ 

» / 
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by a Btro^ sense of duty towards your subjects, and that their 
welfare will be your first concern. I would take the liberty of 
warning your Highness that the administration of such a large and 
important State is a very complex piece of machinery, and it will 
be necessary to move cautiously in introducing my changes 
until your Highness has thoroughly mastered the many difficult 
questions which will come up for consideration. In this connection 
you are in the position of succeeding to an administration in which, 
though gradual and important reforms are certainly necessary to meet 
the modem requirements, yet certom amount of continuity baa been 
established. Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad’s loyalty to your father 
and his long experience as the head of the administration will 
give him a special claim to the confidence of your Highness, 

I am convinced that it will be to your best interests to rely on the 
advice and assistance of this well-tried and expenenced servant of * 
the State for some time to come and to avoid violent changes. I 
trust at the same time that your Highness will look upon ige as your 
sincere friend and will not hesitate to ask my advice *nd assistance 
in any matter of difficulty. I shall, as you know, be always moat 
interested in the welfare of one at whose installatioii I have taken 
so prominent a part 

H. H the Nizam in reply said:—*• Col Pinhey—It is very 
kind of you to come here with your staff to congratulate me on my 
accession to the Masnud of Hyderabad. It is a great responsibility 
to which I have succeeded I feel 1 cannot discharge it properly 
unless, as I said yesterday, I follow very closely in the footsteps 
of my grtsii and good father His example in the guidance and 
contro' of public affairs will ever be before me as a beacon light. 
You ofi behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy generously acknow¬ 
ledged how well my beloved father maintained the traditions of my 
house 08 the faithful ally of His Imperial Majesty's Goverament 
of Indio. 1 assure you and, through you. His Excellency that my 
best endeavours will always be directed towards strengthening that 
tradition, which means m effect doing good to my people and 
country on the one hand, and promoting on the other the general 
welfare of the Indian Empire, of which my State is an indispensable 
part I feel sure that the Government of India will ever extend 
to me the same friendly regard and cordial consideration that th^ 
entertained towards my father. I thank you cordially for your kind 
congratulations and good wishes, which I know are very sincere, and 
1 would ask you to be so good as to convey my best thanks to Hii 
Excellency for his very kind message, which I value very highly.'' 

Verse. 

Time Passeth. 

A glorious radiance kissed the snowcapped hills 
As o’er the distant heights the sunlight fell, 
ProclaimiDg Time was passing on its way, 

Bidding the peaks a lingering farewell. 

The'shadows played so softly in and out, 

As lower sank that ball of flaming fire, 

Until it passed to rest between the hills. 

Leaving behind but Metn'ry and Desire. 

To them was bom that wondrous color child [sheen. 
Who crowns the bights of snow with gorgeous 
The borrowed glory of an afterglow 
Reflecting light and shade of what has been. 

Then over all mysterious twilight grew— 

That short connecting link twixt night and day, 
Which stealing o'er the mountains breathes of ni^t 
Whisp'ring andtl\er day has passed away. 

I W. K. G. 
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Items of News. 

AifJEngliib ^Durbu* WAS held at Chow MouhU Palace on the 
,ill instant at 5 p.ii.» at which Colonel Pinhey attended with the Resi- 
dflAcy Staftand congratulated His Highness the Nisan 00 hb 
aecanion to the Musnad. His Highness proceeded in full State 
fiom hb residence at Ring Koti to the palace escorted by the ist, 
and and 3rd Imperial Service Lancersi and met with an enthusiastic 
noeption from dMse crowds which lined the streets. At Chow 
ICouhla His Highness was received by the principal nobles and the 
guard of hononr accorded a general ^ktc. The Nizani next met 
the Resident who expressed deep condolence at the death of his 
lather and acknowledged and confirmed, on behalf of the Govern- 
' ment of India, Hii Highness as the Nizam of Hyderabad. His 
Highness having made a suitable reply, pan mpati function 
Ibllowed and the Resident and British officers took leave. The 
lioblenei/and high officbls present presented customary naasurs, 
and hb Highness left the pabce by motor, being vociferously 
che ere d along the route to his residence by thousands of his subjects. 

The following telegram has been addressed to His Highness 
Mir Usman Ali Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad, at the sod 
demise of his lather by the Honorary Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League:—“ The Council of the All-India Muslim League, 
on behalf of the Maasalmans of India, begs to convey to Your 
Highnem its deep and heart-felt grief at the untimely and lamentable 
demiae oi your Highness's illustrious father who was the natural 
leader of the Mussalnmns of India, and on account of his varied 
aocompUabments, conspicuous ability and great natural puwen and 
administnitive talents was regarded as the glory of Islam. He had 
uttdeared himself to all sections of his co-religionists by liis generous 
benofactions to educational and other institutions, and he gave an 
impetus to the cultivation of art and letters in his community by 
encoura^g Moslem scholars. The League also begs to offer to 
Your Highness and other members of the Royal family its most 
Mspsctfiib profound and cordial sympathy and condolence at your 
lad and unexpected bereavement" 

An absurd error appears in several Indbn Joumab regarding 
the new Nuam’s age, some saying be is a minor and specubting as 
III the creation of a Regency, etc. As a matter of (act the Nizam 
b 15 yean of age and b invested with the full powers of his father 
domh Journalbtic remarks 01 a personal nature regarding His High- 

\9ho has been under the careful tuition of Mr. Brian Egerton 
I.C.S., C. 1 .EL, for many years and who is business-like and metho¬ 
dical in hb habits and a thoroughly enlightened prince, ore, it is 
nndentood, strongly resented in Hydciabad circles. 

It b stated that Sir Edward Baker will return to Calcutu 
the 6th November next and take over charge of the Lieuleoant- 
Goveronnhip of Bengal from the Hoa’ble Mr. Duke by cancellmg 
the uneipired portion of hb present leave. He will sail by the 
steamer CnieJonta. 

The Hoa Mr. Duke, Actinig Lieutenani-Govemor of Bengal, 
b to preside o\'er the St. Andrew's Day Dinner u,t Colcutu 
thb year. The Croupier will be Mr. D. H. W. Ritchie, of 
llesari. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Company. The Honorary 
Secveiaiir b Mr. Mdville Macladyen and the Honutary ThMSurer 
b Mr. A- D. Miboa 

“^The 76 *w Min aayi:—It h announced with some 
sbasr V authority that there is tio truth in the rumour that the 
King ihd Queen will grace by Iheir presence the marriage of 
the Maharajah Sdadia of Gwalior with tho only daughter of 
tbuGaekwar of Bafoda. 

At a Durbar held at Government House 00 the snd instant, 
a number of deputations waited upon Sir Charles Baylcy, the 
new JLieoCsttmtOovemor, and piesented addiesaes of welcome 
to him. Practically all the l^ing aasodadona of the Province 
dure repnaenledt Sir Charles Baylra in hb reply alluded to 
hb deep gretiflcalion at receivii« so loordial a receptipn from 
tte depuiati^ represemative of all ^igtip w md creeda in the 


new Province. Hb Honour, eonthiaiQft pgM a warm tribute 
ofpiabe to hii piedeceBor ip oficib'to !wlM "thought 
and long eiperience the Province wouM for many fp come 
be indebted, and whose parriqg wordk of adriosb wit{i which 
be, as Lieutenant-Governor, thoroughly ideotiSed himself would, 
he trusted, not (all on stony ground. Whilst unable to answer 
JO detail the uiany requests brought forward. Sir Charles assured 
hb hearers of full and sympathetic consideration of all thar 
wants. They must remembeTr however, that whibt the needs 
of the Province were almost onlimiied, the same could not 
unfortunately be mid of its financial resources. His Honour 
concluded hb speech by again thanking those present for the 
cordiality of their expressions of welcome to him cxi hb return 
to the Province. 

Seth Kaiam Baksh of Peshwar, has donated Rs. 50,000 for 
the Islamb College, Peshwar, the funds of which now exceed 
Rs 3 lakhs 

Presh rontroversy lias started regarding the Hindu University 
scheme Ibe adherents of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Mrs. Besant are writing Jong letters in Albhahod papers 

'The Hindu University deputation consbting of the Hon'ble 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Ishwar Saran and others arrived 
at Bhagalpur on the 1st September and was received at the station 
by the members of the Reception Committee, and Volunteers. On 
the snd instant a largely attended public meeting was held in the 
Tcjnaram Jubilee College grounds The Commissioner, Mr. Walsh, 
presided. The Collector, Mr Hammond, also attended. PandU 
Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the meeting. He explained the 
aims and objects of the University and appealed for funds Over 
one bkh and eleven thousand was subscribed on the spot of which 
fifty thousand was paid down in caah and cheques. 

Just when the Hindu University deputation was to kmvc 
Bhagalpur, came the aniiounceinent through his manager tliat Raja 
Kalanand Sinha and the Hon'ble Kumar Kirtyaoand Sinha of 
Banailli have subscribed one lakh to the University fund. The total 
amount thus subscribed at Bhagalpur comes up to two lakhs and 
twenty-five thousand. It is expected that the total subscir^ions of 
Bhagalpur district will amount 10 five bkhs. 

The Hindu University deputation amved at Lucknow on 3rd 
September at 4-30 f.m. by the Punjab mail. People from vArioui 
districts like Fyzabad, Barabanki, Hardoi, Sitapur, Cawnpore and 
other places came to attend the meeting. Intense enthusiasm was 10 
be noticed in the audience. They seemed to vie with each other in 
subscribing as largely os they could. .Several persons g^ve their 
golden rings os their donations. Tlie collection of subecriptions 
took a long time and at the end it was found that the amount 
promised hod reached about a lakh and a half of rupcea It is fully 
expected that the amount which Lucknow will contribute towards the 
funds of the Hindu University will in no case be less than two 
lakha 

The programme of the first meeting of the Supreme Legiillhitvt 
Council IS yet unsettled. This will, however, contain' the Rilta 
recently gazetted including the Christian Marriage BiD and the 
Court Fees Bill, 'fhere will be quite a number of quBaiioni'MM 
the Hon'ble Mr. Armstrong, representative of the Bombaiy Chwrebc* 
of Commerce, will intemgate die Government on their, eurreney 
policy and the coinage of gold in India. 

GHALIB'S GRAVE FUND. 
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'Wb offer our hearty congratulations to India's veteran public man, 
Mr Dadabhoy Naoroji, on his 87th binhday. 
Mr, Dadabhoy It is nuw some years since Mr. Naoroji, 

'NiMiKiji. cnnng to infirmities of age, retired from the 

arena of active public life to spend the 
• evening of bis days in the peace and quiet of home. His withdrawal 
from active participatiun in the politics of the country has been 
absolute, sndit is only on occasions like this that one lemembers 
of his presence in our midst. We wish him many a happy return 
of such oocasions—continued enjoyment of peace and comfort in his 
declining years amidst the felicitations of his countrymen. As one 
of the prime originators of the school of politics associated with the 
"Indian National Congress,” he has left a deep mark on Ibo 
political thought and movements of the country. ^Vc may not 
be in agreement with some aspects of his policy and some 
pf the causes to which he consistently devoted his gifts and 
energies throughout a long and strenuous career In a sphere 
of public activity that of all others demands tatl, samry, balance 
and a spirit of Gompromise and accommodatiun, Mr. Naoroji was 
unfurtuiiately not very often lemperaie in methcKl .ind counsel, and 
on occasions showed a ueedlessly uncompromising attitude. These 
are, however, the defects of temperameni, and they should not blind 
one 10 the sterling wortli of the venerable I'arsi leader, his sincerity, 
devotion, patriotism, and the sustained v'guui of the faith tlmi 
18 in him. The has lefcrred lu Mr Naoroji as a 

magnificent example of the obliteration of cr*wd distinctiO]i.s m 
the service of the country as a whole. We have nothing but 
uhe higtacst admiration for such ejiamples. Without, however, 
widung to detract one luta from their genuineness and value, we 
may say that a community has hardly anything to gain by self- 
-oigaBisation which will have only one representative in an assembly 
of 4,000 Indians composed on the basis of population. Even 
III their central position in the Bombay Presidency, the Porsis stand 
in the ratio of 1 to 250, lliere are at present 4 Farsi gentlemen 
on the Bombay Council who owe their seats Co " mixed " rtpresen- 
tatioD or nomination. Even as it is, a demand for separate represen- 
'tation waif some time ago, made by the Parsis of Bombay. Their 
safetjit however, lies in tagging thenudves on to the " predominant ” 
tfMlfOriiyi'‘^wl they know it I 

Ws n4VE great pleasare in drawing the attention of our readers 
to the last page of to-day's issue, wherein 
Dr they will find an advertisement of a unique 

Gramopliono Record. Deeply touched as we 
were with the now bmous ode of Dr, Mohomed Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D., 
wmg in a most melodious and street voice by Mr. Manmr AH of 
Ruapdr, a stodent ^of the Aligarh College, we considered it 
Otteiiy selfiih to enjoy such pleasure all by ourselvet without trying 
te ahare it with ortien, We then lot upon the pUii of having 
irfigMiphoDe reoorda of this ode prepared, and ap^oacbed the 
<in ec ^on e Company tbnni|^ an OJd Boy who has'bosineis con* 


nection with them. Mr. Muir, the Manager of the Company, 
to whom we are much obliged, feU in with our suggestion immediately^ 
and an agreement was prepared and signed whereby, in consideratioii 
of Mr. Manzur All's singing the ode for the Company, it agreed to 
pay a fiiir royalty for every record sold during the next five years to 
the Moslem University Fund. If our anticipations are realised, the 
University stands to gain to the extent of Rs. 3,000, at least. We 
hope our readers will not fail to order a record each-~which can bo 
had from any Agency of the Gramophone Company, Limitedy or 
direct from 139, BellJaghatta Road, Calcutta—as they will not only 
receive the utmost enjoyment themselves, but benefit the Uni¬ 
versity also As the advertisement truly saysy it is a case of 
(Dates as well eternal reward.) 

It about a month ago that we took our readers into our* 
confidence and informed them of the progress 
Our Supporters' the paper had so far made. Wc^ had said 
that the help rendered to us by several of our 
readers by working os honorary canvassers for the paper hod been 
must encouraging, and that if the same rate of progress was mainr 
tamed we might soon be in a position to revise the rate of sub¬ 
scription in order to meet popular demand. We are glad to be able 
to announce that the number of aubsenbers has steadily grown 
during the last month, and there are ample signs that it will 
continue to grow at the same steady pace in the future. We 
enlisted in July 307 new names and in August 206. If this rate 
IS continuixl to the end of tlie year we shall be able to try the bold 
experiment of reducing the subscription materially in order to 
enlist a larger number of subscribers who wish to subscribe to the 
paper but cannot afibrd to do so at the present rate. We trust those of 
our numerous friends who are canvassing for the circulation of the 
Cnmtadf^ will keep up their energetic endeavours in order to make it 
possible fur at least 4,000 subscribers to be on our list. We heajrtUf 
thank them for what they have hitherto done, and we ore confident they 
will continue doing what they can in future to help through a jcMimalistic 
venture which was underiakcn with no idea of commercial gain. 
Ws have, however, to admit with regret that hitherto no less than 
300 persons, who became subscribers at the outset, have refused 
to pay their dues and have ceased even to reply to our letter^ 
V. P's issued to them in order to recover their subscriptions have 
been relumed, and m several cases, not once but twice. This im 
to say the least of if, hardly fur. We have been obliged to strike 
these defaulters off ihe list, for we can no longer bear the heavy 
loss which Hucli unfair dealing must obviously entail. 

The Calcutta Town Hall Meeting of the znd instant, oigaoised 
in support of the Hon, Mr. Gokhale's Ele- 
Ekmciitafy Education, mentary Education Bill, was a conspicuous 
success Imth from the point of view of atten¬ 
dance and the interest and enthusiasm it evoked for the mjoasare. 
Dr Hash Behari Ghose’s address was, as usual, a clever piece of 
argument in favour of mass education, while the speeches of Sir 
Goorooda? Banerjee, Messrs. Sureudranath Baneijee, Saroda Chaian 
Mitra, Mohamed All, Dhanulal Agarwalla and others all testified to 
the earnestness with which the educated classes in the country 
are applymg themselves to find a practical solution to this question. 
The Hon. Mr Gokhale spoke at length, explaining the principles 
underlying the measure, but for the most part, replying^ the 
criticisms that have been so farwnade in regard to the compulsory 
clauses of the Bill. Public opinion in Bengal was, a little while age^ 
rather half-hearted and lukewarm in its sympathies for mass education. 
However, it seems to have undergone a wholesome change and, judging 
fioDi the remarkable demonstration in the Town Hall, one may fairly 
conclude that the Bengal leaders are now in earnest and that a brighter 
era may one day dawn for the submerged classes of the community. 
Mr. Gokhale* as the author of the measure, may well be content 
with the response that it Aas^ already called forth from every class 
of people throughout the ^country. As a public man, concerned 
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with the growth of intelligent and lympatbetic public opinion foe 
■leuiires of public utility, he mij well be sAtiafied to lee that the 
qiication of Frimaiy Education has become a live and burning issue, 
that the conscience of the country has been aroused, and that sooner 
^ later the Government will have to meet insistent public demand 
by Jegisl^tfye action. No doubt certain difficulties will have to be 
jnet in the practical working of the measure when it is passed into 
Jaw. Setting aside financial difficulty involving local taxation, certain 
special interests of individual communities will have to be clearly 
safeguarded by legislative enactment Ihe measure is to receive 
their whole-hearted support. We hav^ already dealt with the special 
Toquirements of the Mussaimans in.aiiy scheme of compulsory mass 
education. We are bound to hope that the promoters of the Dill 
will keep those requirements in view when it is being pressed for 
legulative sanction 


It is ver^ gratifying to us to witness the spontaneous and generous 
response that the Hon. Mr Malaviyia's tour 
The Hindn has evoked in sup|X>rt of bis scheme for 

Unmriity. the Hindu University Enthusiasm, like con¬ 

tagion, has fulluwed in his wake, and where- 
ever he has gone the Hindu public has subscnched with a liberality 
that augurs well for the ultimate fiuition of his desire After 
visiting important places in Debar and the Um'ted Frovinces, 
Che Hindu University IDeputation came to Calcutta and a well- 
attended public meeting was held in the Town Hall on Che 6th 
Jnatent in support of the movement. Donations of one lakh each 
on behalf of five gentlemen were announced in the meeting, and 
4 general committee was fomicd to carry on the work of colleciing 
funds in Bcnggl. This is a magnificent success, and considenng 
the wealth, public spint and intelligence of the Hindu couimuiiity, 
we have every reason to hope that the necessary funds will be forth¬ 
coming at no distant date. The success of Mr. Malaviyia's apfieal, 
however, sheds an interesting sidelight on an aspect of the question 
of communal organisations which, only a ^hun time ago, used to be 
a subject of angry controversy and passion. We were a.^sured by 
some of the supporters of the Hindu University themselves, among 
others, that the Moslem educational movement embodied a spirit of 
nanow-minded fiecCarianism which would militate against the growth 
of Indian unity. U must be soma powerful magic indeed—or only 
the triuipph of the Mother-Wit—tliat lus converted the broad- 
minded Unitarians of yesterday into [H^worful advocates of n 
" odctariaii" scheme of to-day. It is refreshing to hear now of 
an “educational movement which will be an irresistible power 
for good,'* “suited to the genius of the community" and designed 
to '^preserve the imperishable treasures of intellectual heritage." 
One wonders why these excellent phrases lost all their efficar-y 
and charm and carried no conviction when uttered by the 
Mussalmans. These inconsistencies, however, have bMuine, in thn 
of some gentlemen, a part of the Itabiui of a lifetime and 
cannot be cured in a day. 1T\e supreme gratiAasdon for us is 
to see that “ sectarianism " has lost all its terrors and much ol its 
atiog. The development of each community on lines of Us own 
Ivbtorinal genius has been accepted to be a sound method of 
progress for the ultimate evolution of an Indian lutionality 
Jfebu Surendianach Bancrjec, whose bi«ecLli in support of the 
Huold'j UnivcTMiiy must have been a rude shock to those who sdll 
cberialmd “ Gopaiatuan as a convenient war-cry, indulged m a bit of 
history which scarcely does credit t6 a journalist of his standing 
and fupute» It ts incomprobenrible to us why he should be at 
l«ins to prove that ibe idea of a Hindu Uuiversity was “anterior" 
to that of a Moslem Univeiviiy " lo point of dme," To say this 
is to betray a strange ignorance of the edacadonal movement 
of Aligarh. Those who have any knowledge of the history of 
the Alig^h Movement know this as well, that the idea of a 
Moslem University is as old as that Movement itself, and 
that it was already an integral part ofubt edacadonal progiaoune 
which the late Sir Syed bod formulated bitbe early seventies for the 
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vegenention of his community. We do not'know if Mr. BanetjeO' 
was only talking to the gaOeiy with bis tongue in fajs Cheek. In¬ 
accurate statements like this serve no oaefbl pnipos^k while they 
certainly detract much from the value of the public unefinces of 
a responsible public man. 


We suppose we must thank the Admcatt for the implied compli- 
ment, although our Lucknow conmmpomiy 
Lioenied Kabobs gives us the lie direct in the matter of licensed 

Again I Kabobs. Since the Government vetoed the 

regulations of the City Fathers of Lucknow the 
smell of Kabobs stank in whose nostrilsi says the Advocale, “ the 
Muslun League Press has become jubilant and has been making all 
sorts of insinuations against the Hindu Municipal Members^" 
“This was," adds cur contemporary, “of course ondcipated. But 
when newspapers like the Comrade arculate false reports, it is 
time that these should be contradicted." We wonder whether 
the spider that flattered the silly fly was half as subtle. Anyway, 
our reputation for truthfulness is at stake, and although it is 
only the Advocate that charges ns with mendacity, we cannot evade 
the accusation. It is true, we are not quite as much in touch 
with the civic life of Lucknow as the dictator of the Lucknow 
Municipality, but he does us scant justice in saymg that we are not 
in touch with “ the local Muhammadan feeling.” That feeling was. 
one of great resentment at the open and unshamed despotism of 
the majonty in the Municipal Corporation of Lucknow, and is now 
one of gloat relief that Kabobs at least have been saved from the 
greedy altar of " Nationalism ” It may be true that in framing the 
Kabob rules the initiative was taken by a Muhammadan member. 
If we remember rightly, we believe it was the cat's paw that 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for the monkey. It is no 
seaet that not uno(%en all the generosity of this community is 
reserved for others and all the aidcism for home consumption. 
If the rules were drafted with the assistance of European membem 
and passed also with their support, we are Inclined to think that 
ihe said Europeans were more than usually ignorant of the needs of 
the Mussalmans and of the savoury odour of Kabobs. We are not 
bound to believe in the spontaneity of the “numerous applications ’’ 
against Kabob shops signed by “respectable Muhammadans in 
hundreds ” Was no monster meeting held on the 26th June in the 
Kaiserbogb Baradari attended “ by most of the notable Mussalroaiis 
of the city and district and by thousands of people,” and did it not 
pass a resoluticn, saying that it “deplores the injury which the rules 
and proceedings of the Lucknow Municipal Board and of other 
Boards have recently caused to them of by restricting the sak of 
articles of their food and other neceisaiies of life?” Did not the 
Board receive numerous petitions signed by hundreds of realfy 
“respectable Muhammadans” expressing resentment against the 
proposed rules P Bit perhaps none of these people represented the 
true Moslem opinion Perhaps Shaikh Yousuf Hosain Klion did not 
resent. Perhaps he attended the monster meeting snd—ditaeoted. 
'There are a million such possibilities and even one is enda^ to 
silence Mussalmans. Be this as it may, we have made local 
enquiries, and though obviously it is out of question to uoeaitli 
all the pawns on the Advocate's chess-board, we have tiaoed qne 
“respectable MuhammadAn” who signed a petition against Kabobs 
shops. We have before us a written statement made by him 
in the presence of two witnesses^ and his thumb impreasKm 
affixed at the foot of that statement, lliis person is Nur Uahi* 
son of Enayai Hohi. He states that at the instigation of soam* 
Hindu neighbours he presented on appHcadon before the Muni* 
cipol Board complaining that he did not like the smeU of the 
shop of Nauroti and praying that A should^ba femoved. He> 
gives the names of four Hindus who catne lo him in company 
with A teit\ took him to the Mum'dpsl Office in an Ma^ got.thia 
application written and piaid all the expenses, Now« Jhg ssys in the 
statement before os that no sm^ from NauroaTi ihop rasiehes hta 
house, whiclk is at some disunc^ that he hM Uved Alik eottmtooufl^ 
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eibce fae ms bora lad thst Naurozi's shop has been in the same 
iDohella for die last 15 years. He is anxious to withdiair the 
application but is intimidated by the people at whose instigation 
he presented it, who ny that if he retracts he will be arrested for 
perjury I We must confess here are both excellent facts and 
exquisite law. But the tale does not end with Nur llahi's applica< 
tion. The following notice was served on Naurozi on the 21st 
August 

“Copy of Special Health Officer's report dated 15th August 
“1911,00 the application of Nur Ilahi complainant about 
“ the smell arising from Norazi Khan’s meat shop. 

“ Inspected 

“llic smell arising from roasting of meat cannot be 
“injunous to health but it cannot be bom by persons, 
“who do not use it I think if Norozi be asked to 
“ remove the shop presently occupied by a Biirji belong- 
“ing to Abdur Razak close to the bridge on the Iradat- 
“ nagar Road, the present complaint will be ait up. There 
“ is already a shop of a Nanbai who nijikes the Kabab 

i( ^ well, 

“No. S4S-Ver, dated si-S-XI 
“Copy of the above forwarded to Nouro/i Kasai, Iradat 
“Nagar, Thana Hasan Gunj, Lucknow, lor information 
“and compliance in order that the complaint may be 
“ removed." 

Now, Naurozi is not a Kasai or butcher, and has never kept 
a meai shop. He is a conk. Hi% Kabab shop cannot be touched 
after the veto. But what is the good of civic Swaraj if they 
cannot get behind the veto of a mere Government? When in 
a fiimine a Distnet Magistrate found that his jail population hod 
increased unduly for petty offences committed in order to seek the 
refuge of the jail, that shrewd officer, who was also a bit of a 
stickler for law and procedure, gave the following D.O. orders to his 
subordinates. “Turn them into juveniles and give them a dozen 
stripes each." Some such policy seems to have been followed by 
this Extra Speaal Health Officer If Kabob bhops are untouch¬ 
able, meat shops are not. So he turns the cook into a butcher 
and deals with him as his masters desire. May we not ask him 
what he has to do with odours unpleasent to any individual so long as 
“the sm^U aiising from roasting the meat cannot be injurious 
to health?” And by the way, how does he know 'hat the other 
Nanbai “ makes the Kabob as well ? '* It sounds suspinous > 
When Mark Antony’s speei;h turned the tide of popular feeling 
against Oeser’a assassmaiors, Cinna, the poest, w'as mistaken by 
the mob for Cinna, the conspirator He protested that he was 
Ciniuii the poet, but the Roman mob shcFuted, “ Then kill him for 
Ills bad verses.’ If this Extra Special Health Officer escapes on 
the charge of bad faith, we fear he should get the sack, for his worse 
Knglish 1 By far the best iIcul of humour in this oomedy of errors 
IS the Gset that Nur Ikhi who is the complainant is bimself—ccio/t > 
Can we not then believe the. Advocate which says that “ numeroui* 
ap|)licatiDn8 can be found in the records of the MbnicitMil Office, 
filgoed by respectable Muhammadans, objecting to ‘:he opening of 
new Kabob shops in their neighbourhood with os much vehemence as 
the Ijbntius do, because the smell of roasted beef is as much objected 
Um by tbam os by Non^Muhainmadans ” ? By the way, does out revered 
coatampoiaiy know what Qatit said alxmt his conversion from 
Hinduism? Bd-i-kabah mara Mosalman kardJ' (The smell 
uf the Kabobs made me a Mussalman} In Lucknow, under the 
Smuaj of the Advocate^ it lias ait opposite tendency, and “respect¬ 
able Muhammadans in hundreds ”—inclndmg cooks—turn Hindu, 
at least m their politics. Ttmpvra mutatUur / 

IndiaW questions have been worn threadbare by ceaseless dis- 
^siodi and we may well excuse Sir K. G. 
jSiriC G- Gupta at Gupta if his utterance at the Crystal Palace 

.lliwCiyital Phlace> lacked in ftoshness and originality. But 

tliougb the theme was beaten and the con- 
liuniliar and orthodoi, one Will have tp^ concede this 


much, that the speaker’s official status and position invest them 
with a certain amount of interest. The “ Congress ” organs in this 
country have hailed them with something like the gusto whidi 
one associates with Revivals and faith-healing mirades. The 
Anglo-Indian journals have with equal force treated them as 
wild and unfortunate. Sir K. G. Gupta's theme was the Indian 
situation and his conclusion was that “the best minds among 
Indians of all races and creeds look forward to a rule which 
shall bring them to a level with the self-governing colonies, so 
that India may take her proper position in the Bntish Empire— 
not as a mere dependency, but on terms of equality and co¬ 
ordination.” The ideal is not a new one, nor does it err on 
the Side of exaggeration, for, if anything, it is rather a mild 
echo of the cult of Sw'araj that inspires all “ Nationalist ” activities 
to-day. I'he only significance lies in the fact that it has found boh! 
and courageous utterance in an unexpected and hitherto reserved 
(piarter. One may readily agree with Sir Krishna in ^so far that 
the “best minds” among the Hindu community, at any rate, 
look upon self-government as the crown of their political endeavours. 
The ambition is quite natural to a community secure in the con¬ 
sciousness of numerical strength and daily growing m knowledge 
and material consequence But his eftbrt to press into his statement 
“ the best minds ” of other communities as sharing the political 
ambilioDs of the classes of which he was the spokesman was wholly 
unwarranted by the existing facts of the Indian situation. Either 
he IS ignorant of the circumstances of the country or he was 
simply trying to round off a period that might sound eflective and 
absolute. Other “ races and i reeds ” arc having a real foretaste of 
Swaraj in matters of daily life ai the hands of the exponents of 
the cuU; and as things are, tlieir only chance for justice and fairplay 
lies in the continued and unimpaired supremacy of British control. 
The views expressed by Sir K. G. Gupta regarding the general 
status of the Indians ui the British Empire deserve unqualified 
sup[iori. His plea, for in.*Ttance, for a just and equitable treatment 
of Indiana in the colonies reHccted the most emphatic and delibento 
opinion of the country nn the subject. “ The ordinary rights of 
citi/cnship” that Sir Krishna demanded for hia countrymen appear 
unintelligible to the /honeer, which devoted a full-length article 
the other day to whittle down in a pettifogging spirit some 
of I he soundest and alLogcthei unexceptionable views developed by 
Sir K. G Gupta m the course of hia lecture. “ The ordinary rights of 
citizenship ” must naturally be inconiprehen^&ible to the wnter in on 
Anglo-Indian daily, who has never felt it necessary to preserve bis 
identity in the records of the land through thcmb-impressioiia, nor has 
been pinned down to prescribed areas, nor ever forced out of home 
to tramp along frontiers because he had dared to claim the rights of 
fre: movement and economic liberty. The desire of the colonies to 
exclude Indian sotticrs has never been sought to be excused, except 
by the Pioneer^ on the ground that “ the presence of Orientals in 
a colony is an obstacte to democratic methods of government.” No 
such wholly untenable excuse was ever advanced. I'he Anti-Asiatic 
legiMlailoii in the Brtiish colonies and elsewhere is frankly the out¬ 
come of economic dread mllamed into virulent activity by race hatred. 
The flotsam of European failures that is yearly dumped down on 
American and .African continents and other places has very little to 
learh the Indian settlers in the way of good government. 

Maulyi Abdul. Aiiah Saiiuu, Proprietor of the Mujtabai Press, 
Delhi, lias sent us a Currency Note of 
An Appreciolion. Ks. Loo«in appreciation of our leading article 
on “ The Pioneer and the Moslem University," 
and has given us full authority to make any use nf the sum he has 
placed at our disposal. We thank him for this generous appreciatioD, 
and we think the money can be put to no bolter use than to be 
applied to the help of the cause which lies nearest to the heart of the 
Maulvi Saheb as well os our own. We have, therefore, dedded 
to hand over the sunr to Mr. S. Sultan Ahmad Bar.-at-Iiaw, 
Provincial Secretary ofihp Moslem University fund Committee, 
as a contribution to the University. 
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The LJiigua Franca of India. 

IV. 

In thk three previous articles which liave appeared in these 
columns, we had explained the altitude cif Islam towards the 
vernaculars of its converts, hod trac^ the origin of Urdu or 
Hindustani through the Saurosena *^pahhramsa to the primary 
Prakont in which the Rig-Veda was 'written and had shown how the 
vernacular of the Madhyadesa or Midlanris had penetrated like a 
Vedge through the heart of India on account of the geographical 
position of that terntory and the political preduniinance of the people 
who ruled there. We had also shown that Indian Mussalmans of the 
last genera'lion, far from wishing to impose Arabic or even Persian 
as their vernacular on the ficople, had identified themselves with the 
vemarular which gave the best promise of becoming the hngna 
Jranca of India. In contrast with this, wc had described the attitude 
of some narrow-minded Hindu politicians who were bent on creating 
an artificial language, the essence of which was the exclusion of all 
familiar words and forms of expression which Ixire ih** least impress 
of Moslem contact with India. 

The efforts nuule In the J’unjab at fust to oust Urdu from 
the place which the natuial selection of a long course of evolution 
had given to it by pleas in favoui of the Punjabi, mid now 
the frank announcement tlmt it was only a prelude to the 
introduction of Hindi, must convince all observers of the signs 
of the times that, although Urdu is of all langua^tes the most popular 
and is used not only by Mussalmans but by a very large number 
of those Hindus also who would exclude from it all words and 
expresMons of Arabic and Persian origin, Huidu politician!, arc 
bent upon making it the vernacular of Mussalmans only Ijist week 
we quoted in a note a Lucknow advertisenieiiC which .showed the 
growing tiansition from Urdu to Hindi, and although we characteris¬ 
ed the Hon. Pandit Madan .Mohan Malav ya's Urdu appeal for 
Hindu University as the Magna Cat la of Urdu, we are convinced 
ihit to the hon. gentleman himself such a document is only an 
unavoidable concession to the facts of the present situation. Unless 
Hindu politics takes a more fortunate turn and shods the narrowness 
of it; pktriotism, the future vernacular of the Hindus—if ever all 
the Hindus have anything in common^will undoubtedly be Hindi. 

It IS true that language is not a stereotyped convention, but a wind 
blowing where it listeth. But we must not ferget that just at 
protection of home industries and bo}'catt of foreign goods can 
stimulate and even create industries which in the ngoroua competi¬ 
tion implM in free^rade could never ojme into being or survive, 
in the same manner the fixed determination and persistent activity 
of popular leaders can create and foster a language which c(;uld 
have 110 chance in the ordinary course of events. 

The question then arises, what slial) be the fate of Urdu ? 

It is our hope that there will always be a body of Hindu lovers ul 
literature who will not willingly let it die. But our foar is that the 
tidal wave of a uarrow and aggressive politics may sweep them away 
alio^ and party paswons may prove too much for poetic semubility. 
PrudemM does not unction an indolent optimism. But another 
queition arises. Why not let Urdu b( swept away altogether ? Why 
not let that also shore the hecatomb of many good things which the 
" Ituionolism ” of to-day has indexed 1 Let it also be the peace 
offering of Moskm India to the uuiatiable goddess of Numbers 1 

The answer lo thia queatien, suggested as it is by the policy of 
working on the lines of least reststaoeet cannot be given till we 
him examined fully what Urdu now means to the Mnsaalmans of 
India. It will not perhaps be contiadieted that Urdu is the vernacular 
of the Musmlmans of Nonhem liidia» if.we exchide portions of the 
North-West Fyontier iProviimwbeiw Pushtu is mostly qraken. Intfae 
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United Provinces, whatever language may be &e vemacokr of the 
Hindus^ Urdu is undoubtedly the vmiacalar of Mussahnans, 
In the Punjab too^ although Punjabi is often spoken at home^ Urdu 
is the written language and the language of refined intercoarae, while 
in Eastern Punjal^ in which Delhi and its neighbouring districts are 
included, Udru is^ of course^ the only vemacnlar. In Bebaff 
Rajputano, Central India, and the Central Provinces Urdu is the 
mother tongue of Mussalmans. Even in the south, in the dominions 
of His Highness Che Nuam, Urdu is the vernacular of Mussahnans. 
There now remain for consideration the extreme South and Eastern 
and Western India. In these puts Mussalmans are somewhat 
sharply divided into two classes, the descendants of Moslem officials 
who were sent from Delhi lo the outlying Proviuces and were 
originally, at least, of non-lndian extraction ; and the Neo^Moslems^ 
the converts whose Indian origin is beyond doubt and the period of 
whose ancestors' conversion is often not very remote. 

'fhosc who belong to the former class still retain Urdu, which 
they brought from Delhi, as their mother tongue, although they 
have learnt the commoner vernaculars of their respective Provinces. 
In Gujrat, for instance, they speak and write in Gujrati like 
the best of Hindus but one would never hear them converse 
amongst themselves and at home in anything but what is known 
there as Mussalmani, and is, of course, no other than Urdu as 
spoken in Gujrat Urdu, then, is the language m which they think, 
although they may carry on business in the languages used generally 
by the Hindus of their province, such as Gujrati, Marathi, Sindhi, 
Kachhi, or Bengali. 

Those who come under the latter category have retained the 
use of the vernacular which their Hindu ancestors used before and 
which their Hindu neiglibours use now. For instance, the Khojas 
of Bombay sjieak Kachhi and write in Gujrati. Exceptions, of 
course, -j\ist, such as the welhknowu and highly cultured Tyebji 
family of Bombay in which Urdu has been deliberately Rdo[jted as 
the language of daily intercourse, although Gujrati has not been 
given up for business purposes. But it may safely be asserted that, 
as a general rule, the literates aniong these Neo-Moslems have learnt 
some Urdu partly for pur^ioses of intercourse with other Musulinans 
and partly for religious purposes. For, incredible as it may seem, m 
spite of the fact that until recently and for long centuncfl, pprsion 
was the Court language and the language of literary compnritton, and 
Arabic vias the classical language which Mussalmans studied both 
for general culture and religious purposes, Urdu has been ennebed 
during the last two gcne'.ations by translations of almost every 
important work on Moslem theology. The Quran and the 
Traditions, Glosses and Commentaries have all been translated 
by more than one writer into Urdu. 

If Urdu is to he sacrificed, we deprive millions of Mussalmans 
*aiid these the best of Moslems, if heredity counts for anythi&g-^ 
of their tongue in which they lisped as children, and in which they 
think l(i-day. In addition to this, we deprive them and the 
remaining millions of Mussalmans of the consolation whieh their 
religion has to offer to them. For our part, we think it is the kss 
to the latter, whose mother tongue is not Urdu that is irreparabfer 
It is possible for Mussahnans, os it is being made |estible 
for Hmdus in Northern India, to give up the lua of a 
familiar Persian word or Arabic expression and suhitttuta 
for it a strange word or expression from Sanskrit for ordinary purpCuses 
of life. Time and use would make strange phrases familiar and time 
and disuse would make familiar phrases strange. But what of the 
familiar word and phrase of religious Hleiature t Would imp be 
an adequate expression for irmrf or Mog/i for iayvw f Language 
is the expression of thought and where thougbt differs so ladipally 
os in Islam and Hinduism, cui the same kuigaage express it ade¬ 
quately in each case? Consider it whidievpr way welike^ichas 
to be confessed in the end that Urdu isthe iriediidblo tmniiniun 
to which the most compioiiiisiiig Muisalpaan could con aeoL Not 
that there is no room in Urdu for a larger admutuie o^ Gtaoskrit 
words. But they can glide mnatuiaVy an^ smooth^; tiby caaqot he 
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pMibed in by force; fr MnssAlmiiiB study Sanskrit in larger numbers 
than they do tinlay, they are bound to use a larger number of 
such words. But scandals such as the one which has covered the 
Pandits of the Calcutta University with glory in the Shahldullah case 
aie not by a large margin the most persuasive method of inducing 
Mussalmans to take up the study of the literary and philosophical 
treasures of Sanskrit. Nor would there be a keen desire on the 
part of Mussalmans to enrich Urdu with such words if the Hindus 
follow the opposite policy of excluding words of Arabic and Persian 
origin. India’s peninsulanty, encouraged by mediaeval Hinduism, 
was broken up by the Mussalmans who came as conquerors and 
traders. It has now been smashed to atoms by India's latest 
conquerors, who have made it an intfigral part of their world¬ 
wide Empire. In the intercourse of India with other Asiatic 
countries, at least, it is not Sanskrit but Arabic and Persian 
tliat will be of use To exclude from the Itn^ta franca of 
India the only source of help in its intercourse with 
<olber Asiatic countries is not patriotism nor business, but sheer 
imbecility 

This brings us to the question of a script, though we are 
concerned here mainly with that of language. Islam was neither 
insular nor peninsular, and if Mussalmans lacked something in Lheir 
love for the land they lived in, they have been charged with a little 
too much of it for the lands of others. Their conquests brought 
them worldly gain and afforded them facilities for conversion. 
Just as 111 the case of European nations to-day commerce follows 
conquest, in the history of Islam the faith hillowed the dag For 
a axirld-wide Empire a common language was an impossibi'ity, and, 
as we have shown, Arabic was not imposed on the conquered lands 
Bat a common script facilitated a common understanding, and to-day, 
while Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Pushto, Urdu and many other 
languages are used by Mussalmans, the Arabic script is common tn 
all. Herein, agam, the irreducible minimum was found by people 
ready to compromise Efforts are now being made in Indii to 
have a common script. So long as Islam remains a world-wide 
religion and Mussalmans retain their present symiiathies with other 
Moslem!- no matter where they be, Indian Mussalmans cannot give 
up their present script fut Devanagn. have heard agrcpt deal 
about the scientific character of the latter, but lew of rs advocates 
have examined its suitability for transcription of Arabic words, and 
all seem to ignore the fact that the Arabic .icnpi is perhaps the only 
form of shorthand which is a common ble ising for many millions 
Granting, for argument’s sake, that Devanagri is more snen- 
UfiC, does it entit e it to any greater ron<iidcration than that whiub 
auch a vhrewd and businesslike nation as the Ainericaiis paid 
CO Mr. Roobevelfs short list of phonetic:.'^lly spelt words? And, 
Anally, in the matter of script even more than in the case of 
language, the general adoption pf the Devanagn to chc exclusion 
of Arabic characters! would be to curtail the rAc?hLic<( of intercourse 
between India and other Asiatic countries. 

The only conclusion at which we can anive .S that neither in 
the matter of language uor in that of senpt can the Mussalmans 
aflbrd to concede more than what they have already done m 
jadopdng Urdu as their only vernacular or their second vernacular, and 
retaining the script that is piactically common to the Islamic world. 
Bnt unless we /ake practical steps to safeguard the language and 
tho script, both are endangered by the narrow and exclusive 
"Nationalisiii^ which is growing more and more militant 
day. 


Some Aspects of India in Transition. 

Sociology is as y|t a mere collection of vague generalisations 
and tentative suggestions; and enormous amount ot research, labour 
God thought will have to be expended before the bewildering mass 
of BUtterial and data is bodied forth into a coherent so^ doctrine. 
Ito the very effort to reduce social phenomena to ft system and 


discover the laws that guide the complex processes of social 
evolution has been fniitful in defining the scope and purpose of 
social science, in developing the Historic Sense among thinkers 
and in breaking down the artificial barriers of isolation and self- 
sufficiency between one department of knowledge and another. 
Incidently it has developed a spint of patient inquiry, an attitude of 
the open mind,” that is not content to proceed a prion on accepted 
prejudices or doctrinaire notions which have hitherto done duty as 
axioms of social thought. A broader intellectual outlook and the 
clearer sense of the vast tangle of cause and effect that underlies even 
minutebt social phenomenon, have utterly discredited the adven¬ 
turous theorist who set out on a career of philosophic juggling with 
a bundle of intellectual sleights-of-liand, and littered the history of 
opinion with phrases as cocksure m audacity os they were mis- ^ 
chievous and puerile. “The unchanging East” is one of such 
phrases ; and although intellectual imbecility, unequal to the heavy 
demands of original thinking, yet clings to it like the cnyple to his 
crotchet, all responsible and serious thinkers who are keenly alive 
to the facts of Evolution and pcrspecnve of history, have dismissed 
It as an unscientific cant 

Social phenomena, whether in the liast or the West, ore subject 
to the law of perpetual flux that stays not and knows no ending. 
In India the dormant process of change has been accelerated to on 
almost revolutionary activity as a result ol its contnet with the West. 
New ideas have been poured into an ancient society which had 
iCRched its .synthesis centuries ago This has led to a huge 
economic and social disturbance , disintegration of the cohesive 
social forces is going on ajjacc , the ancient ideas, methods, institu¬ 
tions and customs aie in the meltiiig-pot Reconstructive energy 
is beginning to make itself felt in certain directions, but Us efforts 
are as yel Iragmentary, experimental ana tentative Nothing can 
afford a wider range for futile speculation, conflict of aim and divided 
counsel than a country strugghng for a new synthesis under the stress 
of new and vHal ideas , nothing can be more anxious and complex 
Olid big willi f.ite. The biggest problem however—a problem on 
which hinges the destiny of the people of India—is bound up with 
the consideration of the manner in which these new ideas will work 
in the reconstruction of Indian society Will they be absorbed into 
the viUl consciousness of the people and become a part of 
their virility, or will they remain a mere fortuitous accident—a 
whirlwind of chance, a sheer storm centre of disturbance tliat will 
blow away into space, with the cessation of the cosmic pressure 
behind it? It is not easy to frame a solution to so gigantic 
a problem. The present-day .social phenomena in the country lend 
thom^elves to various and, for the most part, inconclusive inter- 
prctations Thp optimism of the early generations of educated 
Indians, their eameitness and reforming zeal, no doubt e.xccs8ive 
and ’ll-balanced m some cases, has lost much of its exuberance 
and taith. Such disillusionment was natural to a spirit that, 
under the glamour of the newly-rsvealed West and m utter 
disregard of history and environment, had joyously sailed forth 
for the millennium. But the swing of the pendulum is taking 
the country to the other extreme. In faith, in ideas, in manners^ 
in social forms and pracPce, the majonty of Indians arc passing 
through an extreme reactionary phase The blind infatuaUon 
of every thing Western has given place to an equally blind 
i.ifatuation of everything Indian, hallowed by tradition and time- 
honoured custom. Institutions and usages that were condemned 
as rotten and unfit not long ago, have found their 

apologists in the ranks of the educated Indians of this genemtion. 
There lis no doubt a wholesome instinct underlying this reaction, 
which has led the active spirits amongst the educated classes to 
seek inspiration through history and evolve the new social type 
in conformity with environment. But, os is inevitable in such 
cases, the reaction has carried some of them to the verge of absur¬ 
dity. The supreme task of the reformer, the thinker, the social 
student is to ornve at tfte^true sense of proportion and recover 
the sanity and balance of things. The period of transition will end 
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only when that nnity and baUnce u reached. Till then the 
procest will continue to be an unlimited experiment tempered with 
criiei. No more reiponsible dniy can be conceived than to toil 
fluuifully and, conACientJoiisly for the reconstruction of Indian 
aociety; nothing harder and yet more neceaaary than to awiit at 
the prodbs with deep self-searching thought and a heart free from 
the quackery of sentiment; no more glorious ending for the 
worker than to he thoroughly used up if need be, in the 
procefea 

There are certain aspects of the transition which, at present, 
strike one as ugly and disconccitin^o a degree. In the rush and 
hurry of politics one is apt to lose sight of the deeper social, ethical 
and {esthetic impulses which give a people their spiritual person- 
"'ality, and from which [lolitical activity gets its light and guidance. 
The character of a nation is on the whole determined by the 
character of the individuals that compose it. It is very difficult 
to defin/ and fully analyse the influences that go to make up 
individual character Organised education given in schools and 
colleges is only one of the factors, and in India at [wesent, the 
least important factor,_ in its development. A thousand and one 
random influences of heredity, of home, of society, of general 
intellectual and moral climate glance at the palpitating conscious¬ 
ness when it is being rounded off into a personality. Wliat are the 
influences that surround the Indian home; how is the young Indian 
forming liis character; what range of expression is open to his 
personality in Art, in Litcimture and in Religion 7 What manner 
of pleasure or diversum does he find or create for himself in order 
to satisfy the innate social craving of his being 7 The^^e are 
enormous questions, br beyond the pretensions of a hurried 
article, which must, however, be thoroughly dealt with if a 
tolerably sure estimate is to be formed of the individual factor 
in the evolution of Indian society. 

Biany iutercsted and disinterested critics of Indian life have 
deplored the weakening of the bonds of authority and the lack of 
rteemtial spirit in the rising generations of India. There is no 
doubt the young Indian is a dissatisfled, distracted being, de.struc- 
Im, passioDate, and m revolt. How could he well be otherwise ? 
11 is not because he unnaturally cries for the moon and cannot 
have it. He is confrontod with contradictory values. the standards 
of aodent society, its beliefs, its customs, its manner of life , and 
dm new standards that the civilisation of the West has imposerl 
upon burn It was mcviUble that so violent a diflerence in social 
values should have destroyed all virtue in authority, while the 
spirit of reverence, winch is nothing but a habit of unquestioning 
f^gud for the forms of prestige and dignity with which long- 
ealablisbed aooal practices and institutions had clothed themselves, 
could not survive whim the v**ry sanctions of authority had been 
undermbied. All the same, a spirit of defiance and revolt ib at best 
the result of a destructivi' and anli-social mood , and every patriotic 
Indian ought to be anximisly concerned in creating sotc atmospliere 
foi the rising generations to grow up in hope, faith and reverence. 
Unhappily, almost all the influences that tend to the growth of lhe.se 
liaiU in individual character Imie themselves giown moiihund. 
The parent himself stands in doflht and awe in face of the t^^rrible 
Change which is devouring i^very bmiliar aspect of his world, ftelt- 
gioo has withdrawn *ro7ii artual life, and instead we have palsied 
ptiests in wlwm hearts ^icace has po dwelling, offering unblessed 
l^ead and a chalice empty of wind Artisdumb^ and Literature 
speaks with faltering tones lo hearts full of doubts and 
questionings. 

Alt u a great test of the ?(iiritimil health of n people and its deca¬ 
dence is an unerring indication of &pintual impoverishment. It is 
not simply an outlet of expansivo energy or an expression of physical 
well-beingp It enshrines the innate bope^ and fears, doubts and 
aaptrabons of a people in actual grip with life. It istbe commentary 
of the human heart on human experience. The bfc of the average 


Indian of to-day is lacking in aitntic ^rit a^ sensibilities. He 
cannot be said to be devoid of the sense of the' Sublime and the 
Beautiful, but it seems to have been overlaid with thick e m its of un¬ 
godliness and materialism. His life is spent a good deal amidst squalid 
and deadening surroundings; he shows little of his ancestral passion 
for clean and beautiful things; and his leisure and Joyous momenta 
are a riot of pent-up energy let loose. The avenge Indian home 
cannot be said to be a model of cleanliness or artistic appointment 
The young mind grows up amid a chaos of dirt, material irrelevance 
and meaningless aggressive things. The delicate sense of beauty 
within him is blurred for ever and, with it, his sense of proportioor 
.sense of humour and sense of the ridiculous and the grotesque, not 
to speak of the loss of aesthetic imagination, which is the mainspring 
of all creative efforts and social endeavours. The artistic pleasures- 
within reach of the average Indian are few, and those few are mere 
bouts in sensual abandon or sentimental morbidity. In fact, no¬ 
where is the extreme poverty of Indian social life more manifest than 
in the extremely restneted sphere of its social enjoyments. Even the 
most advanced and cultured Indians find in talk and conversation and 
occasional efforts at clubbing the only scope for social amenities. 
Our social life is dwarfed and limited because we have starved it on 
the artistic side, and it is only the full-blooded activity of the artistic 
sense which creates new sources of interest and pleasure and Audi 
through them its multi-coloured expression. We have to re-create 
the Indian Home, before the creation of New India,—clean, beautiful 
Home, where, through order, cleanliness and pervading sense of 
satisfying art, a race of young Indians will be reared, fine and 
tolerant in spirit, bold in initiative, loltyin purpose and impatient 
of ugly, inharmonious things. 

India, at present, has no literature because it has no Art All 
its social, moral and political thinking is done through pamphleteer¬ 
ing and polemics. In the higher regions of pure Literature there 
is no unity of conception and no artistic inspiration, Contemporary 
productions in Drama, Poetry and Fiction arc clumsy translations of 
Englisli masters or decoder t inanities or, at best, spurious imiUtions. 
They arc not in any sense ongirial or true to life, except that they loo 
like actual Indian life, are obscure, conflicting in aim, and utterly 
wanting in design and method It is only the deep flowing cuiTcmts of 
a unified national life tliat gives birth to Literature and Art. In the 
absence of that wc have, with a few exceptions, a pe'.fect wilderness 
of puerile pruits, on every conceivable top^c, halting in purpose, 
chaoLic in method, dunisy m excnition, and feeble in spirit And like 
everything feeble, these prints are loud and dogmatic and iutulerant 
They reflect all the dogmatism, the mannerlessness and want of 
proportion of Indian life 

These are, however, aspects of the Indian situation which are 
incidental to a period ot transition. IVe are sure they will disappear 
when reconstructive process in Indian society has been well advanced 
and unity of aim and eflbrt lias been achieved. It is a tremendoua 
process, full of infinite complexities and perih. I.eaving aside all 
other considerations about the diversities of creed and mce^ of 
hifttoiical tradition, of social development, of politico] and social 
ideals wc may for the present confine ourselves to one queitioii 
of infinite moment to the progress of the country as a wbola Will 
the spirit of secular progress, which British Rule has brought in iKs 
wake, geiininate in the soil and become a self-sastaining impulse in 
Indian life 7 Intellectual originality, moral regeneration, serial lead 
justmenl and political unification, depend every one of thein on the 
right answer to this question. The signs of the times are bowilderii>g, 
to a degree. Recent educational movements of the Hindus and' 
the Mussulmans hold out a hope and a prophecy. They are^ 
genuine and deliberate^ embody unifying idrad&, have been fed on 
deep moral fervour, add appear to be vital with hfe. They repreaent 
a clear constructive achievement If they succeed, half the 
battle would be won and there will be hope for India to oamga 
strong end united and virile thiouglh the agony gbd travail of 
dlssohiticKL 
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The Proposed Moslem University at Aligarh. 

To THE Editor of " Thk Comrade." 

Sir,—A ll ordinary Indian Musbulman can only with difficulty 
appreciate the, unportarxe uf the great strides that have already been 
taken or that are being taken towards the establishment of a Moslem 
Umversit) at Aligarh It is not, let us hope, very long bclore India 
will tee her firsl great home of learning established at that now 
world-famed town free from govemrnciiUil or official control and 
entirely under the management of her own sons. The great dream 
of the late Sir hyed Ahmed Rhan is to be fulfilled in the near 
future. 

Eveii if wc do not ponder over the eOTectis which such an in.stilfu- 
lion will produce, we still liave large fields to travelr.c if wc wish to 
understand the cause w'hich led to the great communal feeluig 
in the minds of Indian Mosleriis which is incarnated in the form 
of an cnthusiu'-m for an 'jducatiiinal institution .The same people 
wlio only forty years ago labelled Sir Syed and hi.s “ nalurcc” 
followers a.s infidels and ihe Aligarh College oa the home of the 
deVil are now losing no time to bring about the extensiori of that 
institution and the creation of a much biggt^T entity, the Moslem 
University. The ideas which only excitod the advcrs3 allention of 
the most learned forty years ago are at th(? ptesent moment filling 
illiterates with eDtbubia.sm. 

'Fhe fai^LH a etrt ot this great change In iho spirit of the 
jMOple is the same institution which used to be labelled as non- 
Moslem, ’l^be Aligarh College has the chief mo/./ of the wish 
ior an educational organiiUitior, the management t^f which should he 
entirely or almost entirely in the hands of Mosleir. Indians. When 
a suigie college which cannot accommodate more than a certain 
number of students at a certain period of time and which is dependant 
on other institutions besides itself bos so completely levoluduniicd 
the character and idcaU of Ihc people from the highest to the lowest 
individual, it la very difficult to realise the effects which the proposed 
Uiuversity will produce on the minds of the Moslem population of 
India. If we study the hUiory of other rations, of the world. Western 
Ik welt as Eastern, we will see that ii is education gnen through 
libeml chantielai which has made sorr.c ol them great ^ and it is nut 
too much to prophesy the same future 10 India after the cstablish- 
meht of great national or denominatiomil Universities. 

'Fhe Aligarh University is intended to be a denominational 
University, a university, that is to say, managed and driven by a 
■eefion of the Indian population, in this case, the Mussulmans. 

I Almost all the gnaat universities of the world were primarily found¬ 
ed ai denominational insdtutiona with a marked religious aspect. 
The great universitieB' of Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge 
were either pro-religious or pro-racial soaeties with strongly exclusive 
idials and they invariabljr refused students not belon^ng to their 
lioe CMT veligiom In case of English Univenfities it y/as not till the 
want of the nineteenth century that the rdigious^ tier was finally 


dropped. This new spirit of toleration in Christian Universities was 
mainly due to two factors. Toleration was unknown in the West 
and could only be found in the great Moslem seats of learning at 
Cordova, Seville^ Baghdad and Cairo. Christians went to these 
places, especially the great Moresco-Spanish Universities, took 
the seed of toleration and religious liberty and brought it to their 
own homes Moreover, instruction in liberal Sciences made Europe 
more broadminded and its ideals national and cosmopolitan rather 
than communal and denominational. Oxford, for inslance, which in 
days gone by expelled WyclifTe from the mastership of Balliol and 
resented the expulsion of the Fellows of Magdelene College and 
which was so stubborn in its ouP'ry against '*i)ersons prore.ssing 
fitrange creeds" has now gradually opened iLs doors to men of all 
races and religions alike Pans which was so intolerant of forci^ 
nationalities welcomes any man irrespctive of his colour or behef. 

All this has been said to show that whatever may be the 
ideals of the Moslem University at first, it cannot renuin intolenuit 
of the other sections of the Indian population. But patriots and 
wellwishers of our community arc glad to hear the utterances of 
the Aga Khan on this point The University is to work in the 
same tolerant spirit which is one of the pccuhantics of the Aligarh 
College at the present day and its doors arc to be open to members 
of all creeds Wheni the beginning Is so auspicious, it is inevitable 
that the Universily will be more and more idenbfied with the 
rising tide of healthy pan-Indianism and will take a prominent; 
part 111 bringing the backward Indians of all classes to a more 
modem fiH^ling 

But whatever form it may lake in future, at present at least it 
must liavp a strong religious side and must have religious instnictioa 
uf some kind included in its cumculum. 1 thmk that even in 
modern tunes religion plays a very important part in the life of 
a nation os well os the life of an individual, andu will be rash 
to adopt the suggestion i^tevalent in some influentialj Mussulman 
quarters that any kind ol tornpulsoiy religious instruction U futile 
and obstructs the path of progress. To preserve our identity as 
Orienlals and Moslems we cannot part with one of the most 
valuable assets wc possess 

But at the same time we cannot ignore the opinion of thaw 
who arc against religious instruction in colleges. Only the other 
day I was talkmg on the subject to a Moslem gentleman, well 
known in Aligarh and now stayirg in Ixindon, who seemed to 
believe tliat the pro[)osed stringency in religious education was 
not only futile but dangerous as it would keep the youth froia 
pajing enougti heed to secular studies. He said that Indians had 
to leam sciences in a language entirely foreign to them, and so 
wanted more liine for their secular studies than was generally 
thougliL, and if Ihcy were burdened with too much religioas study 
and Loo much discipline of a dogmatic kiud, they would give 
more lime to it thou is required and would not be able to specialise 
in the branch ol secular science which (hey happened to take up. 
AL ihc same time he did not minimize the importance of Theology 
05 one of the bpecial brunches uf study at Aligarh in which candi¬ 
dates sh/iuld lake their degree In that icase a man would have 
nothing else to do but to pursue Theological knowledge, and the 
more he knew uf it the better. 

Gentlemen holding such opinions either expect too much or 
too little from the masses of Moslem Indians, who, as mattq^s stand 
at present, would do anything but permit their children to be given 
a purely secular instruction To arrive at a sort of compromise 
between the two extreme opinions above stated, we shall have to take 
something from both. It is agreed on all sides, let us hope, that 
'rheology, Moslem and comporitivc, should be chic of the sciences 
in which a candidate would be at liberty to specialize and .graduate 
The controveny is only about the religious instruction and discip¬ 
line compulsory on those who do not want to piir^iue a Theological 
course and who have taken up some secular branch of study. It 
seems that a way out of the difficulty can be got at if elements 
of Moslem Theolc^iy arc included in the compulsory subjects 
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for Moslem candidates for the Matriculation or the Entrance 
esiaiiunation. In this way men who wish to study secular sciences in 
the University will already know all that is necessary for them to 
know in the way^f tenets and doctrines, and if a certain number 
of prayers in the mosque be made necessary for ordinary under¬ 
graduates 'lhat ought to hatisify both parties. 

Another burning question is that of afllliation—whether the 
M. A-- 0 . College, Aligarh, should be renamed the Moslem Univer¬ 
sity and remain m appi^arance as it is at the present moment, or 
whether the Universily should allow ^men from other colleges to 
come and be examined by its rrufessurs In this cxintroversy it is 
not out of place to give a list of the various types of the Universities 
of the world There is, first of all, the French or the (verman Univer- 
shy with its one college having the power of granting degrees. 
Besides being unversally in vogue in the two countries of which it is 
the product, this system is also prevalent in America and in Ireland. 
Then there'is the l.ondon Uiiiverhiiy fyfie where the University is 
a collection of the Colleges whu h provide for the lectures and other 
facilities but where the examining jjower lies with a se[jarate Ihjard 
Last, but certainly the most inqiortant type of a University, is that 
prevalent in Oxford and Camluidgc. This type, ihoiigh in apfxarancc 
it rcMcmbles the Ixjndon organi/ulion, is in fact directly opposed 
to it. 'l‘he University in this case comprises all or most of the 
Colleges situated in the town, and has a general sort of supervisory 
power over them *rhe undergraduates, Ivlonging to different 
Colleges, besides l)eing examined and attciulmg lectures arranged 
by the University authorities, have also to be- under a certain discip¬ 
line regulated by the University One of the great peculiarities 
cif this .system is the residential lystem by which a man who wishes 
to graduate must be under strict discipline presjrihed by the 
University and must be “ m residence for a certain rumber of days 
every term." 

Having given the three existing types of ihf Universilus of 
Europr:, let iw examine them more minuti ly and see whii'h of 
them would be most sinUhle to the n-qnin mcnts of Al.gorh, 
whether the system to he adopted should be u fine-Cc^llege System 
Of a Mulliple-Cvjllege Sybtem; and, in tlm laUer case, wi^ether the 
Univerbity as a whole or the individual Colleges should Ijc s'lpreme 
The countries where iho One C\il!cge System exists, e g , France, 
Germany, United States of America and Canaihi, genenilly liavo 
such a large number ot UniversiLies that they sulfice for the whole 
popuUtioa In the UniUd States, for insLuico, there is at lf;ast 
one,# snmetimea even more ihoii one, University for eaih State; 
in France, almost every town of any im{xiitanco is aUniveiiity 
town, llie idea of having a Otic-Coliege University lor all the 
Moslems of India is an absurd one, If University instriictior 
'^to be independant of govcrrniental control and if it is at the 
lime to be elficient and cHecliv^ we must have a Multiple* 
QjJlcgfe a>«tcm. The question is, whether the Unm-rsity should 
^ ^ more or a less centralized body, whether it should be of 
QMbrd or the London ty^ic 

^ The problem we have to face h two-s»dcd , firstl> what is 
Mi be the local organuUion of Uic University and, setundly, 
whether colleges which hap|K-n to be situated outMde ilie Un- 
versily towns bhould be allow-.-d to send their students there to 
bo examined J^c fiisl qucition about the kn^al organisation 
IS the ^more diiKiniU one. Ii seems to nie that if we have the 
Oxford or the Cambridge system without mtcr-Collegintc com¬ 
petition, that would be tha kind bf orgariraibn mast suirable 
10 r»ur requirements. The one grxiat evil in Oxford and Cam- 
bndge is the uiter-ColkKiale competition and the consequent 
labelling of Cdtegesas “'high dais'" and "low class," as "good" 
and " bod " and as " rich " and “ poar." Thus some of the Colleges 
find it liord to bold their own in competition with their richer 
and bettor-known neighbours, which happen to get more men 
from the wclJ-toHla classes. Now, this I sort of thing would be 
most undeutable at AUgarh. Education imparted at Aligarh should 
be equal for all, and this can hardly be achieved if we adopMd 


the Oxford or Cambridge system en mssse. if we have wipa n rtf 
Colleges for each branch of study, for instanee, a College td 
Theology, a College of Oriental Languages, a College of Natuial 
Sciences and so on, with separate boarding bouses, separate 
lecture rooms and a distinct staiT for each, independant of any 
but University authority, that would, it seems to me, be the best 
solution of the difficulty. Under such an organization, though 
the officials would be College officials, the laws and discipline 
would \it enforced by University authorities. 'Fbus the indepen¬ 
dence of separate institutions, which ought to and wr>uld know 
their own interests best, will not be sacrificed, while at the same 
time the University will not be weakened by any lack of central¬ 
ization. 

So much for the local organization There is one other 
question which our educational leaders will have to face. The 
question of affiliation of Colleges situated outside Aligarh is, 
ILS has already been sa.d, a vciy imporUmt one. There are some 
who say that the affiliation of Colleges distant from the Uni¬ 
versity Town will lower the residential ideal of the University. 
But the one great objectif/n to a Noii-Affihadng University is 
the same as against a Single^’ollcge University A University 
with only a few Colleges Situated m a town, however big it may 
be, cannot suffice for the nnllums whom it is meant to cducater 
I think the best solution ol the difficulty would be to enforce certain 
residential and disciplinary conditions on the institutions which 
want to be affiliated to the Aligarh University, so as to make 
tliosc respccUvc inslitutiuns piototypes of tho a/ma mater 

One thing on which 1 cannot lay U/O much stress is that every 
science which should be taught at Aligarh should be absolutely 
perfect, and the staff belonging to it complete and effiaent. This Js 
necessary to point out Ijecause in rertain quarters the absurd 
opinion prevails that the more iciences are taught the better it would 
be 'I’o my mind the truth lies in the reverse statement We have 
nut got enough money, even supposing that one rrore is somehow 
got together, to have a full and efficient sUilT fui all the branches of 
study. '1 u make a beginning we can only have the most necessary 
subJ^;cl^, '.ay Arabic, and Theology, Histoiy and English Language 
and Literature, for the iniirc money we spend on one bianch of 
knowledge the more efficient .staff we shall get. In the great and 
extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm which prevails in India at the 
present moment we must tread carefully and not burst some 
underground mine which wt cannot see It is a great expenment 
we ore making and the whole world is anxiously 'ooking for the 
results we achieve. We must sjiend the hard-earned money of our 
poor brethren only in the most discreet manner. A University is the 
greatest ideal winch our tiackward community has yet had, and if k 
fails, God forbid, all our hopes will be ignommiously siiattercd. 

OxFORO, England, H K. Sherwawi. 

jM August ly^i. 

The Hedjaz Tax. 

To THE Editor of “The Comrade." 

SiR,~I read with considerable surprise your approval of tho 
meebng of the Haj CommiLlee held on the c 7th August m Bomhi^ 
under the chairmanship of Mi. Edwardes. In a city like BbrntM^y, 
where coolies and poners are more numerou.s than the entire popul» 
Hon of many a town in India, there should be no difficulty m gcttii« 
up huge crowds on a par with, if not Superior in chorlaUnry lod 
resonance to^ those which recently made such a splendid ahoir in 
I-ondoD and Liverpool, to listen to the pious and patberic orariona 
of a functionary such as the Comraissioncr of Police 

It must be conceded even by the so-called friends and guardians 
of the interests of the Hajis that the sudden influk of the vast 
numbers of pilgrims iiito the holy places df Arahica must impose 
on the authonties—provided they are sensihle fo their obligor 
gations—Gxceedihgly onetoiis duties, which would be iBuch in 
to what they are called upon to discharge under normal ccmditioiM. 
Owipgto the absence of railways coanecring this W iMoveji par 
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W the Empire with* the centres of more advanced execudvc and 
mUimry adroinistratioiii tmvei has always been unsafe in those 
legioos. Under the preceding administration the helpless “ Qdflas ” 
to and fro Macca Muazzamma and Madina Taiyabba were 
raided by the Beduins with such a remorsless regularity that 
nothing but a powerful religious sentiment could induce the 
pilgrims 10 undertake a journey year after year through the grim 
and desolate valley which lies between the two sister cities. It 
was the characteristic of the Ycldiz Obal ’’ to leave the alTairs of 
the State to be looked after by destiny Under such an order of 
things it is no wonder that the wild nomads developed their 
predatory habits to a fearful extent, and the succession of those 
untoward incidents which happened 'during the visit to the holy 
places of that pioub and virtuous lady, the Reguin Saheha of Bhopal, 
emphasised the utter helplessness of the then Guvermuent and the 
deplorable condition to which the Hajis were subjected And it is 
a pity that the Rip Van Winkles of the Haj Committee reniaiiipd 
fast asleep during all that time only to be roused from their lethargy 
by the trumpet-call of I he constitutional movement in Turkey, 'rhii 
reminds me of an ancedute of the blacksmith's dog who enjoyed 
uninterrupted sleep and unruffled tquaminily during the working 
hours of his master, but no sooner the master began to iiuinch 
his bread, the funny dog was wideawake. 

While, I am afraid, there is much that can be said against the 
imposition of the Passport fee on the llajis by the Inperial Govern¬ 
ment in Bombay, I do not believe anyone who has the least spark 
of honesty and manliness left about him would care to deny tliat the 
expenses and burdens which the increased facilities of tiavel including 
improved sanitation, tue culiiable neglect of which has been respon¬ 
sible for so many outbursts nf widespread epideinis in the holy places 
during the Haj, would entail, should be borne by thr^ Jlajis. The 
present Government has addressed itself to remove those abuses 
in a nght earnest spirit, Even the nchest and most progressive 
Governments of the world do not give reforms without imu^osing 
corresponding obligations on their recipients. Besides, there is a 
religious and charitable a.spect, an aspect which might nut have 
been overlooked by the VomraJe, had it been guided by thc[samc 
searching investigations and depth of view with which it has 
ever since addressed itself to problems ahich involve great issues. 
It IS not too much to hope that those who go to the Ha> in 
face of rigours and privations and whose invinrible faith in God has 
often robbed death of its terror, are evidently not believers in the 
motto ** Let us be Venetians first and Christians after.'* Clarity 
baa become an i.idi!jpenaable cnncomitant of the Hij by religious ir.- 
jonction and established usage, and much wealth is every year 
squandered upon the profession of /alters, who are a proverbial 
nuisance of the holy places. 'Hie presence of these [laruiles must 
be iajuiious to the healthy development and economics] retrench¬ 
ment of the country. 

The payment of a few piastres, say, rupees three pe.i head, as a 
coot of the safety of the routes and the improved sanitaHon of the 
holy places will not only be of tempomry benefit to them, \>ut will 
Tire behind them to the permanent advantage of the inhabitants of 
the cities tkf their Eternal Hope. At least a Haji would not grudge 
curb a taf, for it cannot be overlooked that Zakat money during 
the btmeed day of Khalaiat i-Rjishidah was Jpeiu on such works of 
urility as these. 

M. ¥. Amin Faruoi 

Pariala. 

u much ui the letter which we publisli, with which we agree. 
But the writer forgets that Arabia ia already bencfileit enotmonrly by the Holy 
■Kigdmige, and fit is the duty of Arabs and their Govemment to look afb-r the ufety 
of rouifs and the mnication of the Holy Places. This la not chanty but business. 
Ai rfgttda charity, it rerts on a viduntaiy basis, while the tax does not The 
TiukJdi Qovenmat ooukl Isfiilate sgaiiut aiendicaocy and relieve the Hajia of 
tfaeio fetffiil panslCaf diat live indolent uid often vicious lives, all at the expense 
of dw Gwti of God. But ndi legMlatkm would hardly be precticable to-day, 

as we synpadiiM with the new in Turkey, we cannot honeWly 

ab^lve It of its obrioos duties. II must meet uU legitimste demdinds by dipping 
Its Ivudd into its own pockets or toning Anlaa afresh-^ it can.-rkn., Cmrrmfr.j 
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36/1, Gora Ckand Rmd^ Mohamkd Yusukk, 

Entau V. Ihmrary ^i'niary. 

Short Story. 

In Butterfly Life. 

“ I can'i understand,” said Kingwood grimly, “ why you two 
don't get on. You both seem fond of each other, and you're both 
quite decent people to meet' ” 

“ 1 know, my dear chap, it is a paradox, and a fact,” came in 
a lugubrious voice. Charlie Jackson's slim figure sunk despondent¬ 
ly into the depth of an armchair He gently, almost wistfully, 
touched each irou&er leg in turn, itvealing a pair of neat ankles 
encase d in heliotrope s Ik, then drew out a cigarette case and 
dejectedly proffered iL Have a smoke. l*hesc are the new 
Russians I was speaking about ” (^refully lighting one himself, 
he continued in an even more jxithclic tone. You see, we’ve both 
got temperaments, and uur mind? don’t move on the same plane.” 

' It strikes me,” growled the elder man, “that it is all this damned 
soul nonsense that ib at the l>ottoin of the affair,” 

Don’t be so brutal, George. It’s nothing of the soil. Now, if 
she only had more soul things would bo better But she's all tem- 
iierarnent. which is merely the fi«y part of the cliampagne.” 

“ I suppose .she says yca’rc nil soul, wnich is the sickly part, or,” 
with a faint smile, is it ihc |xirt that gives one a headache next 
morning ? " 

Charlie settled back more romfortably and raised a deprecating 
liand. “ We are not talking of bad champagne " There was a per¬ 
ceptible [muse before he continued, “She’s told you she wants 
n separation. 1 tell you the same thing.” 

“Why the devil don't you tell e^mh other”, interrupted Ring- 
aood ‘’1 could not expect you to understand that it’s a matter 
of Lempurament VV^e nc^er mention disagreeable things, and still 
less sordid things Everything to do with law is sordid ” 

“ Thanks, Cliarlcst” 

“ Don’t be personjil,” came the languid retort " It's so com¬ 
monplace Edith and I are never that. You’ll settle this separation 
business like the good fellow you are, with as little reference to me 
as possible, won't you? I can't ted you how out of tune it puts me, 
even to speak of the matter to you.” He lifted himself with 
astonishing gntce out of the chair and lard one slim brown hand 
on the lawyer’s shoulder “ You know all our financial arrange¬ 
ments much bolter than 1 do, don’t you, old hermit.” A coaxing 
smile broke ever his face; the elder man's grimness vanished. 
“ You're a queer kid,” he said almost offectionatly, “ I'll do what 
I can for you both,” but, he added slowly, “ 1 do wish it had not 
come to this. I believe if you rowed at times like ordinary people 
it would not have ended in separation. Storms in married life 
are rather similar to other storms. they clear the air anA leave 
a freshness behind them.” ^ 

Charlie Jackson raised a pair of weary eyes. “ I can’t discuss 
the subject. Good-bye, old man.” 

With deliberate care he smoothed back his long black hair, 
put on his hat and went out. 

Ringwood tbok the Vacated armchair and begun mechanically to 
examine some briefs. He had not got far when his servant announc¬ 
ed Mrs. Jackson. A tall flight girl exquisitely gown*^ stepped into 
the room exclaiming in a Joyous voice, “Well nunky, does the 
sun shine on your path to-day, and is it paved with briefs as usual ?” 



Ha roMt to gicet her end ibe poued beraelf airilir on the enn 
or the eeep cheir. "I leir Cheihodrilling oft Wlutli he beeit dfliilg 
hoe? His soul luiully n|tod^#loep tinaopn. . Pm ^rling, wbet en 
uner slippe it is he lies qo , sen |9 of hunumb* She laughed giuly« 
tbea continuadi “He didaH happen to spedc of a sepamdon, 
because if he does not sopn, 1 ibaD have to broach the subject 
to lum «hich would be so disagreeable and jsiring.” 

“ If you both always avoid disagreeable things how is it you want 
a separetion ?“ mid the lawyer. 

"Ohi well, you see, it's such a stt^n living on different planes in 
the same house.” Her voice became Kimost wistful, but broke into 
gaiety again. "It's almost as bad as two people ownmg one motor-car, 
or one motor-car owning two people, and,” all in same breath, “ if you 
Uve me give me a cigarette. Charlie has some beauties, Rusaiana 
I must my one thing about him; liis taste is usually perfect It is 
one of the qualities uninfluenced by his soul If only he’d ask for 
a separation he would almost be too good to live." 

" When you allow me to speak,” said Riiigwood, amused in 
spite of himself, “ I’d like to tell you that Charies has spoken about 
the matter to me." 

“Oh, has he?" There was decided disappointnienl in the 
esclamaiion. 

“Yes, and I told him you had also expressed the same desire.” 

“ What did he say ?” said the girl quite seriously 

“He said,” retorted Hingwood somewhat vindictively, “that 
I was to go ahead as quidtiy as possible, without referring much to 
hijn. He hated everything connected with the show ” 

“ What," exclaimed Edith with visible surprise, “even me ?" 

“ Don’t be personal,'’ said the laywer, “ It’s commonplace. 

1 f height people with tempemmenls were never that. ” 

looked up suspiciously, but there was not the hint of a 
smile inRingwood’s face. A pause en.sued, the man returned to 
his neglected brief The girl getting up muntered slowly round the 

room, evincing great interest in books and pictures with which she 

was very familiar. She stopped long before a full length portrait 
of her husband. Alter a deliberate examination of it sne mid 
aloud, “ He certainly does dress well. Very few men have that air 
of distinction that is visible under all his fopperies.” Ringwood 
smiled and wUhout looking up mid. “ Edith, the papers will be 
ready for signature on 'Hiursdav at lo o’clock. Now, my dear, you 
must gb, for I’ve quite a lot of work. Py the way, wiU you tell 
the day and time apiminted, and,” he added. " do try .ind 
bo puncbial.” With a butterfly farewell Mrs. Jackson was gone. 

The lawyer was less troubled after her departure. He felt then; 
was a big chance of things righting themselves. Ho knew the girl 
too well tn hint this to hei. He was very lond of them both. 
Charles had been his ward and was the son of his best fiiend, while 
Edith was bis niece and god-daughler. The rhild of a frivoloii* 
Society woman, he knew she bad inherited much of her mother’s 
diameter ateng with the more .solid and genuine qualUies of her 
father. He hod foreseen at the time of her inatrugc with Jackson 
that there wtwid be troubled waters to cope with and hod opposed 
the alliance strongly. When he found they were determined about 
it, he had privately made up his mind to help both aa much as he 
could, widioat iiiteTference. 

* *•** 

Silver and glass shone brightly against the snowy whiteness of 
the linen on a daintily laid out tabla and a delicate scent of roses 
pervaded the room, Charlie mid Edith sat opposite each other, 
^iifin g ligh tly on cunont topics as was their custom on the few 
when they dined at home together. With the advent of 
the dgvettoe and coffee the conversation died away. Edith’s eyes 
followed the movement of the butler as he placed the wines on 
the table and withdrew. With a httle sigh^she broke the silence. 

“Oh,—eh, Charlie—nunky asks to be sure to be punctual 
on Thnrsday.” 


“Punctual f What for 7" 

"Why, to dgn the sepaialkmgjlpeninf ooniae. Tenofoh^ 
is tVe hour feted for the gulOotiiie,^ OIMiwgfisd fee gU wife, 
heightened color.’ 

“Oh, of course," with on air of great CBrehwneii. “These 
thitigg seem to take a very short time to do. I feoqg^l everything 
connected with toe law took six weeks. Goodnight," he ended 
abruptly. 

Edith sat on thinking. IVfaat a rueful picture life without 
Charlie had begun to present now that it was so very neer. She 
had her own money, and the house wUs hen; but she wondered how 
many of the things he would take away. Most of them were his, 
ind she had impressed upon her uncle that she would have none 
of them. The piano of course would go. She would never hear the 
hquid sound of his passionate tenor, or the beautiful melodies hia 
long slim fingers coaxed from the ivoiy keys. She stirred restlessly, 
got up from the table and mt on the edge of the window sill. A 
grey fog was creeping stealthily up. She sighed and turned away, 
finally coming to rest in a big cliaii by the fire. She wondered if be 
would dismantle the little room with its marble divans, bright rushions 
and rugs and tinkling fountain, where they had made love during the 
first delirious yeois of their married life. She realised with a little 
shock that she had not entered it for two whole years. Perhaps 
It was already dismantled. She crouched down deeper into the 
choir, it seemed chill and damp. She wondered if the big bnss 
bowls of roses stood on the floor just where the furtherest spmy from 
the fountain could touch the leaves. Old wild joys came leaping 
bock. Society compared badly with them. An intense longing 
for the old days brought her shaking lo her feet .She would 
go and see that little room again, even though it be empty and 
dr sQiof" The house was very still, even the servants hod retired. 

She opened the double doors and stood still on the threshold. 
'I'he Tibetan lamp swung in its old place shedding a pole steady 
light os of yore The big bowls were full of roses. On one of the 
divans lay the sleeping form of her husband, a smile hovered over 
bis slightly open lips, a book had slipped from bis hand and lay- 
open on the floor. There was one addition; a few exqnsitely 
bound volumes stood in a niche m the wall. fVith a gasp she 
understood : she was unnecessary I Charlie still found peace and 
joy here. Once he would never have entered the room without 
her. Softly closing the door she went slowly to her room. 

There are various ways of arriving at conclusions, some easy, 
some complicated; but most tortuous is the way that leads tn an. 
unwelcome truth K>dith found it took all night to convoce herself 
that the old days could not be revived. She knew that for one of 
her temperament there could be no building on the ashes of dead 
fires To continue in Iheit present State did no good tc eith«. They 
would deterioate as people do who have few sympathies in cumnoia 
and are forced to live together They vrere uanecessary to each 
other. All superfluous parts in a machine that woebetemaHy 
must hindei and destroy the working of the whole. It was 
better to separate. Things are better viewed from a distaoos' 
and values become clearer. Peihapsin years to come thqi migbt 
re-unite, build a new edifice on a new foundation Then, qgeki, if 
this was not to be, and either wanted some other helper, divonft 
would be easy without scandal This last she pMied lightly over, 
n i- ith fT she nor Chariie had ever cared for anyone else. 

On Thursday at ro o’clock they drove together to the lawyet's 
hoDse. Edith smiling, chattering, her butterfly qualities in faff 
swing. Charlie tithe, elegant. laxy and full of soul. 

If Ringwood was pained at thrii decisioB did not dww it. 
He had that rare gift m a friend, silence owept wheo< his opuidw 
was asked. An affectionate smile ht up his grey eyes srfaen Edife 
in her first moment of freedom invited he* husband aiM hfaiMlC 
to lunch 

' AaL 
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The England-Returned. 

Disdainful of gnimnar, devoid of euphony And destitute 
of senile, the phnue " England-Retumed ” well suits the type. Fot 
Ihe fingland'Retuxned ts the disappointment of fond parents and 
the disillusionment of foolish friends. He is the personification 
of (Use hopes, the embodiment of extravagant ex[)ectations and 
the incarnation of utterly vain delusiona 

But with all rhat he is a living example of rnetainps)chosis, 
for he left India an unkempt, badly clothed, and almost unwashed 
crudity, and has returned to her a marvel of tailor-made respect¬ 
ability. In hib earlier birth he was bearded hke the hard," 
but since hi.s re-incamation he believes hrinly in the dictum, 
** Cleanliness is next to godliness," for, like Benedick after the arbour 
aocne, “ the old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis 
balls." The more orthodox in his himily tell ra* h other, “ Didn’t 
1 tell you so," and deplore his late-lamented beard. But even 
hit lutormlng friends moiira the defunct moustache wlucl^ followed 
the hirsute growth ud chin and cheek when he suffered a sea 
change. His clothes are the envy of the fashtioa ridden stick-at- 
bmiies and the despair of his unpaid tailor. He is an authority 
CQ ties and a connoisseur in the matter of fancy waistcoats , and 
if the frequency with which he mentions names be any criterion 
of his respect and admlndun for people. Foole and die leader of 
Hie Majesty’s Opposition share the honours equally. But all things 
cad or suffer change, and time plays havoc with the apparel 
of the Kogland-Retumed. Nccktiee fade in colour and receivi. 
A isricB of brown patches and grease spots, while ffincy waist- 
oeoii seem to shrink in size as he qualifies himself gradually 
fee the company of the Fat of the Land ’’ Being a member, at tlie 
eama time^ of the Briefless Brigade, he finds it difficult to replace 
tfaccMualtiesorhis wardrobe. But he still clings to the Europttin 
caatnac with a pathetic desperation as his only protection against 
m uobdieviiig world. Hu daSy apparel is veianda-buib. But 
wbn ho attends a garden party at the Collector’s on the King’a 
Bfathday, a duU^looklng topper is reverentially brushed with the 
help of A yed silk hsodkerchief-Huiother relic of Regent Street 
di^thatareiiomoro^Huid an unthinkably short and tight frock- 
coat is taken out of a suit case^ the P. and 0 . labels of ithich have 
been preserved by him more carefully than the Bluish Nation 

the Doomeiday Book or the Magaa Carta 


But the triumphant entry of the England-Returned gives no 
indicaijon of the pathetic end. When ho first sets foot on India’s 
coral sti«ind after half a dozen years of English life, he appears a pleas¬ 
ing fiction grafted upon a disagreeable truth. For intellectual pursuits 
he had never any liking , and his school career was one long protest 
against examinations He outstnpped Bruce’s spider in the Consis¬ 
tency Stakes, and his sevemn attempt at the Entrance Examination 
WAS as magnificent a failure as Waterloo. He never quite forgive the 
examiners and svenged himself i][x)n them hy proceeding to England 
and reluming a full blown barrister. 

The Engl.xnd-Returned is an ambitious person, and what be does 
not know about politic.? is not worthing knowing. Atlas could not 
have groaned under a heavier burden than the load of responsibility 
he bore during his so)oiiin in England He could not sleep nor rest 
for fear the India Office, the Parliamrnt and the British Nation may 
rum his country or bis cause by some disastrous political blunder 
while he was having his forty winks. If we take him at his own word, 
Ihe leader of the political party in the House of Commons whom 
he favoured with his advice nevA opened his lips on the subject of 
India and seldom on other Asiatic questions without having 
previously ascertained what he thought of the matter. Many 
a political luncheon has owed its inception to him and its 
financing to otners. Again, if we believe him, never before 
had the astonished M.P’s and India Office bureaucrats heard 
post-praiidial ektt|uence juch as his. Every phase of the South 
African question, every Note addressed by the Foreign Secretary 
U> Persia drew from him a stirrmg speech at Caxton Hall and 
a letter to the Ttrmv, which, he assures u^ insisted on paying 
him at the rate of 5 guineas a column, though he could not 
accept filthy lucre for the performance of his patriotic duties. 
But It IS a cunous fact that though the reports of his speeches 
reached India safely enough, and fell somewhat flat on readers 
here, he never felt the neoeftity of sending those issues of the 
limes in which his epistolary wisdom surpassed his ontorical 
fervour. But there is not a shadow of doubt that before he 
left England his friends gave him a magnificent farewell dinner 
—and sent^him the bin. Many English papers and every vernacular 
Journal without an exception published accounts of that banquet in 
India, and relations who used to take off their shoes on entering the 
verandah of the Junt SIheb and could not address the i fi n tt s 
Inspector of Police except *03 hujsoor, felt elated that Sir Curry 
Chutney, a retired Lieutenant-Governor, referred to the Er^land- 
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-Rehinied « "oar foung friend " m responding for "The Guests^” 
endfruaJUir^ celled him e "bn^ bet-* 

When be ludedet Bonboy, his bther and brothers welcomed 
him witbipeat tclai^ and sent telegrams to all the papers announcing 
his amval—at bis suggsstiQO- In his own nadfe town his arrival 
wu pubKc The deroratkm of the station, the patakhas placed 
on the rails, the red doth carpet on the platform, the garlanding and 
the shower of Jasmine and marigold flowers testifled to the foithfoi 
manner in which his younger brother and a bosom friend carried 
out his instructions. But after the procession and the landau 
• pulled by schoolboys when hp reached Ifome and his old school-fellows 
met him, he found them so Mttle appreciative of bis many services to 
his community and so Kttle inclined to hail him as the Saviour of India. 
7 he coldness of their reception made him shiver as his cold hath in 
England had not done. And their liunilianty I Ob, ye gods and little 
M.P’s, they did not thmk it necessary to add " Mr.” to his name 
when addfoising him, and their tenible memories seemed to have 
caught as in a vice aH the school-day incidents in which he had 
figured none loo bravely and all the nicknames and titles which 
their inventm roguery, had created to belittle him. In spite of 
his efflorescence in the groial clunate of England he was still 
a primrose by the river’^ brim, a yellow primrose was to them, and 
he was nothing more. 

For a while he succeeds well in his profession. His bungalow 
is the third best in the station. His carnage is elegant, and his 
pony the brightest, nattiest and smartest animal that trotted on 
four Ipga Hciw can village yokels who have inherited debts 
and litigation from their equally unsophisticated ancestors resist 
such temptiug baits P What hereditary rioter could remain undaiueled 
by the resplendent livery of his servants? Any that escaped 
ihrpugh the meshes of this net were collared by the Munshi— 
that PiDCurer^GeDeral of bnefs and Sharer-in-Chief of the guineas 
marked thereon. 

But it is not only his profession that engages lus attention. He 
has a deep-rooted belief tha: unless he writes letters to the 
JPion§m once a week and contnbutes to rhe BtnduMlan Rfvtew 
twice a month, India would cease to progress and the earth would 
tumble into some other planet, like a balloon from which the 
gu has suddenly escaped. He forms his opuiions with a bieak- 
neck haste on every conceivable topic from the Partition of 
itengil to the Rettomtioii of Oudh. He showert* on the public his 
valuable and weighty words with a wanton generosity. He despises 
the Khan Bahadun, but considers every letter to the press to be a 
steppingetooe in the dveciion of tlie Provincial Council, wbenoe 
a C 1 «E. would tike him to the Supreme Legislature, finally to 
bring him to that haven of rest—a seal on the Bench of the 
High Couit. 

But the bubble bursts. The Brief Period is, alas J only too brief. 
With habitual cutrthioats and dacoits his populariiv diminishes 
though it increases in the same proportion with police officials, 
who bqgin to look upon him as the younger brother of a coufemion 
and the father of oonvklions. His Munshi u the first to leave. 
He has a reputation to lose and goes in search of the latest anjvil 
from whose popularity and sh 4 n the peach bloom has not yet 
voiushed- Semata follow; and the furniture is ofreaer at the 
caipeiilter'a than at the buugjaiow of the England-Returned. The 
pony it BO mom feithful, and* masdy to ^te him for diminishing 
goes lame. His lad/s boggy is the sole survivor of his 
exploded iiluffona dbe last rose of summer that tells of winter’s 
appioidi. foueouMtkcAfuiiiNicLlMtbe wiuiilteEnglaQdrRa 
unlera you braid him oik to hia only servant in a Hindustani 
almost as uniipie aa the language of ” How to Speak Hindustani 
in a Month ''^tbit uaMing oompamon of the literary Major who 
haibpuiB designs on the High ProMency H'ost 

He stiUgoes occasiciiially to tbe’MHie Sabeb’s court, and 
you am Judge for yourself bow the have fallen when yon 


see him shaking the Seiishtedar by the hand atod adoeptiog iho 
prepared pom. The MunsUFk d|ei| rtip odpiiraa him andrifowi 
his admiration for the closnig apeech of tha Engl sndr Bet iii md 
with an appreciative nod of his unwieldy head poieed on utterly 
inadequate shoulders. You see there are many upe and dowps 
in Kfo, and who knows that the aged deik may nra have m 
serve under the England-Xetunied when a Munsifthip awards the 
inanities of half a lifetime. 

But life has its cooipensations. The EngUudrRetiinted is still 
the Secretary of the United Bar Recreation Anociatkra. fie awoite 
theapproachof Qub-dmewiththeimpadeoceof alovBiiiodis the 
first to reach the Qnb to show that a neglsctod genius, if foiled of 
nobler purposes and loftier end^ by a malidottt and imsjudgfog 
world, can ycl shine at badminton and ping-pong. 

Bamboooub. 

POM 

Petty Larceny. 

(Bv Our Special Kleptomahiac.) 

[MoTTO.^"Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find it.”— RigmaroU Veda,'\ 

STUDENT HOWLERS. 

An angle is a tnangle with only two sides. 

Algebraical symbols are used when you don't know what yoo 
are talking about. 

Geometry teaches us how to bisex angles. 

Parallel lines are the same distance all the way, and do not 
meet unless you bend them. 

I'be whale is an amphibious animal because it livra on hud 
and dies m the water. 


A farmer m u small way walked mto the offices of one of our 
Fire Insurance Companies and intimated that he wished to insure hia 
born and a couple of blocks 

"What facilities have you for extinguishing a fire in your 
village ? ” inquired the supierintendent of the office. 

The man bcratched his head, and pondered over the matter for 
n little while. Eventually he answered, " Well, it sometimes nuns 1 ^ 


The law has no penalty for stealing a heart. The puoUboMsUt 
for having it left on your hands is enough. 


Sandy hod just met his girl at rhe end of the street where sho 
was waiDng for hun. She was looking into a confectioneFb wnuhiv 
when Sandy made his presence known by remarking 
" Weel, Jeanic, what are ye gaun to have the nicht ? ” 

She, not inclined to ask too much, replied 
"Oh, I’ll just tak what youll tak, Sandy.” 

" Oh, then, well baitb tak a walk I ” said Sandfi is he led 
her away. 


Matches are made in hravcB-^perhips ; but they are corteinb? 
sold on earth. 


Ai a banquet held ui a room, the wails of which were adonied 
with many beautiful fointiugs, a weQ-known sollege president mu 
qalled upon to respod^ ton toast hf the course qf bis remaik^ 
wisUng topeyacompUmoQt to the ladies present and ^erignairag 
the paintings wfth one of hb characteristic go^uresy 1^ siid 

"WhatneedistheKofdNie iMj^ hranties^ iheu «e km 
ao miny with us at tbia taUel !!__ , 
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NOTICE. 


Wkm wnUn^ to fk§ Manager please 
anato ycm Register Namber^ but not 
(7-r5H^i ^hiek is the nuw^er of the 
paper m the Post Office. 

We mosM request tmr subscribers 
when they do no/ recewt their paper 
to complain to the Postmaster-General 
ef then Circle^ end infirm us also 
that a emr^latnt has been made. 
Ihe ^te of the missing issue should 
be given in every case. A postal 
complaint does not require a posta^ 
stamps if the words Com¬ 

plaint^' are written on the envelope. 
No missinq nunAer will he supplied 
free of charge unless tompiamt is 
made within a week of the date of 
issue. 

THE MANAGER 


Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comroiie. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to— TTk JlCanager, 


Wanted 

Applications for the post of Medical Officer in the 
M, A- 0 . College, Aligarh. Men of European qualifications 
only need apply now. Initial pay will be Rs. 200 per mensem 
and lodging free. Further particulars and information may be 
obtained by correspondence. Applications with testimonials to 
reach the Honorary Secretary, Aligarh College, by the 
15th September, 1911. 


Muhammadan Yoiitha 

Desirous of obtsining service in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the undersigned. Hiey must be in¬ 
telligent, not over ai, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their applications 
the candidates should state their quali¬ 
fications and age, and should furnish 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability. 

S. M. SHERIFF. 

Bar.-«t-LsiWp 

Joint Secndary, 

Bengal Provincia] Moslem League, 

58, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, 


Uidn Tnxulatiaii of Piof. Vambdiy'a 

Vaten Cnhiire in Euttfi Lamb 

(Book III) with Portnils of ProL VunbSiy and 
11. 11. The Khan to whom the book u 
dedicated by --ZAFAR OMAR, B. A. 

Price Rs. 20. 

To It had at — 

Tbs Dolj Bsok Dapst, AligiiL 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used b Lease's Roman Private Law 


Back Numbers 


or the Comrade, if available, can be sup¬ 
plied to subscribers at As. 4 per issue. If soo 
applications for the first number (which is out 
of stock) are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to THE MANAGER. 


Nr, NoiBni AS, BA. (Qnm.), Bttr.-at-Lm, 
ftdmm «f Romu udl EigBah law 
Sm Flau Law COeft, Ba^ipan. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To Se had tSj- 

Tke Office of "The Cemrsde/’ 

ISI, IhpoB SlKi^ fidoitli. 


\ V.S.S 

# 

OR 

The Poetic Works 

O' • 

Monlana Mohamed Ismail 

Of ths Departmkmt or Public Instruction 
IN THE Unitrd Provinces. 

Ths Orinlnl Fihlishinf Ca., Oriant Honm,* Haml, 

Have pleasure in announcing that eight ainias per COW aold 
will be allotted to the Moslem Onirerslty Fund from 
aand July until 3i8t December 1911. The first edition will 
soon run out It ia hoped the lovers of these priceleai gems 
of poetiy will take advmtage of thu offer. 

Cloth Bindino - Ri, 2-8. 
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"THE NEAR EAST.” 
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EngUnd. Speriel I.cttcrs from Constantinople, 
Ciiro, Teheran, Athens, Cyprus, Broiacis, etc 

Rates of fial)Bcnption < including postage to 
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cured mth 34 houn. 

The Moilein Ston^ 

P.O. Maidk. 


Waalad SB adioa u Seaetaiy, Mli«|br, 
Minuter, etc., by a Bif ri iHr (plB»lXi>l)i^ 
Nineteen yean experience u tfunsift'Mlm 
Officer, Deputy Collector and practliiig 
Barrister, age 4<a EacelLent testimonialB. 
AddrtM —Syed e/o Manager, *'ComtBde.’' 


Durv-i-SUkwar jt, 
DhnMiH-MMlIa of Hunt Ali. 

Translated by the late Monlana Am|fld All, 
Price, Cloth Re. I, Paper As. I. 


To M/rom STED MANZAB AU. 

Sub-EdlioF, •• TAe OU Nsg,*' Bmaru. 


AUIKSEER AERATED POWDER. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
water the purest, the most delicious, 
cooling, digestive, and effervescing 
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ALUKSEER COMPANY, 
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BAIUWAILA'S RINGWORM OINTMIMT. Ai, 41 
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BidiwaUa, Worh LoboiRiarir, Dadar. Bomfaaf. 
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Kidney Troubles, etc. Can be 
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KLL WOOL RUGS. 

These Pure Wool Travelling 
Rugs nre iinaurpused for quality 
and value. Qmte So^. Sisc, 
qo'xte'. I . . Rs. 14-0 etdi. 

Thil name Rng hut in a Cheaper 
Quality. . .. Rs. 12-0 each. 
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Thn'*Qrimt." 

all wool TRAVELIJKC KUr-S. 

Execedngly beautiful Rugs fur travel* 
ling and constant use. will lalce any 
amount of hard rough wear P ire wtxil 
throughout Soft and Warm 

Sue. 7a*x6o*. R& 4-15 tach. 




GIria'OMniana. 

Ufadr r*'oiii Superfine 
liongdolh and trimmed 
fd|ghig> Length fi am shonl- 
4 tf R*- As. 

20 intihts r 6 

H » I. . > 9 


No ^7- Cninhrij, trimmed Imi 
mtion VaEmdcnnei 1 ^., Rs. 2 - 2 . 

9 iJI> Cambric, tnmmed Valen- 
UBIUini^cr and Imenion, as 
uaBed ■ ■ 

No. jloi- Nainsook, rrimmed light 
wiA fcDcy b»ding 
iQihM^neehnnd <-• Rv. 2 - 4 . 

igi. ChmliHc, trimmed Iraita* 
‘tiem Twhon Lnec . ^ 12 - 

Nn«4Bol* NainBOok, trimmed light 

MmAi from Superfine Lowlrth, 
frjmmed edging. togAm w* not 
iftdadte wfroaBd 

An.|^10RA 1 ^ 1-4 1-01-0 MO. 


LmImr’ CwniMlw and CMttbiiuitiaiM. 

No 834. Cambric, trimmed Uce and Swim 

InuerUcni. Eiuseedingly cheap at ...Rs. 2 -A 

No. 103. Cambric, trimmed Embroidery and 
Ribbon Insertion Sf* 

No. 504. Cambric, trimmed Embroidery and 
Valcnciennei Lace — , 2 "^ 

No. 183. Cambric, trimmed Embroidery with 
Medallions Exceptional Value ... Rs. 2 - 4 - 
Na 404. Cambric, 
, Embroiderad front and 

t, A. trimmed Torchon Ume. 

^ Sterling Value. Rs. 3 - 0 - 

'* W 

> , ^ ^..1 Kfc 2.10. 




No 104 . Cambric, trimmed 
KnibroidiTV anil Valen¬ 
ciennes Ijico IVifT Sleeves 
(imnd V.i1ue R^ 2-B. 

No Cambric, linislied 
MiaIui Kmlijoidery wiLli 
kihlHtn ii'd in 111 med 
Torchon I-ace Redl 
Vsine R>. 4-8. 

Nil 6390 (^mibni: trimmed 

Kinbrui'lrri 3 - 0 . 


Ladiei' Comblnalioni. 

No 224. 1.4]njfi:luth Trimined Kinlmiidcry ami 

IiAR blv)ii Insfrlirin K** 3-3. 

No 724 Car.ibnc, irnniiKd Kni'i)roii1i.r) and Torchon 
IjMcc ]*\cecding1y ljixmI vdiiL Rs. 4-14. 

No JJyi I-Ki’igdlolli Iriinnieii lUTiibroi'lerv A 

cheap hut roll ibk line R’' 8 - 0 . 

No. 21 %, (Juniliric, trimmLd Emlvoidory it! Tup, 
Uack sid I'rnjii 1 . llluiiiMteil Ls 8-l5. 

No 4382 Ctinbnr, triininL’d luicc -md Kiblxins 
\ri ixcc* I'liiply prelly and effective coinbinafton 
I’l.H'si miucriiils only used Rs 8-9. 

No. 694 ( aiiibrir, inmnirMl \ ikrt.'icnncs Lico 

and wide Kihlxm Inserlinns Rs. 5-4. 



Ladies’ Reliable Undo-skirts. 


No JZI4. 


Ladies* and Girb* Giemises and Knickers. 

Ladiei' CbemisM. 

M.ide irnm good haril wcurinj; Ciinbric, 
trimmed Fmbnuduy and Torchon Lace Kx 
ceedingly sv<*ll-iiiHde , R- 2-8 

^ No. 9825 C'nmbfic Iriiioned Imitalion 

jL Valcncumnei l^ict. Kxccllrn'V uIul. hs.2-6. 

^ No. llS Made frnm licsl Ciuai ly ta.iibric, 

^ Hand I'jinbrnidtret' ami fnirnud Torchon. 

^ R<. 4-8. 

No. 65 J \ne 1 anibr'Li 

^ i..inT/'d tmration Vilen- 

^ cienm^ Ijuv Kb 3 - 9 ' 

^ N'l 5035. fniequahiy 

* LriniHo*^, Ir^nmed Fiii- 

bniidtry Rs. 3 - 11 . 

^ ({.Llinrul f'lHTllISC 

iiatle Irrsii gixid 
('1.1 Illy riinlmr, 
funcy frort f-' 

^ VakiiwnneH lu- 

iUAm^ Av .iTlio.isaiul [-lie, 

anna i iiuiiimi sterling valui 

Fade f»'OBi Superfine r 2 - 4 . 

gdolb and trimmed .. u . 

K; L««thfi(imshoal- No fej fmaUtThik, 

Ra. As. Iriniirul K!**! Torehnn 

uuh^j r 6* ^ liii'riiona. 

J . I 9 firaud value £<spi6 -0. 

,, , I ir Sr c8(i rii'nl-TH widi 

„ . t *3 No, 08 Ti»rhon l-are lnix K»’dl 

„ .80 , 6 ijc K-* 3-2. 
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No .3621. 

White Cfimliru., Triinin'*rl Finlimidery, with Riolmn Insertion. 

H'**! in-ilvrials niil) userl. Vciy effective ipiment ^ 

\ij 4921 Made fiom White Nainsuok wnUi tucked frills and Kibijon 
Inseriion Wnrdi-Kulili Uk price 

Nn 0411 VMii^c Fl';nistiiched Knll, wiili open work 

Lnihr 'idny Imirlmr. Real value 


Us 6 - 8 . 

Rs 3-3. 


If yon cannor 
find whal you 
wani liakad bare 
Aak Ua. 



Our Goodi 
tfwRollublo. 
Our Pricoa 
■ra Right 


No. 2121. 

White Cambric, Mounce Tuckwl and Tnmmed EmbTcndcry. 0 | 

No Ctoabric, "f op*"*"'' B, 

liSdary and tt.bb«. InsnrtloflT ' « ' * i . 
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A Weekly Journal Edited by '' Mohamed At. 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

The truth thou hast, that all may share. 

1 .. . ' ► 



Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 




They only live who dare 1 

—d/jrru 
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7hi iimafcrirtil be muck ublii'Cfi if those uf our rentiers who 
kmte bren reenuing c^ipies of this fafir us spccimtns wiU ktudly 
nolj^ whether they ftuh h become suhscribrrs or fust This u 
fQ ffiHe in atk that we ftH sure tk(y wr// comply with the Mawsget^s 
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We are happy to say that We are now in a position to simply 
the Comrade^* to Jduhammuian studenk wha apply to us dhnnf 
pka Wtontk tf at the reduced rate tf Rs, a ei^ety three 

penkhs p(ffd in hiAndnce s.md to uttn-M<^slem students at the still 
. Pmty rdft 3 ^ mofdhs, 
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Ifjilt "TlnideB Union Congress closed with a resolution in fovour 
. # C94N9|?*mttiy vntl) Ubpur Party with a view to unification of 
Uftiiows usd Sodetiow f<}m»Gted with the Congress and the 
H|mbv 9 Nils eonsidemb!?^ ojn^dsition on the ground that the 
th|» .usefulness of tbe Congress. 
hirohNn out in the Egrt End of London, 
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be jgmjgi slid fbht them be 1^ caning, 
eipiiea, tfaey^es^^ but die 
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police prevented any disorder Hundreds of scholars have also 
struck at Manchester and l4verpool. 

Speaking at Kilmarnock m support of Mr. Gladstone's 
candidature, Mr. Ure, Lord Advocate, urged that the Government's 
action iu employing the Military during the strikes was justified. 
The Gov'^rmnent was ready, he said, to repeat the action, even if 
it imperilled its existence. otherwise it would be unfit to govern 
a civilised country, 

Inlemahonal Situorioo. 

Thr Cologne Gaseite in an inspired telegram from Berlin 
sutes that the examination of the French proposals recently present¬ 
ed by M Jules Cambon gives occasion for coiinter-proposals by 
Germany. The telegram further says that what actually concerned 
Germany is the adequate safeguarding of her important eccnioiiiic 
inteiests in Morocco, but the prelirainaries ore so fiu advanced 
that a speedy settlement may be tx led This is regarded as 
indicating diat the negotiations, henc^ifurth will be coucentnUdd 
on guaiontees for the ero»' ),a.c equality of Germans in Morooco, 
and that the que?t'jn uf territoiial compensriion m the Conga 
is not likely to cause further trouble 

There was a conference on '-he 6th September between Hen 
Vtm Beilimann Ilollweg, German Clianccllor, and Herr Von 
Kiderleii ^Vachter, Minister for Foreign AfTiirs, followed by another 
on the 7tii. It is undersmed that Germany’s reply to the recent 
french proposals was drafted. Hen* Von Kiderlen Wachtcr met 
M. Jules Cambon on the 7th instant 

AUjP'Ugh nothing d«.Tinite Irdnbpiud with reference to the 
imcri.ew betv/eer. Herr Von Bclhmanii Holliveg and Herr Von 
Kiderlen VVai^htcr it was understood that Germany liad submitted 
counter pT.^posals which would involve considerable proloii[jktkm 
of negotiations 

M. Canbon, Frcncli Anibasaatlui, visited the Foreign Office 
on the 7tli instant and rereived the Getman reply tn the Fr^ch 
proposals. According to the Daily Graphic^ Germany requires 
near!} half French Congo and halt French Ubanghi, 

The French Premier, Ministers of War and Finance and Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Affairs conferred on the Moroccan questpn on the 
8th instant it was announced that .as the obsenaiions of Herr Von 
Kiderlin Wachier and M. Cambon were to be presented forthwith 
in definite terms, M. DeSalves dcr lined to furnish any indication 
of their extent or hnportamjr or of the altitude of France on the 
subject. Nevertheless the impression prevailed that there were 
considerable differences between the French and the German 
points of view. 
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The X^omnde. 


The German counter-proponle with regard to Morocco were 
dsewn up and reached Paris on Sunday the loth instant. Though 
no dScial Element has been made public, yet it is currently 
statdd in Paris that the German counterproposals involve grant 
to Germany of special economic privileges in Morocco while 
France will only consent to the policy of the ** Open Door ” in 
that country. 'Fhe French papers declare it is impossible to grant 
German demands os it would enable Germany to reopen the 
Moroccan question at any time, and France is determined that this 
settlement shall be Anal. It is semi<ofGcialiy stated that the German 
counter-proposals raise questions of principle and require serious 
and minute examination. • ^ 

Reuter's Agency has received the following statement from 
' a high diplomatic source:—"Although only a telegraphic summary 
of the Geioian reply to the French proposals on the subject of 
Morocco has been received in London, yet a feeling of great dis- 
appointiAcnt prevails. While Germany appears to agree in principle 
to a French protectorate over Morocco, she yet makes reKrvations 
almost amounting to a withdrawal of such assent The counter¬ 
proposals place Germany on an equality with France as regards 
railways and other public works, practically involving co-dominion, 
poUtical as well as economic. It is impossible for France to grant 
such advantages over other Powers, consequently the centre of 
interest is now not the extent of territorial comiiensation but 
Morocco." 

It is semi-officially stated that M. l)e Salves is carefully 
examining the German observations and that he will probably receive 
favourably those tending to e.stablish and strengthen the economic 
equality of the Powers in Morocco, hut it is expected that he will 
consider it impossible to grant Germany a [privileged economic 
position which might provoke the hostility of other signatories of the 
Act of Algecirts. Other [xiints of the German reply also raise 
moil serious objections rendering it probable th.it fiourp.ir/ers 
will be prolonged for some ronsidcrable time 

llie French Cabinet met on the isih insunt to discuss the 
French reply to the German counter-proposals. It was expected that 
Ihe reply would be of a mt>f>t conciliatory nature but absolutely firm. 
M. Caillaux, Prime Minister, M. DeSalves, Minister for Foreign 
Aflairs, and M. Paul Cainbon, French Ambassador to Great Britain, 
had a Jong conference on the i ith instant. 

The voicing Frvsnch opinion, states that Herr Von 

Kiderlen Wachicr's demands are rather puenie than annoying. 
The paper says that France is n pw prepared to reject unacceptable 
German demands, and that it is time German illusions on this point 
were dispelled. The LocahuMetger disclaims the idea that 
Germany is steking extraordinary privileges and sxaies that '^he 
question is one of guarantees, which affects all nations. The state¬ 
ment published oy Reuter's Agency with reference to the great 
disappointment felt at the terms of the German reply to the French 
profioials, strikes the keynote of British comment. 

From a somi-odicial statement it is understood that the French 
reply, to Gormany will be most explicit, especially regarding the 
necessity for mainUining the economic equality of all Powers and 
political liberty for France in Morocco The reply will be des¬ 
patched to Berlin at the end of the week. 

* Reuter Icame from xa authoritative source tliat Germany's 
proposals for serritonal compenkitions in the French Congo give 
Germany direct access to the C/mgo nver, and thus facilitate direct 
railway abd road communicahon across the Congo to German 
East AJri&. The compensation area is very rich in rubber, ivory 
and forests. 

The territory France offers is two-durdi the size of France. 
Its southern boundary begins in the Bay between Riomuni and 
Libreville and then runs north-east to tne Saqgba river and along 
that south-east to the Conga THe nortbein boundaiy runs east 
and west fion the point where the liver Ubanghi ceases to be 
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navigable Fhince also offers the triangular territory bounded 
by the tenth parallel and the Frontier of Camcioons, nothward 
of it. 

After dropping to five guineaa^per cent the insurance against 
war between France and Germany has again risen to twelve 
guineas. Premiums are mainly being token out to cover deprecia¬ 
tion of shares, though many cargoes are also bang covered. 

Herr Rebel at the opening of the Social Democratic Congress 
at Jena said that, in spite of the Kaiser's speech in favour of peace 
at Hamburg, there would be a cry for further armaments and a great 
Navy Rill would undoubtedly be submitted to the ReichsUtgi to 
meet the cost of which many Germans would have an insuffidency 
of food. The Congress discussd the official resolution which protests 
against the attempt to provoke a murderous war between Great 
Bntain, France and Germany, from which, the resolution says, only 
Colonial pirates and Chauvinists, afloat and ashore, and manu¬ 
facturers of WOT material will profit. The resolution demands an 
immediate summonii^ of the Reichstag to enable the people's 
representatives to voice their opinions. Violent speeches were 
made accusing the leaders of allowing it to be supposed that 
the Socialists hesitated to protest against the Morocco adventure. 

The German Imperial Army manreuvres which opened in 
Mecklenburg on the nth in.starit are on a larger scale than usual, four 
Army Corps being engaged instead of twa The Army Manceuvres 
of Mecklenburg promise to be unusually interesHng. The operations 
are based on the assumption that a hostile army has landed on the 
North Sea and Baltic Coasts and il advonang along both sides of the 
Elbe in the direction of Berlia. The task of the defending army, 
which is weaker than that of the invaders, is to resist the advance in 
the hilly wooded country interspersed with the lakes. The respective 
sides have been popularly christened British " and " Germans." 
The number of men engaged in the operations exceeds 100,000 
F^ch army is supplied with ah airship and four aeroplanes. 

In a speech at Toulon, M. Delcassc, Minister of Marme, said 
that the French Navy was ready for any eventuality at any time. 

A feature of the Franco-German difficulty is the large withdrawals 
of French capital from Germany. It is estimated that these already 
amount to eight million sterling. Belgian and Swiss houses are 
doing likewise. War rumours continue to excite the poorer classes 
ill Germany and have resulted in a run on different savings banks, 
notably at Konigsbcrg, where one has failed. German business 
interests are increasingly restive and the Bourse is much affected 
by the prolonged suspense which the Brrhner Ta^iblaU and the 
Boorsen Courier declare to be intolerable They appeal to both 
Governments to confide more freely in the public, llie war scare 
has caused heavy falls in stocks on the Berlin Bourse. The imputd 
Lokmldiustiger lebukcs German business circles and protest egunst 
the folly of crediong wild reports. The paper urges the Bourse to 
keep its head, both id its own and the country's interests^ and states 
that both Governments are determined to reach a pennanent 
ogro^ment. In the meantime, nervousness among the igponnUt is 
increasing and the local authorities are issuing warnings in which 
they counsel calm, declaring that the scare is the work of a frivolous 
press. 

Aero Post. 

An agreement ha.s been come to with the Post Office for an 
experimental aeroplane post between London and iVindion The 
service which was to be inaugurated on the 9th instant ii fSor alimited 
period and is being instituted with a view to demonsriating the use¬ 
fulness of aeroplanes in times of emenuncy. ykbout 100,000 lettors 
have already been received for conveyanos^ induding messagea from 
King George and Queen Mary. 

P ort n gn eie Republic, 

The leoognltion of the Portuguese RepiibBc by fibeat 
Britain, Germany, Auettia and Spain wss eononnoejr on the tetfa 
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m liibcB *hy the ieq>ective lliniiters of the Poweil^ m 
qaeeikM* Tbiie ii gteot fejoidng imong ell cluses especially at 
•Greet Brittm*s recognition. Preparadoos are being mad^ for 
entbuslatk demopMrations in finont of the Legations 

Tnrkif. 

A telegnm fioai Geian states that Syed Idris has been aban¬ 
doned by his foUoeera and has escaped into the mountains after 
rdeaiipg all prisoners captured in Northern Yemen. A telegram 
from Hodddeh states that nearly all the Sheiks of the Yemen 
highlands have entered Sai^ and submitted. Negotiations for 
permanent peace are proceeding with Iman Syed Yahya, who has 
-already released hundred Turkish pnsoners 

An exchange of Notes has taken place settling the long pendini; 
negotiations between Turkey and Montenegro with reference to 
improvements in the Frontier districts and the projected Adriatic 
Railway. 

The Turkiah heir-apparent left Germany on his waylhome after 
a two days’ visit to the Krupp workshops and after litlcndin^r 
the mancruvres at Frankfurt 

Morocco- 

It IS officially anaounced that the Moors attacked advanced 
Spanish positions in the Melilla Hinterland, but were repulsed with 
great losa The Spanish casualties were one officer and seven men 
killed and one officer and 25 men wounded Reinforcements are 
being despatched 

According to a message to the Daily Ttitgrupk from Tangier 
four German Mineralogists have been murdered in Suss region. 

Periiii. 

After appealing without avail to his captors to spare his iiJe, 
Sardor Arahad was shot on the 6th instant The .scene wiN most 
dramatic. Sardar Arshad refused to be blindfolded and unflinchingly 
faced the firing party with folded arms. The first volley did not 
kill him and he rose ro hts knees shouting I^ng I've Muhammad 
Xli Shah !" Prior to his death, Sardar Arshad fiad denounced the 
CoDStituOonal Government Before his exec uilon, Sirdar Arshad 
stated chat he and the ex<Shah had had <wo interviews with the 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna, who pointed out iha* Great Britain 
and Russia were pledged not tn intcrforc m internal aAair*i nf 
Persia. Russia could not give assistance [o ibi* ex .Sbah, hoi if 
he a^teippted to regain the throne, Russia wuuit? nut impede the 
execution 01' the plan. Sardar Arshad mentioned that guns had 
paared through Russuui Customs labelled Mineral Wat. is 

It IS semi-officiaily declaicd in Si Petersburg that the nUitenienls 
allr.buted to die Russian Amlviisador in Vienna by Sardar ArdiaiJ 
previous to Ibo lattePh executiwi regarding Russian atntude toward^ 
the exiShab are pure inventions. 

It is reported that the ex Shah ha.s fled to Gumesn-Tepe with 
only Seven followers. 

A rasHige to the Daily Mail from Teheran corrects tht 
aWomDtlbat blue-jadteu had been landed at Bandar Abbas, but 
says thsy are hemg held in readiness. 

SmI Afriqk 

At thb dneetkm of the Imperial Uovemment, the Governor 
eC East Alhca has ordered the deportatfon of the Hon G Cole, 
who was tried some motiths ago for shooting a native in East 
AAka ahid acc|uitted by the jury. The matter was raised in 
die Hoosa of ^mmoai on sist July^ when Mr. Harcourt .stated 
that it wire /ouid that trial by jury in East Africa led to 
nenstant wcaniage of justice^ steps would be considered with 
4r view to psyveptng it The osder in Couodl under which 
dli Hop. Gk cirie iiiB bedaparad wiU pot be enforce^ Imitiediaielf, 
^ bang allowed a iDOQdi to settte bk aflUrt ^ 


The rtmes on its principal page pnnts a column article 
from a correspondent defending Cole and especially his 
relaoons with the natives, declaring that every party in the Colony 
will unite in opposing the deporUtioo. The Daily Mail says 
that the breakdown of the jury system is proved in the case in 
which blacks and whites ore involved Commenting on 
the case of Cole the Westmiuster Gazette says. “If 
Mr Harcourt is not going to use his reserve powers when trial 
by jury fails, he may as well retire from the business of Govern' 
ment In proportion as a settler is distinguished and has a good 
previous record, his example is clearly the more dangerous. Wg 
are glad to find thaf tho Lewib case has caused the gravest 
misgivings among men of both parties 111 South Afnca.” The 
paper concludes.—“Shooting al sight was at first confined li» 
offences against women, next it spread to solicitation, then to 
sheep stealing. That inevitable logic of * Lynch law ’ must be 
stopped in the beginning.” The Globe declares that tjie Hon. G. 
Cole was following the rough and ready justice of all new countries. 
The journal says “In the early days of Cape Colony, British 
sentimental administialiou endeavoured to prevent such methods. 
One result was the Great Trek, and after la period of bitterness, 
the Ix)cal Administiation was forced to allow the resumption of 
the jiractJcc for which the Hon G Cole is being exiled m order to 
protect pro|)eny ” 

Indian Ceosui. 

Thi>. population of Baluchistan as ascertained aftei detailed 
tabulation is 10,344, which differs by only 98 from that shown 
in the provisional totals Ot the nuinl^er, about 50,000 are Muham¬ 
madans. The final Census figures for Bombay (including Aden) 
give a population of 77,065,842, being an increase of 6*3 per cent 
since 19c 4 Hindus have increased by 5 3, Muhammadans by 
641 Farsis by 5 9 and Christians by ii 6 jier cent. There is a 
decrease ainongsl Jams of 9 jier cent Ihc number of persons 
returned as “ ammists/' 1.41 ilie other hand, is more than three 
iiiues a.'^ great os il was at the previous census. But this is due 
to Hindus being returned as ‘ aiiiiiiists'” in certain districts. It 
will be interesting to sec what the Census .Superintendent has to 
say on tins subject In his report more than three-quarters of the 
Lotal [KipulatiDu are Hindus and less than one^fifth are Muham- 
niadans The latter are found chiefly m Sind where three persons 
out of every four profess this religion. I'he population of ine 
Madras Presidency, excluding the rravancore and Cochin States, 
Ehe figures for fhich have already been published, has now been 
ascertained to bo 41,869,381, representing an increase of 9 3 fier 
cent smee 1901 Of every hundred persons 89 are Hindus, 6 
Aiubaminadans, 8 hnstians and 2 come under other classifications 
Hindus have incieased by 8, Muhammadans by 11 and Christians 
by >6 per ^eiii The uuiiiber of Ammisls and Jams is almost 
the Amc as m 1901, the difference between the final figures 
aud the provisional tolaL published on the 20th March 19 ii is 
gnl\ 2,604 01 006 per cent The final figures for the small 

province of Coorg disclose a population of (74,97b or 28 less 
than thfit snown in the provisional totals. The results of 
the final census tabulatins in Eastern Bengal and* Assam 
show il slight errror of i per cent, over the provisional figures. 
The population is 34i594i362 and of these nearly three-fifths 
are Muhammadans, while something over onc-third are Hindus 
and one-twentieth Animists, The Muhammadans, wflo are 
found chiefly in the fertile and progressive districts of tht 
T>eltB, have increased by 13 per cent and Hindus by 7 per cent. 
Aninusta show an increase of 32 per cent. This is due partly to 
fruh immigralioa to the tea gardens from Chula* Nagpur and 
partly ip differences of clasnfication in the case of persona on the 
borderland between Animism and Hinduism I'he number of 
Christians has risen from 66,oeo to 106,000 or by 61 per cent 
The most notable additftm to their number has occurreo m the 
Khaai and Jantia hills, where more than one-eighih c'f the 
inhabitants are now Christians. 
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Items of News. 

Gw FLtiTWOOD WiLsov iMves Simla on sjrd Octoberp 
coining direct to Calcutta, 

The Hon. Mr. Ali Imam, Law Member, irill give a banquet 
on the ssnd instant m honour of members of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council for the autumn session. 

Hie Royal Visit Fund, Bopbay, now amounts to 
Rs. a,59f46f>’6-o 

The total approximate gross earnings of State and Guaranteerl 
railways from ist April to sfjth August 1911 show a gain of 
K.S. 1137.46,003 as compared with the corresponding figures 
for 1910-11. 

• The results of the last sale of opium are considerably better 
than were cxfiected The improvement for Bengal opium over 
the Budget estimate up to date now amounts to 76 lakhs of rupees. 

i 

The report on the Punjab students by the Advisory Committee 
for the lost year shows that 128 Punjab students (72 Hindus. 
j6 Muhammadans and 21 Sikhs) have gone to England Of these 
75 are studying for the bar, 20 for engineering and 13 for medicine 
Out of the 84 Indian 'students under Mr. Arnold^ guardianship 
there are 43 Punjab students. 

The plague, mortality iti India during the week ended 2nd 
September was 6,397 seizures and 4,590 deaths, of which the 
Bombay Presidency's return was 3,139 In other provinces the 
ligures were as follows —Madras, 498 deaths, Bengal, 20; United 
Provinces, 4, Punjab, Burma, 56. Central Provinces, 187, 
Mysore State, 56H, and (!en(ral Indui, 66 

The following Press {ommnntqu^ is issued in the Hainu 
Department -’-The Secretary of State ha.s decided in consideration 
of the circumstances in which the Inie Mr Ashe of the Indian 
Civil Service, Collector of Tinnevclly, met his death, to grant to 
his widow during her widowhood a .s[)ecial pension of 140, and 
£,%\ a year for each of her four children These jjcnsions will 
bo given in addition to the fiensions to which Mrs. Ashe and her 
children are entitled under the Indian Coil Service Familv Pension 
Regulations. 

The (^vernment Resolution on li^xcise Administration in the 
Punjab for the year ending with March last notes the increase in 
excise receipts, which rose to 57 lakhs as t orn pared with \ \\j^ hkhs 
of the previous year The iucrea.se in the total income us mainly 
accounteil for by the higher r^xeipls from country liquor The 
chief cause of the growth of income is the increa&u of coniuinption 
and spread of the liquor habit. Apart (rom the very serious inorcu.f' 
of drunkenness 'n ceitnin districts, such .ts Ferozpur, the number of 
persons who lutve acquired the habit f»f indulgence in alcohol is 
steadily increasing throughout the promicc 

It IS currently rejiorted at Simla that Hi.s Kxccllencv the 
Viceroy will visit Hyderabad, leaving Simla by the middle of aexl 
month. Though no officiAl confirmation is yet available, the repori 
may he taken as substantially rorre^'t His Excellency will probably 
visit Delhi oarly in October, insfiocL the Durbar .arrangtment^ and 
return to Simla and then proceed toSootliern India Tr is qiifte ui the 
fitness of things that Hardinge's first visit to the Feudatory chiefs 
should be to th« premier Slate of Hyderabad, a romplimeut which 
will be greatly appreciated by thr prince& and people of the Nizam's 
Dominion His Bacellemy will also be able to obuin a first-hand 
knowledge of Uie affairs of the ^^tate and liis presence at Hyderabad, 
howeveV tihorta will piodu'T. « quieting n/Tect upon (he inremal 
politics of the btatc. 

At the meeting of the linpe''ail Legislative Council, the Hon. 
Mr. fenkins, Home Membi% laid on tht table two statements, 
one givLpS ^ political trials m several provinces and 

another showing the growth in the pcrmnncl and cost of 
the Provincial Criminal InteJIigenoe Departments According 
to the fenner statement, the Bombay Government spent 
Rs, 7,294-5^ on political (trials in ^190^^« Hs. 94-9-0 in 1909-10 
and Rs. 82,840 ih tpro-ii. For,the fame period Bengal incurred 
Rs. 1,78,052, Rb. 3,9^443'3'0 and Rs. 3,73,052-10-0. The Govern- 


meat of Baatom BeogM hid to incur Ra. y,*^i4. n^iof and 
R^8,77^S76-!4-3- The Pmijah GoferfU^t do momaea 
on politick trU in 1908-09 and tbe figures for the]^ su h s mne tit 
yean were Ra. 10^306 and Rs. &761. The tool cost br these 
Provinces for the entire period of three yean was Rs, rr,98,835-9-3. 
The Utter statement shows that in 1907 the penonnel Oi the Crininal 
Intelligence Department in Madras was la ofiicere and 17 oien and 
the total cost Rs. 27,061. In 1910 the strength of the Department 
was 20 officers and 35 men and the cost Rs. 71,292. In 1905 the 
Bombay Presidency had 5 officers and 8 men, cost Rs. 22,461, and 
in 1910 57 officers and 100 men, cost Rs. 1,88,954. In 1905 Bengal 
had 17 officers and 27 men, cost Rs. 37,020, and in 1910 76 oAceis 
and 92 men, cost Rs. 2,55,657. In 1907 United iProrinces had 
38 officers and 38 men, cost Rs. 88,333, and In Z910 36officen and 
65 men, cost Rs. 1,14,532. In 1905 Punjab had 4 officers and 
5 men, cost Ks, 3,797 and in 1910 ao officers and 37 men, cost 
Rs. 73,870, In 1906 Eastern Ben^ and Assam had 14 officers and 
15 men, cost Rs. 26,571, and in 1910 56 officers and 93 men, cost 
Rs 1,56,427 In T907 Central Provinces had 16 officers and 25* 
men, cost Ra. 48|6fi4i and in 1910 34 officers and 40 men, cost 
Rs. 83,652. In 1907 B<irma hod 17 officers and 21 men, cost 
Ra 55,210, and in 1910 17 officers and 21 men, cost Rs. 54,400. 

'riie city of Hyderabad was en fete on the 9th September to 
witness the coronation procession of His Highness the Nizam to 
mark his accession to the masnae/. Such a sight of surpassing 
grandeur has not been witnessed in Hyderabad since the seventies, 
and the occasion will long be remembered by the subjects of 
His Highness The city eu route from the Purana Haveli palace 
was thronged with people clad in holiday attire, and from 6 a.m. the 
scene was one of brilliant picturesqueness His Highness Mir 
Osman Ali Khan arnved by motor at the Purana Haveli, and shortly 
afterwards the procession moved out headed by Captain Gay and 
the whole of the City Police forces, who marched past at the slope 
to the quaint march of the pipes and drums of the Afghans. The 
elephant bearing the standard followed in the wake of the Police 
surrounded by a danc>iig mob of Arabs. Dongha Singh's Horse 
came next, the warlike hearing of the Rajputs being very noticeable. 
The indispensihlc rocketeers followed them, gyrating in the ir peculiar 
manner in front of the elephants behind them carrying the Koran 
and the sacred books The ancient palanquins were next seen, 
heading the standard-bearers and inrcgular infantry One battery 
nf H.H. the Ni/ani's artillery, commanded by Captain LeFreliais, 
and IIH the Nizam's 1st Hyderabad Infantry commanded by 
(Japt.'un Green, formed a marked contrast to the irregular iorces 
The African Cavalry Guards, commanded h} Lienccnar.l, H. Bayley, 
!>wimg [last amidst chrcrs from the spectators, as also did the 
Nizam's Own Guard who, m their bnght yellow uniforms, made 
a dazzling sight in the blazing sun. The Nizam’s Own Volunteers 
tollowed next, adding their quota to the scene The Sanfikhas 
Regiment and the Nizam i-Jamnet were preceded by two elephants 
hi^anng the standard. The officials of ibe household, nobihty and 
personal staff formetl spectacular groups with their respective 
retinues At lost, amidst the deafening cheers of the people, ap 
pcared Ki:» Highness Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur mounted on 
a huge and magnificent elephant, painted and fiowered in the most 
uilislic style, the howduh being a beaubful creation of yellow 
plush and solid gold mountings His Highness wore on his head¬ 
dress a siring of diamonds and on his arm an amulet of priceless 
gems He hod come .n full state to meet his people, and n$ the 
ponderous elephant slowly moved along the narrow streets, Hia 
Highness, with his own hands, threw to the masses of the poorer 
people assembled along the route handfuls of rupees. The 
scramble for the coins was one of the most extraordinary sights 
ever witnessed in the streets of Hyderabad H.E. tbe BUnister sar^ 
behind His Highness who frequently acknowledged the cheers and 
the clapping of his people, who were worked into a slate of Wild 
frenzy by the time tbe Royal elephant had reached the Chota 
Mahalla palace, where His Uighrii^ received mutsan from fm 
officials. Irninediaiely behind the elephanti of His Kighpeas the 
Nizam, Colonel Sir Ahur-ul-Mulk, with hb two' ac^ also 
riding elephants, and 35 of tbe State elephants in the richelf 
trappiiigs completed a scene oiT the most fi^iiating aiMl gorgeous 
splendour. ^ 
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The CemiiMk 



ll WAS only natural that when the Hon Dr. Kennck, K C.. 

Advocate-General of Bengal, should proceed 
The Offictthiig on leave, the Standing Counsel, who is the 
Advoole-Ceneral next highest law cffirer of the Crown in 

'of Beng'al, Bengal, should fill the vacancy, and it is signi¬ 

ficant of the present sympathetic attitude of 
the Goverument that the natural order of things is not upjct simply 
becauw^ an Indian and not a European is to fill a high office. W, 
congratulate both the Government and Mr B. C. Mittcr on his 
offidating appointment, and have every confidence tliat an Indian 
would once more prove capable of filling so higli an office with 
credit and distinction and convince the sceptics that Indians are 
often the equals of Europeans not only intellectually but also as men 
who can implicitly be trusted by their Government 

r.iLCUTTA witnessed a Homeric battle m the press, on the platform 
and in the legislature waged on the subject of 
Bombay an Improvement Trust, and although it will 

ImprovemeDti. be foolish tn brush aside all the contentions 

of those who proposed amendments to the 
Government Bill as the tricks of the '^rampered Vampires,” it 
certainly did look as if the landlord interest was opposed to the 
creation of the Trust more or less on selfish grounds But the ex¬ 
ample of Bombay seems to strengthen the cilice of Cilcjtla landlords. 
Tbe Bombay Improvement Trust Uasreiently dicUred a scheme 
known as tbe Crawford Market—Sandhurst Bood Street Schemui 
which will soon be submitted to Covemmenc for sanction. This has 
led lo 9 fmt well-reasoned protests from the people a,fectf*d, and 
whatever may be said fur tbe Trust's Scheme, we are constrained to 
that its Improvrment Committee bat not been able to meet 
the serious charges tliat ih^ piobkm of the housing of the poor and 
tbe improvement of insanitary areas have been conipdiativtly 
Tignored; that the Trust’s schemes have dishoused freople without 
providing Rueb bouse accommodation for them 9^ cou!d |^e within 
their means; that the^ngestion which was sought 10 be removed lias, 
on the contrary, increased; that rents have thereby risen all round; 
and that the Trust has still on its nands large areas which it hod 
acquired but which it has not yet succeeded in letting to ieaseholder:: 

it had anticipated Lord Sandliurst, tbe originator of the Tiust, 
had observed that tbe re-housing of poorer classes is one of the most 
ioportant and attractive provisioDs of the Bill. These people 
•deserve our sympathy and assutance. We desire to place them 
in better bouses, so that not only will it let the sun into their houses, 
bat into drair hearts or into their very eziatence, and thus terminate 
the sad state of Haingf amongst them which at present cannot 
but be one of unhappineM combined with toil.” Sir Charles 
Obtittt oaa even mete emphatic. “ If you cut through crowded 
kiCifitleBi” said be, “without providing the people who live there 
with new raidenoe elsewhere^I am now speaking pf the poorer 
rla|OT rnii air n(qpi-ntin|r the very evil you are seeki^ to remove 
and pon anintensi^ing the ovemrotding you wish to" pat an end ta 


Therefbre the first thiiig this new Board will have to boe is the boDdin^ I 
of quarters for the artisan classes in the northern part of tbe islainL* i 
The petitioners now show that up to date not a hut is erected in the I 
northern part of the island. The Government foreshadowed in 1 
1897 the expenditure of Rs. 83 lakhs on chawla for the poor ont of ^ 
a total of 495 lakhs, but by the end of the year 1901-os, four chawb § 
were built at a cost of 2 ft lakhs designed to accommodate fiip 
persons, though tbe population dishoused by the first Kogpada 
scheme must have been close upon 8 thousand. By the end of r 
1910-ri the total cost of all chawls built by the Board was Rs. sa / 
lakhs, inclusive of the cost of land amounting to nearly 5 litkfig 
Their present value is 17 lakhs, the loss being 5 lakhs only. At thtt ^ 
rale the loss of 83 lakhs provided for in 1897 will be reached in many ^ 
centuries. Five chawls in progress ore estimated to cost about 9^ J 
lakhs. Those completed and in progress provide accommodation for I 
13 thousand, whereas there is a demand for houses for no less rhim ^ I 
lakhs uf people. It is complained that the buildings erected on newly ! 
acquired areas are not suited to the wonts and means of tbe poor 
or even the middle class; that they are necessarily ornamental in ' 
order to be m keeping with the new roads; and that on account 
of the consequent extra cost in building there is not a large demandl 
for them, with the result that many building plots remain on the 
hands of the Trust and ore likely to do so for a long tune tp 
come. The dissenters who have positioned H, E. the Governor ! 
instance six schemes of the Trust—Nagpoda, Princess Streep 
Sandhurst Road, Gamdevi, Maiidvi Koliwoda and Mayo Road, in 
which the area acquired was 677,800 sq. yds., and out of which only 
143,410 have been leased, leaving 254,20005 area still unlet tboqg^ 
available for lettmg purposes. This shows that the Trust bos not 
been able to induce the public to take jp on lease or on any other 
Lenuie much more than a fifth of the area acquired or a thiid of 
the area available for house accommodation. In 1909-10 tbe Tkim 
bad 482,320 square yardd of area available for biulding 
out uf which It could dispose of only 63,420. The Indian ratepayers ^ 
of Bombay arc mo^h shrewd business people and tb^ have ^ 
scored considerably against the ImprovemenL Trust in their eon- < 
tentions that the new scheme of an eoscem avenue a hundred feet ^ 
wide running north to south 11 uncalled for; that it is against the ^ 
iipint if not also the letter of the Improvement Trust Act, that it will j 
delay improvement schemes admittedly ofviLal value to tbe wel- ] 
fare of ttie city, that it will com|>^l the abandonment of building 
chawls for the poor , that it will prove suiadol in its ultimate irffwi t 
upon the cost of fresh schemes , and, above oil, that it will injure 
Iuide and industry, involving many faratlies of Momonwada in utter 
r un and all in considerable hardship. We have no hesitation in sayitig ; 
ihal tlie interests involved are so great that the rushing through of 
such a scheme is, t,o say the least of it, highly impolitic. Apart froia 
the dislocation of business of people who have for a long time been ^ 
used to living near their places of business, show-rooms and godowns, 
the scheme appears likely to afiect the utility of many splendid ^ 
mivbques, jama’alkhanas, dispensaries, schools and cfaariteble insti- 
tulions established for the benefit of the people who now live Iheie: 

It seems 'jlIso likely to reduce considerably the income of a number 
of houses which were purchased for the maintonanoe of %any of 
these institutions and arc occupied by Memons who pay higher lent^ 
on account of tbe convenience of the locality which it is now proposed 
to cut up, than they would pay in other localities not confined tf mem- 1 
bers of their own community. The dissenters also show in their peritioQ ! 
that besides the likely losses* of the residents, which they estimate 
at 7 or j crorea, the scheme is beyond tbe Board’s resouices ! 

because its estimates are based on under-assessme|ts of property 
practised at one time to reduce rates and taxes, and bemuse it will 
take the Board 100 years and not 25 to dispose of so large an eras 
at the rate of progress of the last 11 years. They show that while 
the loss would be 155 1a]^ the present value of which is Rs. 110 
lakhs, the available resource will be cmly Rs. 61 lakba. When we 
know that while there w^ in 1890 only 9,000 peopla livny 7 in | 
one room and 3,000 Imog 8 in one room in London ont of a popis* ] 
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Mbb of 5 ttfllioni^ that tbii wa oonsidcrad even for Engliih 
dinale an iptlling state of congeition. and that aocording to the 
CanMil of rgei out of a total popoladoo of only 7 lakhs in Bombay 
■a OHay 01 oeafly 3 lakhs li?ed in groops of 6 to so in a room—84,415 
in poupa of loto 19 and ao^ysa in groups of so and over— 
no have ^ hesitation in sajing that the policy of disturbing centres 
<ir trade helbre developing cheap suburbs is suicidal and must soon 
be veversed. It is not by providing 100 feet wide avenues, with a 
ooitly tramcar service costing the people no less than Rs. y-S-o a 
monthf that the problem of insanitary ar^ can be salved, but by 
laking up schemes for northern suburb^aid providing a cheap railway 
aervioe. Mr. Orr, the President of the Board, had himself declared 
that *'lhe only hope of maJcing anf^ substantial progress in the 
improvement of insanitary areas is to abandon ambiuous schemes for 
purchasing large areas and laying them out afresh and rc-sclling them, 
in favour of a policy of attacking a large number of small areas widely 
distributed.” We cannot explain how Mr. Orr has now associated 
himself wi^i an ambitious scheme” of the type which he hod con¬ 
demned not so long ago unless we believe that consistency is not a 
vjftoe thought much of in Bombay. Out of 333 notices served by 
the Trust on owners of property m the area concerned, only ouc hoa 
* nasented to its proposals and the nett rateable value of his property 
is Rl. 1,485 out of a tbul value exceeding 7 lakhs. We hope the 
Board will not consider the support of this soliiaiy Athanasius 
auffident in Its cruude against the world. 

Wk MSKtiONBU in our issue of the and September the case of a 
Moslem candidate for the Municipal Commis- 
The Pale of Islam, iionership of Assansol whose nomination was 
set aside by the Commissioner of the Division, 
as we were led to believe, on the ground that he belonged to the 
caste of Kalal and was not a Muhammadan. We have now great 
plmmira in stating on the authority of a letter of Mr. Hallctt, Under- 
SecreUry to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department, 
addressed to Mr. S. Sultan Ahmad, Honorary Secretary, Bengal 
Moalem University Fund Committee, in reply to the latter's inquiry, 
that in dealing with the matter no question of caste was raised 
and the orders passed involved no decision by Government on any 
point of caste." 

Wb remember to have seen a sketch somewhere of a Kuropean 
globe-trotter tied to a tree, while a cannibal 
whets a murderous-looking weapon, his better- 
half lights the fire to prepare the expected 
meal and the young hopeful of this happy 
family asks the author of hii lieing to let him have the “ wi&huig- 
bona" ' We do not.know whether Mulai Hafid ever came across 
this sketch; but if he did, it is not improbable that His Sherchao 
Mijcity now recognises his own features in the tourist tied to the 
tree. For, with commendable sang^ Jroid France is whetting 
a huge knife; Germany with still greater comiiosure is lighting 
a respectable-slaed &re; and httle Spain gleefully antiuiiares 
the lUEUrics of the '•wishing-bone.” There is, however, one 
alight difTerenco. The cannibal has a matler-of-fiict code of 
ethics and all is grist that comes to his mill. We feel sure that in 
capturing iho foolish tourist who came his. way, he, at leo-', could not 
have tned to explain his action to his tnbe as directly dictated hy 
humanity and taken entirely in tlw interest of the victim. Teiin> 9 oii 
cursed •Hhe social lies that warp us from the hvirg truth'' Bui 
neither poets nor politicians have any curses to heisp on the political 
lies wliich are a disgnice to modem civiUxatlon and make us doubt 
if “ the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 5un.s 
Barely \hree months ago the then French Foreign Minister, M 
Cruppi» claimed that the advance cm ^ez had been prompted by the 
call of humanity and Iry the duty ‘■•f relieving the garrtson and the 
foreign colony, and that it was formally justified by Uie urgent appeal 
of the Sultan «f Morocco. Prance's policy, arcording to M. Cnippi, 
was ‘'thoroughly SherefUn." Similarly, the Spanisli Government 
proclaimed that thte occupation cf Ateaaar was "a necessary measure 
of protection for tht town," and "intended to uphold the Sultan's 
authority." Gennany was no lesa sanctiponious. The AirMer 
was sent to Agadti to protect the interests of Getman subjects in 
Southern Moroccob but “the measure w 4 s not aimed at Morocoq, 
imr was it mteoded as a counter-stroke to Ffonch and Spanish 


actiqn." But to-day this conventional mendaaty of mteraaBdoaT ^ 
politics is dropped, and all the inteiested Poweit sUo4 forth i 
fniiilAy selfish. France is anxious to establisli a veiled- | 
protectorate such as Great Britain has in Egypt and would 
incorporate Morocco in her Afncan Empire the moment she gets 
a favourable opportunity. Spain, however, desires a partitition 
of Morocco and has availed herself of every opportunity to create 
the necessary storm which should precede the wreck. As a contem- : 
porary says, she realizes that gradual French penetration means ' 
slow Spanish exclusion. She has evidently learnt something, 
from the inactivity of France when the revolt of Arabi offered 
to the two European Powers most interested in Egypt an excellent i! 
opportunity for interference. As for Germany, she still adheres 
to her a|)ecial economic interests in the south, though she would accept 
a considerable slice ol French territoiy in the Congo as the price 
of her recognition of French political predominance in Morocco. 

In spite of French aggressiveness in the Sherifian kingdom, we are 
not a little sorry for France. She gave up all claims of political 
interference in Egypt and received from Lord Luisdowne as consi¬ 
deration a country that was not bis to give. But she unfortunately 
discovered at the Algeciras Conference that she had taken Morocco > 
with encumbrances, and in order to have the same freehand there that 
England enjoys in Egypt, she has now to part with territory that is 
all her own. The Trm^j now appears to have been agciod d^l wide 
of the mark when it declared the Agadir incident to be "simply a 
little rallliog of the sabre to meet the exigencies of domestic politics.' 
That simple process seems to have added a good deal of zest to the r 
review of the French Navy and the French manoeuvres and to have- 
induced our own Government also to test the speed of goods trams foi 
the purpose of canying coals to the porta. The Bourses, too^ are panic- 
stricken, in spite of semi-official assurances and newspaper references 
to a " fnvolous Press.” War risks are rising; the Socialists are 
frenzied; and we may be sure that the Chancellories of Europe 
also find the weather too sultry for peaceful slumbers. Even Amenca. ' 
has unearthed some dear departed who died in March, and sends a 
cruiser to I'npoli. And wherefor ? All for a small kingdom which. 
never harmed Europe and could not harm it if it would. A hundred 
powerful brains are in a whirl and diplomatic sagacity is strained 
to its utmost limit to discover a peaceful solution, and avoid 
the Arinogcddon which threatens to swamp Europe in an a 
ocean of blood. But international politics is poles asunder " 

from the simple ethics ol less civilized mortals, or it might have i 
occurred to the Wise Men of the West that all this could be ' 
.ivoidcd by giving up the designs of Ibis political brigandage and . 
leaving Morocco well alone. Europe, however, believes or pretends , 
to believe in an evolution " red in tooth and claw.” It believes - 
or pretends to believe that an incraasing moral purpose runs J 
through the frightful carnage to which its aggressive " Nationalism ” 
leads. And so we go on witnessing the grim scene described * 
by the poet— «: 

" Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 

" Glares at one that nods and winks behind a siowly dying fire.” ^ 


A MOST pleasant function took place on the 13th instant at the 
Moslem Institute connected with the Calcutta 
The Calciitu Madras-sa The Committee of the Institute 

Moslem Institute. entertained those members who had been 

successful at the recent University Examtfta- 
tiooa and it was a goodly number that was garlanded by Mr. Peak, 
the Principal of the Presiddney College, who presided. Mr. Peak 
gave an excellent txieni^rt address which was brimfol of his. 
genuine sympathy with the student community and of sound friendly 
advice given in a manner that sent it direct to the beasts 

of the audience. We echo his wish that next year -a cartload of 
garlands may be there to reward the successful' canctiditea 
Culture, like the fragrance of the garlands, reaches the most 
distant comer, but its flowers do nol Me esgUy, If, as we 

sincerely believe, the mocess of those who were gttlanded w 
Wednesday evening is sigmfioant of refinement of dutmeter, we 
think we shall not have to wait long for the usual effeets of sack 
refinement It is not satisfied with itsaU; but is alwiysiiierio 
moke others equally refined Tkt. Moslem portion'.bf Bhqflal 

is yet alffiost virgin soil for the toiler nbo would eoecflieee^Q^ 

• * 
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leiining and cultoref and if Bengal ia as fertile as it is reputed to 
bi^ a licb harvest h in store. We nvish our young friends of the 
Institute a yet ampler measure of success in the outer world 4 hich 
aome of them may now be entering. 

j*) ure* cr^ 3^) ^ 3^ 

( May you have a cheerful spirit and a happy heart in soaety' May 
you be the spring in whatever garden you be I) 

Ibt the course of a speech on the Founder’s Day at the Oota< 
camund Lawrence Asylum, General Sir 
The Remedy Edmond Barrow gave expression to his 

lor Ducontent. views on the subject of the treatment of 

Indians by Europeans, which are sure to 
be received with sincere gratitude by Indians, and deserve careful 
and dispassionate study on the part of the grown-ups among 
Europeans of all classes no less than the attention of the pupils 
of the Asylum—children of soldiers—to whom they were primarily 
addressed. What a world of discontent would vanish if there were 
many more such Englishmen as General Barruw in India, and if a 
much larger number of their countrymen acted on ^eir advice. 
General Barrow said 

'* As legaids your future, let me offer you a few words ol advice, 
not tha outcome of my own c\(ienence or wisdom, bul chc inspiration 
of the noble example lefl us by the hie and teaclung of Sir Henry 
lAwrence. Most of you are destined to spend your Lives in India, 
and necessanly in close contact with rhe natives of the country In 
your relations with them be guided by the generous and large- 
hearted pnnciplcs which actuated Henry f^wrcnci' throughout hia 
career in his altitude towards all Indians, high and low. Synipatliy, 
courtesy, toleration and justice were the mainspnng of all his uLtioas 
in relation to the natives, and verily he had his reward in their 
admiration and respect. In the difficult times ahead ol us, I foresee 
the possibilities of much trouble between Europeans and Indians, 
but >au, each in your own humble .sphere, can do much to mitigate 
such discord, and to foster amicable sentiments .and relations bet¬ 
ween the two races. We are oflcn told that the spirit of hcdition 
hi abroad in India. I (ear that spint is partly due to the intolerant 
and ofTensi/e attitude of many ELiupeaiis towards their Indian fellow- 
sub)cct.s. Believe me, you will lose nothuig by politeness and friendly 
sympathy. Indeed you vriil rise in their cf^teem, while the rough 
MOrd or the rude action will only engerder bitter feelings .ind 
make enemiCnS not only for yourselves, but for all our race 
Nu one hkes or admires a bully, and I feai m.iny of us are bulhes, 
who presume on the weakness 01 docility of those around us The 
moral of all this is that when you leave this asylum, which has done 
90 much for you, carry with you that menioiy of the noble printipl^s 
totk'wod by Henry Tiiwrcnce Endeavour always to be cour¬ 
teous, sympathetic, tolerant and jusi, so that in the next generation 
Englishmen and Indians alike miy regard each other as friends 
and fellow-ati^ns in a great Empire This is rhe least you can 
do m grateful mejipry of the man to whom you ia a large measure 
owe your (tainieg and education Now let me rum for a moment 
to the girls. What 1 have already said applies tijuahy to them, 
though, doubtless, in a diflcrent sphere Vou girls will, many of 
you have homes of your own, and as housewives, you will neces¬ 
sarily have much to do with nativ'CS of the nienial classes Try 
and treat them kindly, and above all do not demean yourseWes 
and your sex by using bad language to them. Nothing is more 
lowering to the estimation in which we are held by natives 
than want of self-respect and good manners in our womenkind ” 


Once more wc have to raise the voice of protest against the inaction 
of the Moslem University Fund Committee at 
Hie Moalem Aligarh. A strange perversity has been 

tlnivenity Fund. shown in the refusal to publish even in the 

journal of the College, the TnshtuU 
weekly buUethiB showing the weekly progress of promises and 
ooUectiops in each proviuce. To our telegraphic enctuiries we 
received a reply that the InsHtutc Gasette of the 6th instant 
inMiahed the necessary information. What we, however, And 
there is the bald stetement that up to 31st August 9^88,703-5-8 
fakd been realised. It does not show the total aqlounc promised^ 


nor the progress of the week, and, what is so exasperating, it says 
nothuig about the way in which each province has worked. Unless 
the public knows this, it is not in a position to judge where 
the fault lies; and we submit that this is no time to think 
of the tender corns of the individuals who are doing nothing. 
The community boa far too long worshipped os its leaders 
men who have done nothing to deserve the title, and have only 
improved their own worldly position with the help of their 
credulous worshippers. The Moslem University ia the best 
touchstone of le^ership, and the ancient iconoclastic tradition 
of Islam calls aloud for the dethronement of La^t Afanai 
and Cza who have usurped godhead We are happy to loam that 
in Kathiawar H. H. the Chief of Manawadar has joined the depiN 
tation. His Highness has paid Rs. so,000 himself and is enthusias¬ 
tically working in ather States as well. H. H the Chief of Mangrol, 
who is a ardent but unostantatious worker for the welfare of hia 
co-religionists, has also paid Rs. 10,00a We are informed that 
about Rs. Ti^ lakhs had been realized till the 13th instant, and 
by the lime this issue of the paper reaches our refers it I9 
likely that collectiuns would exceed is lakhs. This means that 
about a third of the promises have been realized. But we 
fear all provinces have not worked equally well, and the inactivity 
of some must have spoilt the good results of others We are glad 
that Haji Musa Khan Saheb has published a return of the kind 
we had asked for, showing the result of the activity—or the in- 
activity—of each District Committee in the western circle of 
the Province of Agra. Three out of 19 District Committees 
failed to send weekly returns, and would it be a matter of surprise 
to anyone to knew that Aligarh is the first defaulter and 
Bulandshahr the second? As legards the collections of the 
whole circle, Rs. 65,279-15-11 were realized till the 31st of August 
out of promises of Rs. 2185,109-0-8. In other words, for every bird 
“ in hand " there are nearly four still ” in the bush." Muzafianiagar 
IS the best so far as the fulfilment of its promises is concerned, 
having promised Rs. 3,680-13-0 and paid Rs 3,680-13-0. 

I •> la ^*1 u ^ 

Manipiiri is equally good, but then it promised nothing more than 
Rs. 895 Need we meiUinn Dehra Dun and Shahjahanpur also, that 
promised Rs. lo each and paid it down? Bill w'e hear that our note 
has done something to stir up the gaPani Rohillas of Shahjehanpur. 
ajid we trust that next week wc shall show promises of twenty 
thousand and payment os well. Pilibhit had promised Rs. 50 and 
paid Rs 35, but m the last week it added Rs 809-3-0 to its promises 
—and payment. It has still much leeway to make up, and we 
hope It will go on at a brisker [lace with promises and an equally 
brisk (lace with payment Much praise is due to Meerut and its 
.Secretary, Qazi Najmuddin Saheb, for the {(liod work done there. 
Although the published return shows promises of Rs. 35,143-13-0 
and collections of Rs. 12,730-13-9, this is obviously due to the fact 
t^Lat no return wps leceived for the lost week from Meerut. A note 
lb published from us Secretary dated 23rd August stating that till then 
Rs 15,785-t 9 had been realized out of promises of Rs. 33,145*8-3 
(excluding some wrongly credited to Meerut) |Haji Musa Khan 
Saheb's note, which follows that, informs us that till the 31st August 
Rs 12,730-139 had reached the Head Office from Meerut, and 
4,orpbo were in hand with the Committee. Saharanpur, 
Farukhabad and Airaora have paid more than half of what they 
promised, and Agra, Bareilly, Morodabad and Budaon a (kird, more 
or less. Naim Tal promised Rs. 523 and has still Rs 500 to pay^a 
timid beginning and a tragic end. Etawah promised Rs. 
and has paid only Rs. 1,784-3-6. The wonder is that Mauivi Boshi- 
ruddin Saheb and the Alhashir are still in Etawah I But^ey can 
well plead that Aligarh and the neighbouring districts of Etah 
and Bulandshahir have set no belter example, and they follow where 
Aligarl^ leads Roth tbe other districts are really part of Akgarh, for 
the big zemindars of these places who induced Sir ^yed to locate 
the College at Aligarh, live at Aligarh itself Yet Etah promises 
Rs. 5,156-3-2 and pays Rs. 1,095-9-0, and, not to be outdone by it, 
Bulandshahr promises Rs. 76,298-11-3and pays—Rs. 914-8-0I And 
what does Aligarh do ? Promised, Rs. 69,718-7-3; paid, Rs. 8,72a- 
15-5. We think it is Ame that the University was removed co a 
leas insolvent place thon^one which can aiford to pay no more 
than a beggarly two annas in the rupee. 
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Whkn after the Mutiny a Muhammadan Subordinate Judge 
of the NortlL-Westefn Provinces began to cogitate over the depressed 
condition cirhisco>religionuiU and after fifteen years of hard thinking 
came to the conclusion that a comm^nity which eschewed even 
Anglo-Vernacular SchooU needed a University of its own^ there 
Itere haftlly a drnen men in the country who did not regard it on 
insane proposal. At any rate, we know that so ambitious has this 
scheme appeared even in these days of the growing enlightenment 
, of MuHsalmaas and their hnixsful outlook on life that a year ago few 
people outside the bond of its ardent enthusiasts would have cared 
to risk a rupee on the chance of the establishment of a Moslem 
University.^ But the bumble Subordinate Judge who dreamt 
this dream waa not an ordinary man He had been cast in the 
larger mould of the wood's greatest men and his prescience, no less 
than hia confidence m himself and in his co-rcligionislSj lias been 
amply justified. Sir Syed'Ahmad Khan was the founder of more than 
one educational and literary institution, but he realized in the seven¬ 
ties ^Of the last century what the critics of the Moslem University 
fail to radize even to-day—that the [lanocca for the ills of Ins commu¬ 
nity was a Muhammadan University. 

In diagnosing the disease which had paralysed the Mussalmans 
Syed Ahmad Khan discovered tiiat, as Islam was opposed to the 
artificial divi.sjon between matters spiritual and temporal which 
could not be eflected without on unthinkable laceration, and as 
in consequence of this essential characteristic of their creed 
Mussalmana had throughout their long tiistory iu three continents 
iikI many countries earned on in their schools a study of 
Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, Natural Science, Jurisprudence 
and Litentnre side by aide with Theology, they could not kx)k 
with favour upon schools where instruction was wholly secular, 
and had, therefore, kept aloof from the educational institutions 
wbidi the liberality of on enlightened Govemment had i^iUNiahed 
in every large town and district Moreover, the secular in- 
stniction, too, which waa imparted in these instilutiona was such 
that, although it helped progress to some extent, it ignored the firsc 
condition of evolutionary advance, inasmuch as it was in no way 
bilked up with the education which the Mussaiinans had till then 
been receiving in theii own seminaries, and that ir tended to lose 
its liberal character and become stcreot)'pcd as a means for the 
production of subordinate Government officials and clerks This 
diignoaia natumlly led to the preparation of a presciiption which pro¬ 
vided religious instruction, both by pa'ceptand example, and the fixing 
of courses of study which, while retaining the progressive rhaiacter 
of those of Lord Macaulay’s choice, did m^t exclude the great mass of 
Eastern lore as a pile of 6U|>crstitious and idle fancies hainng nothing 
to leach about except oceans of treacle and mountains ol bread 
Sir Syed Ahmad Kbon had more wisdom than to think of trans¬ 
planting the learning or die life of £uro(^)C on Asiatic soil Hut he 
believed in grafting the West on the East, and for thu; purpose under 
took a journey to England, whem he learnt on first hand the secret 
of English success. He visited Oxford, where iie discovered a homo¬ 
genous RX'iel) of three ttiCMund young men, (uU of the emthuMOsms 
and amt>itions of youth, living under a Chn^tian discipline in the 
most catholic sense lif the ixifressloit and, while highly sensitive 
to all progressive moveroeniB of die day, imbibing aud preserving 
the culture of Qreere and Rome. This stimulatuig spectacle 
had confirmed fum in his own beliefs, and when his sun, the 
late Mr. Justice Mahmood, retuined fNiiD Cambndg^ a scheme of 
the proposed Mtthanmuidaa Vniversitp was prepared in which the 
outlines of an Islamic Oxford were dist^ctly visible. \ large 
concourse of youpg men, moved by the lame noble impulses of >x>uth 
and sustained by the sanie hopes, funning^a world of their own, living 


under an essentially Islamic disc^me, an 4 «while alhFO to iha 
dcfi^nds of modem progress, imbilMiig and pnimnring the odhiie of 

Dreams, no doubt; but still the dreams, not of a ‘ recluse 
contemplating the world dimly, but of an essentially practical man 
who saw things with a clear gaze, a man of acticm with all 
the vitality of the life around him. ’’The Committee for the Better 
DifTu&ion and Advancement of l^muig among Muhammadans,** 
of which Syed Ahmed Khan was the Secretary, had decided at a 
meeting held at Benares in 1S73 that they were not bound to 
“consider and determine upon such means only which might 
suit the present age and which might now be practicable,^* 
bui that they had also to consider “ the means which, quite irrespec¬ 
tive of the existing circumstances, might be of real use to Muham- 
madions m the future. They hod to look forward to and inaugu¬ 
rate an educational system for future generations, although such a 
system could not possibly be brought into working order all at once; 
they should consider the fabric as a whole and commence such 
portions of it as are at present feasible'* On the 10th February 
1873, the scheme of Mr Justice Mahmoud was adopted and the 
Pioneer wrote in its issue of 17th February 

Wi licor from Tkiuirrs tliat at a rcccot mcotmi oTthe Muhammadan Anglo- 
OfienUl Colk'f^ hand Committee (a development of the earl|ei Cuiu- 
initLee of 1871) held on the loth Fehruary, it was decided by the 
majority of the memlierii, 47 out of 52, that the proposed Muhammadoii 
Anglo-Onental College ohoald be e^tabluhed at Aligarh. A 
.scheme of study |tn be adopted at the propowd institutinn was also 
considered nt the nictting and approved l^ the memberi present. 

. . The name of the new iiutitunon, we also iindentond, 

will be amended by the bubaliluUon of lJ:e word Unemiity for 
Cellist:' 

Although the name of the institution was not changed, and only 
a school was founded in 1875, ftuiL the fabnc which was 

designed waa a Mnalem University, and, as the Committee had decided 
m 1872, only such portion of it was commenced as was then feasible. 

A year and a half later it becxine feasible to establish a College, and 
when I^iord Lytton laid the foundation-stone 35 years ago, the 
founders hoped that “ this College may Expand into a University^' 
In Sir Antony (row Lord) Macdonncl, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province and official Patron of the College, told the 
'i'ni&tees that “ if ir not too muck to hope that this College wtUgrom 
Vito a Muhammadan Univcfsity of the future:* In 1897, when 
Lord Elgin visited Aligarh, the Trustees, after recounting in their 
address the success achieved by the College, said : ~ 

ll IS still vtry far frum Lliu Altmnmeni 01 the uIlKnate end we have 9 et before: 
us and ol which wc cAnnol live to mc ibe fniindaiion m India, 
vii , of a Vnivcrnty for iko Mukammedam ef Indio sindar Ui the 
great Univcr^lics of Oxford and Cambridge, 
i’his sad prophecy was soon justified in the death of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan only four moTirbs later. But his successes took 
up his ideal, the University o.' bis life-long dreams and death 4 ied 
hopes and injunction'). They decided to perpetuate hia memoiy by 
developing the Aligarh College into a Univeraity, and, as an 
English official of the United Provinces said, "fnNii all points^ 
whether considered as lasbng or widely known or appropriale or 
useful, the character of the memorial selected by the leaden of the 
Muhammadan coonnunity could haidly be improved upon.” On the 
23rd July, 1898, Sir James (then Mr.) l.a Touche; Ueutenanb- 
Guvcmiir of the Province and official Patron of the Coltiege, 
visited Aligarh, and in the course of his speech, addressed to the Sir 
S)yed Ahmad MemoTial Fund Committee, said -— 

You propose, gentlemco, to iwixe ten lakhi fbr the indownimt ef a 

Vnnmsity within the preancU of wlmh proTeawira sod itodentB wDohl 
reside, where commoo ptarauits and uodies, daily uiteroomw betwM 
the students, uid the ccmccninie of mnny eager and attdve minds wovid 
awaken a bngbl iniGlIectaal lil^ «nd< widen and the 

cbaiwcters uf the students. It is a nehh and stitahOii^ aspBronotit 
wd I know duit $ir ^led Ahmed Rktt looked forward to dm inin 
(ihoig^ he did not expect hiaudf lo sn it) win/4s CW4fn Mftf 
ixpaad inta tha IJnwtrxity, 

At the same meeliiig, .Sir James announced a donation 0^ Rs. a,Mo 
for ibis object on behalf of Lord Elgh^ who bad i^ad' 
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to do 80 m. a letter of .great aympatby with the movementi and 
added Ra. 500 of hie own to the Memorial Fund- Since ttfbn the 
All-India Muhaimnadan Educarional Conference has been posing 
hi every session a resolution in favour of the estaUishment of 
the Moslem University with the utmost regularity and collecting 
money for this object, with the result that the Mussalmans of India 
have been lully familiarised with the idea, and the funds of the 
Coliege have so far benefited that while the income of the College 
on the death of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was only Rs. 70,000, it is 
Rs. 8,18,000 to-day. 

What does this lengthy recital prove if not tliat the project 
which is now being pushed to ultimate success under the bnlliant 
leadership of H.H. the Aga Khan^ and vrith the vigorous and 
sustained support of the Hon the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad, 
has been constantly before the Mussalmans and tlie Government for 
the last 40 years, and has been approved 111 principle by a 
succession of high efficiaU of Government, including Viceroy^ 
and Lieutenant-Governors. And yet so late in the day, and after 
a formal announcement that both the Serietary of Slate and 
the Government of India will sanction tlie establishment of such 
a University, comes an awful warning” from one who calls himself 
*‘A Friend of India” and sends his “warning” to must of the 
daily jMpers—of course in frienship's sacred name He writes ;— 

Now we are told that we are all wrong and ihat, if we will give them but 
the neeeaBius lakhs of rupees, the good folk^ of Aligarh or Lucknow 
or Benares will show us a more eacellent way. These good folk > 
may know a good deal nbout colleges Iwt art we so sure that they 
realise the meamng and ideal of n university? An css our sybiem 
they wish to rut then own deep ruts. Tlicy may htmk up or 
injure the Provincial University which was growing stronger every 
day till Uicy became ibiisatitdicd wiih it, Inir will they put anything more 
and better m its place ? 

Now, ID the first place, not a shell of "the necessary 
lafchs of nipeea" if to come from the pockets of any but the 
“good folks” at whom the writer sneers. Aligarh has been a 
unique instance of self-help^ and if other communities followed 
the eiample of the Mussalmans and provided for their higher 
education mainly from their own resource.^ a good deal of public 
revenue would be set free tor the education of the masses which 
is in every civilized country a charge upon the Stale. Hitherlo 
the Mussalmans have contributed their quota to that revenue without 
receiving a commensurate gain, and now that tliey tax themselves 
again it is only right and just that they, and not “A Friend of 
India,” should guide their educational policy. “He who pays 
ihe piper calls the tune.” Again, “ the good folks ” of Aligarh do 
not come forward rmly now to show “ a more excellent way.” it 
was as early as 187,3 that the only way for Moslem education 
was discovered and proclaimed. The J'rovmcial Universities of 
Allahabad and the Punjab were non-existent then, and altnougti 
Aligarh was affiliated to the Calcutta University, it wa^ not 
because “ the whole fabric ” which is now to receive its coping 
stone was not considered then, but because the Mussalmans could 
then commence, as the Committee said 111 187^* only such 
portions of it as are at present feasible.” It is abjuid, then, 
to complaiii after 40 years that “across our system they wish 
to cut their own deep ruts ” 'Fhe writer seems to have *xmveniently 
forgotten that even if these designs of the Mussalmanb are new, 
they are not unprecedented. The education of the Domiciled 
Coismumty is already outside the jurisdiction of the Pro¬ 
vincial Universities; but nobody regarded that as a grievance, 
and the Hon. Mr. Butler deservedly praised in the Legislative 
Council the other day the benevolcuce of Sir Robert Laidlaw 
and the efforts in England of an influentially supported organisatiou, 
wkb the full assurance of the sympathy of all classes and 
communities. 

The question, Are we so sure that they realize tbe meaning and 
ideal (ff a UnivenUy ” is a piece of arrogant impertinence which the 
aiKmymity of the writer does not justify. But he hlintelf confesses 
^ " the idea of the Univenity as a teaching body^is^ it is true, in 
te begiimirq only.” We^ however, doubt the trutVof tbe statement 


that ‘‘it Is there.” In fact, it is impossible to establish a teaching 
University with colleges scattered all over a Province, and it is not 
provincialism tluU will create Cities of Learning. As for the training 
of character, not a syllable is mentioned in the letter. But this 
silence is discreet. If a University bos no corporate existence; 
except as an examining body 6 lus a text-book committee, what effect J 
can it have on the development of character ? We consider it a | 
positive insult to on institution such as Aligarh, with its well j 
developed residential system, to remain in perpetual subjection to a ] 
University that affords it neither guidance nor stimulua “ Meaning j 
and ideal of a University,” indeed > “The good folks of Aligarh ” j 
evidently realize it belter than “ A Friend of India ” who is content | 
With the meaning and ideal of the present Universities and altogether \ 
ignores such a vital part of education as the formation of character. J 
There are glimpses of higher ideals in the letter when Mussulmans tire I 
asked to follow Oxford and Cambridge, and not dream of Cordova and 1 
Cairo. But the writer goes no further than this, and altogether J 
ignores the Christian discipline of the English Universitius and all that I 
they have done for the preservation of the Romono-Greek civilization ' 
which has made not only England but the whole of Europe what it is 
to-day. What promise do Calcutta and Bombay hold out of an 
Islamic or Vedic discipline or of the preservation of the cultures 
peculiar to Hinduism or Islam ? A slavish adherence to a non-descript 
paitem, an effort to transplant an exolic vegetation, and a languid 
policy of making all communities “ run in one groove, regardless 
of the difference in their habits of thought, modes of life and social 
requirement”—in short, the ideal of a dead level of uniformity is 
what IS presented to us, and ail the numerous sufferers are asked to 
dm»k out of the same cup tfie quack's panacea, no matter what 
their ailments, and howsoever they may diffei in their respective 
constitutions and temperaments. 

The Inept reference of " A Friend of India ” to Cordova and 
Cairo rcmmtls us of the ar^logy of onr contemporary of the Emphi 
between El A/har and Aligarh It has made ample amends in 
its jshuc of 13th instant for the misleading companson be- J 
IweePi unreformed FA Azhar and reforming Aligarh, and we are 
anxious to say nothing more about the matter. But wc may add that 
one of the greatest diffirulties which Aligarh has had to face in its 
earlier existence was, not that U was considered to be as conser¬ 
vative and narrow as El Azhar, but that it was regarded os perilously 
near Atlieisni, Agnosticism and Fref>Thinking in its Rationalism 
and Refoniis, and its present popi^larity among the Mussalmans is not 
due to any going back but to the success of iLs reforming mission. 

It IS now tbe microcoMii of Moslem Indio, and what it thinks to-day 
Moslem India is sure to think tomorrow, ft has made its peace 
with the Ulama—whose a)-operation to-day it rightly values greatly 
—not by making conce.ssions to prejudice and bigotry, but 
on its own terms of *■ free enquiry, large-hearted toleration and a 
|jire mondity." Even the Cairo Correspondent of the 
whose “ Egyptian Notes ” of the 20th August were the text of our 
ciin^empcrary, menUontd the fact that at El Azhar also “there 
hirte been great exceptions, as in the case of Shaik Mohamed 

^bdou..whose Indian prototype may be said to be Sir Syed 

Ahmad, ihe founder of the Aligarh College.” The Entire haa now 
fully expla'ni.xl ils view.>: ui response to an earnest appeal, coupled 
with a somewhat indignant protest, of Mr. R G. M. Husain, and those 
views are an excellent refutation of the futilities of “ A Fnend of 
India.” But our contcnqiorary is also of opinion that ther| ore danr 
geis ahead. With this view we fully concur. No great undertaking 
with such far-reaching consequences as those of a nursery of tlie 
otiizeiu of the future can be altogether free from risks, llia^ how¬ 
ever, need frighten none except old women. Thc^question should 
not be whether there are dangers ahead, but should rather be whether 
remedies have been provided for all such os can be foreseen by 
huoiaii beings and whether the prospective gams counterbalance 
them or not. It is ouf firm belief that all that human foresight aod 
human sagacity could do has been done in thib matter, and we have 
no doubt that all reasonable men who are acquainted with the 
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true bcb of the ctse agree that the certain benefits far outweigh the 
possible riska Pbr the rest, let ffadi,' the most practical of all 
phjloaoffliers, answer* 

In the ocean they are innumerable gains. 

If you seek safety it is on land.” 

The Mussalmans are an intrepid though not a rash community. 
They wish to venture and we trust they will win. They are launch¬ 
ing their bark on the ocean and all real friends of India would 
wish diem a safe and a prosperous voyage. 


" The United Bengal" Provincial Conference. 

• Ir IT were not for ^ the force of b|ibit and certain immobility 
of character which sometimes passes for consistency, the gray, weari¬ 
some inconsequence of their proceedings would have begun to 
j[)alt even on the good people who just met at Faridpur in solemn 
conference. What utter weanness of flesh and of mind it must 
be to have to "enthuse” about memories of far-olT things and 
despairs lon^ ago. Yet the apparition of a Conference every year 
exactly after the image of the lost, mimicking its predecessor in tone 
and faith and gesture is little short of a miracle. If the proceedings 
at Faridpur wore, accorjling to the ^tatesman^ devoid of all eiithu- 
sUsm, it is not to be wondered'at at all Human nature cannot 
stand artificial heating of the emotions from year’s end to year’s end 
The old watchwords which the astute politicians at Calcutta had 
industriously sown abroad to reap popular discontent, hare begun 
to stink in the nostrils aud sound hollow in the ear. Cries like 
“Partition” and “Separate Electorate” may be useful to the 
wirepuller m political manoeuvring, but it is like flogging a dead horse 
to try to distil the necessary stimulus for political “ gnevances ” out 
of them. Fortunately, the world has strong self-protecting qualities, 
or its gnevonce-mongen would have long converted it into a place 
of nightmares and sham tragedies. But whether the grievauccs 
are*^ genuine or not, the conferences must provide their annual 
surfeit of oratory and of resolutions made to order. Considering 
the flat uneventfulnfss of these activities, one may deplore the 
civic bankruptcy and political barrenness of what la fondly imagmed 
as public life of “ United Bengal.” But the facts are as they arc 
Every such j^onference is, os a matter of course “FioviDcial” 
as the Congress is “Indian NationaL” In this connection one 
cannot help admiring the honesty and courage of conviction of 
the Hindu leaders in the Punjab, who have dropped the cloak 
of nomenclature and have come out in their public activities as 
frankly and openly Hindu. This is a stop in the right direction, 
for one feels on surer ground of facts and can take the true 
bearings of the situation as regards communal antagonisms and 
rivalries. But to try to present a sinoolh surface of things where 
there are yawning gulfs of dificrruce and active volcanoes of 
warring passions, and to cover them witli fogs of sentimeut or 
gtwaamers of duplicity is to make confusion worre confounded. 
“The United Bengal ” Provincial Conference has kept up the ficuon 
Jong enough, and it is high time that it blioiild emerge in its true 
character as an organisation of Hindu politidans exclusively designed 
for the advancement of Hindu aims. A couple of Mussalmaus that 
arc yearly towed in at ns meetings to listen to the indictment of 
their community and to the frantic denunciations of tht Moslem aims 
and policy, must themselves be frank enough to disown any pretensions 
to being communal representatives. And surely the orators of 
“ United BangaV’ by glib references to “ Nation '* and “ Mothcrlaud " 
at the rag«nd of their tremendous lectures, cannot, m spite 
of the presence of a few Moslem* fijbnclemen, divest themselves 
of their exclusively Hindu standpomts. For good or evil, the 
Mussalinans in|Bengal proper aud in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
believe ui almost everything that the Hindu politician abhors. 
They see in the “ Partition ” a distinct fiqger of Providence, and 
“Separate Electorates ” appear to them to be the one pledge for 
their improved political exiitenoe. And i( they are at all a part 
of the people of the Piovioces, the efibrt of the Hindu polideiau 
to fether the pet creations of their Confemce on “ United Bengal" 


without distiootion of class or creed, is a giiif tmvttcy of tfaw 
existidk situation. But we confess we have no hope for the 
disappearance of fond fallacies and convenient old blunden just at 
present, when the mighty “ Bengali Nation ” has risen to mock 
the pious hopes of the Indian patriots for an "Indian Nation." 

It is a sad irony of fate, or a sheer dead weight of responsibility,, 
that every President of a “ Provincial ” Conference, should feel 
called upon to advise Providence in the wise ordering of things. 
No lesser responsibility can be his. " Provincial ” matters that affect 
the daily life of the people are mere parochial uninspiring themes, 
unworthy of the hero of a hundred platforms. The success of a 
“Provincial" President consists in outdoing in volubility and discur¬ 
siveness the biggest of the big presidential addresses of the Congress. 
He must say something on everything under the sun \ only be should 
not touch on matters relating to the every-day life of the people 
nearer home. What little use these Conferences may be intended 
to serve m provincial afliiirs is thus utterly vitiated, and they are 
barren of all practical results. 

The presidential address delivered at the Faridpur Confer¬ 
ence does not fall short of its prototype in the range of ita 
curiosity and interest All the big conventional topics that are 
supposed to impart zest and fervour to the political life of the 
country were passed in review by the President in no less cefeven- 
tional style. Of course, he had to say something for the millionth 
time about the “ Ill-starred Partition.” All the familiar hackneyed 
arguments that have ceased to convince even the irrecondlables 
were solemnly trotted forth in battle-array “The act is a supreme 
indiscretion which makes one shudder even to thmk of it.” It was 
“carried out against the unanimous opposition of practically the 
whole of the people of Bengal.” After reading this one feels it utterly 
useless to senously set about to argue. A measure, pnmanly designed 
to secure greater efficiency of administration, which has taken 
away no ancient privileges and has imposed no fiesh disabilities, 
which has not interfered even in the slightest way with the bfe and 
labour of the people and has deprived not a single individual of 
his capacity to earn and live and prosper, must have left a deeper 
and subtler sting indeed, il the persistent clamour for its reversal 
IS to be at all intelligible. The sting lies in the fact that some 
millions of Mussalmons have been freed from Hindu dominaboir 
and given the necessary opportunity to improve their lot amidst 
just aud equitable conditions of life The attitude cf the Hindu 
majonty in Bengal towards their Moslem fellow-subjects bod never 
found such striking revelation as since the “ Partition.” And if 
the measure was a great and senous blunder al the time of iu 
inception, to reverse it now would be a far greater and more 
serious blunder still. The Mussalmon refuses to sink again to 
the political and intellectual bondage from which the government 
of Lord Curzon had rescued him. The agitation against the 
“Partitiun” is nothirg but a cool, calculated move to revive that 
bondage m all its naked severity. 

I'he observations of the President on “ the Hindu-MuhaDimadan 
Question ” are good and commendable os far as pious hopes 
snd devout good wishes go But he unconsciously lays hare 
the inner springs ol his motives when he comes to deal 
just with those facts in the absence of which there would 
be no “ ilindu-Muluiinmaidan Question.” Frankly, the Mussahnans 
feel that they stand no chance of a feir and just treaUneni; 
particularly in his present temper, at the hands of the Hindu 
“Nationalist.” They, therefore, want a separate recognition of 
their claims in the political life and institutions of the country. The 
Hindu “Nationalist” has rather protested too much against thia 
natural and reasonable desire of the Mussalinans to safegnard their 
interests. The Guvemmeot has only done hs duty in recognising 
the political individuality of the Mussalmaas, and ^ring theqs 
the necessary opportunity " to save themselves from their friends.” 
Yet, discussing (be declaration of the Govemment not to distysfa 
the question of separate repreienlatioD for the Musstimasu unlesa 
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^ tattei tbemiq^ wiah to witbdnw, the Preiideot of 
the Fuidpur Conference nys:—** Does It mean that the ofkiais 
kav^ mtmi uUo tm unjustifiable ameordat with the AfuhammVItfts 
in this respect ? If this is really so, 1 for one think that serious 
attention ought to be given to this aspect of the question, and steps 
should at once be taken to see this theory set aside at no distant 
time. For the good name of Government 1 appeal to them that 
if they do not see their way to cancel this doctrine and try to undo 
the mischief which this is sure to bring about, they will lay them¬ 
selves open by their own words to the charge of seriously contem¬ 
plating to foster.'the growth of a Muhammadan power which will 
have the effect of keeping in check the rapidly growing strength 
of the educated cammunify of India frbm which the Muhammadan 
community hold themselves aloof/’ One does not know which to 
admire most—the guileless simplicity of the sentiments or the 
staggering assumptions of this ponderous deliverance. Paraphrased 
into the language of commonsensc, it means, hrstly, that the 
MussaJmans as a community have no right to express an opinion 
about matters that concern them , secondly, that the Hindus are the 
only interpreters of the Indian muid; thirdly, that the State would 
lay itself open to the charge of conspiring against the Hmdus if it 
ever deals fairly with the Mussalmans; and, fourthly, that the Mussal- 
inans da not form part of the educated community of India. In the 
name of strange theories, queer doctrines and unholy concordats, what 
have the Mussalmans done that they are to be*den[ed a bare right 
of existence unless they cease to be Mussalmans ? How delicious to 
talk in the same breath of *'our Mussalman brethren" and 
Motherland ” and “Indian Unity." One should be prepared after 
this exhibition to hear that Mr. Justice Fletcher has been called 
upon by the President of the Foridpur Conference to try another 
“Conspiracy Cose." If the recognition of the legitimate Moslem 
claims tends to the growth of a “Muhammadan"power dangeious 
to Hindu schemes of Swaraj, if, indeed, “ the educated community 
of India " is an yet innocent of harbouring any Moslem undesirable 
within Its ranks, then why this inordinate solicitude for their 
friendship ^ However much we may have had to disagree with the 
“educated community of India" of which the Picsident“of the 
United Bengal” Provincial Conference is a shining ornament, 
we had never suspected it at least of such lank and unabashed 
presumptuousnesB. 

The President, of course, violently differed from I-ord Morlcy’s 
“Scheme of Reform" and propounded his can methods of 
constituting the electorates. He took good rare to see that, if 
his scheme were to be enforced, not a single Musbdlman would 
stand a chance of being elected by the cunstitLenaes “ working 
smoothly and amid mutual harmony Indeed, it is so clumsily 
designed and is so flagrantly one-sided that the President 
himself feels its absuidity towards the end. It would be obviously 
a wa^te uf time to examine it in detail wlien it scarcely deserves 
to be taken ii^rioiisly 

If this is the sort of work which a “ Provincial ’ Lonfereuce 
meets to do every year, we confess we have no greats respect 
either for its work or its methods. A single presidentid address 
like the one we have briefly noticed causes greater tension 
of fe^ liog between the Hindus and the. Mussalmans than any actual 
dlmsky of interests. The subtle tactics iwd honeyed phrases 
have come home to roost. It is exasperating to the Mussalmans to 
he addressed as erring brethren who have been lured off the track 
of amity and good-wil], when these conferenceb never fail to work ro 
thdr detriment by word and act. It is infinitely more desirable m 
the interest of the country as a whole that theie should be greater 
honesty and frankness of purpose m public ITe and public activities. 
Let the real desiies and motn’es of the politicians who work these 
Conferences emerge into the tight of day and justify themselves. Let 
them stand forth as they are, shorn of cant and sentimental humbug. 
The pentgr of tbmgi to right themselves will discover the happy 
sohitkm out of the conflict and a good working principle will be 
knmd for unity and coJjjieratioD between the two communities. 
India wonts men with the courage of conviction an^ not Confer- 
eaces to register the conventional grievances of a conytodonal Press. 



Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

To THE Editor of “The Comrade." 

Sir,—I n view of the forthcoming Coronation of His Most 
Gracious Majesty King-Emperor George V. at Delhi, the Military 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons ore looking forward with sangiune hope 
as to what concessions will be bestowed upon this class of the 
Indian Army. 

The concessions I suggest for consideration are as follows:— 

The grant of Commission (rank of Jemadar) to the Military 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons from the commencement of their service, as 
the present rank of Warrant Officer does not exist in the Indian 
Army. They should also be graded to the rank of Subadar-Majot 
after completion of their service as Subadars. 

2. Increment of Pay and Allowances, at least at half the raCh 
of what the Military As.«istant Surgeons are getting, as the sister 
services are almost equal as» regards educational qualifications and 
professional course of study. The Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
have also been gelling a higher race of pay lor about two years past, 
and besides, they can establish private practice which is quite 
impossible for Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

3. Grant of free passage while proceeding to their homes 

on two months' privilege leave, os they are generally serving 
far off from their native places. Tha concession should be extended 
to their families and servants also, as they can hardly afford to pay 
heavy railway forei. . 

4. Grant of double second class railway fare whilst travelling 
oil duty from one station to another, instead of single Railway 
Wairant for second class, as they have to pay miscellaneous charges. 

5. Grant of certain amount of furniture for their quarters. 
As they are provided vnth fiee quarters, they may kindly be 
lurnished with furniture also. They are quite unable to purchase 
their own fiimiture on account of low pay and frequent moves. 

6 Grant of Sub-Medical Charge Allowance while serving with 
Regimental Hospuals. 

7. Grant of Horhe Allowance at the rate of As 30 per 
mensem in all cases whether Attached to an Infantry or a Cavalry 
Regiment. 


I 


8, There should be an opening for the Military Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons if they wish to be transferred to the Civil Departq^ent 00 
completion of cheir Second Cjgss service with the Army 

In view of educational qualifications and four years' professional 
course Of study, the rate of pay, etc., suggested above is in no 
way abnormal. Naib Tehsildars, Sub-Inspectors If Police, Sub- 
Inspectors of Excise, Overseers and other officials of several other 
departments enjoy far better privileges as regards pay, allowance^ 
and status, and have never to face hardships like those of the 
poorly paid hAitary Sufi-Assistant Surgeons in Active Service. 

* Sympathiser. 
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The Hedtaz Tex, 

To THi Editor op *'Thb Cowraos," 

5 j^.—The atHmde tiken up by the majority of Indian 
Mtthamiiiadaiia with regaid to new Turkey has never been better 
exemplifled than by your note on Mr. Amin Faiuqi's letter published 
in the Comrade of the 9th instant. The new rkgime you say 
must meet all legitimate demands by dipping its hands into its 

own pockets or taxing Arabia afresh^i/it can/' This “ if it tan ” 

is delicioua You seem to gloat over the difficulties of the new 

From the militant but erratic, and therefore wholly excusable, 
Mr, Mushir Husain Kidwai, the editor of the IVn/au and the 
^Aed—and no less enthusiastic than gifted—editor of the Comrade, 

• new lurkey has been the recipient of a series of unkind cuts. 

But yours is the unkindesi cut of all, because it comes from the 

most unexpected quarter. 

The fndian Musaalmans began in a most ungracious manner: 
they would not accept Sultan Muhammad V. as Khalifa. But 
the settled and glaringly justifiable fact did not wait for their 
acceptance; only Youn^ Turkey thought of the blatant professions 
of progreu of Moslem India and smiled. 

They were afterwards unrestrainedly indignant that work 
on the Hedjaz Railway was temporarily stopped. All promises that 
it would be resumed when things were a little less abnormal 
were of no avail. I'hey still frowned. (The recent announcement 
of the resumption of the work has been conveniently forgotten) 
The 9 tgim4 of Abdul Hamid—the Khalifa of India os he is 
sarcutically called—sent a vampire, Ratib Pasha, to Hedjaz. And 
the Shareef and Ratib, and^-if persistent rumour has any basis 
of truth—an Indian Muhammadan went shares over the spoils 
got from the “Guests of God.” Ckmel-hire went up from Rs 10 
to Rs. 4^ the poor Beduin camel-man still getting Rs. 10, the rest 
going to the trim'ty in Islam of Araby Turk and Indian. But ihib 
was a mere detail forming a very unimpi^rtant and insignificant 
incident in the Haji's tale. The new sent them spinning - 

the Bhareef, Ratib and the other—out of Afabui, and the camel- 
hire automatically and instantaneously dropped to Rs. 10. But this 
was the merest detail again and the Muslim Press did not dunk 
fit to give it any prominence, as it did rut deserve any, lieing to 
the credit of the new ri^me, 

A tentative suggestion was made—very timidly and haliiiigly— 
that the accumulated offerings in the shrines of Kerbala and Najaf 
Blight be utilised by sUrting charitabla institutions for the benefit 
of the pilgrims. The wrath of the pious, albeit progressive, Indian 
MusialmaD was at once roused and ho at once vetoed the suggestion 
And DOW, for the express and avowed purpose of benefiting 
the Hajis, the new regime imposes a tax of about Rs 3; and 
Moslem India and Mr. Edwaides and the Editor of the Comrade 
a» again thrown in a convulsion of anger ov^r it. But why, ob why, 
in the name of all that is virtuous and orthodox and ^timental, 
do you not look nearer home and agiute lor the abolition of the 
tax imposed on the pilgrims at Hardwar and other places of pilgrim 
age in fndia? Take the case of Hardwar. Eveiy passengfu* 
taking a railway ticket to Ifa^dwar—ptignni or no pilgrim—has 
to pay this tax. It is added to in the railway fore, and the 
amount thus coNected is banded over to the Municipality o( 
Hardwlr to be expended in improving the sanitation of the town, 
etc., Jw hmejti 0/ tht The Hindus, presided over 

by Mr. Edwardes, do not hold monster Bieetings to protest against it. 

Terhaps you win say, ar, that you are sgainit tha import 
' toa You vrolild vsAher see Hardwar fUthier than it is than improved 
by the help of this tax. You wQl say the Indian Govenunmit 
“ mart meet alt legitiinato demands by dipping its hands into its 
own pockrts or taxiiig Bharatvarsha afrish—^ Ucml*’ But I am 
afraid you will not have much chance of gfogting in this case. 

' Yauhriii. 


[Ate—Tbs qiKrtim 'of the CiUftee docs artsm voymlmat • bat we 
may to diii imich fiv ou ooaatiymai, that they biivi miy ndnt to f^ocl, if 
they L deaiie, the naniBec of Trtkey— Yoong or OM—who la dbied far their 
locep&nofl u the QUiph of lalinu Nor do we Uunli the Young Torlw much care 
who la the Ckliph of Usm m long u their DonUnee ii the Saltan of the Ottowian 
Empire. In choowng the Utter, Indian MaaaalmBiia an have no vnice, and it will 
be a new phore of (he Caliphate if Turkey recqgniaea one penon oa Sate and 
that portion of the MiuJem world which alill U*Uevei in the cxiatena of a r^ iip hair 
rceognuea another peraon aa Caliph. Bnt this U a digresiion and we are not 
called upon to take aidea to-day in any such controveray. So far 11 the new Ux 
ia conLcrned we find no reuoxi in the letter of Yoldinin " to change oar opinion. 
The fact that no protest wan made against the indirect bat Ui heavier exadiina of 
the tnniiy of Islam ” in the old rifirne and one la now made agoinat a moch 
lighter direct lax which would go to the public cheat rather than to the podeeU 
of ** vampires,'* appears to oa to be a great compliment to Young Turkey It la 
plain that public opinion which was ignored Iqr ihc old rtgime hoa now aome 
chance of guiding ihe policy of the Stale. In epiie of what ia done at Haidwar, 
we think the right course is to tax the permanent population of a place wMch 
receivea a periodical influx of people aa visitan, and giina enormously by aoch 
0 visit, rather than to tax ilie birda of passage themselves. AAer all, the numey 
must come from the pockets of the latter But a poll-tax compares unfavounbly 
with an indirect tax not only because it direct ami appears liarah, bnt liecanse 
It fails to distinguish between the rich and the [loor The Turkish Government 
no dnubl finds it easier to mulct '* U.e Guests of God ”, wlio are not ita sulqectB, in 
a poll tax, than Ihe Araht, of Mecca, Medina, Jeddah and Yombou, who ore lU 
sul^ects, in an octroi doty 01 house-lax. Bat that does not make the one form 
of raising revenue better Ilian the other. As for '‘glcwting,” Young ISurkey baa 
far many and far greater difflculbeb to contend with for any one to gloat 
over a protest against this tax which may, for all that wc know, prove wholly 
ineffective Our esieemed correspondent “ Yaldirim ” has been too near Turkey 
In have paid much attention to the rest of the world—including ourselvea. Hence 
“ a series of unkind cuts " imagined liy him to have been inflieed by ui on Young 
Turkey We love liberty loo much to rlrcom of such a treatment of a riffmi ihal 
gives the best promise of proving a blessing, ceiiainly to Turkey, probably to Islam 
and perhaps to the whole of mankind.- Eli., ComradeJ\ 


A Moslem Servant of India." 

To THE Editor of “The Comrade.” 

Sir,—M y atlention baa juat been drawn to a para, in your issue of 
19th August last, in which you have commented upon an observation 
of the Panjahei^ attributing a base motive to myself in joining 
Mr. Gokhale's Society. To tell you the truth, 1 have so far come 
across very many unkind remarb as to the motive that is supposed 
to have prompted me to identify myself with the Servants of India 
Society, but none has given me more pain than the observation of the 
I\injahe€. I must say that the insinuation that I have been sent to 
the Society by the C.M). is simply a libel of the blackest dye m 
which a section of the Indian Press often indulges, and that because 
action for libel and defamation is so rarely taken in India. To prove 
iliat I am not a police spy I should have willingly sought the aid of 
the crtuiinnl tribunal in this affair, but I regret my personal meaDs do 
not afford the use of so costly a luxury to me. Under the circum¬ 
stances, 1 can only assure the Pdnjahee that there is outhing in 
the Servants of India Society to give to the CI.D. occaiioii for 
keen attention, and their bonds are unfortunately too full in other 
directions to allow them the time to devote attendem to a peociful 
and law-abiding body of loyal citizens, who regard the anaichtst end 
his foster-brother with as much contempt as the C.LD. da 1 
make bold to say that the Servants of India Society ttin very wrtl 
afford to entertain twenty police spies with good cheer. Ckn 
the editorial boaid of the Paujabee say the same with an 'easy 
conscience about itself 7 

S. H. HusaiNi 
A Semant 

Chape A. Sth September igu, 

Mr. Dadsbhai Naoroji s Meaiage. 

,Wb mavb received ihe followiiig niesiege ftoia w vete n m 
public man, Mr. Dada hh ai Naoroji, a|id have great 'fteiurw in 
publishiqgit 

I offer my most heartfelt fhafiks to aU friendt^ in Ihifia 





I I 



■i 



g-jjlgland and Sonth Africa who have sent m their kind con- 
. gratolaCioDs and (Ood wishes on my 87th birthday. f 

1 am sorry that two assassinations have taken place tiis year 
when every day is bringing us accumulating evidence of better days 
coming. 

Whether these assassinations are political or not, Lord Minto 
had already said in his Simla speech of 14th October last year *— 

** I absolutely deny that should further outrages occur they 
can be taken as symbolical of the general political state of India. 
They cannot justly be a.ssunied to cast a slur upon the loyalty of 
the people " 

In December next there will jiappen the greatest as well us 
the most propitious event m the history of this great country. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor, in his speech from the throne 
on 6th February of this year, himself graciously gave us the glail 


"It 15 my intention, when the solemnity of my Coronation 
has been celebrated, to revisit my Indian Dominion and there to 
hold an assemblage m order to make known in person to my 
subjects my succession to the Imperial Crown in India 

What can be more gratifying, encouraging, and fall of promise 
to the people of India than that His Majesty the King>Kmpcror 
in cdhipany with Her Majesty the Queen-Empress should pay 
his first visit to India after his Coronation and establish India's 
important position in the British Empire And what hopeful 
prospects this visit opens out foi the future good ol India' 

Among their precious and gracious words and acts wchave 
first the speech at Bombay on 9th November 1905, when His 
Majesty as Prince of Wales declared " Love ” and Affecrmn ” 
for the Indian people ami "an increased and abiding interest in 
India's wants and problems,” and next the speech at Guildhall on 
a5th May 1906, when he expressed " wide sympathy ” and “ an 
earnest desire and efforts to promote the well-being and to further 
the best interests of every class.'' 

During the past sixteen months of the present reign wc have 
had Their Majesties' gmcious words and ocLs full of vast miporunce 
and significance. But all these gracious words and acts it is im 
possible for me to embody in this statement 1 shall state a rew only. 

1 may, however, point out here that then Majestic*s have already 
symbolioed and established the equality and inipnrtence of India 
in the Empire by introducing at the Coronation in si^veral ways the 
position of India^as among iho Banners, on the King s Stole, 
• in the Queen’i. Rjbe, ord on the floor of the Abbey , and also on 
ihe New Indian Com. 

First. His Majesty's message of t^th May 1910 in Ixjrd Minto, 
in which His Majesty says.— 

"The prosperity and iiappincss of my Indian Empire will 
olwt^s be to me Of the highest interest and toneem as they wue to 
the Ute KJng-KmperoT and the Queen-Empress bcfo>*c me." 

Soon afterwards in the message of 23rd May 1970 to the Indian 
peoples, His Majosly the King-Emperur gave his most^ gracious 
aasursiice 

"Queen Victuria of revered memory addressed Her Indian 
Subjects and the heads of Feudatory Suies when she as.sumed die 
direct Government in 1S58, and Her August son, my father of 
tenoored and beloved name commemorated the same most notable 
event in his address to you fifty years loier. These are die charters 
tif the noble and beDigna.nt spirit of impenal rule, and by that 
spirit in all my time to come I will faithfully abide.” 

These glorious and gracious declarations and pledges fortify our 
faith and expectation in the British word of honour, anc^ I look 
forward with complete confidence that the pledges of ParJiameui 
and prodonuifioiis of our two last great and beloved sovereigns—our 
gr^ ehaiter»-*wiUDqw be folly fulfilled by His Majesty the present 
'Xing^Emperor, as he has graciously said that " in all my time to 
'conie I will foithfolly abid 2 ” In the full folfilment of these charters 
wiU be the accompfistament of His Majesty’s "highest interest 
cooom in the prosperity and happiness of his lol^an Empire.” 
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• A ■ uMnt ■(«!?■ *» »«““ prosperity 

Royal proclamation ? . . ^ 1 

After fhe reform of the Councils, for which oor mostg«« | 
acknowledgments are due to Lord Morley and Lord Minto^ I would 
place first Simultaneous Examinations in England and India 
for all the Indian services, with the ullimate object of Indians 
being trained for self-government under Bntish supremacy like 
that of the Colonies with the same rights and responsibililies. ^ 

'rhen and then only the great problem of sufficient revenue 
for all wants, of suflicient means for the great masses, and of 
the ultimate high mission of England will ever be solved. ^ 
Second. If there is one thing more than another whiciv 
entitles Britain to the glory of the everlasting gratitude of the 
Indian people it is giving them education in general and English 
education and knowledge of British institutions, Bnlish character, 

Clviliriition and efforts for liberty, in particular. To complete 
this great boon it is very needful for the masses to have free 
compulsory elementary education, supplemented by a system of 
advancing higher very promising youths. It is impossible to gauge 
the extent and variety of benefits that may accrue from this. In 
this connection, 1 may mention a t^rsonal incident of gratification 
and gratitude. I bless the Government and people of Bombay 
of iny early days, that as far as I remember I Imve received free 
my school education and my college education, with the additional 
benefit of a scholarship 

The King'Emperor in his letter of 29th June 1911 to his 
people says 

“Believing lliat this gencroa.s outspoken sympathy with the 
t^ueen and myself is under God our surest source of strength, 

1 am encouraged to go forward with renewed hope. Whatever 
perplexities or diffituUies may be before me and niy people, we shall 
all unite in facing them resolutely, calmly, and with public spint, 
confident tliat under Divine guidance the ultimate outcome will he 
to the common good." 

It is our great good fortune that Ills Excellency liord 
Hardingc, w!io is now at the beginning of his Viceroyalty, has 
the same earnest sympathy and goodwill towards us as Their 
Majesties Just to ([uotc one seitence from his speech at Simla 
on 3rd May luii — 

"I trust that India may be happy and my administration 
bOcf’cssfui, but this liniG a’one can show, and my brief experience 
las bet-n enough to satisfy me that the next few years will be 
ii^ry Strenuous and the shade of my grandfather would rise to 
reproach me if I did not use every power that in me lies m an 
rarncst endeavour to set forward my great charge m the path of 
progress, prosperity, peace, and happiness ” 

Under such fortunate and hopeful circumstances I feel con- 
fidt,nt that we can well look forw^ard to the emancipation and 
Hcvation of India duruig the reign of the King-Emperor who is 
cu.aimg amongst us with such great goodwill and lofty purpose. 

llAriAHMAl NaOROJI. 

V'xRbOVA, fik/f ^tpumbtr rgii. 

Short Story. • 

Tlie Son of the Dhobie. 

At that early period of the day, before the Indian sun had 
bidden lis rays chose humanity into their numerous shelters, a dork 
little Dhobie mode his way over one of those plains which lie in the 
environs of Delhi. Although the sun then reckoned fifty less birth¬ 
days than he does to-day, he had shown himself as energetic in his 
zeal for destruction. Around, every green leaf or twig was burned to 
sepia and the only vorie^tion to that colouring on the landscape 
was the azure sky and Ihe white drapings and buiKile of the 
Dhobie. 
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The Comnide. 


Not « leaf stirred; no moirement could be seen but the steady 
pace of that figure. He bent hie head rather more than was 
CQQshtent with the weight of bts bundle, fbr a heavier burden, a 
mental burden, vaa the cause of hia physical dejection. In many 
frays he had been lucky. He had inherited a wife, who, though 
poBsessing rnaqy good qualitioa, was saddled with a temper of the 
fieiy order, which spouted up at all tunes like a geyaer in mid-ocean. 
Her virtues, however, were of such merit that they atoned for this 
drawback, the chief of these excellent qualities being—the annual 
presentation of a little brown kicking thing, which she called 
a son, to her husband, and none of thgsh similar kicking things 
which are called daughters. The Dhobie had now quite a house 
full of such little articles, but as none of the three R’s had been 
included in his scholastic curriculum, he could not tell how many 
there were altogether. He reckoned by their names ; when one ap- 
'pellation was not there; one little prospective washerman was absent. 

It was owing to one of these little washermen, who did not 
want to be a washerman, that the Dhobie that morning bent his 
head under* his burdens. It was the eldest. He had reached the 
age of nine lengthy yean, and up to two years ago had been most 
helpful to his father, assisting assiduously with his washing. 
But there came a day—an evil day—when the Dhobie visited the 
Missionaries. 

One evening, while passing a Mission station, he had heard 
a “missionary lady" singing «io piettily and hod stayed to listen. 
Then another day he went again to hear her, and tieating his return 
11 a conversion, she had asked him to be baptised. At first he 
refused: then, charmed by her solicitations, gave in After the 
baptismal rites she instructed him concerning his new duties as a 
convert. She had told him he must be good and not get drunk 
He hardly knew what that meant, but realised only he must not 
tumble nor roll about the street, a thing which he certainly did in 
a very mild way when be was excessively tired, but which could be 

a lly avoided if he put some of his heavier work on his wife. The 
y missionary had also given him strict commands against bigamy 
and the necessity of temperate habits, 'fhe former it was not 
possible to disobey, and putting aside pecuniary difficulties, one 
fiery tongue was enough, and sometimes even supeifluous for the 
needs of the gentle Dhobie. As to temperate habitja, well, he never 
could remember the day when he had sufficient to eat. 

At first the missionaries hod been very kind, giving him nice 
presents, and on the whole making such a fuss about him, that for 
the first time in his life he realised whac an impfirtant personage 
he was. His elation, however, was of brief duration, for one sad 
day another Dhobie yielded toihu sohcitationi of >he “missionaiy 
lady/* was baptised, and, terrible tn relate, usuified all the m'pui- 
tance of his predcoessAr, who hod to retire into h jmble oblivion 
Cut to the quick by such beliaviour and eager tor revenge, the 
Dhobie straightway betook himself to anr^tber miisunary and was 
rD-baptised, this time into another denomination. To this se^^ond 
missionary he had taken his eldest sua and siuiotioucd liis request 
that he might teach the boy to read. Then began the niiobie’s 
troubles. Instead of helping his lather to wash, the child would 
steal away to ntudy and road The Dbobie had done everything 
in his power to bring him bock to- his oM occupation, but to no 
purpose. He had threatened, thro^J^ed, and even starved him, till 
tired of such ill-uMge, the boy ran away. 

Thmlatlier's sean:h hod been unavailing .ind thr parched caith 
was moistened by the tears which trickled down as he walked along. 
“ If I could only liavc iiiy son back/' he thought, “ I would let him 
read os much as ever he wished, and give him no hindnince." 
I'hen ^ts imagioatiou lumeii the pobrible luto the actual posses¬ 
sion of tfie run-Away. “ No 1 1 will make him wash, wash, wash till 
he is $0 tired that ht can only sleep*, then he w'll forget all he baa 
been taught and 1 shall thrash him," and substituting the action 
for the thougl^ he kicketi the ground violenMy, overbalancing his 
bundle, and Bringing it lo the earth with ^ich force that he again 
realised the absence of his son and renewed his weeping. 

During all these thoughts and actions the Dhobie had been 
mcivieg steadily forward and had now reached the bank of the 
river. He opened hi$ bundle and began hia process of stoning and 
ringing till the linen was clean; then, spreading it in the sun, be 
seated himself crosslegged (o wait till it was dry. 


i the evening followirig the day that the Obdbie mourned over 
essnessof biseldest bon^ a bright mflecHon dispelled tbo* 
of one of the streets^ Delhi. A sound of mirtfa also. 
mingled with the light, and attracted by the noise of revelry the 
populace thronged eagerly to ascertab Its cause. A few youths, 
in the gaudiest of Eastern dress, had formed themselves into a 
procession, and with dmwn uplifted swords were marching and. 
singing through the street. Heralded by two bearing torches; the 
glittering line of steel flashed in the darkness and presented an 
almost gruesome spectacle. Nearly hidden by their fluttering 
garments, stooping, his head cowering over the pages of a 
book, the missmg son of the Dhobie followed the torch-bearers. 
Devoid of the necessary light, he had seen the reflectioo and 
with thoughts only for study, had hastened to put himself in its 
vianity. The song of mirth, the glittering steel, were unnoticed 
by him; his mind fixed itself only on the one object of his intellectual 
vision—his book. 

A sort of cry came from the crowd, and in an iuatant the 
Dhobie’s little dark figure worked itself through the throng, and, 
darting into the procession, gripped the frightened boy. 

“Come home I Come home!" he almost shneked. His lace 
was wild, his eyes, starting from his head, gleamed with the light 
of paternal joy and triumph. He addressed the youthful crowd, wba 
had, overcome by curiosity, lowered their swords and gathered aound. 

“ He is a washerman and he wants to read' Oh, send him 
home to his father. 1 want justice, good people. He has run away, 
he doesn't want to wash, and he is a washerman." 

Thrown into a kneeling posture by his father’s hasty grip, the 
boy raised his pleading, tear-stained face, and begged for delivei^ 
ance. Surprised and speechless, with no keen perception as to 
right or wrong, the crowd heeded none of his prayers. 

Encouraged by the silence and eager to secure Ins prey, the 
Dhobie dragged him front the procession out of the throng into 
the street towards his home He did not think of the traffic. 
His mind knew only that he hod his son. Suddenly darting round 
a comer came a bard-ndden horse and dashed into the -thoughtless 
Dhobie. A shriek—then a terrible silence —the horse remained still. 

“What has happened," anxiously enquired the rider as be 
dismounted and pressed his way through the gathering cjrowd. 'Pho 
Dhobie was unhurt and knelt by the prostrate form of bis child. 

The enquirer stooped down, felt the boy’s pulse, found that 
it was still beating, then started back in recognition. 

“ This is one of the boys of my Mission school, and you also, 
Dhobie, were you not one of my congregation P " 

The Dhobie recognised in the speaker the second of his 
Christian teachers. 

“ 1 brought him here. Master—I wanted to take him home^hQ 
ran away, he wanes always to read, and he is a washerman," 
began the father again, hut was checked by the other's voice 

Do you see this, Dhobie ?' and he pointed to a sbatlered 
biA)k which the boy held iQ his hand. The child has used it as 
a shield aiid it had caught a kick which otherwise would have been 
fatal “ If it had not been for that book, your child would have 
been dead at your feet. Surely os it has saved hrs physical life, you 
will let It liave his mental one ? Give me ynur boy! I shall teach, 
him and qualify him for the position he is beat suited to fill, but on 
condition that henceforth it will be forgotten that he is a washer¬ 
man ” 

\ 

When the Dhobie saw that the life of his boy had been actuaUg 
saved by the listed volume, he regarded the instrument of preser* 
vanon as a supernatural, a deified object, and at once consented 
to yield up his first-born os an oblation. 

“Take him,” he shouted and, springing to his feet, naslost iis 
die throng. 

That night a solemu meeting took place at the Dhoble*8 home. 
All the little prospective Dhobies had to learn that they had never 
had an “eldest htother" who wasn't a wnahermaq. * 

In after years it was oever known that om of the gnat lawym 
who rose to a hig^ position both in his profession and in 
pnblic life, and harassed with perpleiddlf intenogatioiif .tony aU» 
officials, was the despised son of a Dbotne. 

Mu MoSHARMlkWHffKflk. 
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**Litde Innocence.” 

We had joined a picnic party to view the rums of some old 
Buddhist temples, and were naturally anxious to obtain seats amongst 
the most congenial companions on the huge motor coach which was 
to convey us all there, in true picnic and, of couise, Oriental style, 
with our retinue and followers of the Light Refreshment Brigade m 
grM evidence. Yes, 1 felt my heart throb in my sock—one m oment 
of hesitation and then I had decided on the seat I would take, had 
taken it, and was alongside one of the sweetest, prettiest, loTeliesl 
httle peaches man could wish for. She wore a plam blue serge cos¬ 
tume, an Ingenious Musical Comedy hat, a locket on her breast, which 
had quite an old-world air about and Gibson shoes. She was 
dainty, petite, and soulful-eyed, and she carried a small reticule 
basket quite in the old-fashined way. Her dark raven locks were 
brushed back clear off her smooth irauquil temples, but a stray wisp 
curled over her lex^ eye in a bcwitcbingly occMental manner which 
fhould have warned me, No woiikan's hair does otherwise than 
precisely the thing she means it to di>, and that curl was a stroke 
of genius. It was the one carefully careless thing aboui her whole 
get-up^ and was, no doubt, her trump card. Every woman has 
A tnioip card. In some case*, it is an upturned glance ; in others,^ 
a set of flashing taelh, generally false . in others agun, some particular 
pose of figure, and yet in others, the " come hither in tac eye, whieti 
is the moil dangerous. In every case, it pretends to |>e purely 
ecetdentaJ; but to a careful observer the frequency of the accident 
gyves away the game. Unfortunately for themselves, ail men are 
Mt wefiil observers I admit that 1 was not on this occasion. 

Ag 1 said, we—that is, my fnrnid Sydney and myself—had joined 
the picnic party to gaxe upon some of the thousand wonders of 
UnoiSc intereit to be found in India. Now, as the destination 
tad arrived and we alighted for the purpose of seeing the work of by¬ 
gone ages, my fiur companion expressed her intention of not 
accompanying the party, or partaking in any of the good things for 
but waiting in a little detached temple for tbeir return. 1 
votii|ileeted-*-]tist before Sydney—keep her company, and so it 
was thin she itti left m my care, and we sat together in a very shady 
•nd r eti r ed nook withWy a few pigeons and a vagrant cat tOi watch 
ni. t eiptained that l^had been here before fliorfj and that, 
nomover, 1 did not care for mini of temples, or even cathedrals. 

eitiierp so yhe said, although to look at jier you would 
t^ewomlhay wen quite In her line. Or a nunnery, perhaps, 


would have suited her better Some grey, secluded, old-world pile, 
far from the restless city’s roar, where the sun rose at mom and sank 
at eve, and what happened between whiles was scarce more exciting. 
Yes, she would have made an excellent nun. I told her so, though 
1 had some misgivings that such flippancy might shock her. She 
looked at me sideways and upwards, a proceeding invariably taken 
to indicate shyness 

“ Nuns are good people, aron’t they " ? she said meekly “ They 
haven’t much chauct to be anything else, I imagine ", I replied, 
but I am sure you would fill the port excellently 

Fill the part" ? she raised her eyebrows inquiringly. Yes," 
said I. “ Suit the chaiacter—realise the ideal, make a perfect nun." 
Good heavens > Was 1 to explain every phrase I uttered ? 

She sighed. " I am afraid we are none of us perfect.’' 

'’Perhaps not,” I agree heartily. 1 felt anything but perfect 
at the momeni. fheii, as I knew the othen could not remain 
away very kng, I changed the subject nnd told her what a 
charming picture she made, as though she didn’t know it! 

“ Oh, you are a flatterer. You mustn't flatter." " Mustn’t 
I > Well, 1 won’t. Still, I was only telling the truth.” 





1 moved a little closer. She retired to predsoly the same 
distance away from me as she was before I moved. “My aunt 
told me that I was not to listen to gentlemen who flatteied," she 
said gently. 

I la|ighed. '* If by flattery,’’said I, “you mean compUmenta 
on your appearance, you will have to be rude to a large number of 
people, providing you follow your aunt's advice." * 

“ She says they don't mean it. ” 

“ Ob, but pardon me, " said I, “ with all due deference to your 
aunt, I do mean it. " ^ 

“ Do you ? ’’ She looked at me doubtfully. I moved up again. 
This time she remained still. (The others could not be much longer 
now.) • 

“ 1 think," said 1 , “ that you are the prettiesBgirl I have ever 
seen." This was one of the crude unomamented statements which I 
have frequently found effective. Besides, there was no time for art. 
1 followed up my remark by a retreat to my former position on the 
seat It is wise to retr&t temporarily sometimes. 

She blushed. I donV know how she managed it. In the light 
of subsequent knowledge 1 conclude it wu a spedil gift. At any 
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nte^ ihe did it eitrcmdf weUt and I felt a conicioua pride in ^riog 
toM the exact truth. 

“ Do you lire with your amt"? I aaked. 

“Ob, yes. Do you kno* her 7 She is with iia.” 

1 looli^eround nervously. 

She laughed. “1 neania the party—not here, of course." 

“ 1 am afraid I have not the honour of her acquaintance," said I. 
“ You must introduce me when they cone out” 

“ But perhaps we shall never meet a^n.” 

Hi « 

1 had made another strategical advance by this time, and was 
now sitting close besids her. How I wished 1 could tip the guide to 
keep them half an hour longer, ** 1 trust we may,” said I, “ Miss—” 
' We had been burridly introducedy but my vile memory had, as 
usual, filled me. 

" BiggLIio-^lia BiggirUe.” 

The pleasingly superfluous‘‘Celia ” encouraged me. I was 
getting on. If only they would all get shut up in some secret 
closet or somewhere, and the key lost I 

“ Celia," said 1 musingly," it is a sweet name.” 

Do you think so ” ? 

Celia and love,” said 1, warmmg to my subject. “They 
harmonise together hke a stiain of celestutl music.” 

“Love I ” she sighed. “Ah, 1 wonder wbai love is like. The 
girls at my school used to be always talking of it. Do you know 
what love is 7 " 

She shot the question at me so unexpectedly that 1 nearly fell 
off the Nat 

I Mo—Then I recovered myself “And you to ask me 
that I” It was the best 1 could do at such short notice. 

“Why not?" she asked with wide open eyes. How was one to 
deal wfth a girl who wanted everything explained 7 

“Well,” said I carefully, “if I were to answer you frankly, you 
would only be offended.” 

“ You mean to say that you are in love with me,” she returned 
calmly. 

I stared at her rather unmanneredly. 1 am afraid. This was 
allogelher off my beat, as Sydney would say. 1 rose from the seat. 

Jdhie,” said 1, ** is an honest Jove. Refuse it if you will, 
but do not make flin oT it.” Her eyes filled with tears. They did, 
1 swear it) 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed gently, “ I wasn't laughing at you ” Of 
course she wasn't. 1 knew that and 1 sat down again. “ Weren't 
you reaHy, Celia 7 ” 1 said gently, taking her hand-^not the one which 
grasped the reticule. 

She turned sroibng eyas upon me. “ Oh, Mr.-^—Mr.^—” 

“ Gall me Fred,” said I. 

“ Mr. Fred I you have only known me for an hour or so." 

1 Billed with an aid of superior knowledge. “Af., Celia 
darimg,” said 1, (They really would be back in a few mioutes) 
“whenlofe eomes toyou, it will come not as the slow^ aeeping 
ycarH^BOt M the tardy seasons, or the sluggish river^but quick 
and fieijpc us the lightning flash—iropetuims as the wave on the 
etonii-bsaten shoio-^ soul's awakening. Ah, Celia, too well you will 
know when ud bow love shall cooie to you.” 

1 bad chanced upon the above in a little obscure norelettea 
week or so Ufen and had commited it to memory as being likely 
to prove ttisful sodw day. It did. I finished with a deep sigh and 
my bead bowed ID my liandi. It seemed to me the right thing 
to da 

She coughed, and held her hsndke^ief to her eyes lor a 
raomenl* "fs lovu like that?” she* ouirmured thoughtfully. 
“1 am sosofiy”. 


rSony?” 

TYea—for you.” 

“Oh, you need not be, Celia,” I lepHed wifhiisiaalifal^. 
Love IS such sweet pain.” I hod an idee that this^ if origiiialt wee 
pretty good I was afraid however, that I had read it tomowbesa 

Just then I beard the dosing of a heavy door and the pmter 
of footsteps on a atone floor. They were oomiog 1 

1 had just sixty seconds! “Celia, said I hurriedly, would 
that I could teach you what love means. When—oh, when may 1 aee 
you ogam” 

“ My aunt—" 

“ Oh, beshrew aunts, ” I exclaimed. There was really no dine 
for aunts! 

“ One evening—on the Mall—the Botanical Gardena—” 

“Hullo, here we are again I ” 

It was Sydney 'i hated voice. Confound him I and yet 1 fancied 
Celia looked a little relieved 


We made immediately for the vehicle Previously I had been 
on a back seat with Celia. Of course, the rule was that each person 
should resume hia or her original place. But 1 was not goin^to lec 
rules, wntten or unwritten, stand in my way if 1 could gain any 
advantage by breaking them. Whilst I was busily engaged in tryiiM^ 
for on opening, Sydney took me aside. “ Did you have a good 
time 7 ” he asked. “ Confound you—yes I ” I replied, trying fo get 
away from him. 

“You'd hardly think she was married, would you?” he 
persisted “ Married! ” 1 exclaimed staring at him. “ Oh rats! ” 
Sydney grinned “ 1 thought she wouldn't tell you, ” said he. 
“But It IS B fact.” They caliber * Little Innocence,'at the—1 
don't know why,” he added 


“ But her aunt ? ” 


Sydney sensed my arm “ There's her aunt in the second seat,” 
said he 

i looked and saw a meek little wizened woman who teemed 
inclined to curtsey to eveiyone and certainly was perfectly 
of ruling anybody or any thing. 


“ Great Scott! ” I exclaimed. “ And I talked pretty pretty to 
her > She's a devilish good actress I ” 

1 didn't resume my place beside her. That place of honour 
was secured by a callow youth in a check suit and a crimson vest 
He wore a monocle and no hat. I sat immediately behind them, 
for my sms, and presently, when we halted at the foot of a staep 
climb, 1 heard her low clear voice say, “ My aunt told ms 1 waa not 
to listen to gentlemen who—” Then we were off again. I grinned 
savagely to myself. Ii was comfort to Jioow that I was not the only 
idiot in the world, and 1 consoled myself with the reflection that I 
had come out of it better than the red vest was likely to do. He 
would probably make several kinds of fools of himself befevu be 
found out “ Little Innocence.'' 

“ ‘ Little iDDOcence,' indeed I Preaons little * ” 1 gtOwM m 
myself, as the pongs of hunger added to my mortifloaHon and fen c e d 
me to admit to myself that a substantial lunch would have been 


moremleinMi&iJian an “ Innocence ” flirtation. 



o .,xAnecdotage. 

"bribery and corruption. 


A. C. MacUrbn uus onoe fieldtagfatlny^ta uhnutiHNa- 
dousl^ .hi,h bit came in bie djiecdon. fot well it 
patiend, wailed for it< deaoeot AH et cnoe • peiftif(^ 
of the other aide ifcBedmtt at dtp top of til voke^ 
end I'll Jet jmi kna mj eiiteri* But even tUi tim 

fiiiled to moke ilecUaen drop tiMi Galx^ ^ 
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Muhammadan Youtlu 

Desirous of obtaining senrioe in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the undenigned. They must be in¬ 
telligent, not over ai, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
will be given to thoae who have passed 
the Entnuice. In their applications 
the candidates should state their quali¬ 
fications and age, and should fumisip 
certificates of cliaracter and respect¬ 
ability 

S. M. SHERIFF. 
Dar.-At-ljtWi 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem * League, 
58, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Wanted 

A Comp Clerk by a Member of Council in a Native State. 
Pay Rs. so. Appointment pensionable. A graduate with 
really good knowledge of English is required. Excellent 
prospects for a thoroughly reliable and capable young man. 
Apply to—"A," c/o Manager, "THE COMRADE." 


Wanted. 

iR) 

SITUATION as Secretary, Manager, 
Minister, etc, by a Bairiater (abo 
I-I- D.) Nineteen years' experience as 
Munsiff, Police* Offictr, Deputy Collec¬ 
tor and practi<Tng Hamster Age 40, 
Excellent testimonials. Address — 
Sved, c/o Maiiogci, “The Comrade.’’^ 



DuribU; Tlic **Prudential" Pen is fillc»l with 'i 
K<al Gold Nih (14-Ct ) l>nwUtl with Iridium 

which iiiakc!i it hiinl nx a Uinmor J 'ifid [irac ^^3 

tiuiHy fisT rlHSting Evtry |H:n ts guaraniced 
U) give satjsfiic'iuii >i el-it moinry 

retiinicd ur pe^i *i,'nhnnt".’d idl Sell‘Filling 

Thv ^'Prndential" Pen. Self-Cleaiip' 

Retail l0/6t iHdfftrbd hi >01 ||||p Safety Pen is 

AilvntiMwciit T'lf 3 /" 4 liieT'rri ofthc future lie- 

Tens lor 9 /-. ruvf if ls -1 simjiif to h I it 

Vim CHii pa> iTiorj fur h pm, 
hutjou Lf'nniLfTua Itettei oni- 
Thiii i>'n rt-ijiilcd -it 16 /”*^ hut 
ail jdvcrtw menl :a ''IKrcil Jtit 6^- or i 
fur 18 /- 'i\i- vi^M! IVn !m' kirgur 

.umI Tiolil M.jurf,'d for 8 /- 'i- 4 
jgSg 24 /». lOvery Pm is ihtirougMy 'tsled hoiorc 
slDt out ului poiiili can tn hid ti suit nil hai ds 
Rr^stercd I-erttr P<\.i V all puns of lU V. M 
r>taUria»d A^tnitAmld'an-iUfot Sp&iui 
Terms fit OuQintTiK 

■VNART k CO.. LD.. 147. IWImi fci*. U-4-. E C. 


SOMITHINCNEWINCOIXAIBI lATEST INVENTION. 

T!ie EvoKkan-UNON” COLLAR 

h U« Idrtl CoUBr-*lw.jf» muut, ^ duUnguuhed 

InU. Qtbtn Imp .pd fay, ^en need U w.sheH. Ewrclw 
•^noi..” when wiled, cm be wi^ a» nen wilh a lUmp efah. No 
Rdhbrr. Cejiint fa dfaiiigiiuifad from oidjnmy Linco Collut. Otlien 
weu int. but fear Eecretam ColUn will last a year. 
iMBT UVIM OP lAlMDn MLU. GUAT COMPORT IN VRAR. 

gpiCIAL TRIAL OFFEa 
aSani|il*Bv«iclein"Liiii«i”CoUar»fa 
dEvuwean “Linoii’’Coi|anlbt - , _ _ ■■ 

CtinpU Set of Collai, Fih»i, and Pair of CoS, with Gold 

; ci—~ 

MYNART ft*CO- U), 


Wanted 

for the M. A.-0. CoUene, Alipvh 


(i) Two Assistant Professors to teach 
Logic, English and Translation to Intermediate 
classes. Must be M.A. of an Indian University. 
Muhammadans preferred as tutorial work will 
also be required. Starting Salary Rs. IOO--15O 
per mensem, according to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence, with allowance of Rs. 25 per mensem and 
free quarters in College, if appointed Assistant 
Tutors. Graded pay and bonus scheme. 

(a) A Professor of Persian. Must know 
English. Knowledge of Modern Persian language 
and Literature desirable. Starting pay Rs. 75 per 
mensem. Promotion on approved service Bonus 
scheme. « 

The successful candidates will be required to 
begii^work at Aligarh on i6th October next 
Applications, with copies of recent te|timoniab, 
which vnil not be returned, to be sdnt before 
23rd September to— 

J..H TOWLE, 

Corstorphan's Hotel, Simla. 

16-9-11. _^_ 1 
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IS AUTAVS 
raOBUCKO• 
•V 9 VB m • 
COLOUR • • 
UNE • MALP 
rOHB BLOCIO 
fVfccIJILLV 
<niBN Iff VHR 
COMPANY or 
‘nkSTBPUL 


OLcvTuminini 

1 CRootmuon 
CALCUTTA 
fCMBfeiiracHoRu 





Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH RREIB 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 

CALCUTTA 

“THE NEAR EAST.“ 

A wctkly }ouniB.j of Oriental l^jliticSf 
Litoiaiure. Finmice and Commerce. The 
neQ||nii^ oigu ol Muslem Inlereau in 
CogBiul Speual l^nters from Coiutaririnoplc. 
CRinr, TcherBBi Aiheui, Cyprus, finuads, etc. 

Raiet of Sii!:aeription (inclnding poBlagc to 
any part tf the #orld) three months 6 r., ux 
months lis , imr yeir acir. 


CaplUl Aphim, Londoa, E.C. 


Dawan-i-Wahthat 

(^j mly,) 

collMun of rfolly teb dan Mami. Crm- 
neainl by HiH» &hfr. SbftSl^ othei 

sTW"/u!n«irssi&ra 

out a copy Price. Rf.1. 


’ ‘ ' ^ ^ < j »- 1 . 

V'. •, ■ •.■■»•*"" 

' 'W*-jK|M«kA 
Jvt 

Ta. Nordlf of R. Af.!!! 

NGNid.lMCMall 

Contiiiiim Khetad Vent, .n^ 

MomiMofM creetliv m BagK«; Uah 

A pKiKt or ao uKMted M Oali 
AL.udAaE 

'***“"**'—Jw‘ «P|i#rtBi Aom Itept— 

Rtarrani PawAw, price Aa 4 . 

"u***" ** f "»t 

enred with 24 honra, 

Th« Mofllmi Storv; 

__ P.O. Malda. 


FOR SALE * u*“ 

nArTh*»« -j a *^*^’*' * Harden on the 
northern side at 12, Walmlla’i Lane 

lh.aini.AN«W.Crie«l!l ■ 

Apply to—SVEU ABDUR RAHMAN, 

•3 9 II. Kethniin Kethi, Pitns Ciiy. 

I)iirv4-Skihwar j 

lKwu4.|loilh of Hunt Ali.' 

Ti. h M/nm STIO RANZ/UI AU, 

- ^ ^<lllor."rhOUB».- 

awkseer aerated powder. 

The powder makes with ordinary 
wuer the purest, the most delicious, 
^hng, digestive, and effervescmir 
dnnks at absolutely the lowest rnst 

Iamr, Sou OiopVi Pioonvli. 

1 Jb tinofmy vM,ety„ake,fej,„g, R,. ,.,. 
*"* .. .. .. .41 

* ■ ” *' •» *> .1 V, 09 

ALUKSEEK COMPANY, 

tViC'c S/w/, Cakuttn 


^ ^■ws 0p rucin 

•AmWAUA-SMIlBMOUf OINTHUIT ^ , 

.a&TgGaagS^'gijrt 


Mt^kehaAM 

MrIiubuuI y«Mf KhRB. 


“Vittel” 
Grand Source 

is of bigb medictnEl valne in 
c«9«s of Gout, Rbcumitism, 
Kidney Troubtee, etc. Cer be 
bed «t «U leidliig diBtiist«. 

S 9 k Agwts mfndi^: 

PHilN* 9*^ i Ok, 
A i w R l A jWyta ' 
cAuierKL 
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Night DresMn. 

No. 4107, Ounhiic, Tacked nd 
Tninmed Ribbon Imertion end Valen- 
cicnnefl Lace. Evceedingly cheap at the 
pnce ... Ki. 3.15, 


Na 757 . Cambric, 
broidery, Medallioni an 






' 1* f 1 

'rJ 


% - 
No. 03 . 


Trimmed £m> 
I Vaienciennei 

*. Rs. 4 - 2 . 

No. 03 . As illustrated. Whue Cam¬ 
bric, Tnmmed Tniiiatiim Torchor. Lace 
Kb. 3-3 

No. 677 . Cambn , Empire Yoke, 
back and front cnrapoacd of ICinbroideiy 
with Kibbon Insertion Ks, S-IO 

Nob 2307 Cambric, Tucked and 
Trimmed Torchon Insertion wiUi Rib¬ 


bon 


Ks. 5 -lB, 


r: > -'4^ 


A* 


A 

t'. 


No. 9407 . Cambric, Ffondsomely 
TVimmed Torchon Lace and fniiertion, 

With wide Rihboiu ... Rs. 8-6. 

No. 464 . Cambric, Yoke of Em- 
braideiy with KibUm, Hand Sewn 

Rh. 10-4. 

No, 4607 . Cambric, V-ahaped Neck, 

Tfimaied Valcm lennes lAce, Fancy 
T'ront, comjposed of ValencienneH Insei- 
lioOB and Ribbon Reading, Trimmed Lace 
to mardi, fanc}' sleeve <1 Ks. 6-4 

VijoUa Monnd Night Dmaea. 

In Cream, While and Fancy Coloui 
Sliipca Ks. 0-6 to 13-14. 

FlniiBol and Flanaolotta 
Underdolhlnf. 

Cream French Twill Flannel Skirts, Embroiilcrvil Ks. 5-8 

V n •• .. Night Dress ... 9-12 

Flannelette Night Drcvi, Triuiined Embroidery (W)ute) ... „ 3-3 

i« II II ii II (Tink) ... ,, 3—3 

ASK US ABOUT ANYTHINC. YOU CANNOT FIND HEUK. 

High Grade Oriental Dnm Goodi. 

In drawing special attention to thc<iL' beautiful lines we wish to assure nur 
clients llial the quality and tenure are all that cun he desired and we guarantee 
absolute Htyfactiun to every purchaser 

noffwi 
Silk Sarb. 

Sportful Fans, 
whue and colour 
cd noundinra, 45 
iirhes widely 5I 

t ards long, from 
is. 16-0 .md 
upwards. 

In Purple and 
Ked Shades, 44 
in widcliy 6 yds 
Iwifi, fiom Rs 
25-0 upwiirds 
Cticaper make, 
44 inches wide by 
5 yar<is long. 
Ks. 9-0 tcj Ks 
14-0 each. 

The same, but 
a lilPu smallei, 
40 inches by 4 k 
>nids, Rs 7-0 to 
Rs. 10-0 eucb, 

^^ad Md 
CbaUSaria. 

Hloek, Green, 
KkO. fe^ock 
Blue shades, 44 
ina. wide by 5 yds. 
and 45 in^f^ by 
<S yards, from 
Ks 11-0 to K.. 
17-0 each. 

Willi B Silk 
Saris. 

In Black, Red, 
Rnlka, Kashij 
Bhomra and Taj 
borders, 44 inches 
by 5 y'da. Ks. 0-0 
to Rs. 1 



piece. 

Da 


16-0 per 

47 •nchca 
by 6 vdi. Rs. 2 | 
per piece. 

New PaimiN L&ii-iiaI)JI, Flowtf PacUrn Silk .Saris with Msahi, Taj 
and Tape Borden, 44 kidMi^ 5 yirde, R& lOHi 10 Rs. 86-0 per piece. 

Dn. 4 Stliehesl» 6 ilrdfi „ 87-0 „ 86-0 

, Od. with Gold Boraer—06 appticatioo. / 


Higif Quality Dreu Matariab. 

Special attention is drawn to these High-class Goods as being the best of 
their class, guaranteed to give the greatest salisfiution to the purehaur. 

Dacca 
Muclini. 

Extra Fink 
Quality. 

? i inches wide 
'rom Rs. 7-8 to 
Hs. 20-0 per 
piece of 10 yards. 

SU1>RHK1NU 
QUALITY. 

Excellent iiiateri- 
a1 for Shirts and 
Blouses, 45 incheii 
wide From As, 

10-6 loKe 1-0 
per yard. 

Our Lbadinu 
L lNh. 

36 inches wide. 

Tilt very lM:.st in 
Dacca Muslins 
rihtainablc. 1* rom 
Ks 30-0 per 
piece 01 ic yarck 

Sblk-Sir:i‘bi) 

Musiin. 

36 inchcB Wide. 

Very fine quality 
Tile Iiest for sum 
rnciwjAr Admir¬ 
ably ..niled fur 
Genis' Shirts and 
Ladies, Blouses 
From As 9-6 lo 
As 15-9 per >d. 

Seaton’i Silk Dreis Matcrioli. ^ 

Send for aonip/aj or call and inapocf. 

Baby’s Wardrobe. 

Infanti' Robea. 

Nainsook, trimmed two fnlls 
of Emliruidery and Insertion, 
as illustrated. 

Ks. 7-0, 9-6, 13-14. 

Infanta* Cloaka. 

Cream Ciuihmere, trimmed 
Silk Embroidery and giccly 
Fealiier-stilchcd. 

Hr. 21-12. 
a Other Styles at 

Rs 10-4 A 14-12 

InfanU’ Peliaaea. 

Cream Caslimere, trimmed 
frill of Silk Embroidery and 
Insertion ... Ks. 14-0. 

Cream Fancy Materul, 
heantifully tnmmed Lace and 
Fancy Sifk Braids. 



Ks. 10-4. 

Infanta’ Frecha. 

NamsodV, iriinnud Kice and Embroidery ... ... -. Ks. 2-10 

,, ’ ,, Embrcndciy, Empire yoke . 3-3 

White loiwn Torkrr, with Insertion Skirt and tnmmed Embroidery 
and Medallions ... -. ... ,, 3-15 

Cream Cashmere Frock, Smocked and Hand Femthei-Elitchcd. 

Length, 21 ms. and 24 ms. ... ... ... Rs. 6-8 & „ 7-2 

Cream Jap Silk, beautifully smocked and Fcather-ititchcd. Length, 

21 mu. .*• >•. aw ,, 10—2 


Baby Unen. 


Apnma. 

For Nursing, Flarmel « 
Do. Waterproof 

* Diapero. 

Hemmeil 22 ms. by 22 ins. 

Per doien ... 
Turkish, 31 iiu. by 23 ins. 
Per doecn 

„ 32 ins. by a I ms. 

Perdom ... 
„ 34 ms. by 14 ina. 

Per doEcn 


Ra. |tl4 
1-5 


3 - 15 

4- 11 
5-1 


Day 

Night 

Rctciving 


Flannela 

... each 


Rfi. 2-6 
a, 1-14 
4-2 


THE UNITED BENGAL C0., 7, BOW BAZAR 


Head S<hiarea. 

IiUniiel, Cream, emhinilmd Silk, 
cKb Re. 1-10 & Ril Z>I. 

Flannel Squarea. 

Cream, embroidered, hole button edge. 
34 ins. Ml each Hi. 3-12 

Street, Calcutta. 
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The Moslem University 


v'y J *J1jl ♦ plfcijijlla 

Dr. Iqbal’s National Song.' 

Sung By 

A Mohamedan Gentleman of 


i 


5 m 

Aiig&i^. 




IjUe 2. ^ 
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Stand upnght, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share 
Be bold, prodaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare I 


^Morris, 
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Fts AfoMgttr wiW nmcA obh^td 1/ those nf iwr nadm wku 
kmc bun rscHvinf a^s of this faper as spsctmms wtii kindly 
tnt^ mkefkt^ they wish to became snhscribm tr not. Ikis is 
mhtOt taask thntkH fai smefk^ will compfymstk the Managsi^s 

ftfnut. 

Ws art to say that we are now m a to supply 

Iks Omtad*^ ” to Muhammadan students who a^fy to ui^during 
tks^mhnihtf S^temberattke reduced rate Rs, J estfry three 
Memif paid in advance and to mn-Moslem students at the still 
kSHp fats'qf jRs. 3 every stx months 


The Week. 


The Eigh^ Club ii tourii^ Ireland in connection with the 
tAsnl Hoaae Rule eampaign. Mr. Redmond, speaking at a recep¬ 
tion tn Dublin yenetday evenu^ said the members of the touring 
party would find tsfinad transfonned^ no longer a distressful country 
W with its pet^e aleA, s^fiietiaat and confident in the hituit. 
Li^ Umr^ % 

*m Commission had boon occupied inybeariog iho 

nmipakatgrivoi of non-Uniotfists^ who consider that tbO condliation 
' Had pof fiilflUed es^eetadons, but Mated they dever 


sympathised with the agitation leading to the adoption of the 
scheme. They declared further that the demand for the recog¬ 
nition of Trade Unions was unreasonable and that such recognitioit 
would lead to further coercion of non-Unioniata. The Oirecton^ 
they said, were more likely to be induenced by their own servants 
than by a Union official. Objections were also taken to tho 
domination of Trade Unions by the extreme Socialists, 

Disaffection among postal employees in the Provinces is wide¬ 
spread and is aggravated by the reported intention to lower the 
wages in a thousand offices, ^ 

A railway strike Iws broken out in Dublin arisiiig*oot of thr 
refusal of two men in one of the goods yards to handle timber ' 
belonging to a firm a'hose men had struck. The strike is spreading; 
in an alarming fimhioii and complete stoppage of all goods tmffie 
in and out of Dublin is threatened. The passenger service is alsa 
restricted. The men of Limerick have struck in sympathy. The 
Royal Fusiliers have been hastily recslled ftom the mancmivres fair 
Wicklow. The strike in the south and west of Ireland has assu^ 
a serious asiien Dublin, Limerick, Ennis, and Tipperary are 
er tirely cut off, and railway services have been suspended in many 
dii>irKns. The strike has extended to Queenstown and the American 
Mail service is thus disorganised. The stnkers burned the bone of 
a si^snalman who remained at work at Thurles Two revolver sbota. 
were fired and the signalman had a iionow escape. 

A Ubour agitator from Paris has been arrested at CharlOvillc 
for inciting the demonstratore in connection with the agitation 
igain.st high prices of food to acts of Sabotage on mihreys. The 
men of the Brest dorkyerd have announced that they will'prevent Che 
launch of the battleship /ean Bari until a rise in wages is 
granted. As a result of the labour leaders’ agitation in connection 
with the dearness of food, wild noting took place on the 13A ioMeot 
at Creil where the market and shops were looted Repated oivoliy 
and infantry charges were made against the barncades and one man 
was killed. The soldiers were pelted with cobblestones and bottles 
and twenty-two were seriously injured Tliere were nutherous- 
disorderly demonstrations elsenrhere. 

Senous dear food riots have broken out in Vienna. The 
trouble b^n with a Socialist demonstration outside tl^e Town Hall. 
The mob was dispersed by the military who were pelted wiA 
stonea At dusk, however, rioting began afresh tn the working 
classes quarter, where the lights were turned out, barricades erected 
and premises looted, the crowd shouting revolutionary cries. The 
soldiers charged and fired a^volley. The Imperial Palace is guarded 
by troops. According to on official account, one' rioter was killed 
and sS persons, includifig loldien and police, injured. Other 
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fepoiti ilM6 cfcftt MX were killed ind 950 injured DietiStbuicei 
weKfcaewed at Ottekwing (Vienne) on the evening of the 13th 
inilin^ but were quickly lupptessedL The district has been pieced 
under iqertiel lew end the inhebitanti have been ordered not 
to leave their houses after 8 o'clock in the evening. 

A serious industrial revolutionary strike has broken out in 
North-Western Spain. The miners at Orviedo attempted to blow 
up a railway bridge. Martial law has bpen proclaimed in Bilbao, 
when the troops charged and fired on |hh mob. Business is paralysed 
Ji rigorous military censorship is hying exercised at Bilbao, but 
It transpires that the situation has not improved. Street fighting 
continues and the trouble is spreading to Malaga and .Seville. 
^Spain is now threatened with a general stnke. It appears that the 
• Anarchist Syndicalist Oimmittee, the head(|uarters of which is 
at Barcelonii has ordered a general strike involving the most 
revolutionary methods, such as the destruction of telegraphs, tele¬ 
phone and railways and the intimidation of newspaper compositors 
to make them cease work. The Government has taken the most 
stringent measures. Most of the members of the Committee and 
a number of others have -been arrested A general revolutionary 
strike has broken out at Valencia and martial law has been pro- 
daimed. Serious disturbances are reported. The telegraphs have 
been cut and the town is occupied by the troops. Kiots have also 
-occuned at Saragossa, the mob cheering for a revolution and firing 
oti the dvil guard. The latter replied to the fire and several rioters 
were killed or wounded. The disorders are only a little less serious 
in other large cehtres. An improvement in the situation is reported 
in Spain and is apparently due to the wholesale arrests of anarchists 
in the strike centres Only 800 or 1 per cent of the total workers 
have struck at Barcelona. Martud law has been firoclaimed 
t|[irou^iout Spain. A belated message from Bilbao states that there 
were disorders lasting three hours in that town The Cavalry 
nuule several chargea The number of injured could not be 
ascertained as these were attended in their homes fearing arrest. M 
VaJencia, hundreds of rioters stopped the trams and even¬ 
tually became masters of the town. They caused work to be stopped 
in nearly all the dockyards and factories and stoned the shops 
They also stoned the gondaimes who charged the meb, being 
reinforced by the troops and artillery. At Cullero, the rioters raided 
Ihe Mayor^s house and killed a judge who was discussing the 
measures to be adopted againit the strike with the authonties. 
Several others in the house were severely injured 
lolenmtMoal Situation * 

Tmk French reply to the German counter pruposals w^is 
despatched to Berlin on the r3lb instant. The French dcsideraui 
was outlined in the Tem^s on the 14th, France will give military 
^ond financial assistance to the Sultan of Morocco, who will furnish 
the requisite admiiustrative and financial guarantees. The Sultan 
-aided by Fiance remains the sole master of tbe public services and 
enterprises. Absolute equality is assured to all natiouUitiea in the 
limAiring fof public works. Germany must agree to recommend 
4he new anangements to the approval of tbe Poners signatory to 
the Algenias Act. 

Reuter's Agency learns that optimism in Berlin, originating in 
the sUtemeht that Germany does not claim special privileges in 
Mproqco^ is not juiuded. Germany has asked for participation to 
the eatflut of 30 per cent in g)l railway and other transport 
enterpriici in the whole of Moroccobiwhile in the Sus country and 
wherever else there are special Gennan interests she asks for paiti- 
cipation to tbe extent of over 60 per cent, not only in <ran8port 
but in all eiAerprisei in which Gennan interests are concerned. 
Indeed the German proposals confer on Germany many privileges 
and only impOH on Fiance heavy obligations. 

Ftanca's reply on certain points^ is consequently '*noa 
possumua.” At the same time it contains proposals which it is 
hoped will be welcomed in Berlin. The reply is of a natnre to 
enable negotiatmns to be condnued, if desiiedi but the eamoadc 
equality of the Pavers must bathe beds tbexeof. It is antkipaled 


that should the desired sr^ution be resched, it will provide for on 
exchange of territory in the French Congo for a poitioDOftbe 
northern Cameroons. It is assured m official drcles Chat the Ftencb 
reply to the Gennan counter-proposals is thoroughly sMiifaclory and 
that an agreement has already been reached on tbe majority of the 
points, hitherto still at issue, ft is stated that Germany will send her 
rejoinder with the utmost despatch. The official Nfutddiutsckt 
Zeihtng states that the French answer meets German wishes on 
some points but that tiiere are differences between the two coaotires 
on other points, and these differences are such that exhaustive 
negotiations will still be necessary. 'Fhe journal expects, however, 
that these difficulties will also be overcome. The optimum in 
other German papers, which are generally inspired, goes far 
beyond the statement in the Norddeutseki Allgemeine ^eituugf 
the leading papers declanng that the points remaimng unsettled do 
not affect the principles, and some of the papers even stating 
tliat only the formalities remain to be arranged. The optimism 
with regard to Morocco prevaling in semi-official and financial 
circles in Berlin is apparently not shared in Paris, where a certain 
amount of scepticism is to be observed. Meanwhile, the fact 
that Germany 11 releasing her dme<expired soUdera this autumn 
as usual is regarded as a substantially hopeful feature. The 
sceptiasm in the French press is partly owing to Che belief 
that Germany will still insist upon an international control gf 
the customs and adjudication of tenders for public works. Tbe 
statement that the German answer was ready however, 
appears to indicate that the dilTerences have been much 
narrowed. 

Herr Von Kiderlcn-Waechter has handed to M. Carahun, 
Germany’s reply to the last French communication. The French 
newspapers intimate that the German reply is far from satisTactory 
and that Germany is still insistir^ upon international control in 
various spheres of France's management of affairs^in Morocco, 
making reservations which may be used as pretext far intervention 
in future. The newspapers insist that France must have complete 
liberty of action in exchange for concessioiu Nevertheless, general 
belief in a final settlement is reflected in the fact that war 
insurance rales are much easier and that little business is being 
done in that branch. 

A semi-official communique has been issued in Berlin, stating 
that in reply to an enquiry the British Govern meat has assured 
the Gcinmn Guvemmeiit that Sir Fairfax Cartwright, British 
Ambassador 111 Vienna, did not make the statements which 
appeared in the iVeue Frtit /Vwe on 28th August and which 
were alleged tu have emanated from a Bntish diplomadit. The 
incident is thus satisfactorily settled as far as the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment IS concerned, llie British Government's stetcmoit has, 
however, been received by the German press with a chorus of 
disbelief and offensive comment. A semi-ex-ofikial stoiemeni 
was issued in Paris on the soth instant accoiding to which 
Herr Von Kiderlen Waechter did not hand to M. Cktebon 
a written reply but substituted a verbal conversation with the 
object of saving time. The semi-official note, issued iq \ 

has evoked a semi-official communique in Berlin, stariiy that 
matters of principle on which Germany cannot yield are abo inyoly- 
ed. Nevertheless the communique adds verbal exchanges betwm 
negotiations with a view to drawing nearer the different standpoints 
have led to a series of proposals for an aneogement which will be 
Bubvnilted to the respective Govemmeatt. It is reported in Pkris . 
that Germany bos already waived her demands fSor intemallonaf 
control of coDtneti for public works and her objection to a French 
Commissioner in every Government department* The outstanding 
points include the aholtdon of consular juiisffictiod and the granting i 
of Gennan protection to individual natives. 

The German Amy masceuvrea have ended defofiders 
retrieved theih fUlure to chedi die advance of ttn^ oiipoiieiits 
by eaptuiteg a poiifiM by a brilliant cavalry choidni ' Genaan 
Smfim has lent Bla penofial Ihariki the ayial^, llte first ^ 
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iMg ictioti in the GennAn maiioeuvres resulted in the failure 'of 
the defenders to capture the invaders' position. Aeroplanfis^re 
working magniAoently in discovering ruses like sham-trenches. 

The German Socialist Congress has passed a resolution that the 
parly shall move in the Reichstag that when international difleren- 
cei arise, Govemment shall be bound to summon the Reichstag and 
render an account of the situation. The Congress also protested 
against dearness of food. Herr Rebel spealiing at the Congress 
admitted that the colonisation of Morocco would promote German 
trade; nevertheless he declared with emphasis that Germany ought 
10 have no preference over others. The .Socialisis, he said, must 
urgently protest against the risk of war, since Morocco was not worth 
the bones of a Prussian grenadier. Herr Rebel ridiculed the idea 
4>f a political strike of the masses in the event of war, but said he 
would do his utmost to prevent on outbreak of war, and if i; did 
occur would do everything to remove the ruling classes, fn Ins 
speech Herr Rebel reviewing Ithe h!story of the Morocco (question 
4 :ritirised the German Emperor’s journey to Tangier, which he said 
encouraged the belief that Muhammadans could count on (rernnan 
protection. Herr Rebel added that Muhammadans would have the 
same experience os the Roers in the matter of the Kruger telegram. 
The Kaiser, however, must have restrained Herr Von Kidcrlen- 
Waechtcr on the subject of Morocco, said the speaker, and the 
Foreign Secretary would be called to account in the Reichstag. 
Aiarcluim in Ruuia. 

M. Stolypin, the Russian Premier, died on the iStli instant 
as R result of his injuries by the revolver shots 'Fhc town of Kie/T 
is most agitated and a pogrom is feared. The streets a^e being 
patrolled day and night. 

\ message from KiefT stated on the 15th instant that the attempt 
to assassinate M. Stolypiii was made during a performance in a local 
theatre The Prime Minister wa.s severely wounded 'I he assailant 
was arrested.^ iJunng the entr’acte, M Stcilypin wsls leaning uve- the 
ledge in front of the seat when he was fired. Stolypm put ins hand 
to his chest and fell bark into his seat. The meidenr was nxcived 
with shouts of indignation by the audience, amid i^'hich the 'Fsar 
.advanced to the front of his bo.i:. The actors then the National 
Anthem kneeling, and the public joined in hearnly giving an ovation 
in Hib Majesty until he left, accompanied ty his daughters A 
Ttmes measuge from St. Petoisburg stated that .Mr Stolypin'.s 
assailant is a lawyer, named Rugraf, a converted Jew I'he 
message further said he f.red two shots fropi behind and lhat 
the audience tried to lynch him The capon used was a rcvolvei 
The ballet graved M, StolypmV livei and lodged in hi2i spine The 
wound was of a mast serious natu''e 'lue oc. .isiun was a gala 
IMrformance of on opera and the Tsar pre!»eiu. Tho Tsar 
M visituig KieF fe order to iMtscil a Monument to Alexander TI 
It is His Majesty's Arse public appearance outsicle St Petcrsbmg 


of sorrowful resentment at the ruthless outrage perpetrated upoo 
my courageous champion which baa darkened the joyous feelinga 
arwsed by the hearty welcome accorded to myself and the Empress 
during our visit to the South-Western Provinces. 

Lord Kitchener. 

liORD Kttchkner left on the isth instant for Egypt. Ho 
received an enthusiastic send off at the station where large crowds 
had gathered. A Guard of Honour of Boy Scouts was also 
present, 

Turkey. 

The Porte in a recent communication to Russia and Germany 
regarding the Russo-German Agreement in Persia expressed sur¬ 
prise that a Turkish railway should have formed the subject of th(t 
agreement without reference to the Porte, adding lhat the Porte 
would consider the agreement ns non-existent. Germany replied 
that the passage referring to the Bagdad Railway was ijperely the 
expression of a desire, the realisation of winch would be dependent 
upon the Porte which would bo consulted before any action wai 
taken. 

The Porte has sent a lengthy memorial to the Powers in which 
it urges that a dehniie solution of the Cretan question be arrived 
at. I'he Porte declares itself willing to grant complete autonomy 
to the Island, provided that Turkish Sovereignty be maintained. 

The papers state that Moslem riots have broken out at 
Monastir against cholera precautions. A mob led by the Ulemn 
compelled the authorities to re open the rnntammalsd water-supply 
and abandon precautions Cholera has broken out at Mecca and 
Medina. The outlook is most serious in view of the approaching 
pilgrimage. The Egyptian Government is spreading broadcast the 
news of the outbreak of cholera in Mccr.a, hoping to induce 
intending pilgrims to postponi; their visit. ^ 

Morocco. 

Colonel Rrkmono'<^ force has come into contact with the 
Arabs investiijg Sefru. A French lieutenant has been seriously 
wounded General Delbiez has left (bi Sefru with reinforcements 
to support Colonel Brernond. 

The Spaniards gained complete victory over the Moors after 
desperate engagements The total Spanish casualties were 18 killed 
and 77 wounded. The Moors lust 700 killed ^ 

Persia. 

A MFssAGir to ihc 7 ime% from Teheran states that the 
.Shall 15 apparently still at Gumesh Tepe. His Mazaiidaran 
furcc has entirely scaltcrcd and fled to its homes. Its leaden have 
aubmitred Salar-cu-Oowloh. the cx Shah’s brother, recognising that 
the ex Shah's cau'^e is lusr is i.iaking a bid for the throne himself 
and hjis scut a mes&a^r ~o I ehcian to this effect. 


/or years. 

RogrofT declared under examination iliat he had intended to 
itiiko an attempt on the life of a more oxaliud \va snnage, l^ut was 
ddcteired by the fear that a pogrom Aould be the result. Lr^gro/T 
BMi actually entrusted with the duiy guarding M Stolypin. 
RogroiT «raa to be tried by txiurt martial 01 the 20th instant 
Aooording to tbr FimciI, it is establisliod Ihut Bogroflf, who made 
the attempt on Mr. Stolypin, has, like AzeF, rombined terrorism 
leith Berviee in the police. He has been employed in the secret 
police of Kieff for the past two years, being specially assigned to 
wetdi the safety of personages at theatre perfoMiances. This ex- 
pfeipt bow he obtained access to the theatre, as precautions were 
cakaa only to admit politically trustworthy people. After having 
becB conveyed to bospUal, M. Stolypin sent a message to the Tsar 
laying he was ready tf die for His Majesty. 

Prior to hii departure from Kieff, the Tsar visited the boipiial 
itimt the body of M. St^ypin is lying, and Bpoke a few words of 
moniiait end encoumgemeiit to the widow. In a reo^'pt the Tsar 
The eiptesrioni ^ sincere incUgoatioo, whid^'are reaching 
wie feom all rides, show that all right-minded peopfe/khare our feeling 


.\ message from 'Labri/ states that in the rourse of hghtii^ 
at Tabriz between gendarmes and Shuja-csd-Dowlch's shahsevena^ 
ii RLEsian Cossack offrici, while reconnoitring, was woundedL 
Eight Persian gendarmes, il \s stated, Bred on the Russian Cossockn 
Ihe Observer states that arrangements are being Ta^e for a 
detailed examination of the entire route of the proposed Rritish 
Railway from Port Said to Nushki vid North Arabia, Rusra and 
Kirman. Important developments, it is said, may be expectet^ oi 
an early date. ^ 

New Governor of Madras. 

The King received Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, in audience; 
who kissed his hands on his apijointment as Governor of Madma. 
Sir Thomas was inve.sted with the Knight Grand CVmmandership 
of the Order of the Indian Empire 

Obitaary. 

The Maharajah of Cooch Rebar died in England on the evening 
of the i 3 th instant The «leading newspapers published long and 
sympathetic obituaries of the Maharajah. They agree rhst he 
will be mourned by a wide circle both at borne as well as in lndi& 


/ 
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Items of News. 

Tot%l oollections for the Moslem University up to the 20th 
Sqitember were Rs. 12 lacs 58 thousand 3 hundred, of which 
Rs» 10 lacs S4 thousand 5 hundred arc in the Agra Bank. 

In covrirecTiON with the Hon ,Mr. Jinnah's Wakf Bill, 
a deputation of All-fndia Wakfalal-Aulad Association, Nadwa, 
TiUcknow, will wan upon the Home Member to the Govern- 
Kent of Indio, says a Lucknow wire. * 

The Amir i.s said to have had a novel jail delivery in Kabul, 
jllie list of prisoners were carefully examined and the younger men 
, were ordered to be released and to be drafted into the army as 
iveruits. 

Mr. fRamaay MacDonald has cabled ’o India that he cannot 
come out to India to attend the Nabonal Congress. 

Morulity from plague in India during the last week was 8,003 
seisttrei and 5,496 deaths of which Bombay recorded 3,997 fatal 
cases. In Madras there were 430 deaths, Bengal 30, United 
Provinces 3, Burma 37, Central Provinces 184, Central India 96, 
Mysore 593. There were no cases jn the Punjab and the North 
West Frontier Province. 

Durbar invitation^ have now been issued to the editors of the 
leading Indian Papers and no less than forty-five to fifty journalists 
are eipecled to attend the Coronation Durbar at Delhi This is 
Hur fo excess of the number invited to the last Durbar. The selcc> 
Ikma have been mainly made by local Govemmentsi Besides re- 
pmenUtives of the English, Anglo-Indian and Indian Press, there 
inJl be several well-known foreign press representatives. A leading 
joumaKst from Budapest is coming out and a distinguished Italian 
aketcher will rqiresent an illustrated paper of J.ondon. 

At the Meeting of the Im^ienal l^islAtive Coinial, the Hon. 
Mr. Jenkins, replying to the Rajah of Dighapa:ia'i question regarding 
the High Court at Dacca swiid “ No proposal to establish a High 
Court at Dacca has been received by the Government of Tnd'a.” Mi. 
Butler replied to Mr. Mudholkar as follows —" The recoinmenda 
tiom of the Kdiicatiunal Conference which sat at Alloliabad in 
Feb[uary last arc engaging the attention of the Government of India 
raid had formed the subject of references to Ixical Governments and 
Administrations.'' The Hon. .Sir G. Fleetwood A^'ilson replying tr. 
the Hon. Mr. Madge's question regarding the appointments 11, 
the Opium DeparCmcnl said The transfer of officeni from the 
Opium Department to other deiiartmenls mil be laigely a matter 
for settlement by the Local (iovemment But the Government 
of India are doing and will df> all that lie^ m iheir power 10 
plWvent avoidable hardship during liic process.' 

The Indian Cricket IVam returned to Bombay or the 

ijth instant by the P and O. S. S. Salseiif after leaving I.oridoii 

OD the fWi August. They looked very fit, nolwiihstanrling the 

ciffect of a rough passave bctiveen Aden and Bombay. J'hey had 

jBitnded to take pan in the tr.angular fixtures in Bombay which aie 

to fOAimence on the *ist .September, but had no hope of lieing m 

dmefordbe Presidency matrh at PiMni Mr. J. M. DivecJia, Ifonorary 

Secretary of the Indian tjicket I'caai, cemfirmed the reports of 

4-efdial reception which they bail received from the British public 

throughout thdr tout But of tlie twenty-three matches'played, 

fifteen were los^ two drawn and six won. 

« 

The final ceqaus figures for Central India give a total popu- 
1>^ of 9b35^9fio, being an increase of io-i percent, since 
1901. The whole of the increase has taken'place amongst Hindus. 
The nvmber of Mubamesadans (a little ovet half a millioa) leautins 
pnctkally u^Mged, wbde there have been laige decreases amoi^ 
jiine aid AaiimMs, tatfif persons whftwere lelucaed ondet these 


heads in 1901 having now been shown as Rmdua. Btoo the Bbib 
noi^ like to describe tfiepiselvei as Hindas. ^ After decaled tabular 
tionthe populationof Bengal has beenlbtmd tobe S 7 iM 7 f 5 ^- This 
includes i5i4S3 persons enumerated in Che Sunderbaas amt 00 ships 
amving in Che Port of Calcutta after the census was taken, whowere 
not included in the provisional tables. Excluding these, the net 
di/Terencc between the provisional and final figures is only 39. Thw 
population of Kashmir State has now been ascertained to be 
3,158,126 or 774 more than the total shown in the provisional totals. 

About three-quarters of the inliabiCants are Muhammadans and more 
than one-fifth are Hindus There are about 36,000 Buddhists and 
j 1,000 Sikhs. Aryasand Christiana each number about 4 thousand. 

As compared with 1901, the general population bos increased by 87 
per cent. Muhammadans have gained 11, DuddhisU 4 and Sikhs se 
per cent. The number of Hindus is almost the same as in iQor, 
(Christians are more than twice and Aiyas thirteen times as numerous* 
os they were then, llie population of the United Provinces as ascer¬ 
tained after detailed tabulation amounts Co 48,012,577 which differs 
from the provisional totals by only '03 per cent Compared with 1901 
there has been a decrease in the population of 481,30a or i per cent, 

'Ihe males have increased by 4,046 or '16 per cent., wirite the females' 
have decreased by 521,763 or 2'a per cent. This heavy decrease 
amongst the females is due largely to the ravages of plague and 
malaria. It has long been recognised that in Upper -India women 
suffer more then men from plague. Being more confined to their 
iiouses they arc more exposed to infection. The same appears to be 
true also of malaria. I'he main fcature^of interest in the statistics by 
religion is the large increase of 75 and 100 per cent., respectively, 
which has occurred in the number of Christians and Aryan. 
Christians now number i79»70i and Aryas 131,638. In both oise» 
the bulk of ihe increase has taken place in the Meerut, .Agra and 
Rohilkhand Divisions. 

The Special Tribunal sat on the i4tb instant when the trial 
was resumed of the fourteen accused in the Ashe murder and 
Tinnevelly conspiracy cases After a preliminary objection had 
been disposed of, Mr. J, B. Adam, Public Prosecutor, opened 
the case for the Crown. The conspiracy with which the Crown 
charged the accused was a conspiracy to attain the independence 
of India to lie arrived at by the murder of Europeans and the 
case for the ('rown, which he would ask His Lordship to acr.ept, 
was that this isolated act of murder committed by one of the 
conspirators was on act done in punuance of a conspiracy or as 
a probable consequence ol it He used the word independence,” 
but the word which would he used by the witnesses would bo the 
word ** Swaraj * The word “ Swaraj ” had been the subject of 
judicial interpretalign and he had mi doubt that his learned 
ft lends who represented the accused would rAy on the judicial 
luterprctation of the word given by the Calcutta High Court. If 
that irccipretation were to be treated as a definue pronouncement 
on the meaning of the word "Swaraj” apart from the particular 
nrcurnscances of each case, then with great respect to the 
High (^ourt he would ask their IjjrdshijM not to accept it. His- 
esplanation of the word was " independence to be attained by tbe- 
murder of Europeans.” He then went into the history of thu caXei 
The first witness examined on the i8lh instant at the Special 
Tribunal was M. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Postmaster of Pallaranitn,, 
who deposed that he was at Pondicheriy for three yean. V. 
Amugam Pillay, an approver, was also examined. He related how 
the first accused referred to the Mutiny and said that it wM now 
the beginning of another proposed revolution, and bow at the close 
of the meeting each of them drank a red powder wjiich was dissolved • 
in water and asked to say they were driflking white gien's Uood. 

I'he fifst accused said that people should coUm od a Sued day and 
white people be murdered and Swaraj ^obtained IWers irere 
soakediotredsolutkmandputonafictureof gaii. The thmita 
of the people who look the oath were lotwtched iiiid,lmpMik(^ 
in hicKNi were made by eich qipOeite hb Dime* 
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Bv THi death of Colonel His Highness Mahanja Sir Nripendra 
Namyan Bhup Bhahdur, G.C.I.E., C.D., of 
The PasiD« of the Cooch Behar a distinct gap has been created in 
Mahysjs of the ranks of the Indian Chiefs. Ever since his 

Behar. to England to attend the Coronation) the 

Maharaja had been in foiling health) and ini- 
mediately after the great ceremonial his malady had developed serious 
syoptoma Cablegrams about his health for about a fortnight post 
had been giving cause foi alternate hope and anxiety) and only a 
couple of days before the end reports of definite improvement in 
the Maharaja’s condition had been received with considerable relief 
by a vast circle of his admtrNS and friends. By his habits and 
temperament, by his love of sport and of outdoor life the Mahamja 
oame nover to the type of the English nobleman than the ptetur 
esque traditional representative of the Indian aristocmey whom 
the English Public School and the Chiefs Col'eges are ininroving 
out of existence. Apart from his uniipie position in the sporting 
world, the Maharaja’s social gifts and frank, genial fellowship had 
him quite a favmnite in European society. We offer 
our sincere condolences to the bereaved family, and particularly 
to the Mahaiani, the accomplished and cbarming daughter of the 
IBM Kr«h«*» Chunder Sen, to whom the Maharaja osrod not a little 
ul bis social popoUrity and success. The Mahar-ajah had m his 
youth fj Hwi under the spell ol the great Brabmo leader, and had 
ever sinco remained a lealous devotee ol the Reformed ” Unilanan ” 
Church of India. His respect for the memory of his spintual niastei 
and fklbei-iD-law amounted to veneration 

Hosv heartily s»e wish the •’Conspiracy Cases’ and the like tc 
* ceaae from troubling, if for no other reason 
*‘Uim|HdaUc than that the temper of the Amrila B/iini 

- JFhtriia may be at resl Even wh™ they are 

settled—though we are not ruie.any such 
consummation is possible in the unsettling atmosphere of Bengal 
—Uwy l«ve a legacy of prolific discussion behind, which serves 
ta a perpetual iniunt to over-strung editorial sensibilities. •’ Tne 
IMccaCcDspimcyCase’’ waa settled pretty long ago to the evident 
lebef of the Judge, and. we hope, ofthepubhe. But how could 
one get over the fact that the assessors had thought fit, rightly 
or to differ from the Judge? It was at least loo much 

fbt the which hu ever ance felt the heavy load of respon- 

elbiKty wfgfcfo e heavily on its conscience. " 'fhe Dacca Correspon¬ 
ds ” of the TBwa* faaa only recently caused the indignation of pur 
eontempoiaiy to rise to the point of fever heat. He bad made certain 
ol]M«aikmi which Idfect adversely on the capacity of the Indian 
^•msibsa to fetm t«utin>»di»nt opinions in reptd to the ^merits of 
a <!p*f We have not ^ slightest sympathy with such observations 
sjpdreMrf theiw an neachievoua and puerile. None the less we see 
tag jusdflcition fiirpi4)en Ifte the/ 4 rfhfei t^ 4 ssnme the pose 

of hhtHilt ^ ^ ^ 

the turpitude of the Ww*. Ul them r^r dispassionately 


recall their own attitudes in similar situationa Mr, Justice Fletcher 
is e^vevy “learned, sound snd upright” Judge because his 
j udgmmit in the recent ''Midnapiir Case” happens to coincide 
with the wishes of certain newspapenj and the Sessions Judge 
at Dacca, who sentenced sevemi conspirators to varying terms 
of imprisonment and happened to differ from the assessors, has 
not been left a mg of judicial reputation to boast of. Is this 
the type of honest crticism one is told to expect from the 
orgsns of “ Indian ” opinion ? Is this the Haunted love of justice 
and Eurplay that is alleged to underlie that criticism ? Is it even 
“ reputable journalism ” ? One wonders what would the 
have said if Mr. Justice Fletcher had tried the "Midnapur Cose” 
with the help of a jury composed of Englishmen, end if that 
jury had differed from the verdict of the Judge. We are afmd 
even the “ Dacca Correspondent ” of the Jinus would then bavt^ 
had much tu learn in the practice of the subtle arts which thrive 
best in an atmosphere of inuendo and insinuation. The comments 
of the Patnka and the Bengalee on the judgement oflfae sessiona 
Judge furnish a very instructive reading. It is too lengthy, says the 
I^tbika, which bos suddenly developed a welcome sense of proportion, 
■ithniigh the heavy output of volubitily at Faridpur has already 
made short work of the virtue. The Midnapur Judgement could no^ 
of course, be long because it was “exhaustive and elaboraie.” The 
defence theory in the Dacca Case, Hut the escapades of the young 
race of stalwart her,)eswhom the “Samitis” were rearing^ were 
mainly the result of the Moslem aggression, ha.s been utterly discredited 
by the Judge. Bu’. bow can it be tamely accepted by the organs ■ 
of 'public opinion,” which glory in measuring “justic” and I 
’’ ordi t ” and *' progress ” in terms of “ Nationalist" idiosyncrades, I 

SiNCK the close of ibc Russo-Japanese war the history of the inter- I 
nal aSairs of Russia has been one^ong m 
M. Stolypm. strugale between the Automacy and the a 

Revolutionary forces, tempered, no doubt, with S 
assassinahon. The ferocious political doctrines, peculiarly Russian i 
in ongin ; the huge agrarion discontent; the travail and sufferings of » 
a luckless war, all these combined to produce an outburst of revolu- ft 

nonary activities Mat threatened to plunge the country into a welter 
of canrage and uiiullerable chaos. Autocracy fought tooth and 1 
noil, and employed as its instruments men like M. De Plehve,— B 
a gaunt figure of Reaction that would be unthinkable in anf other 1 
country but Russia. Thanks to the vostness and bulk of the Empire B 
and the cor.sequenl dispersal of the energies of revolutionary forces || 
the Autocracy seems to have emerged triumphant with oniji a stilted || 
concession to the popular discontent in the shape of the Duma, j, 
'Fhe spirit of anarchy, though not conquered, has been driven | 
underground, stringent police measures have broken the orgiftiised |i 
Kign of tenor and rhe dead weight of despotism has been quietly ij 
settling again over the life and institutions of the country. Occa- i 
siinal political murders remind us that the revolutionary has neither 8 
been completey subdued nor pacified, and now amidst circnm- g 
stances-ot peculiar sadness and pathos, he has claimed M. Slolypin, 3 
the Russian Premier, as his victim, llie assassin has been in the S 
service of the Secret Police, and was particularly to]d*off to guard ff 
the premier at the lime when he committed the heinous deed. | 
This confirms the oft-repeated and persistent rumour in well-inibrm- 1 
ed ciroles that the Russian Pohcc is honeycombed wiA the S 
emissaries of the terrorist. Be this as it may, the one sfrong man ft 
whom Russia had produced after years of lingering crisis to guide her || 
has paid the price of his strong and orderly administration 
by his life. He was undoubtedly a strong i^ministrator, and 
being naturally a conservative, he wonted to • move slowly and 
firmly ahead. Neither the reactionaries nor the revolutionaries 
liked him, but he held firm by bis ideals and was a loyal 
and trusted servan\ of the Czar. Without him the huge 
admimstrative machinery of the Empire will not he found to work 
as smoothly as when he was at the helm of affairs and one may 
quite conceivably expect the recrudesceif e of terrorism and lawless 
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poUcical Md social crioief. One almyi feeU about tbe powen-diAt^be 
m Kiuaia M sitting oo a safety valve. Tbe elements of disturoance 
and oikofd in the body politic are too various and incalculablep 
and yeOrs of patient toil will be necessary before they are hamefised 
to progressive and peaceful ends. 


If jouHNATjSM, even in its bumbler sphere of hond lo-mouth ex¬ 
istence, were entirely an art of make-believe, 
Ideak some of our cont&iporaries like the Pdnjahtt 

and Bogeys, of T^hore would venly be its past masters. 

m Somehow or othir they have come to imagine 

that the course of history in the making would be perilously erratic 
and impossible if they do not add lo ic some iine-spun chapters of 
thgir own. The success of the Moslem University scheme was coo big 
‘for them to have swallowed without protest. Even if the scheme 
could not be strangled at its birth, there was no reason why it should 
not be pelti^ with mud. Fortified with this pious resolution, the lusty 
penmen of the " Nationalist ” press have ever since been dipping their 
pens in gall The methods of the “ make-believe " artist succeed best 
in shadow-land; and there is hardly any wonder if certain editorial 
Mncluins have of late been haunted by bogeys of monstrous variety 
and shapes. And, ai if the bogey of “ Fan-Islamism " was not 
enough for the editorial nerves, El Azbar must needs raise another to 
swell the troop of the mischievous imps ranged against the Punjahu 
in a conspiracy of terror. The religion of Islam is evidently getting on 
the nerves of our very progressive contemporary of I.ahore. We can 
only hope it is not some horrific reminiscence from the past career of 
our contemporary through varying cycles of life, which ihe law 
of Katrna has ordained for every sentient thing The University of 
Aligarh will impart "exclusive religious education," whif h will "give 
help to Pan-lslamism." These are OLhievements m journalistic 
vergfity quite worthy of the "Nationalist" organ in the Punjab 
Alter this we can quite understand the "spiritual greatness, renuncia¬ 
tion and humanity " of the religion that moves the Panjabie and 
makes it flow with the milk of loving kindness for humankind. 
If its " non-matcrialistic " columns are some limes rent with cnes 
of apguish at the loss of earthly power and pelf, wc can quite 
foigiye the aberrations, for " the fighting religion " of Islam must have 
hopelessly vulgarised its " spiricuail Ideals.*' ** Islam surred people to 
fight and build empires. Hinduism never did that and can never do 
that if^ future." The cynic may smile at this conieasion of Taith 
and be reminded of tbe white-robed Hir'ialayar., and the mighty 
disdaining ^things of tbe very earth earthy sealed 
the heights of the Inane The iireverent may begin to prate about 
the vanity of human wislios, and bring into the wltnc^s-box the 
race of physical giants reared by '* Samitis *' or the hopelessly 
material things like bombs and pistols. The Mussalmans "refuse 
to cooperate with the Hindus, who gave them an asylum ni the 
land. Their gratitude to ihc Hindus is not expressed." The At)'an 
conquerors of Bharat had expressed theii gratitude to the abori¬ 
ginal tribes by tneorpuratmg them in their social systein as-- 
Sudras; but the Musaalman had offered scmelbing more in inurn 
for the " asylum ". a malerial civilisation, a social eriuality, and 
a code of Hft. He finds himsflf the poorer to-day for that offer. 
Some of hk richest, manliert and simplest qualities have found their 
grave in India or have been burnt as oflferings st her shdne. " But 
we nrast welcome the desire of Our Moslem fnetidx to educate 
their uommiinit}’ on modem liberal non-sectarian lines," comes the 
inevitable tag. Odrenlyhopo Is tfiat the "lilwral non-scctanan 
lines*’ will be truly Kberal, and broad and not the narrow 
grooves of prejitdico and pen’erstly along which a section cS* the 
Hindu joumalisafluia been tnujicd to mov^' 

In a phevious Issue we had occasion to express our surprise at the 
' apparent {Ddifferenoe of the Moslem public 
WelcooH RespcMC. of Sbafajahanpur towards the communal call 
help to the Moslem UniYersity, and we 
had boped that a place se rich bl imditioDS of beneficent service in 
' \ 
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the lihijBe of edocmioii vouMapeedify viiidinto public spirit pid 
good^name. We m ipidtoleanthatPiirappadtMhNm 
A depulitioD beaded by the Hon. Saji of Uahniiidehad visiied 
Shahjahanpur on the i6th instant, which was aecoedod trepmdoua 
ovation. About three thousand Musaalmans were present al the 
railway station to welcome the distingoished visitors. A prooesaion 
was formed, and the route along which it moved was crowded with 
enthusistic spectators on either side. A meeting was held in the 
Juma Mosjid the next day, and Rs. 13,000 were subscribed, out of 
which Rs. 6,000 were realised in cash. We congratulate the 
Moslem public of Shahjahanpur on the splendid response th^ 
have made to the mission of the deputation, and it is our 
earnest hope that the promises will be speedily realised. The 
time at the disposal of the University Fund Committee is very 
short; and if the scheme is to become an acoompUshed &ct 
before the visit of H, M. the King-Emperor to India, it is 
absolutely necessary that every promise should be converted into 
cash, and the required minimum for the creation of the University 
be collected before tbe end of this month. 


Mr. Valkntinf Chiroi. in his book on " Induui Unrest^' has 
nowhere shown more masterly grasp of the 
Gonpati Festival. situation than in his analysis of the elements 
that went to make the propaganda of Mr. Tilak 
so dangerous and formidable. In order to invest his anti-British 
teachings with religious sanctions, Mr. Tilak sought to place them 
under the patronage of the most popular deity in India, Ganeah 
the god of learning. It was he who first orgamsed Ganpati 
festivals f>., popular demnnstrations in honour of Ganeah, in 
order to find for his political activities the lever of religion. 
For a time the festivals became very popular in the vicinity 
of Poona, and were celebrated with immense show of zeal. After 
the deportation of Mr. Tilak the celebrations have found a new centre 
in Nagpur—another home of Mahratta power Mid of Mr Khapardc,. 
the lieutenant of Mr. Tilak. This year, as usual, ihe celebrations were 
held al Nagpur and the portrait of Mr. Tilak and the motto " Bande 
Mataram *' were hung up in conspicuous places in the hall of meeting 
But when in full swing, the festival was stopped by the order of the 
District Magistrate Among other reasons set forth in the onler 
prohibiting the celebrations we find the followingMr. 
Tilak lias been convicted of grave offences which arc a 
menace to the tranquillity of the country, and the exhibition 
of tlie man*s portrait in a public place can only have the one 
significance, that persons seeing that portrait are invited to admire 
and follow that {icrson's example in the predominant atts of his 
lifp" These lines not only sum up the reason which amply 
justified the Magistral e to .stop the festival, but throw a signiflouit 
light on some of the new phases of recent political deve}o[mients in 
this country. Religion is admittedly a tremendona power m 
India, and its association with politics is freughl with 
lierils. The Amntn Bazar Patrika has indulged in its nioal 
witless witticisms and ponderous crudities at the expense of fhe 
District Magistrate, who saw "a veritable spectre in an innooem 
picture.*' But what un earth was that " innocent picture *' doing 
in a place of religious worship ? Whatever glory his devotees find 
in Mr. Tilak is mainly political, and surely no tyro could miMake 
the purpose of the exhibition, in a Ganpati festival, of that "uuioceat 
picture ** of his. Or was it because Mr. Tilak has alraady fooiitf 
a place in the Hindu Pantheon ? As to that " innocent" motto 
" Bande Mataraiii"—4 creation of hate and discord, and now the 
war-cry of an aggressive SwaraJ^Pone 09 uM the pmpose 

of its presence either. The^lact seems to be that purdy leligbue 
reremmiies are being daily exploited to sem diitmei poliluaf 
ends. If the thing is suffered to grow*' unchecked«>^b^ tbe 
Government and the people would one reap a dttall&aiplie 
magnitude oT which vould be incalculable. Wei^^ ijmpalbM 
with the PkHfiksfs appeal for toleik^on 
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ylnU HkO'Hi* &GeellHicy to make it comprehenrife. And %hile 
nalMg ran that no truly religiona ceremony ia unnecesaarly inters 
fisred with, fae will also try to lave religion from the intAerant 
‘dbniinaBoe of politics. 


' Verse. 


Hunoroui' 

Ouditiea. 


It was a frolicsome fairy that coaxed the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
into the belief that the sense of humour was 
among its gifta Even the worst enemies of 
the paper will have the decency to admit that 
niir “humorous” contemporary has been the victim of a cruel 
jest, when even its most harmless desire to be “ witty ” has been 
turned by the vengeful Muse to read^like a satire on its efforts. 
But while there is certainly a note of pathos in being regularly 
forced m spite of oneself to perpetrate crudities, the thing ceases 
to be harmless when the downright prosaic facts of mundane life 
begin to frisk and frolic and furnish sport for the gods. The 
Paitika^s recent attentions towards the London Branch of the 
Moslem l^gue are another study in the Grotesque, and afford an 
edifying reading. It protests against the Ijeague's "meddling with 
matters affecting the vital interests of Hindus and Mussaltnans in 
British India in a way calculated to harm the interests of these 
two great Indian ccTimunities.” So then, the law has been laid, 
and the League summarily told to mind its hustness. Perhaps 
the founders of the League had, in a thoughtless moment, set out on 
their "meddling” career as representatives of the Moslem community 
tn India, without first getting " the Organ of Indian opinion ” to 
recognise their claim and title to that position. Their demand for 
a separate High Court at Dacca was apiece of " meddling with ” 

“ vested interests ” which could not be lightly ignored , and as a 
consequence of their conduct they have been disowned and 
denounced in the heanng of the world. What have they " got to do 
with a question which concerns the Hindus and Mussalmans of 
United Bengal ? Did any of them commission Mr Amir AL and 
his followers to demand a separate High Court for the new Province ? 
I'rue, Nawab Solimulla and a fnv other helpless nr interested 
MttssulmtMis are in favour of the change , hut surely they do not 
constitute the educated and independent section of the Hindu and 
Musmlman community of Eastern Bengal.” It is indeed a psrnnent 
question—What has the Moslem League got to do with a matter which 
concerns pro-einioauly the Mussalmona who form the large majority 
of the people of the new Province ? Surely “ Mr Amir Ali and his 
followers” cannot say that they were “commissioned” as the 
Piin'lta finds itself done in its various ^les. sometimes as apologist 
of "Samitis” and “Ganpati Festivals,” and now as “Sanitary 
Commissioner ” of ancient Bengal. “ Salimnlla and a few 

ufker helpless or tniete^Ud Mnssalmans** of course do not con¬ 
stitute “tht educated community” of Bengal, if the President of 
the Midnapur Confcicncc is to be believed \ and surely, it was an 
act of sapcrerogaiion on the part of the Ptirika to press that 
fact home to the Moslem League. That body already knows it. 
asalaothe metllbds of fepT^«»jitation which have received Iher « 
auiction from the existence of that tart. What concerns us 
at the present time, and much more the Government of Indio, *s 
the threat of another “ agitation in the country, something like 
what the partidou of Bengal gave rise to,” do not liinow what 
the Govemmeiil will liave to do lo avert this dire calamity. Bui 
the London Moslem League will certainly find its occupation gone 
a^ jregptrdfl its demand for*a High Court at Dacca, for if the ogita- 
tkm ” is to bo as terrible os it is threatened lo be, the recnide- 
of teiroTism and aniirchical crime, which are the inevitable 
alteimatfa of such " agilations,” will necessiuie the establishment 
of a hig^ and independent tribunal at Dacca as a measure of 
Mminiatative niecesiiity. 

GHAUB’S GRAVE FUND 
A Mite from Barabanki 5 

Md. Nazirul Islam, Gbaziabad 
Abdur Rahim tkiksh Elahi of Delhi and 
* Calcutta 

Md. Naqi Kliat^ Gorakhpur 

Amount received dering the fortnight 
Amount previously Acknowledged 

Tql^d Rs. 463 


Rs. 


50 

3 

60 
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Uncertain Harmonies. 

Tiirrk is a charm that silence wields 
In sylvan solitudes, 

Where twilight dwells enthroned in leafy bowers, 

And blossoms drop like dew in golden showers, 

A music that preludes 

Sweet songs, perchance rehearsed in fair Elysian fields. 

By far off sweeps of yonder stream 
And|reaches verdurous, 

Where trees foregather round a pool em brayed. 

While at their feet is oft a breese delayed 
For frolics venturous, 

In the cool depth below where shadows lie and dretsi. 

Or m some Himalayan grove 
Of redolent deodar. 

And gnarled oak and rhododendron red, * 

With tawny moss and fern well garmented, 

While marshalled not afar 

Watch veteran peaks of snow that seem to live and move. 
And on the velvet, oiled b^^neath 
By many an autumn’s spoil, 

Empurpled shadows glancing to and fro, 

Hold m the glinting sun a fairy show, 

Wherein a living coil 

Of teaming gems is disentangled on the heath 
Here liaply once a Rishi dwelt 
Favoured of mighty Biahm. 

Close comrade long of rock and snow and itorm, 

Familiar friend of every forest fotm, 

In contemplation calm 

Of God's pervading sense m all he saw or felt. ^ 

And haply many an autumn night 
Ere winter storms began, 

Behind yon copije hf watched the eastern skies, 

And darkling saw the lambent planet rise. 

Beheld her fingers wan 

Transfuse a dismal world with circumambient light 
Or where in fomt remembrance of 
A half-forgotten dream. 

With borrowed blooms and skill of light and shade, 

Man lias, perchance, a feigned Eden made * 

By bome still lake or stream, 

Where spimg may dwell a passing day and waste his love. 
Here in such spots of God's fair earth ^ 

Away from jamng strife. 

Some favoured soul, though prisoned, still may hear 
Fain, far off echoes of another sphere, ^ 

Where spirits sing of life, 
fnrormed with love divine of pure celestial birth 
As erst rhe Broad-browed Grecian knew, 

Or he that heard the stars 
Sing like on angel, in their orbits dim 
“Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim;” 

Or the blind hard of Mars; • 

Or Nature’s pontiff-priest who wore the laurelled brow. 
These heard it—these and other seers 

And singers of all time, « 

And steeped their souls in harmony divine, • 

And drinking deep oh that ethereal wine, * 

Broke forth|in strains sublime 
Of prayer or praise or love to bless unending years. 

It hath uncertain harmonies f 

Tuned to the Ustner's mood; * 

Now sad 08 is the sigh of dying wave, 

And now with Joy’s omnipotence to save ^ 
Despairing souls that brood 
In darkening hours of life o’er Fate’s funeral saas. 

^ • Was 
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Penia. 




With Ibe ddett and execution of Sardv Arehad and the 
dighi of the Ei^'Shib to the faitneisefl of the Northern Frontier, the 
giafo nyolutkmarj criiii in Penia ii for the time being at an 
endi Information received about the aatnal condition of aflaira 
haa been veiy meagre and intermittent since the eou^ dg main 
of Eohamiaad Ali came to be launched, Ad it is as yet impossible to 
calculate with any degree of exactitude the strength and character of 
the menace that the Constitutional Government has had to meet 
Till ampler details are available we cannot say what impreasion the 
Wshah has left in the country in his futile bid for the throne, how 
rkr, if at all, the present Government has suAcred in prestige, or 
whether tfaw popular opinion has rallied with greater enthusiasm 
than ever to the defence of the constitution and popular liberties. 
It ia, however, noteworthy that as long as the crisis has Ireen in 
^lialetioe^ die peovinces have been comparatively free from unrest, 
and it goes ftir to prove that the Government has handled the 
situation firmly and has also succeeded in establishing a fairly strong 
and orderly administration in the country. With a weak executive 


that ^guDi and amnuiiiitkm entered into Pcnia &beUed hf mimfcl 
watersb must force England to consider how fiu* she cfia tdf far 
boneJl and fair dealing on a Power wlildl is la unecnpdlauihi ke 
diphMDacy as it is paltry and mean in the chi Asa of Sts »n fPimgBtfc,| 
ptfblsSil&ki^^ thfiroi^9Se"'KSfa^ ^pm^t whicb^^ 
f is the result of the Poitdam meeting of about nine moiitha igq^ j 

shows clearly the spirit that inspires Russia in her felations w^ I 

- ^ - 
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Thu Agreement, in its intemalioiial implications, is a of 
‘ calculated aiidadt^^ is jMr^QjWt with -reaching issue^H ill fiJUii—.. 

iSbe Sine nSS^ ago, and 

had railed a storm of indignation and cnridsm in the European Press, 
notably in Fans, Constantinople, and fiondon. But the puUiGatiua 
of the official text has been received in significant silence eicqidn^ 
of course, a solitary protest from Turkey. In its outlines the 
Agreement secures the recognition of Germany to the 
sphere of influence in Persia and her definite pledge not to seek 
railway, telegraph or navigation concessions within it There is a 
stipulation for the *' open door " to trade in goods. Russia agrees 
not to obstruct the finandug of the Baghdad Railway, while bind ing 
herself to build within a specified period a line from Khanikin, qn the 
Turkish frontier, to link it with Teheran. If Russia fails to do that 


within the time-limit prescribed, Germany will be fngg^ acquire 

•at the centre, the return of the Kx-Shah would have been a signal 

for ammanl IftHrluMnMui anAFrhirfti c-Kam ■»«! tkiiM I correspondent of the T^mps declares on 

the Agreement is supplemented by a 


for geneml lawlessness and anarchical chaos, and more than one 
Titral claimants would have fought for supremacy in the land. The 
mam of the people have remained faithful to the new Hgime, Only 
the Turkomans of the North, who were never fond of the Constitu- 
tioDd Government, Joined the Shah in his Adventure as soldiers of 
fortune. 

By the terms of the Protocol of 1909 Muhammail Ali has' 
lost ^ claim lothe aHowance, and he will have to look elsewhere* 
for fiinda. His escapade, besides involving considerable loss of! 
life and property, has caused a heavy drain on the Govemment ^ 
exchequer, which was never in a very flourishing condition. It will 
add not a little to theoiudeties of the Ministry, which has been scraping 
together every available penny for carrying out a scheme of adminis¬ 
trative lefonn in the country. The re-organisition of the Finance 
baa been completed the American Treasurer-General, Mr Shuster, 

while Major Stokes of the British Embassy was appointed to 
organise the Treasury (Gendarmerie. Nothing could illustrate 
more eloquently the earnest desire of the Persian Govemment 10 
briof about peace and order and adroiniatiative efficirmey than the 
appointment of foreign experts to posts of htgli responsibility in ih^ 
State. 


I 


/ 


it M euedy a refbtinedi united uulorderly Penia that the 
Northeni Colonuf dMe not want; and on a flimiy pretext that the 
preMDce of an Engiiihinan within the Kumuii nme of influence is 
an infringement of the Anglo-Ruuian Agieement, the ap^wintment 
of Ifajor Stokes has been calJed mto question. Kurland hae 
tamelf acquiesced in the Russian protest and the matter is now 
dragging its *eary length of ru^gotiatioDs and will continue to,|r' 
dreg on tilUthe will of Rusia is made to [mvail. ?:vt<u the 
appoimmem ot e» Adseriesn Treasurer-General has been objected to 
1 by almost etery Enropenn Power having diplomatir ivladons with 
Persim This is bow a people, sore pressed dicumsiance and ^ 
strug^ingdbr l^ght and frMMtoia, me bein, helped in their hour of 
need by the tfberty-liiving oationf^ Slinipc. It seems as if they \ 
have all entered into an unholy altianec to render the ^ ^ 

Per sian end eavotiii as weaiy and iritiome aa possi ble! fl£ . ei<r.| iT" 
'by 'o^woKI' dr*^]^y~a 3 *^caungen^t'^^ hesr^ 
of glace in die Persitii peqple and wni their everla^g gmtitude^^ 
But her lernghi policy with nmtysis under 

jb^ Musenvim speU. ^.•^niAr Ardudfr 
'T£^-Sliib iiiil'dlieiaaM the dances of his,iwtiun to Persia with 
the Rusdan AmhumBor in Vienna, hai^ in spile of the oflkial 
d i id fr asiabliahad Ri n ii myn oi iq Jidty in the cMf. And the fsd 


The Vienna 
on Russian authority that 
secret treaty which, among 
other things, binds either Power to abstain from joining any coalition 
directed against the other. 

Whether some such secret stipulation exists or not, lI requires 
hardly any extraordinary powers of divination to infer that the 
Agreement, even in its ostensible form, is an instrument of repudia¬ 
tion lod may conceivably become one of aggression. It quietly 
ignores the right of Persia to have a sty in the construdlion of a 
line that is to traverse her temtory, while " a Turkish railway has 
fanned the subject of agreement without reference to the Porte.’* 

This IS quite in keeping with the highest traditions of the Slav and 
the Teuton working in conceit for the peace and hormuuy of 
; To Russia the Agreement provides a sehemo 

, of insurance for her designs in the Middle East. For (Germany 
I it brings a welcome relief from the incubus of isdatioa, which 
' had begun to weigh with some eflects on her nerves ever since 
'the force ol the Triple EnttnU had been felt in EurofiBan 
^diplomacy. The Agreement is a thin end of the | 

aguprt the J This impressiba^'fir enormously 

strengthened by theuftflr iMfSnce of comment even in the Parisian 
jOnniois, which cannot afford to be sharps angry^ and resentful^ 
when the delicate and ominous questions about Morocco ore 
still in a critical stage of discussion. It would be futile to indulge 
m unconcealed chagrin after the event, more especially when 
even a slight alienation of Russian feeing would perceptibly 
influence the weightjuid Jralance of. Ecexic^ 

JMIjiroccan tuasl& \ The letim of the Agreement is fauitlessly correti^ 
in ragarif to Aeot Britoia But between correct attitude and | 
uodrideiate friendship there may be a world nf meaning and f 

inconvenient implicaticiiu. The has accurately gauged ^ 

the situation as disclosed by the Agreement, when it says; 


She (Rttsbu) hu marked very dearly Uie limito of her undentaDdiilg with lu. 
She Iwa made her own torms with Germany, not indeed igunsk an, bnfc ; 
with an entire ifiuegard of ov inteicsts. If we woe loM omselvea \ 
Involved in diflicolties with Geraiany fai qacitoi Rletnfg diher to / 

\ cAi Fenuiii iiiheitti of to Die nesUel where ft fiinflea dir Gulf, i 

\ or to die Tuikiah pfovineea which Uwdi fh Remidmight plead Ihu^ 

\ timkg ea a leaacm (or olnerviqg neetmllty nd rdhiihg to 

^ diplamaUc smiiuocc.The a>ndMiiu B *of thm German Treaty [ 

mnreaon^toreiiiiiideBdialRamii, iaqilm ^ gained 

in I«a,faimoBrtlmidhy ^ 

i»ii*amwherawehaRwiuliBt«fedjat^^ ‘ 

i woueniil^. 


to her* Ou folly w m Wpom iM 
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' The Anglo-RuBsiaii Convention may not yci he a dead lijtler. 

It has oerteinly ceased to be an Tn<;tn]nieni of ^ood will and 
0uitttal assistance in respect of the purposes for which in was 
foiged. The Ethiopian cannot change his skin, nor could it be 
believed that Russia in a state of teinporary collapse after a disastrous 
war would not resiime her traditional policy of iielf-seekmg and 
bluff as soon as she recovered sufficieiU strength Her diplomats 
were astute enough to secure the a'cogmiion of (jreat lintain for 
their designs in the Middle East. and now that they have absolute 
freedom of action in Northern Persia, they have insuied Ihcir pusllion 
further by a definite understanding^ with Ocrinany. 

- would nofsayThe ^riiriJi' dTplomacy jjas been^utteVTy^flouted, but 
^ it is rather painful to hav'e to admit that the prestige and 
• diplomatic resources of liberal England should have gone to 
suptx>rt the aggressive designs ol a Toner driven by eanh-hunger 
jmd sordid lust for dominion to acts nf luthless aggrandisement, and 
ever ready to crush the nations hlruggling to be free 

For the security of her great and prcdoniindiil interests in tlu 
East It ought to be die highest object of the statesmen c'f (ircai 
■ Britain to secure the periiianenct* of Persia as :i strong and inde 
" |?endeni Power Her disappearance would rehabilitate ihe Kiissian 
menace, w'hile new factors of incalculable danger and iiiagnilude wiW 
suddenly emerge on scene. It is unfoitunatel> liuc that Pci sum 
affairs are a.s yet in a state of ^iisfiended aniiiiclion Her 
people are distracted and lorn 'I'hc elements of a stable and 
constitut-nnal Government are still struggling for balamc and 
adjustiuent. But no one can deny the spirit of cirne.'tness and 
honest desire for progress that inspires the efforts of the people 
Non-intenention is the one thing iiLcdful for them lo evolve order 
out of chans. They are a fine and gifted race They Itave succy i d 
ed 10 a legacy of a bankrupt administration aggravated by centuries 
of musYule and despotism. But .they arc in earnest, and have been 
moved to go through the furnace of .evolutionary tnaU and tribu 
latioiia thsa they may one day find life and salvation Their dcstrur- 
tioii, >Ki eagerly desired by Russia, would not only henn art of ruthless 
apoiiatioii, but a loss to humanity To save them and help them 
to stand on then own legs would be an act ol chivalry and gen 
erosily worthy of the noblest traditions of the British race. 

■s. 

Portents of the Age. 

Mr. H. G Weu s, 111 his romance- ofn’c iVar in thr* An ' 
hid with his mimitablr power of 5iu,gestive phrase, sketched the 
pviloos <<mdilioii of modem ind’istrial organismion as regards 
stability, and shown how imminently it was liable tr- collapse and 
plunge the eulirc world m charts He traced al' the evils o! die 
pfestjnt system to the economic indepeiidf^ncc ui die irdividiial 
with absolute treedom ns ui the choice of in pursuit-*1 

wealth. The only limit on tb** egntisMc play of his en'jrgies ihc 
doubtful operalio^ of tlje exiuling laws that were tht*irA.r|vcs the 
product' of the Latsu^p fatte doctrine which had < uniQ to govern 
thtf relations of the individual with the b’iile “E./eiy man foi 
himself and devil tak*^ the hindmt*:.i ” I'he result of this 
‘‘lawlessness’* was that a powerful, disciplined and niganiscd 
faid into existenr^i which dominated the entire* nn^e of 

human wants> and controlled huge fliinies of workmen wlivim it 
employed for the economic sarisfadion of ihoic wants rhis 
Slate pf things could not but lead to a ‘•liarp cleavage of motive 
and interesi between the class that tonimanddd the materials of pio- 
d^on and the enormous rruletar’al ” that worked and hammered 
and sweated to get the materials iiitu shape The enure iKjweib 
of ftociety, its resources, iu thought and literature were skilfully 
begf to the usesof the Multi-Millionaire who piled riches after 
riefaea and went •on perfecting his organisation w-ich |oinething 
like the stngle^tniDdej devotion of the artist, while as a necessary 
accident of the evolution of the irresponsible Rich, a huge mass 
of humanity grew up in hate, filth and darknegs^/aad toiled and 
faangeifd at the socj^l hue, The economic chaipetition within 


individual suites had developed into international rivaliies which 
led the growth of Bloated annaments. The whole world of 
finance came to l)e controlled by powerful syndicates of highly 
specialiaed financiers, and the iiioney-ourkcts of the world bogen 
to swim on sham “ credittempered by gambling and speculation. 
The enure industrial organisation was seething with discontent 
and bank failures, strikes, “ scores ” and “ booms ” Indicated with 
unmistakable prophesy that the end of such cumberous, crushing 
and wasteful unreiduy could not be far distant. And it came 
with dianiatic suddenness when an international war broke 
out 1*1 obedience to the intolerable economic pressure. The 
entire fobric of society, with its interdependent industrial systems 
and social organisations, fell a|)art. Every vestige of its power 
and glor), of its arts and .achievements and civilisation was swept 
away, leaving not a rack behind Humanity was left to build agtfin 
on the disolation and rmns of its |)nst endeavours. 

llie deep-seated fernieiU and industrial insecurity which have 
now broken out in strange furmb in the industrial edhtres of the 
world, bring back the terrible glimpses of Mr. Wells’ not wholly 
fanciful ’’Dip in Futurity,” England has scarcely yet emerged from 
the ihioes of labour war, Frannj and Austria are grappling w'itli 
'dear food ” nots , Spain is hovrrmg on the brink of a revolution 
which a determined committee of anarchists is engineering 
through strikes and incendiarism on a vast scale Ireland, too, 
has gone m for a railway Strike Industrial Europe is passing 
through a labour crisis and pionounccd dangers of class war. 
Tlic I’olitical atmosphere is charged with clertriaty. European 
diplomac y is undergoing a strain at this juncture which may at any 
'.nonient prove too much for even its highly tnuned defbiess to bear 
rolUical murders are ramiuint in places; and as a consequence strange 
numbness and obscurity hang about die powers that shape the 
whispers of the thrones 

It would be suprem«i sliallowness on the part of those^who 
pretend to study human alfaiis to iiscribe the industrial and political 
unrest of the world to the perversity and arrogance of laboui 
democracy nr the ravings ol political visionaries. The Unrest is 
lundamcntal and draws its forces from the inherent defects and 
discords of the economic organisation of the world. The lactocy 
.ystem, the development of labour saving machinery, the gToifping of 
working masses m industrial centres, the consequent exploitation 
III labour, the growth dominant capitalist class with power to 
enforce its own terms, the gradual centralisation of the financial 
and industrial resources of the world in the hands of that 
class the birth of new social wants Aid desires, the lack of 
■ ipportunuy to satisfy them, the squalor, the waste, the misery 
v.hidi iinrcslru;h.-d individual enterprise has brought in its 
Tram, the insiinciive yearning for belter things and the mo ving 
rip^Msal the formuKc that cmtiody that veamuig, are sonic 
of the caii'ics i^'hicii he at the heart of the economic unrest. 

'Ihc prcoicm ui us manifold aspect is enormously acute, and 
' wi!) rcquri‘ years of iiatienc study and foresight to find out a way 
to a safe and .sure uorizon Unfortunately the question is hot with 
parLi/ari cries and passions, and offers untold dillicultie*^ to a Sd 
[lasbionate aoaiys's But we are sure, modem statesiianship has 
not grown lutcrly deJunct, and the enormous amount of modern 
literature, that is chiefly concerned with social and ecocomir 
problunis, gives one reason to believe that the task, though J}eav7, 
Is iK/t lie>ond iJie intellectual gmsp of the age. Alreadji signs are 
inulnplying, tsLiecuilly m England, ..s to the increasing amount of 
attention tnat is being paid by modem states to social questions. 
Libetalism which started on its c.aioer m English History as the glori¬ 
fied creed of iiidividualism has gradually undeigoni a change. It was 
a system of criticism and reTiud].itiofi6iaQaj)y dajs. jNovv it stands 
forth as a convinced and jealous clialhpiun of socialistic legislation. 
Mr, Hobhouse’s rccen^ study on TJberid||p>”—a profoundly interest¬ 
ing and closely-reasoned Volume—clearly wB^cfrlb the distance that 
this great political erdhd has travelled froni^ say, Mi Gladstone 
to Mr. Lloyd George. Recent Liberal^cgislation has been frankly 
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tucialutic, and as time goes on, the State vill have to deal with the 
evils that the conditions of unhampered comftetitionhave engendered 
in society. It will have to recognise that the individual cannot 
stand alonci that between him and the State there is a reciprocal 
obligation.’' Old party landmarks in British politics are imper¬ 
ceptibly fadjng away. New forces, new social [Mwers, with new, and 
as yet scarcely intelligiblej accents arc struggling for definite 
formulatioa Who knows but that they may be the bearer of a 
message of some new dispensation full of infinite hope and healing 
for the bruised heart of man, 

k 

V 

Short Story. 

I 

The Smartest Woman in the Station. 

Mrs. Rossitkr was not a beauty. She was not even good look' 
ing, if one*studied her face only, but she had a perfect figure, 
extremely good eyes and a way of putting on her clothes that had 
won for her the name of the smartest woman m the station ->no 
matter where she happened to find herself 

It's a well-known fact, clothes work wonders for some women, 
and Mrs Rossiter proved the truth of tliat statement 

It was generally understood that her father was a very wealthy 
man and that she receiv<xi a handsome allowance from him She 
certainly could not have dressed as she did, had they been obliged 
to live an her husband's \m,y. For he was a captain in n line Regi¬ 
ment 

The season was nearing its close ft had been a splendid one 
from most peoi)le's point of view. That section which had been 
seeking amnseiiient—and that section averaged a very fair percentage 
ofthf^ whole—jMronounced it the very best year they had ever known 
The Amateur Dramatic Club had surpassed itself, and their enti:;r 
tainments had gone with a stirring swing 

Evelyn Rossiter was a great acquisition to ibem Her voice 
alone would have been sufficient to draw a good audience, but she 
was also a clever actress, and the two combined won her the leading 
part in every musical piece that was staged, and her frocks did credit 
to the venous (larts she played 

Her siste^in-law, little Ruth Rossiter, was Iiviug with her She 
was alRiost always spoken of as little" Ruth, for Mrs. Ru^siter 
was HO essentially big in every way They were as difTeiciu from 
one another as is the rjver from the sea. l^vclyn could be all 
things to all people as occasion called Tempestous, calm, alluring, 
dangeroujT A clever woman of the world. There were some who 
did not like her at all, and she did not go out of her way to cultivate 
their tk'Tgi but there were very few who did not credit her with 
being an extremely clever woman 

Ruth was a geiUlc, rather retiring, clinging naturi! Everyl)ud> 
s|K)ke iiiceU of her and those who did not like Mrs Kossiter 
fell sorry fur the girl 

at Now, that year there wa*? a young subaltern— Woolcrtoii by 
name-^on sjrk leave, and he »nd Ruth Rossiter had struck up A 
keen friendship 

Mrs. Rossiter did not encourage the aflkir .She wished other 
wise for Kuth^ who was aki eqiliaii and left entirely on her husband’s 
hands pc-**good h*i!Artcd fellow that he wa.s—was vmly ton 
{leased to have his slstoi, but his wife luq} a spark of jealousy in her 
composition and did oot relish the id^a of keeping Ruth indeliiiite- 
]y Neither did she wish her to engage heuwlf to a young fallow 
with no prospccts.g A civih'iQ was wlial su<? secretly desired. 

So Woolcitoii* received no encourageicenr and was rarely 
invited to the house; therefore he had to make the most of the 
Club and ebaqj:^ meetings elsewhere. ^ 

But hill stations wonderful places for continually runniug up 
again^ the peopl^oniawisbes to meet Anefnota day passed but 
they saw one another. 
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lyooleiton’s leave was almost over: and still the all-importtat 
question had not been asked. He was bead over ean in love, but 
he knew Mrs. Rossiter would do everything in her power to oppose 
him, and he did not feel at all confident that his feettiigs were 
reciprocated. So he dallied, forgetful of the warning, '^He who hesi¬ 
tates is lost." 

Ruth was always the same to him. No girl cOuld have been 
nicer; but he had knocked about a fiiir amount one way and another 
and come into contact with a good many of the frivolous sort of 
womenkind The absolute naturalness of Ruth^Uhough it fiuci- 
nated him—was rather difficult to understand from his point of 
view; and day by day he put off asking the question that he 
thought might possibly terminate their friendship until the very 
night before his departure. 

Tliat evening there was a musical comedy given by the Ama¬ 
teurs. Mrs. Rossiter’s name was the mast prominent on the 
programme. She was taking the title rdle, 

Ruth and young Woolcrton were sitting side by side in the 
front row She had to be near the stage, for between each act 
she had to rush out and help Evelyn change for the next, In 
many ways she was a regular little hand-maid to her sister iij-law. 

But even supposing she had remained beside him from 
beginning to end, what man could have proposed surrounded by 
a crowd * and not even a strange crowd, but with dozens of 
people with whom he had been associating for weeks past. 

No ! it was a hopeless situation. 

As the play proceeded and Woolcrton saw his chance of 
speaking growing less and less, he became more and more silent. 
He hated the thought of a >vritten proposal; besides, he argued, 
she might never get his letter With the final chorus' he fdt 
every oppoituniiv had gone and, as the curtain was being lowered, 
Ruth slipped out hr the last time to the green room 

Then it was he took a pencil from his pocket and hastily 
wrote across the lower half of his programme— 

’’ ^Vili yon come to the station to see me off to morrow ? 1 
want to speak to you particularly and will be there half an hour 
before the train starts." 

Then he tore off the top half, returned the pencil and the 
note to his |K)cket, and went out to be in readiness to see Ruth 
into her dandy when the green room supper party should be over 

Amidst much mirth and merriment the party eventually 
emerged, and hemmed quite in the thicke.«t of the crowd were 
Mrs, Kos.siter and Ruth. 

Woolerlon succeeded in calling up Ruth’s dandy for her 
and then slipped the note—as he thought—unnoticed into her 
iiand’ But Evelyn had caughc sight of that little slip of paper 
as il |)asscd from one to the other 

The neM moment the dandies were raised and had started 
ofl on chut curious Imlf-lrol, swinging movement that the dandy- 
wallahs seem tu habitually contract, and Woolerton turned towards 
his own qimrtcr-) to tumble into bed and lie there and wonder if 
Ruth would meet him on the morrow, and if she would say^ 
Ves " tc the question he iniended asking her. 

Ab for Ruth, although she was anxious to know the contenta 
of the note, she could not possibly read it whilst they went 
moving, but when the dandy-wallahs paused near a lamp to 
change ftooi one shoulder to the other she managed to make 
out what was written and then tucked it inside her frock. 

\Vhen they umved at their own door (t was RuCh^ daddy 
which was the first to be pot down, and «fae jump^ out <luio|(iy, 
to make room for Evelyn to comt into the perch: and^ then it 
was that tlic httle slip of paper fell to the gfopod. 

Having had refreshments at the Club they at once tipm into, 
their respective rooms, and Ruth was glad toelosh tbe'Wvand 
knew she was alone with her thoughts and wesdd ha npdWiB(M^ 
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Not uatil fihe jfu about to get into bed did she re&lize, she 
had lost the note. She felt very annoyed mxh herself for not 
pulling it in more securely, but concluded it must have blffn in 
the dandy 

And at that moment Evelyn was congratulating herself 
tliat she had seen it drop, and had been able to secure it and make 
herself acquainted with the contents Her first thought was to 
plan CO fustratc that meeting. She felt she could hardly forbid 
it, therefore it must be done by strategy, 

For some time she sat in contemplation 

The ayah had hnished brushing her hair and had retired 
to where her little charge was peacefully sleeping in his cradle. 

Still Evelyn sat on, with her elbows resting on the dressing 
table and her chin leaning on her hands, staring at her reflexion 
in the mirror^evidently deep in thought Then she arose 
with a smile of tnumph in her eyes, having devised a plan which 
she thought was sure of success. 

And as she bent to kiss her little son—ri^ot quite twelve 
months old—she murmured into his ear — 

Yes, auntie Ruth loves you very dearly, baby boy " 

IJbe usual tiffin hour at the Rossitcr’s was i o'clock, so 
Kuth thought that by hurrying she would reach the station by the 
short cut just about half an hour before the train was due to start 

She was feeling particularly hai)py that morning singing 
snatches of song every now and again to herself. 

Little did she dream that her sistcr-in law was planning to 
keep her away from that appointmenent—4nd planning with a good 
deal of forethought. 

Evelyn did not do things hy halves, and she had laid out a plan 
of action for herself studying it from every standpoint She did 
not mean to be foiled. 

The agah—in consideration lor staying at nighl^had three 
hours off m the middle of the day and went away to her own home, 
the hearer taking charge of the child during her absence. Evelyn 
had given the bearer a note to take to a house the other side of the 
sutlon -so that he should be well out of the way—saying that she 
or the MiSS Sahib would take charge of the liaby until the ayah's 
retuifi. Tiffin done, Ruth was nil eagerness to be oiT, she ran 
into her loom to put ou her hat and pick up her gloves, and was 
parsing through tiic hall when Eveljrn railed out 

" Oh» Rnth, do come and take Boysie for a moment. 

She came back into the room All the happy light lliat had 
been in her eyes dunng tiflin was dying down visibly a.s she said . 

** But I wanted to go out now '* 

To which Eueiyn replied almost crossly “It's not like you to be 
diiMigre4$able Boysir cairt be left alone aud the bearer havS hod 
lo gi; out." 

Then she added in a more appealing tone “Jiuttorafew 
minutes, Ruth." 

Tliat lime she did not give hei time to answer. She har? lef' 
the room before Ruth realued her intention of doing so. 

Evelyn, with her back turned on tlie door she had ju&r passed 
through, was smiling with satisfaction, knowing full well that there 
was no one within call, that the ayah would not return until the 
train was puffing way down the hill, and that Ruth was far too 
conscientioiia and fond of Boysie to leave him alone. 

For some minutes Ruth stood looking despondently at the 
baby pUtyuig happily on the floor, expecting momentanly to seC 
her sister-in-law return. 

4 ut Evelyn's plan was not quite completed her dandy-wallahs 
were waiting for her and it was she who arrived at the statioif shortly 
before the mail started, * 

With a smile she walked up to Woolerton, her hi^d outstretch¬ 
ed to say good-bye. 


He was still Looking with expectancy towards the short cut 
from Rossiter's hous^ and when he saw who was standing before 
him he stammered out — 

“ And your sistcr-m-law Isn't Miss Rossiter with you! ” 

To which the smartest woman in the station unflinchingly 
replied 

She's awfully tired to^lay, so she elected to stay and mind 
the baby." 

W K. G. 
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The East, the West, and Human Progress. 

I. 

E\ KN [leople who have given little thought to a Philosophy of 
History arc attracted hy those large generalisations that promise 
to hnng some consistency and meaning into the strange multi- 
tarious drama unrolling isrlf upon tins planet since the creature 
known to naturalists as ffonn Sapiens iveame a fact of the universe. 
Tliere are few men but in a dim way and at odd moments ore 
curious lo uiulcTsiand something of the vaster forces and currents 
on '\hich they Hnd themselves carried, and all the men of their 
geiiGiation earned, into unknown gulfs of time Behind the indi¬ 
vidual lives which flirkei and /anish, there seem to be greater 
[leriYun.^nl entities engaged in secular conflict—races, types, ideas 
thiough .ill ihi pains and passions of men, working out their 
Lranscendent destinies That is ore of the reasons why such phrases 
as that wliich sets the East against the West or Asia against Eu^pe, 
have such enouhous [xipiiiar appeal They have but tn he uttered, 
and immediately the nudem Engbshman, involved in such proble- 
inatic relations co-da) with ihu peoples of Asia, feels himself the 
repieiientalivc of an eternal principle Yes, he see-i tl all. Behind 
him and all other Englishmen there is a great Something, an abiding 
iharactcr, something which he calls the “West”, behind all that 
uongerios of alien peoples there is another great Soraethisg, the 
“ East ' 'riu se two nave been enacting their mutual rOUs all through 
Mie aces The present situation between ihem is merely a [foment 
in thiiL unending interplay 

'I'he inslincl which makes us desire s\tcli large generalisations, 
key words to bring light and order into the bewildering complexity 
o' the world, is no doubt a sound one That the desire* satisfies 
Itself in an evtrac rdmanly haphazard and undiscnminating fashion 
ih, unforturuitely, also true. About the “East” and the “ for 

iiisbince, one riiu^l recogn].)e iliat a dreadful amount of nonsense 
has bocM talked .ind wiittcn You may moke almost any statement 
you Like about ihc “Oriental mind," and he sure of producing 
you' elTect It i'- al the more refresbirig tu And the subject of 
''KLiupevi doriiiiion in Asia" treated with such sobriety, 
an indv.[iendeiil tiandliag ol (he facts, such freedom from popu¬ 
lar cairhv ords, as is iliowu by a writer in the Janua^ number 
01 the Rivicw In matters where so much is specula¬ 

tive and obscure, cme must have a sense of diffidence in criticising 
anyone so obviously well equipjied for fonning a judgment Aiffl yet 
since the writer refers in the course of his article to certain views 
advanced in a book of niine,*it may be permitted me perhaps to deal 
a little more fully with soiik' points in which the issues seem to be 
confused This will nor, I hope, be taken os a wish to minimise the 
profle which I hu\u derived from the article. , 

Tu begin writh, it has always appeared to me an unfortunate usage 
which describes Uit contrast before us by points of the compass, as 
East and West, or by edhtinents, as Asia and Europe. *It is true, of 
courbc, that the tyi^ of civilisation which is^denuted by the term 
“ Western" or “ European" is characteristic of Europe io-day and that 
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the Alutic peoples, except in so far as they have assimilated elements 
rrdi]ii the West; agree in the negative quality of not posscssiim the 
peculiar marks of our modem civiluation. That is undeniable 
Why the terms appear to tno unfortunate and misleading is that the 
contrast we see to-day is not merely between peoples of different 
blood and hiUtitJOn but between peoples at different stages afdcve]rj|> 
ment Qualities which are ascribed with an unreflecting readmes.*) to the 
"'Oriental" often turn out on inspection to be not in the least peculiar 
to the li^t, but (jualilies universal among ])eop1es at a intire primi¬ 
tive stage. Many of them might have bean discovered just us nuith 
in medieval Kurupe. TTie Crusaders would find it murh easier to 
ent^ [into the feelings of many Oienfal peoples to-day than into 
those of their own descendants in France or Gcrmnay I'hc West 
for a great port of its history has not been " Western.” On the other 
Jiandy the differences between Oriental peoples ihomscivcs arc so great 
as to make the "Eost’^ a generalisation tfX) wide and \ague to be of real 
service. One has only to mark the result a hen jNipiilar writers sot 
out with it-S-the marvellous statements that ore svhiii being confidently 
given forth as to the "Oriental mind.” A rcdHttv>adabsurdum of 
that sort of thing may be seen in the lamentable iKxjk publislu-d 
aomo years ago by Mr. hferedilh Townsend 

What is meant by " Wcslcm civilisaiion ” is, m fatl, the [irodni t 
of a peculiar development which has taken place in the Ivuropcon 
branch of the human family during ihe lost four or five centune*)- 
a brief span of time enough compared with the (our or live imllen- 
fiiums which separate us from the builders of iht I’yraniids, or the 
unnumbered fnilJcnniums which separate us from {wleolithir man. 
Ttrifl chrilisatiori, U i.s true, has had its iintecedents in tho West, 
it riBSumes a development which took place aUiut the shores of the 
Meditemuiean from some 3,600 to some f,6oo years age Ii is st-icily 
Genrinoous with the classical civiUsatiun of Greece and Kumc—in 
a repl sense its child. We may therefore truly regard the Helleiiislir 
and Roman dominion m the Kast as the working of the same [tmi 
eiple which is embodied m our dominion iJ|XJn a somewhat similai 
field. We may with Ixird Cromer and the Hdtuburgh reviewer look 
upon those earlier ventures as experiments which may thrtiw some 
light upcm our own. There is justification lor dohSing thi three 
enperimentt^ the Hellenistic (Macedonian), the Roman, the modern, 
tcfiothar as a rnnscrutivc story of '' Eurojx^n ruK;." If, indeed, we 
couW ensure tlutt “European" would alw.i):) be taken, as tK* 
reviewer lakes it, m a sense restricting u to the Eurf|x; of 
claancal rtinies and Europe since the Rcnai^•in^re, tiieie would be no 
harm* in using it ■> the jlistinctivc way of describing our civ'liiatt.on 
Unfortunately, m popular use it is almost 'ertain to carry mth it tin* 
hnplication that Ihu civihsaiion is a pern^aneiil, inalienable choracter- 
tatic of the mccs who live between rertaui longitudcv. 

'tt^wonl some convenient way of dt.scribing it . ior wlu e the 
“East" stands for an indefinite medley nf varying iradjliouK tin* irix 
dem dviltfutKm of Europe is certainly u unity To caII it " nimJerr ' 
simply would emphrusise its recent %irjg'n, its difference fruin iho 
okler, more staiionary societies or Asia, but ivcnild heurdi/ fi c iu 
'^nnracter with any [larlicukruy Wr niiglil tall it if wc 

gave n sufficienily large meanmg to that word. Ior if Lhc :uuiont 
classical etilture and European culture since the Ktniais*)iuicc aie idiases 
in the nuuiiffsialMin of a single principle, wc \\sm[ some name wlucli 
wiil^rlude them both, arxi yvi mit, like "Euro^jean" lia\c ton aide 
a denotation. Rorhofis the be: t wsy wtiulcl l>c to speak of this tyjie 
of culture as Katioiuiii^lrc CMviliiarion. gTJiat would dtscrilie *T by 
an essential rhara&tenstic k% vital |irln''>j)lr, and heg no quesLion-s 
as to its being confined In th 3 or that set i>t jicoplc or quarter^ uf the 
globe. Wlmt inKhe last resort gaire its peculiar note to Hellenism as 
against all that existed outride <*1 it? Surely just in the singular 
dcvdopiuetitoi n>’;Ma 1 faculties Mhich we associate with rational¬ 
ism, ibe orijiral iiittlkii, the bent to subrvit traditions and beliefs 
to togiciil examination, the desire to got the values r>r things m their 
real proportion^ R was tiecausc the Greeks could stand off from 
UstabUiihcd custom, and a^k the reason why they could make ixilitiml 


prQgrosa; because they could feel the inadequaoy of ancestral my¬ 
thology and ask what the world was really made of, that they could 
lay lift foundations of rational science It whs fuitdamenially the 
same r.^ental quality which kept their Art for all its idealism ; so sane, 
so ckkseJy in touch with Nature, which eliminated mninctively the 
disproportionate, the monstrous. The answers which the old Greeks 
worked out to their questions may not sabsfy us today; the 
important thing is that they began putting theve questions in this 
way at all. If our thoughts have been earned further, it was they 
who began the train of thought All the development of knowledge, 
of command over the forces of Nature, of piirposelul order, which 
IS meant by the term '* Western Civilisation ” to-day, has hod for 
Its , moving principle a rationalism whose ongin i*> to lie found m 
the Greek riiy-statcs. 

On the other hand, i do n«)t chink that wc need any one lirni 
for covering what is uiider'itood by the " East ' li in just the 
classing of this heterogeneous ina&s together which iias led to all 
the muddle The question " W hat him been, or will be, th<" tfft-cc 
i}( RalionalisUc (JivihsaLion upon the East ? " is really a confused 
one, and could he replaced advantagetiusly by (jiiestir>ns whirli 
have some meaning, " Whal will be the effee t of Ratioiulistic 
CiviliKAlion uiKiii India ? upon Japan ? ufxin China ? upon h rsia ? 
upon the Turks ? ” Of course, it is easy to sec how the Western 
man comes lo class all these people together II is some sluxk, 1 
suppose, to the more ingenuous traveller from ihe West lo find 
standards of value or conceptions which are a jart of his iiiheri 
tance not acknowledged by, let us say, the T urks. If he conlimic. 
his travels lo Persia, the shock is repealed Let him go on to 
India; the same thuig here ' The same thing in China » m Japan ■’ 
The negative agreement among all these peoples in njecting whal 
are special tharaclenstics of the 'West staggers him so that he 
hardly notices all their positive differences Oul of this iiegaliw 
agreement he creates the imaginary “Oriental ’ It doe., imt occur 
lo him 10 ask whether he would not experience a similar shock, if 
he travelled back in time, among the people of his own land Or 
in many comjs he may not even superficially become arquainled 
with more than one comer nf As\&. Then his '‘Oiumal” teiidi 
to bfc the inhabitant of that corner generalised and exicndcri ov» r 
the Continent A writer in the Edinburgh Review for Octuber 
igro states, on the authority of Mo* Muller, that "the scntiinem 
of love for Nature and the feeling for natural beauty have in India 
no existence.” And he goes on to say. " The slight knowledge of 
such malH;rb which three yetirs passed anjor.g the Tamil ro<ilics 
and Cingalese villagers of c:eylon may be e\j>ected to cfmfer would 
Lcrtainlv incline the present writer tf) the same runcliisiou. None 
of (he common daily signs, as (he tlawtfs t>f a cottage givden, or 
plants cvt-ii in slum windows, which testify in the West to tin: 
•nartiiulalc deep fcelipg (or Nature which prevaiJ^, belong to ilw 
life u( India, Mfe never saw a native ^evmre the slightest sign uf 
a rccugnitjoii uf natiiraJ beauty, and even the mstirctive delight 
of rhildrcn which we a&soi late with pobies and daisy t hain' 3eems 
tu form no part of the experience of an Indian childhood ” “ All 
matter,” he says above, “ the outer semblances of Nature equally 
witli the form of man, is an Eastern thought a delusion The 
worthion idea uf whispers iif the infinite conveyed by mountains 
and iHiSLs ib Western not Eastern ” Here is just .ui mstatico of 
liow the unfortunate dragging in of “ East ” and " West ” vtfuu^ 
nbiiervatiafis which in rcfcience to their own limited sphere may 
be shrewd and interesting Granting that sensibility to the beauty 
of flowers and inounlains and mists is a quality not slioot^y 
developed among Tamil coolies, or e/cn the Indians as a people 
(as to whether Max Mfiller's dictum is jiut I have no ^dependent 
knowledge), why call (his chractenstic “ Eastdhi “ ? has 

but to ]ijok a little fuitlier East, to Japai^ to oiee a people whoite 
ixusbion for natural beauty, fur flowers argl mogntaina HTid mists, 
makes die otdinary European fueling for such things 
I'^robably many ohseiveriv for whoih “ the East ” Jajttn, 

would teU you that a deep feidiiig for th^ signilkaircp ^ TIHlnrili 
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'beiiQty wit just ’one of the chencteristics which diatinguiahed “ the 
Oriehtd ” ttom ius prosaic brother of the West. I 

Having created hia genenlised Orienud,” the popular theory 
guea on todeclaie that between “East** and "West*'/there is 
a great gulf fiied, an eternal distinction. The reviewer 

cenaurea me for rejecting this as an easy commonplace. " The 
•distinction,*’ he saya^ “ is real, inveterate, and goes very deep.” 

Here again, it seems to me we touch a confusion which sets 
discussion in this held at cross purposes. Tliere will always be 
a d^ermcif mental as well as physical, belw'ecn the natives of 
England and the natives of India, Jbr example. No sane person 
would wish to deny that But the popular theory asserts a great 
deal more : it asserts that the '* West ” can have no real or perma¬ 
nent influence upon the East.” That is the assertion 1 nfieont 
to traverse. When we say that one person lias ** influenrr ” upon 
Mother, or one people upon another, wc mean simply that in 
some respect the subsequent lift of the person or people influertced 
is diflerent from wbal it would otherwise have b^en, different in 
the way v>[ being mure or less ashimilaled to the other personality 
or the other national type. We do not mean that all distinction 
between the two persons or peoples is obliterated. If I observed, 
for instance, that Mr. rhesterton Imd been ** influenced ” by 
Eobeit Browning, I should not mean that, if Mr. Chesterton came 
into the room, you could defy me to tell whether it was 
Mr. Chfstertun or Browning come to life again Yet one has hut to 
assert liiat the civilisation of England is influencing an Eastern 
people, and some one will jump up to refute you by pointing out 
that this or that original point of difference between the two 
peoples subsists siill. So much for your boasted influence I ” It 
sccu.s as if there were some general inability in the popular mind 
to conceive anything between the two extremes. It must be all 
or nothing Either the influence of our civilisation must be mi, 
or it miisti efface every vestige of distinction; either it must make 
India an c<&ct duplicate of England, or our government must be 
a momentary phantom which will vanish and leave not a trace 
behind. 

To hold the latter view is apparently fdt hy many perjplc to be 
a sign of superior [lenctration, tw of exaltation above the crude 
hopes of the multitude, of a sad, far-iiceing wi.srluni Jf you 
question it you arc credited with a naive lielinf in the other alter¬ 
native, a belief tliat India is being tnmsiomied, or is practically 
transformed, into a country indistinguishable from Europe 1"he 
grounds mi which the negative view is Jield are either (i) histmical, 
the alleged fat^t that the Gicek and Roman influence upon the East 
was evanescent, or (2) the expeiience of mooem observers, which 
is supposed to i^iow that all Western influence tu-day is skin deep 
To deal first with the historicai argumenl-i, it seems at first sight 
plaitt enouikh. Asia Minoi and Syria were once upon a Uiiie 
under Hellenistic rule (Macedonian and Kcmaii-Rome in ihe 
East acted as a Hellenising^ rather than as a Latinising, power), 
to-day Asia Minor and Syria are Muhamnr.adan and beyond ilic 
pain of Western culture. 'Ricre you an*. Q.E 1). Unfortunately, 
tfaia argument loses somewhat in cogency if the facts are look¬ 
ed intn mure precisely. SupjH«ing the [leoples of Asia Minor 
and Syna bad been left after some centuries of Hellenistic rule 


poi^ iti the East was 'overthrown by the Muhammadan conquesti^ 
it was succeeded by a government which despised and rejected the 
sciences, philosophies, and letters of the West” 

Now as to this statement, I can only say that it seems to me 
diametrically opposed to the facts of history. Probably the story 
(long recognised as mythical) of the burning of the Alexandrian 
library by Caliph Omar has caused the popular imagination to 
conceive of the Muhammadan conquerors as uncompromising 
enemies of Hellenistic culture. The original Arab followers of 
the Prophet did no doubt stand outside its sphere of influence, no 
less than the Goths and Franks who come down upon the Mfititer* 
rancan lands from the North But just aS the Northern bar- \ 
barions, when they hod once settled upon the lands of the old I 
civihsation, began to absorb elements (scanty enough for n&iny 
centuries) of the classical tradition, so the Muhammadans, when 
they had created great settled kingdoms upon the old territory of 
the Greco-Roman Empire, began to absorb die rationalistic lore 
of the conquered. A great amount of the Greek learning was still 
current, and current largely throughout the Syrioc-speaking pro¬ 
vinces in native versions, when the Muhammadan conquerorx 
entered into possession, and through the medium of Syriac all this . 
passed as a substantial constituent into the new Arabic culture. 
This is not an obscure conjecture. It is an acknowledged fact 
standing out clearly in the history of Arabic literature.^ The 
Muhammadan (iiulisation of the Middle Ages knew a science of 
grammar; it was based 0[ienly upon the logic of Aristotle. There 
is no question as to the Hellenistic origin of Arabic geography, 
Arabic geometry, Arabic astronomy, Arabic medicine. One 
would think that when we got to Muhammadan mysticism, to 
the religious philosophy of the Sufis, we ought, according to the 
popular theory, to liavc somclhmg purely " Oriental.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, the European scholars seem agreed in finding here a fitrong 
trace of Nco-Piatomc influence It is fair to say that modem 4 
Muhammadan scho<ar9 claim an independent ongm for Sufism. ^ 
For our purposes we need nut trouble about the settlement of this 1 
controversy : the fact that the question can be raised at all proves | 
so striking an affinity between Sufism and Neo-Platonism as to ^ 
show the futility of the popular theory which draws a hard- ^ 
and-fast line lielween “Oriental Mysticism” and ^^Rfestem 
Materialbm ” So far, tlien, from its being true that Hellenism I 
was a plant which could only flourish among natives of 'Europe, \ 
there was a time when Aristotle, returning to the world, wwld 1 
have found his name more honoured and*his thought better under- ^ 
stood 111 Bagdad and Samarkand tlian in Athena and Rome. ; 

1 know what is answered : “ Look at Bagdad and Samarkand ' 
to-day; where is their Helleniam now?” Well, it is not any¬ 
thing very impohing, one must admit. So far, indeCBpWk the 
tradition of Muhamniadati Jcaming is still cultivated there, some¬ 
thing of wKar was learnt in the great days nf fslam survives. 
V/hen the native Persian doctor appeals to the authority of Pocrat, 
thu Euroiieaii tiavtller may not detect any Western influence, but 
Pocrat'IS the uldjC.rei'k HippcKiratts for all that. Yet what mm 
vivc^ of Hbllcnism is, there is no denying, a very starved and 
shrunken growth. Now if ac found in the Muhammadan vrorld 
to-day B flourishing culture in which the non-Hellenic elements \ 


to ttke their own way, and had then reierted to earlier types, 
Injecting the alien plant of Hellenisni—ihcn, I admit, wc should 
^havti some Reason for saying that the ex|)enmcnt had tended to 
ahow on incompatibility Of Hellenistic culture with that pa rticular 
Afl^talic soil. But this is not wliat happened The peoples of 
A^tofia and Syria were not left to take their own way. They 
iraii^conquered and overrun by other peoples coming m from 
TegNms almost untouched by Hellenistic influence. If my garden 
baa been swept by a^^ flood and the plants 1 was trying to rear 
desliqyed, it would hardly be Wr to argue from their disappear- 
OMDe a nati^ Unftteitdliiiess of the .soil. But /the noteworthy 
Httfais caseis i^t Heliematn was notd^yed. •‘When, 
after several ceitturie8,f says the BdMufgk rews^er, '* the Bysantwie 


had grown strong at the expense of the Hellenic, then we might ' 
argue from the decline of these latter that they were essSitiaUy 
incompatible with the “Oriental mind” Bui what wc r^lly find 
itt that Muhaminadoii culture as a whole has decayed dunng the 
last five centuries. The five centuries which in Europe have 
witnessed the development of this wonderful ^new thingi this 
Rationalistic Civilisation, liavc been for the Muhamnildan East 
centuries of waning force and dimmishing intellectual activity. 
The Nearer Ea&t, as^ it was seen by European travellers ii\ the 
nineteendi Century, was a nun Its whole intellectual life was i- 
feeble, nut only as cuiflparcd with that of nipdern Europe, but as 

* One may coiuiilt ibe stonflaid historUh Brockdnuiiii's (kxxkitki^ dtr 
Arwbtsckta LUtfOimr or Profem Nicholson'i fftitory if tht Arak^. > 
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compared vitti that uf its own golden prime. The Hellenic 
^ elements in Muhammadan cultnre^hofl d^yed along with oU^the 
rest When we ask the reason of this decline^ we are asking a 
question "pbssibly susceptible of many answers. Nothing is harder 
to mark with precision than the causes at work in the- decay of 
anything so complex as a society. Piotiably, however, one 
main cause tcj which the downfall of the Muhammadan East was 
due may bo discerned in its greater exposure to barbarian invasion 
and infiltnition from Central Asia. Aneicnt riviJisation, from the 
earlie&t times to which the ken of history con reach, was continually 
in clanger of being swamped by invasibn from the barbarian 
world outside. Throughout the history of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
of Greece, of Rome, the irruption of barbarian hordes comes at 
intervals as a recurring episode, disturbing and tcrnfying And 
these movements of the barbarian mass usually hxik their start 
{ from Central Asia. When the Hyksos burst into when 

-j Kimmerions^and Scythians devastated Asia Minor, when the Gallic 
hordes swept doum upon Italy and Greece, when Goths and Vandals 
submerged the Roman Empire, all thebe peoples were being pushed by 
other tribes from behind, atid it was from somewhere in Central Asia 
that the original push on each occasion seems to have begun Against 
the enurmous mass of barbarLini bearing down upon it from this 
quarter, ancient civilisation waged a secular war, un ultimately losing 
WOT. It beat hack wave upon wave. Rome extended its own 
languagT', its own culture, over the barbarians of Gaul and S^iain 
But rn the end the moss was too large for it to subdue or penetrate. 
It was subineiged by the invaders from the North, and Europe had its 
Dark Ages.** Slowly from under the mass ilie tradition of the old 
rationalistic cultuic began to work upwards again, just as tlie same 
tmditiou worked, as w'c have sucii, m the Nearer East among the 
Muhammadan invaders. And in the Middle Ages, as wr have seen, 
it Wits in the rather than in the West that it seemed to be 
reviving most fully. Meanwhile a groat change was taking place 
on the globe, Central Asia, the volcano which had thrown out 
for ages these streams of l>arbarian humanity, was becoming extinct. 
The region was drying up. lu last eruption was the discnaige of 
Mongolian peoples, Turks and Moghals, whose forward movonicnt 
was still vigorous in the hRoenth century But it was the last wave, 
and Ewr^pe, farther from the centre of disturbance, was sjiaied 
nt the cntical moment, when its intellectual life was on the point 
of reviving. It was cmly ar one comer that it suffered lobS, the Iasi 
rfimams of t^e By/antine Empire, with the Impi-rial (jty itself, 
being overwhelmed by the Ottoman 'l\irks. But Ear as a whole 
escaped, and the five wc^idcrful ccnUines fi)l]owc.d. The Muham¬ 
madan culture of the East, on the otlie; hand, was ruined pa^t 
recovery by the tide of mvosion from Central Asm. If the i Jd 
tmdiqiyL has never ceased, if even the Turks 1ean*t sometlung from 
the people whom they c<mqiiered, the Muh-ainmadan East has been 
decrepit, without the power of trash miellcclual prcHh^ction du>'ing 
these cenluiies, and lands which were great and splendid under 
Haruii-al~Kashid have gone lu wilderness. 

What wonder that under these circumstances the fTellceihdc 
tndition resumed in Europe with such incalculable result at the 
Reqgiasancc^licnild have remamed in the East » scanty and sterile 
survival 1 And what sense is there in (oncluding from that fact 
a natiire incapacity of "the Oriental?** To go hack to our simile of 
the gfndcn; if I find that in the part of rny garden swqit by the 
flcxid, thff plants I inl^txluced no less, than the native growths are 
in a sorry way, what can 1 conclude Atim that os to the capacities 
of the soil? 

<1 

The historic^) argunicm then that *Asia has never been pe^ 
nonenily influenced by Europe* Icioks rather foolish in Hie light 
of real history. But quite ^rt from the actual issue of the 
Hellenistic experiment, the notion that the future is likely to be a 
mere repetition of the past seems to me hosed upon on altogether 
false view of the course of the world. I believe we are enteru^ 
upon a phase unlike anythiM that has ever been before. We maji 
I thinki distinguish a aocc^on of epochs in htunan history, eidi 


chaiMterised by an advance in the cominittUO&OD of Amqgb^ 
and hegee a poiilbiti^ of laiger.eMpem^ The fode oonfioDt- 
ing the most primitive group of human, demanded an 

amount dS co-opeiation impossible without Speech, but with 
Speech abne there obviously cannot be co-operation over a wide 
field or consistency of effoit along a series of geneiations. It wu 
not till Speech was supplemented by Writing that the more 
complex tisks of the civilised peoples of antiquity could be 
attempted; whether the civilisation was that of a monarchical 
State like Egypt, Persia, and the Roman Empire, or that of dty- 
states like the Greek Republics, it was a system impossible with¬ 
out Writing. When the Modern World was ushered in at the 
Renaissance, Writing a as again supplemented by Printing, and 
now over fields as large as the monarchies of antiquity there was a 
possibility of co-operation resembling, although one cuuiot quite 
say equaling in closeness, that which had marked the old city- 
states. Without Printing, the European States of which 'Wes¬ 
tern * civilisation is the product, would have been imposaibla But 
within the last two or three generations the possibilities of com¬ 
munication have again been enormously extended by the rrilway, 
the steamer, the telegraph, the telephone. We are entering upon 
the Telephonic Era. May we not expect that now co-operatirih for 
yet greater tasks between much larger groups of the human family 
will follow ? The peoples of the world have never been brought so 
close together before, all generaliutions drawn from the past 
as to what is possible or not in the way of transmission of influences 
would anyway come short if applied to the new conditions of the 
time to come. 

But in another a ay also the conditions under which civilisation 
exists to-day aie different from those prevailing in antiquity. 
Then, as we have seen, civilisation lived under the perpetual 
menace of the barbarian world beyond its borders. There is now 
no Similar dongei. This is not only due to the depofmlation of 
Central Asia and the spread of civilisation or seroi-dvilimtion over 
large tracts once in outer barbarian darkness, but it is mainly due 
to the fact that a huge superiority of material power is attached 
to modern Rationalistic Civilisation, a superiority which the 
civilisations of antiquity did not „ possess. The Edinbuigh re¬ 
viewer takes exception to this statement. *It is equaUy true, 
he says, * * that the superiority of the Western races m war was a 
capital feature of ancient history,' and he goes on to urge Marathon 
and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. ^ Above all, Alexander's 
marvellous victories prove tliat Eastern troops were no match for 
the disciplined Torces of the West.’ 

F-dwyn Bxvxk 
IN riiE Mnetgentk OntHfy. 

Anecdotage. 

THE POET’S TROUBLE. 

Sir RoEibrt Morant, whose name has been so much to the 
fore of late, is not without a sense of humour, as he proved in his^ 
dealings with a poet who once served the country in the Rd urfHgfi 
Office. The poet complained that he was overworked, And bqggbd. 
his chief to visit his room and observe the high pilex of papei$ 
awaiting attention on his desk. Sir Robert did not coma at once^ 
but turned up unexpectedly one day after lunch. Opening the door 
quietly, he observed that, though the heap’ of doeinieQte on the. 
desk was indeed high, the poet; instead of gmppting yrith Ahm,. 
was asleep and snoriqg in his chair. When the poet awihke bom/ 
hU lefreshiDg slumbers, and from dim dreamt of an ahgel yiiicpr, hfl 
found a sheet of paper l^qg before him, inscribed with the dpd woid, 
followed by Sir Roben Mocutt'k imtfole* It it 
that he oonftlamed of oveiwork a leoirod 


. » 




Obiter Dicta. 

Veraciiy is the dastardliest concession to r vulf^ demAnd 
for facts, and honesty is perhaps the only consolation of the moral 
bankrupt. The former is the lost recourse of those who have 
no imagination to invent, and the latter is the last refuge of those 
who have neither cleverness enough to cheat nor courage enough 
to rob. p 

The Indian melon is the great-great great great grandson of 
the apple, which brought about the- disgrace of Adam and destroyed 
his celestial prospect The Indian jioliticians should mike it a 
point never to touch it if they want to avoid deportalioi 

It 19 a mistaken notion that hires an- the product of modern 
civilizadou and that they never existed before ^Ve have the 
authority of the Greek historian, Herodolus, to jashfy the 
announcenient that they were by no means rare m his time, only 
they lectured on philosophy oud wrote tiistory Iher The historian 
furtlier tails us that Alexander had no less than j.ooo l)ores wh^n 
he. started on his invasion of India 


tamed, failed for wort of eflective words and expressions "^said ono 
of the speakers. 

Those who advocate the restoration of Oudh, anticipate the 
following benefits to accrue to the province from the proposed 
change ■— 

(r) Slimmer will not be half so hot an 't is under the B^tish 

rule. 

(2} Rams will be more seasonable and famines less frequent 4 

(3) lunger and horses die happier deaths. 

(4) The ekka-wallas will be less impertinent and dnve their 1 

ekkas less rashly, though, it is to be feared, the whip would be 1 
ol^ener used. { 

(5) The taluqdars may ur may not be more loyal, but the | 
liveries of their servants would be gaudier and their sons less J 
conceited 

(G) The Colvin School, with all its shallowness and conceit, 

Will be levelled to the ground and a makiah raised on its mins. 

• • 

Bambooque 


Tbc ass has a mute but just gri;;vance agams^ man. 'V hen it so 
generously lent idf^name to hunMtn vocabulary li ha<* nut the slightest 
uotion that the pnvilege would be so outrageously abused. To call 
every fool an ass is both an insult to the great Ijenefacior of the 
human race and an act of ingTalitiide which can never be acontd foi. 

At a recent meeting of the Anti-l'arliriimi .ts in Monsoon 
Sqiiare, it was uruuiimously resolved that the sense of humour, being 
tktal to the success of all agitation, conslitutional or otherwise, 
Sliould be altogether discarded. Babu Gunesh Rao moved an 
affeodneot to the effect that the proposed boycott should be 
wmpormy, for they might require the tabooed object again some 
da^. It was most vehemently opptjsed by a host of speakers 
who asserted that they had always done witnout it and would 
mlber die than accept the amendment which they, with due 
' daftoice to the mover, characterized as “ stupid and perhaps 
pref^teroos.* It was farther resolved that the apparently ino- 
haustibte store of long words and phrases, with which they had started 
oa tfif cain^gn, Jraing, thanks to the prodigality and reckless 
eicmvagance of some young members of the Society, on the 
verge of eahaustion, the^members shall devote their leisure to the 
finttovemeot of their vocabulary and repleni4|hment 0/ the impove- 
ti^ed ftind. H would be the saddest day for the' country if the 
agitadon which they IjA so nobly begun and so manfully main- 


Petty Larceny. 

^By Ouk Special Ki epiomaniac.) 

[M(/rin —"^Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it whdR^ 
soever you hi^ Veda^ ^ 

STUDENT HOWLERS " . 

A pdrallclogram is a figure made of four parallel straight line'J ^ 

Horse power is the distance one horse can carry a pound of 
water in an hour. e 

'I'he magnesium salt m the sea creates the effervescence when 
the tide comes in. ^ , 

If the air contains more than loo per cent, of qarbolic acid 
it IS very' injunous to health. 

Gravitation is lhat.which if there were none we should all fly 
away ^ 

The Press to-day is the mouth organ of tfat pepple. 

A vacuum is a large empty space whte the Pope lives. 

* J 


■ Jb-Cwad^' '^' ■ ■■ ■ 


F«ir Miad bhck 
Socb actiMi 
Well, welU-tfa^ 
Sb« won't ID 


I tgiNavMi 

MoriiOduqi— 

• be^ow: 


(“MiwBietmAi^bl-dtadbtiotiftihen Hobttt» k EDewiihFibthB«dijpot|Ma*t^ 

F«ir Mind bhekboott I Ignta^MD- " the counter oC thn gnet imnoal 

ainiM Wnr empomw Ibomaie wen-known end krgdyf etniui e d A-—- Hotel, 

Well, wcH^-thq'c—otbnbKo—• and 8tamhirted«nnethu(gihdut he* to the ieeD behind the counier. 

She won't cnbl^tt«i&V> “Lee^ srF” mid the eebbtiin "Cgnudlftt tit. We have 

■ ■ the lugeat itodt in the eil|i Witt YntendettMe Ince do you? 

The wue wife doee not rtwbnhnaband into suiiender, she Joneel VakneienBes forward I** 

■tuffs him to oompkisanca. “ But 1 only-” began the shopper. 

' “Or perhaps some point lace? Our laee trade revolves very 

"OlD JOHB was employed at a place where work was hard, and ^ ^ ^ „ 

each man had plontj of ii. The youngest pnrtnei of the nrnig having Weil—cr_” 

been recently married, invited the ^mploy^ to a nnuiGal evening.'' ® 

' . a .. 1. I. ^Ve have every variety, sii, don't you worry. We shall be able 

n -*Oh, John*” eaclaimcd the bndc, "you will come, won't you. / . j j 

. . * wT js»u'^ you. ' 

We shall have sclectiona from HandeL 


Taa wue wife doea mu 
stuffs him to oomplaisanca. 


Lima Mam (to mother, once a widow, once divorced, and 
about to marry ag^): "And has this husband good referaices, 
mamma?” 

What a heavenly world this will be, when there is less religion 
and more Chriiiianity. 

Ip thr British take their pleasures sadly, they also take their 
“ revolutions " gaily. People who know what the peeresses prattle 
about say that the vanishing veto is forgotten in the much more 
absorbing topic of the Russian dancers at Covent Garden. 

Thr theory that it is never too late to mend influences some of 
iu never to begin. 

f Oni of the questions put to potential insurers by the All-lndia 
Banking and Insurance Company is, “ Has the applicant ever 


"Wcll-cr-” 

We have every variety, sii, don't you worry. We shall be able 
to suit you." 

“ 1 know, but-" 

‘‘ Here is the Volencierdies. Not what you require ? Then 
what lace w^ould you like^ sir ? 

“ 1 want a boot-Jace, please!'' 

p 

He who is disappointed in love doesn’t run so much risk of 
being disappointed in marriage. 

A WEI.1.-KNOWN jicer, a character in his way, discovered a thief 
111 his town house. Aided by the butler, he ^'ecured the man. and 
then rang the bell. On a .servant answering the sumniGOs; his 
l.ijrdship requested him to " go into the kitchen and bring up a 
policfnian or two ” 

'rhe servant returned with the rciiort that there were no 
(Kilicemen on the premises 

What'" exclaimed his master. " Do you meali to tell me 


— ij 1V iJiaa pjiMaaa wvaa iaish 

suflfered from any faul ducasc?” So that the commercial world is 

vuDcreu iivni ^ ^ kitchen maid, two ikcullerymaids, and diree 


beginning to recognira the theory of re-incariiation. 

iTUQRSN'rtakemuchto plisase some peeple who are tremen' 
dously pleased with themseJvea 

MissiONAKiaa in Siam, we are told, go heavily armed. Thus 
the, th-e prepared at any momant to prove to the benii^ted heathen 
(he Chrislw doctrine of an oftei life. 


houseinnidf ii) m, cmplp}, there is no constable in my kitchen ? 
'Ilie day's of miracles are still with us I Our prisoner shall reap the 
benefit. let ilie man go free I ” 

M \N IS the only animal that makes a pig of himself. 


Thf man with £,iva a year thinks two hundred and fifty the 
Bbcavsk he has in his time made bricks the Kaiser has been happiness. 


alM Khreuxeigfleimeiater. It would ware a less vmluresome man 
to atiek to his own trade. 

Brown (to his fnend Oippoi the barber) “ I say, that sweh you 
kliave every day didn't respond to your greeting. He luirly snubbed 
yoo." 

Qippe: " Never mind—I’ve often cut hin. I" 

Chima^ says a Govemineni return, is giving up opium and 
U) alcohol. Another stride in the jubilant mardi of civilisa- 

tinnl 


.'^cKNic 'file bar of a public house. Knterpoor women, weep¬ 
ing bitterly. 

'* My poor little Nellie has just been lun over and Idlled,* she 
moaned. 

They were only hard-working “coaliCN” but their hearts were 
touched, and soon a hat was being passed round the bar ftw tbe 
•iffli. ted woman’s benefit. 

“ How old was she ?” asked one of her rough sympathiaen. 

“ Five yMns” she answered; and then paralysed them all with: 
“ and I've had her ever since she was a kitten." 


pi^uni.a.-'.Thu person and dodor were having a friendly (?) 
m.ifh on the links^ and (be former woe l|king a heating very badly. f r religion made | 

lie kept thinking of all the chiniis he mustn’t say and the doctor, iiuiesd of to music-halls, 
guessing his pent-up feelings, ciiortled audibly 

My hole Vijpoin,” grinned the medico^ as he hokd out a ten- at the p 

yard put on the seventrenth green. taspector (k desk) 

Then his reverence could contain himself no longer, and burst Prikoaer: “Phtdek 

out: “Sir-. 4 —I hope I may live to read tbe burial service over “ Wbet eountrynuii 

** you." • •'M Omshman 

“ Ind^” Wd dm domor, widi a diy chuckle, “ but it would " Whal’i yout bush 

snllbernyhok- f “AiiH^«gii« 


Ir religion made peopk happy, we dmutd go to chtnehe* 


Tnb office at the potioe staaim. * 

Inspector (k desk) What’s jpnui ntpie f *' 

Prikoaer: “Phtdek MeSweeny.’’ 
■WkateountijinanwaytHi?'’ )l 

•' An Omskaum,’’ ^.jfceNTR J 

Wbhfi your businHi ? " . T "" 

“AB'itt^otgeftffiiuddr,* ^'M' 






NOTICE. 

When wrUihg to ih§ Mana/(€r pUa%€ 
quoto youf Registof Numhir^ but not 
^^5^, which is the number r/ the 
pt^er in the Ibst Office, 

We wmtUi requeei our subscriben 
when ^ do «o/ recewe their paper 
to ccmplain to the Ihstmaster-Generai 
of thetr Grek, and infirm us also 
that a complaint has been made,^ 
7 he date ^ the missing issue should 
be given in every case, A postal 
complaint does not require a postage 
Stamps if the words F^ial Com- 
plaint'^ are written on the em^elopt. 
Ifo mtssmg number will he supplied 
free of charge unless ujimplaini is 
made within a week of the date of 
issue, 

THE MANAGER. 


Wanted 

/ 

Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
tcmiB write to —The CKanager, 


Muhammadan Youths 

Desirous of obtainiog service in the 
East Indian Railway should apply to 
the undeiwgned. They must be in¬ 
telligent, not over si, and must have a 
fair knowledge of English. Preference 
will be given to those who have passed 
the Entrance. In their applicatioiis 
the candidates should state their quali- 
ficabons and age, and should fuimsh 
certificates of character and respect¬ 
ability 

• 

S.M. SHERIFF, ^ 
Bar.-At-Lniir, 

Joint Seqetary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League^ 
58, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 


Wanted 

A Camp Clark by a Member of Council in a Native State. 
Pay Rs. 30 Appointment pensionable. A ^aduate with 
really good knowledge of English is required. Excellent 
prospects for a thoroughly reliable and capable young man. 
Apply to—" A.” c/o Manager, "THE COMRADE.” 


Wanted Sitnation. 


As Secretary, Manager, Mlnla- 
ter, etc., by a Barrister (also 

LL. D.) Nineteen years’ experience as 
Mun&ifT, Police Officer, Deputy Collec¬ 
tor and practising Barrister. Age 40. 
Excelldiit testimonials. Address 
.Syed, c/o Manager, “ The Comrade.’' 


TOU HIED A WUHTAW PEH. YOU HEED A lEIf-niUmi PEH. 

7iw JVetr Fttodaiu Pius have tun ftattd m tie mmiit! 

by a Uadeng Cetd Pen maket. 

I ollowii'g a'i* antajis ore clumird for them — 

Non Ijemkrii*., .Iway* louly lo »nU?, KcUaWc .'iiid 

DuniUf. The“PliideBti.l'’P mi. hltiilwitli » 

Rest UoW Nib (14 ct) po'i'l*'’ I'^kon, 
wUch makes It V'an**'*!!’"'™'"’'* 

hcUy ewtlMWie. t.v«ypcnii8'M«“teed JRV 
to gLve wLlisfection 01 cl** nionc) is 

or pen e\chanKwl till SitU 

mitcd- Tire ‘'Prudential” Pen, ® 


to ULve wLlisfection in else nionc) 's lln- 

remnieij or pen exchanKcd till 

jouctl. TI.C Prudeotial ” Pea, JmW sod Self-Ctean- 

Ketnil 10/S, is aa iin log Safety Pen is 

, \ t A Die PiMi cl tlio fntiiri’, 

odmUacmeut for 3/-or 4 * 

rtj. rausc It IS JO siiaiph to fill it. 

Ftp* «» w ■ ,0, a pen, 

hui vou CAJirol ge'^ a l»eLtci ort<’. 
Thui M rrtailerl at 15i*i l>di a, 
dib an advcrti«»niint is 'Hercd lor 6 /* 4 

^R|r I'cn-* for IS/-. Til** same Pm bulfe larger 
»nd Gold Muuiucii ftr S/- or 4 Pens for 
J^pr 24/» K^cry Pen is iboroughly tested bclorc 
iient out and pum!^ oia be had lu '^uit aP hand.® 
Rcpstried I-etter U: all parte of Ihe World. 
DiettTT and \\0uldwrxUf7r Spend 

TVnwr fir Q\unittu' 5 . 

■THART ft CO., LD., M7, IbItN. fcm, S C. 

I'lS-IE. _ _ 

SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS I LATEST INVENTION. 

The Everalean ** LINON ” COLLAR 

ia Ihe idral Collar —always snvvt, always white—cannot be distuigui^d 
Aom linen. Others limp and fray, others need he wajhcit. Ewrclejn 
•^Linon,” when soiled, can be w\yit6 as new with a dmp cloth. No 
Rntbber. Cannot bo itetingaished from crdinoiy Linen CoUan- Others 
wcu out, but 1^ r E^orclean dollars will last a year 
SMAT aAVmC OF ^DRT BIUS. GSBAT COMFOM IN WEAR. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. * 

2 Sample Evetclean‘■Linon” Collars for ... 3/- 

d Evackan “Linon*’ CoUan ft* _ - ^ r* u'“ 

, Samplfl Set of Coltaf, Freot, and Fair of Cuflb, with G<dd 

Cued Links, fra / . . 6/6 

AU ihapu and iliei can be had. OHsr •! sbm. 

MWART ft CO, LD, 


A Boon to 
Law Students. . 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phnisfii 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 


Mr. Moszzao Ali, B.A. (Ozon.), Bar.-al-lM, 

m 

ProfoHor of Rohud aid Eogliah Law 
at tho Patna Law Gdlego, Bmldpoic. , 

Price to Annas^ 

To be had at — 

The Office of **The C9iiifade,” 

109, Street, Csicntla. 
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23 ld.' Septembtf. 
Just Try 

The Novelty of the Agelll 

M Cordil Id Coriill 

Omtoining wiKiod Venn «id 

Mottoe* of Id Kraetiqg, in EnglHl^ Vido ud 
Bengali. A packet of ao molted Id fw.. 

As 4 end As. 8. 

JalnaMB.—Just imported from Egypt— 
^ery pretty in design. Price Re. i-8-0 each. 

Th# Mlnintaow Hindi weighting ^ tola m 
40 Pares. Re, a 

Allay's Ringwomi Powdnr, price As. 4 e 
lifix Rs. 5 M given es compniMlion if not 
cured uith 24 hours. 

The Moilem Ston, 

33-9 II P.O. Malda. 


run 5ALC .u 

““ vilh a gaiden on tbe 
nortlien, ude u la. W.lmll,-, L,„e, ^ 
the Calcotia Mirinua, Catcutia . 

Apply to—SVED AfiDUR RAHMAN, 
Kaahmiri Kithi, Patna City. 


)lyl^jp Dunr-i.Sliahwu‘)l^t£pa 
Diini4.M(wIli of Hurat All' 

To te had/rem STED MANZAI AU, 

Sut-EJOer, ■• Tht OU Boy" BaiMr,l. 


alukseer aerated powder. 

ITie powder makes with oidiiury 
water the purest, the most Helicious, 
cooling, digestive, and efleivescmg 
drinks at absolutely the lowest cost. 


Ma, LaiMM, Row, Gnaw, Phcoppla. 

1 'll tmofanyt-uietymakesgodnnki, Rt, i-tj 

J "*■ ■• ” <■ 40 ,• .. 1-0 

■ " *' »» M M 0-9 


ALUKSEEK COMPANY, 

<*/, Owe SAvef, Calcutta. 

8 ? ij 


m MAuuA. iwuiBaA a ■us ftamt of iuor 

Use RiiHwilU's Aiue Bllkiara or PSih, Rs. 1. 
PAlLIWALLAi TCmc PILLS cn 
EkfaBUhLicn iml ConMitutiMRl WsBlrooii, Ra. 

PATUWALLA'S TOOTH POWDER b «« 
Rally lAsde of Nuive and Enrilih dmiB lata 
Mtiaphal ml Csrbonic Acid B. PTasTv™^ 
RATLIWALLA'S RlNGWORIf OINTMENT 

>af“»yu^ERE snd ALSO BY Or. 
BbiUwaIU, Wofli Lshmury, Dsilar, Bombay u. 


“Vittel” 
Grand Source 

is of high medicinal value id 
cases of Gout, Rheumatism. 
Kidney Troubles, etc. Can be 
had at all leading chemiats.^ 

Sok AguUs m ludut : 

PiridM Sooriee 4k Cob, 

J. MuWek Simty 
• CALOtlTTiL ^ 

« ^ l-b I 
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BABY LINEN. 

Dainty BUm. 

*^1 Plain 
Muslin Bil>s, 
trimmed 
Embroidery 
;uid Intier- 
Lion Rc. 1-2 


YOinW SIZES. 


* 


Embroidered Mualin Uib& os illus- 
Irution ... ... Re 1 -B 

Embroidered Muslin. trimmed 


NEAT AND 

Insertion and Edipny; 

... Rs. 2-0 

tel Wlihc Muslin 

EFFECTIVE. 


Bibs aitliLwo rows 

- 


Insertion .ind 

Honeycomb Bibs, 

’%iVv\s 

Edwins: Kc 1 9 

tnmmed Lace. 


Prieoaof 

Rc. 1-2 per doecn. 

: r* -r 

cbonpor Boot 

Waterproof Bibs, 


of Bibs 

As. 8 and 8 tah. 

' j 

seal OB roqiNol. 


PILCHES. 

Flannel As. 18 each 

^aterproo^ „ 18 ,i 

SHIRTS. 

Lawd trimmed lace, As. 8 and (ist 
buej Aa 18 eudi. 

Fine Lonccloth, trimmed Em¬ 
broidery (enanxe)... As. 14 each. 

SUPS. 

Short, Cambric, 6 Tacks Re. 1*8 ea. 

Long ^ »> 

SWATCHES. 

Floimcl, Phin ... As 9 each. 
Linen, .iM* deep ... „ 8 

u 4 )a *1 *1 ® I* 


BOYS’ & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 


i' F 


i V 


Avenge Age 

10 

18 

13 & 14 

*5 

16 

17 

iB 

SucJ ... 

6 

? 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

Breast Measurement, in inches 

38 

39 

JO 

Ji 

32 

13 

34 

Sleeves from centre of back, inches 253 ^ 


37)4 

8814 

30 

3i 

33 

Wojsr 

27K 

28 

z 8 X 

29 X 

JO 

i»H 3} 

Inside Leg, Plain Knickers .. 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 

,, ,, TrouNeis, inches 

35)4 

a? 

88 

39 

30 

31 

31)4 


PINAFORES. 

Nainsof)k, irininiLil Skirt. 

Kb 2-1 eocli. 

Nfunsoi3k, Irihimed Embroidery. 

Kb. 1-14 And 3-12 each. 

SHEETS. 

Walernrnof (Bosinetle) z'f x *4* 

... Rc. 1-7 each. 

n (Rni), 31/X aoT „ M 4 , 

„ (Crib) 3e*X3d'„ 3-18 
„ (Bed), 6o(*X4d'» 7-2 „ 

WOOL GOODS. 

Wool Boot% Coilen, 
Jneketo. StocHno H oi, 
Infnnloos, Hoodi. OtmBi, 
Halt, ol^ 

Prieot Bladly roqiiort. 


HIGH CLASS JUVENILE GARMENTS. 

• 

i 

• 

f • 




b 

jiir 

TIIR 

“RUGBY” SUIT. 

“CITY” SUIT. 

Madi* Troui Marlras Holland 

Rt 2-0 per suit. 

,, ,, f’m^h 

4-0 ., 

„ „ Wliile Drill 

.. 3-0 

, „ f'aniianorc Suiung 

M 5-0 

,, Uoinispun Serge 

... >. 7m „• 

,, Illuc Black „ 

KMI 

Sampl9B of matoriah aoni 

on appHeaiion, 

GIRLS’ DAINTY 

FROCKS. 

_^ 



Moot Otylioh ond * 
offodHe. 

CnrifiiUj 

mndo and inoxponaSvo. 


The “IVY.” 

'ie from bilk 

Cadij litre 

Can.in3re linibiticn Silk 
. Chin Is 
,, NoiiiDook 


Tbo ”ENID” 

from Ks 2-8 lo Ks. 8-0 ea ch. 

,1 2 4 

ti 2 8 ,t SB 
i» fn 0 8 2-0 

0-10 „ 14 . 


Guide for Siiet. 

WWa otfdoriBf plaaiii quote iln roquind 

BOYS' SIZES. 

Avteige Age ... .. 3 4 S 7 8 9 

Sloe ... ... 000 oo o j 2 j 4 5 

Breoit MeaBureirwni, m inches 21 22% aj 24 25 26 ay 

Slom Bom centre of bodi, inches 16K 17X iqK 21 aaji^ 23X 24H 

Wain 24 14 HS 35 35 26 26M 

InteleLeg ... 7X ^ 9)< lo^ i 3 13 14 


The “SYBIL” 


jr 

Up-te-dote Doaiqna. 
Bea QiioBly MaterioU. 
SomploaFroe 

ir 


Tho “EUIB.' 


The United Bengal Co.. 

r, BOWRAZMt SntE^, • CALCUTTA. 
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The Moslem University Fund. 
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Stand opright, speak thy thought, declare 
*^0 truth thou hast, that all majt share. 
0e bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

'Tliey only live who dare I 




— Merris. 
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The Week. 


Heiue lUk. 

ilMi-HoMf-RULE dmoountioiis were held in BelAut. The 
democAieton^ vho tittmbeted e hundred thousandi being bSbeeght 
Jn tenrell pelti faj ^ecie! uiiiSi Sir £dwiid Cofion wes ffih ’^duef 
epeeker. Be eaid tbit tflb Ubter men would nevdr anoqit Borne 
^te. tW prefMied in erne of ^emelvee to 

the diitricti they lyM epticled' to M ^ 

Conthraoce Uid LohdonM^I^ 

leoBbuton wet pemed^hoi (o edeno^tedge l^t enfiV^ 


ippoint e commission immediately to frame a Proviuonal Govern¬ 
ment for Ulster, which will operate from the day on which Homo 
Rule comes into force. 

InteraatiQiia] Situation. 

Herr Von Kidbrlen WABCHTaa and M. Gambon met again on 
the 22nd instant. It is semi-oflUcially in Palis stated that the 
coDveraation between Herr Von Kiderlen Waechter and M. Gambon 
on the 20th instant confirmed the belief that it is Gemiany'B ^esifo \ 
to come to an agreement. The statement says tliat it may be 
assumed that as soon as the French Government has esamioed 
and given precision to the formula before it, an agreement wOl 
be possible. Arrai^ments have been made for disbanding the two- 
year service men, whose period c»f service concluded on the Both 
instant, next week. 

It IS officially stated that an agreement has beev-reached 
between France and Germany so far as the Moroccan negotiatioiii 
are concerned. There are a few m nor points outstanding bgt these 
are immaterial. Hopes are entertained .of a Comparatively speedy 
settlement of tlie question of compensation^ 

The French reply to Germany proposes certain modification in 
the formuke in which French control in Morocco is set forjh. It is 
notable that France insists upon the relations between Morocco 
and the Powers being carried on through Prance. 

The Tem^ thinks that the Franco-German and Franco- 
Spanish agruements and Italy’s movements in TVipoli will not 
exhaust the African problem The paper siiggcsu an exchange of 
the Central Afncan terrilones of which the Nile Valley is the natural 
oudet in the vicinity of Lake Chad which would become a Frecjht^e 
lake. M. Chillauk speaking at a banquet at Alencons deprecated 
the exaggeration of the present difficulties- He said,* “We » 
doing all we can to ensure Fiance having complete liberty of actioQ 
in Morocco and we have no doubt that Ftance and Germany, 
both desiring peace, will reach a lasting agreement.’* 

Reuter wires from Malta -^Two battleships and four deAroyers^ 
believed to be Italian, hai% passed here, sailing in the direction of 
Tripoli. A private telegram states that Italian warships with an 
expediticmary foice are lying off Tripoli and thaj Italians diDne 
are panic-stricken, rearing that a landing will provoke a massacre. 

tfie French Note with reference to Morocco has been received 
in Berlin. It is couched in friendly temi, but certain reservitiim 
are made which wiRnedisitate further interchange of vfews. ^ 

Reuter wires from Cmden :-^Two Eqgliiliiiien have been 
enested, released and then rMntstec^ ondnstructionl from Berlin. 

It is stated that they itfive a yacht lying at Delfxyl, Holland, and 
a camaia, and that three devdoped plaAs with photographa of 
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The Comnde. 


30^ S^eiiber.* 


( 


The Bof^llib- 
to be oficen. 
The Public noeecutor 


1 ftioDd m Ihdr | 
ere both pmg end 
Thef faive been.ceolaed taieperete cells. 

' hii been sent tor. 

LikOTdiw. 

Ifn. Ksie Haidu ipeeking et e Lnbonr demonstredon at 
BrisColp defended the action of the Labour partf In designating a 
ouididate at Kilnamock. If the threats thej had receired were 
neant for a challenge^ they were willing*^ accept them, lliey did 
not riah to hold their aeats in the Hoi|se of Commons or elsewhere 
by laTour of the Liberals. 

The Executive of the Amalgamated Sodefy of Railwaymen has 
decided to declare a general strike on all Irish Railways. They say 
'tb^ have no altemative in view of the “ unwarrantable conduct of the 
Companies in ignoring the proposal of the Amalgamated Society 
to discuss t. seltlement” Lord Aberdeen met the representatives of 
Irish Railwaymen in Dublin Castle with a view to arranging a 
settlement He was however unsuccessfuL The Companies claim 
that they are majatainkig an efficient service. 

The situation was normal on the S 3 rd apart from the absence of 
caba and the non-publication of a number of newspapers. Police 
praoutkins continue. The Prefecture of Police states that it hu 
not received reports of further disorders from the provinces 
Cenionhip^ however, is very strict and only official statements are 
obtainable. 

Senor Canalejas^ Prime Minister, announced on ihe sgih 
idsttuil that the strikes in all parti of Spain had ended. 

Tnrks.|iihn Ciisn. 

UniAainiss prevails in Conttanimople with regard to the alleged 
ItaKk-Ji designs on Tripoli, It is understood that the Government 
is contemplating the adoption of military measures and quantiUci of 
arms and ammunition have already been sent to Tripoli In 
compliance with the agitation for the appointment of a Military 
Commander, Colonel Fevsi, Chirf of the Staff of the Salonica Army 
Corps, has been appointed Commander of treops in Tripoli, which, 
up to the present, have been commanded by the Governor. Accord¬ 
ing to fnformation from Italian sources there is a certain anti Italian 
feeling in various parts of the Empire. Telegrams from Tripoli 
indloafe that feeling against Italy is running high. llic Tanin 
pttbljshhs an appeal from a hundred Tripolitan notables to the 
Grand Vizier urging firmneu with regard to the designs of Italy, 
and dec(pring that they will shed every drop of blood before yielding 
an inch of territory to the foreigner. The appeal demands the 
despatch of ammunition and the establishment of fortifications, 'ibe 
^ authoiWls have taken steps to prevent in Italian boycott in TnpoU. 

I I The Trtduna is authorised to declare in the most explicit tnanneri| 
I that the Italian Goveimment has no intention of ever raising thml 
I question of claims in the HinterJaad of Tripoli. 1 1 

Every ship arriving from Tripoli has many Italiam on board 
' * dfbo are leaving Tripoli owing to the general unrest and fears of a 
Turkish rising against Italiana A message to Thhufta from TnpoH 
sfalMibat the Italian Colony ffitring a massacre has appealed to the 
gtallao Government for vigoroue measures to ensure safety. The 
ItaHgp official military garotte publuhet an order calling to 
colooii part of the iBM ufmUD|Bnt in order to complete the 
iidiet which are iiisufficieot Two I^talian wanhips are being held 
in rendineis off Sicily in the event of Italian coIohms in Turkey 
bcjflf placed in danger. SbouM dm setdemeat of the case of alleged 
fotSble conveibkm of an luOiao girl ai Adana be further delayed 
wuiihipi will pn^bly be wot lo Maisioi» the put of Adana.: 

Renter wires from Foit Saidr-Nwwa has been received here 
d^ the Turks have rotund the Italian liner Mgrikm^ 

^ at Mersina. The Italian Iwet Aagfae baa postponed hm 
departure for Gyiia'feariim isiiare 

Recording to a ,1^ ^ 

hi^ sounded th^ Ibweipi^^ Oieir ettitBdo bmaida 




•feDtiuli^ellMraUmfcfcibiBMdoBia 

AnicnM That, Imis 

a kue Tr$^”linD Taitef and a pacdal aajlileaaai af iha 
Moraoc^i difficnl^ left the raid clear and By comlidaHm 
nwce'i poiilioB m Moiaoco which enwided Italy with a aioand 
for obtaining compeniatiok^ Italy ii now taking some dmstie 
action, "^sroWfo! tw^'geneially^ Sksumed. Messages from Milan lo 
the Daily News and the Muening Leader say that the strictest 
censorship is being exercised and that wanbips are bdiig leoi oat 
to scour the Eastern Mediterranean and to occupy Che most 
I mportant of the Aegean Islands It is foilher slated that thirty 
transports will sail for Tripoli about Thursday. irndmloi^^ 
that France is adopting an attitude of benevolent nentitfiy though 
there is much speculation as to the attitude of the other powera 

Several Italian vessels have been ordered by l^c Jtaflu Govern¬ 
ment to quit Turkish ports for Italy without loading or dischaiging. 
The slnctest censorship is being exercised in Italy. News of Italian 
plans or doings only comes indirectly. The Turkish newspapers aw 
indignant and are using threatening language. A TIsms message 
from Constantinople states that the Porte has instriicted the Otto¬ 
man Ambassador in Rome to ask explanations with reference to the 
departure of Italian shipping from the Tnrkish porta. Renter wires 
from MaltaAn Italian battleship and two crnisen have passed 
going towards Tripoli. To-day's steamer brought fiy Rurqpcaiu 
from Tripoli A regular exodus is in progress Renter wires from 
Rome:—There is strict censorship on military news. Demon- 
itraiors last evening stoned the troops leaving Piombioo for Florence 
believing that they were going to Tripoli. The iroopa fired. 
Thirteen soldiers and five demonilraiors were injured, one of Ihe 
latter iktally. The liner He/^a Marghnita has sailed from Menuia. 

Reuter wires from ConstantinopleDiplomatiats lake a grave 
Blew of the Tripolitan situation. Large sales of Turkish noified 
stock have caused a fall of four pomta. The Gimndf Tiiier has 
abandoned his holiday in Europe and the departure of Ihe new 
Govcrnoi for Tnpoli has been postponed- The Forte has drculaled 
the Powers invoking them to restrain Italy. from. cmt^kWEVPim 
BCbon hostile to Turkey. It is stated in official ciiclei in Rerlin 
that Germany is doing her best m Rome and Constantinople to 
effect a peaceful solution of the Tripoli question, li m admitted 
that the position of Germany between her Italian ally and her 
Turkish friend is most delicate She has advised the Porte toaixcde 
to the economic ambitions of Italy and Ihe latter to abslaln rrom 
provoking hostilities. Apprehensivenesa is evidenced by the papers 
generally with regard to the Iialo-'rurkwh sitnation Jest on eventual 
conflict should involve the Near East and have pofcapi moie foi 
reaching consequences. There are apprefaensionk in Tiewm that 
the Young Turks may seek to restore their impaired prestige at 
home and abroad by adopting a mititant policy againsi Italy which 
would kindle Mussalman faDatidim. 

Replying to a communication from the Imflaa Embamy 
drawing attention to the alleged attempt to incite the Arab pppuMr 
tion of TripoU Bgunit Ittlimn* aad 

of tbc detpttdi of uoia and V 

to yoiteiday addiCHed • liqiB l« 

the Emba »7 reflitiDg the aUegalion and adding Ibal iMaaHiO bad 
been adopted for the maiDtenance of ordtf • 

WnwM'.irt were cunent on the adtb iiktant of Ibokndbigof 
tioopB in Tripoli, but this ia danied in conpMenl 
The Eoite it endeavouring to leGura the friend^ 

Germany and Antrin. Reuter ia inltarmed boo i 
fh.iun Muioe that IialirB actio® in TiiiliriH R *** 

viobtipn hf the TothiA ttgimi of tn^ri|)m addl qiMnMtir 
oopoaition to Italian rtovetopmantn. »i{g jloaa.jo| 4 riek^n 
poeitieB in Tripoli but ^ 

fcewigwrir li« igia»we ritt ri ®dB^ *** 
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m Trindl.. JL.it wai nddid. Italy does i¥< 
tion or a F^tectoiato or^ji jr^fe^entja^ tbir 

llie prot e nt te&iion is very euy. J 

V RMIT Cetinje ---A seriously extending Asing has 

occurred among the Monalimui Albanians with the object/of obtain- 
ing similar concessions to those granted to the Malisson. The 
ganisoD of Itoaj has been captured and the Vali of Kossova 
made prisoner at Jakova, Troops are being sent to the scene 
of the trouble. 

French Nafy. 

A TEUCGRAif from Marseilles states that d hre broke out in 
the ammunition hold of the warship Ltberte The vessel sank in 
nineteen minutes. There were apparently five explosions on board 
the Ftiherte^ the last occurring eighteen minutes after the first 
France is stunned by the appalling disaster The Ltberte sank in 
about forty fec^^^atcr and is only partially submerged. AcH:ording 
to the latest official account, about three hundred were killed, 
including those who lost their lives on other vessels 

King George and Mr. McKenna have sent messages of sympathy 
to France The Kaiser has telegraphed to President Kullieres 
saying, “ Words fail me to express my deep sympathy with France 
The trereavc^ families have the ronsolatior of knowing that the ill' 
fated crew died doing their duty to the country/' I’tcsident Fallieres 
has replied that he is deeply touched by the afTci'ling terms iif the 
tHcgiam, and begs His Majesty to accept the expression of his 
heartfelt gratitude 
Rlisria. 

BoGRorir was. hanged on the 23rd at Kieff. 

The appointment of M. KokovtzefT as Premier is ofiiGuiUy 
announced. The semi-official journal Rwiya declares that rumours 
of a change of Russian policy as a result of the assassination ol 
M. Stolypin ore unfounded, the talk about die growth of absolutism 
heuig evidently aimed at unsettling public opinion. The joumal 
odds that idea of a popular assembly is rooted ui the minds of 
the people and forms a firm foundation to fight against re^^lution 
Persia. 

Saur-RD-DoiVU.h’n force is retiring in the diiection of 
Homadan leaving a garrison at Nobaran. llie Mejiiss ha.s approved 
the Gendarmerie project for the employment of seven Swedish 
officers in addition to the other Financial assistants. A Government 
force left Teheran to attack Salar-ed-Dowlch. Insignificant 
troubles have occurred at Shiraz. A telegram to the Afominjf 
fhst from Teheran slates tliat a Turcoman chief has wired to 
the Cabinet from Gumesh Tepe that he has captiux'd the ex-Shali 
and asks for instructions. Prince Firman Finua ha^ been 
appointed Governor of Pars and the Per&iian Gulf Naib 
Humaiii occupied Kaahaii on Friday, the 2 sod instant The 
Oovemment troops surrenderod. The Bakbtiarif fi*^. 

The Mejiiss has refused to agree to hnglish appomlments 
in the Persian Telegrapli .Service ownig to possible objections on 
the port ol' Russia, ’ 

According to the Ttmea, Peisia has applied to iMessr^ 
Seligmon for a loan of four millioos sterling to be becured on 
the customs and other assets. In connection with tho loan there 
will be a -ccmversioii of the consolidated debt with the Russian 
Bank of about a millfon from 7 per cent, with a heavy sinking 
fond to 5 per cent, with a 1 per oenL sinking fund. The British 
and Runian Legations have been informed of t!ie action, Though 
the luppoit of both, Great Britain and Russia, is essential, so 
far the pvofNMal has been well received. It is believed that the 
Riurian Bliiiiatry of Finance is favourable to the conversion scheme. 
Mesan. Seliginao interviewed by Reuter’s representative declared 1 
that tlk 7 mes statement was premature and that the details 
were imfocimle. * • 

The UiiB Police. ^ 

Tu limet publishes a column long let^ from Mr. 
Mbntaga 10 n ooneqnBdent embodying a stioeiiieDt of the 
policy of Govemmenf with reCMnce to th^' IiMiiah Police 


which Mr. Montagu explains he hod intended to make at the ^ 
adjournment of Parliament but was prevented owing to the a 
strike. Mr. Montagu pays a warm tribute to the police who, heie 
says, perform their duty with great bravery and energy in difficult« 
circumstances unknown in England. No praise could possibly 
be too high for the conduct of the members of the force dealing 
with anoichical conspiracy of recent years at the risk Of their 
lives until a bullet in a side street ended an humble but heroic . 
career. Mr Montagu rebuts the charges of frequent torture 
and points out that the average convictions for torture in six 
years is nine, a record of which many European forces ^ight 
be proud. He admits, however, the danger of the tendency to 
rely on confessions which involve the temptation to exercise 
pressure Mr Montagu eiiumerateb measures that are bqjng 
taken by the Government of India to prevent the abuse of thd 
confehbion system and declares that there is a maximum of 
precaution beyond which it is impossible to go withqpt crippling 
the force and sapping its esprii tie corp on which they rely 
for the pr&servation of the peace Mr. Montagu is of opinion 
that the new rules for enquiries into charges against the police 
will be regarded as adectuate. Dealing with the Midnapore case ^ 
Mr Montagu defends the action of Government in providing 
funds for the defence of the accused officers which he says is 
strictly in accordance with precedent He intimates that in 
future proposals for promotion and titles will be suspended in 
cases where an enquiry is pending. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Lord Amithilf. in a long letter to the papers on the subject 
of the troubles of Indians in South Africa says that as King George 
will shortly demonstrate in a striking and unprecedented manner 
that Indians arc our fellow subjects and ciuens of the Empire, the 
problem of Indians who are worse off imder Bntish than under ^Boer 
rule demands the attention of those who think it intolerable that 
there should be oppreesioii and injustice under tho British flog. 

The Durbar. 

Kino Okokge and Quekn Mary will arrive at Port Said on 
November 20th. ft is understood tliat while the squadron is coaling 
the Khedive will pay a visit to Their Majesties on board the 
Afedifitf. Their Majesties will only land at Malta and -Aden on 
rhe outward voyage and at Gibraltar on the way home. 

The Medina left Greenock on the 22nd instant for forty- 
eight hours’ steaming test prior to sailing for Southampton, where 
the internal furnishing of the vessel will j be carried out under the 
superintendence of Buckingham Palace officials. The Peninsular 
imd Oriental liner Jndia^ with the first batch of passengers to the 
Durbar on Board, sailed on tho 22nd instant. 

C2ueen Mary will wear at the Durbar the crown and ibbes Her 
Majesty wore at her Coronation, also a magnificent diamond lotus 
which lb now being mounted. At other State ceremonies, Her 
Majesty will wear a pearl nci'klare presented tu her by the people 
of India on the occasion of her |)rev ious visit and also cloth of 
gold dr<;sses containing needlework specially mode at Delhi. Jhc9 
Queen's ladies-lu-wuiting will include the Duchess of ^Devonshire, 
Lady Shaftesbury and Tjidy Ampthill. Visitors tu the Diubaf 
include l^rd Harris, Lord Ampthill and Ixird Lamington. , 

Anecdotage. 

MANV MASTERMANS 

WANT to go in,” said the b^iciikcr. “Are yuu a bual-holder ? " 
jsked the official. “No, I am not,” uiis [the^uiswer. ^^Then 
you can't go in,” said the policeman, decidedly. “ 1 think,* 
remarked Mr. Mosterman, “there will be room for me on rhe 
platform.” “ I am not so sure of that,” retorted the other. ^ But 

1 am Maatermon, and I due to speak ui a few minutes.” ^ Oh,^ 
are you?” said the policeman, with inmic (kililti'neNS. “I have 
lei in two Mr. Mastermans already.” ^ 
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^ H. THt Nawad Of RAMfUK hu piid one Ukh of rupees to 
ibe Moslem University Fund, the remaining fifty thousand of his 
sabaeripcion win be paid later. 


The All'Tndia Shiah GMiference opens at Benares on the 30th 
iiaptemherp 


The Hon. Mr. Sinba of Behar subscribed rupees five 
tbmiiAd to the Moslem University scheme. He has given a like 
ainoBDt to the Hindu University project.' 

The meeting of the Constitution Committee of the Moslem 
VniverBity with the Hon. Mr. Butler is over, and the Raja uf 
* Mahmudabad left Simla on the 29th instant. Although no official 
amiouncement has yet been made, the details of the University have 
been satistacforily settled. 

Mr, Maepherson, Secretary, Legislative Department, who will 
letin on the 30th instant, was entertained at luncheon at Simla 
^on Friday by non-official members of the Viceroy's licgislativc 
ComidL 'rbe Mifaaimja of Burdwan was in the cliair Official 
asanban of the Council ware invited as guests. 


The crop reports for the week ending the i6lh September 
are gienerally favourable but more rain is said to be wanted 
in some parts of the country, particularly in the Punjab Plains, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency. 

Mortality from plague in India during the week ending 
16th September was 8,758 seizure and 5,954 deaths of which the 
BoBsbay Presidency alone had 4,103 fatal cases The provincial 
deaths werai Madras 523, Bengal 13, United Provinces 39, 
Punjab I and Burma 29. There were 675 deaths in Mysore, 14a in 
Hyderabad State and 139 in Central India 

It is officially notified that the (lopulation of the Hyderabad 
SMIe, acGording to the final figures, is f,33174,an mcrease of 
ae par cent, os compared with ipor. Hindus who form nearly 
j elghtHnilitlis of the population have increased by nearly 18 and 
Musmlmans (one-tenth) by more than 19 per cent. Chnstians now 
evceed 54.000 agpunit 13,000 at the last census. There has been a 
large iivjeaie in the number of animists but this is due mainly to 
didbrencei in clauificatlon. The difference between the final 

flgtttes and the provisiunal^toUls u only 793. 

« 

The gxamination-ia-chief of tlie approver Somasimdaram Pillay 
in Tinnevelly oases was begun by the Pubbe Prosecutor before the 
special tribunal. He related bow he came to meet Vanchi Iyer 
who saiif that croies of Indians wore dying yearly from famine and 
phgoe and that the white man's rule is ^ery tyrannical, and by 
kilUng white nen only swanj could be obtained. Vanchi Iyer 
ftother stated that white men had ruined the Swadeshi Steam 
Nevigmlon Company and that Chidambaram Pillay and Subnunama 
ihrb were sent to jail far delivering lectures. Of these two things 
Mr. Ashe wy the esuse and he being the chief officer of the dislnct 
•boiiM be kitted first Vancht Iyer promised to supply the 
ngcesiary weapons. Vanchi Iyer's proposal was approved 1 ^ 
Madaawamy and by witfic«s. It was decided that alter ho had 
been mutdesed, other white men were also to be murdered. 
Witness slated that the Mtements madc^by him to the Magistrate 
wmtrue. 

The Siath Provlncia] MubammadaD Kdueational Confelence^ 
B«iw 4 will be Hfbld at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 5th, 6th 
and 7th October 1911. The Hon. Safaebsada Aftab Ahmed Khan, 
BarriitoNit-Law of Al^arb, will preside The Hon. gentleman 
is a'great authority up educarional matteiv and has completely 
^idsntUied himself wkb ibecauseorMiihamiiipdaR education. Matters 
Mfcetiag the edupatidh of the Mu h a mm adans of Bengal will be dis- 
f eased at the Confcmica. 4 lmoiv the subjects fx discussion will 

c 


be Mr. Gdkhik'a Schemete Coiiipulso9.lAim^ 
for a ViMmmdMa Collage in Is is lipped ShM a 1 ^ 

numbei^jf the leaders of Muhammadan Soosty ftom Bmipl at weD 
as Eastefi Bei^^ and Assam will attend the Conference. An 
influentialWoception Committee^ with the Hcair Mr. Justtce Sbuif 
uddin as President, has been fiamed and this Committee will make 
arrangements for the delegates and visitors. 

A meeting of the Reception Committee of the Indiin National 
Congress was held in the rooms of the Indian Association. Befbre 
proceedings commenced some of the members present eipresscd 
indignation at the publication in the press of a report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the last meeting. A lively discussion followed in the 
course of which one of the members who happened lo be an office¬ 
bearer was mentioned as the likely informant of the press. The gentle¬ 
men, however, denied the altegation and threatened to resign. 
The consideration of the election of the PresidSn^lcited much 
discussion. After a deliberation of about an hour no dedsion 
was arrived at. Considering his advanced age it was assumed 
that Mr. A. O. Hume would not be able to come out to 
India. The majority were in favour of electing Mr. Mackarneu. 
Some, however, though they were in a small minority, objMed 
on principle to the nomination of any outsider 

At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. Jenkins 
in replying to the Raja Dighapatia's question about the subsidised 
paper the Su/av SamacAar said :—"The contract was originally 
personal to the Ute Rai Bahadur Norendra Nath Sen. It has been 
continued by the Bengal Governmenc to bis son for a period of 
nine months from the date of ttie death of his father but will not 
be continued beyond that period.’* Mr. Jenkms replying to the 
Hon. Babu Bhnpeodra Nath Basu’s question about the subsidised 
Journal in Calcutta said The circular letter and the replies 
of Local Governroenu to it being of a confidential nature the 
Government of India regret that they are unable to lay Ike papers 
on the table- It is not at present in contemplation to subsidiie 
any journal others than those already subsidised.'* Mr. Butler 
in replying to the Raja of Dighapatia’s question about plague and 
malaria said that the question was of such wide scope that it had 
been thought better that tlio Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India should prepare a memorandum indioating 
the measures against malaria and plague which have been token 
during the post years and the lines of future policy whicb it is hoped 
to follow. Mr. Jenkins replying to the Raja of Dighapatia about 
dacoities in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam said Govern* 
raent ore aware that a good many dacoities have recently taken 
place in the provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The matter is receiving the closest attention of ^be Gcmmaieiit 
of India and of the Local Governments.'* Mr. Jenkins neplylng 
to the Raja of Dighapatia about revolvers and guss femnd in the 
possession of dacoits and anarchists said" It Is a fact that revol¬ 
vers and breech-Ioading guns belonging to persons eaempted finom 
the provisions of the Arms Art have been found in the posiessiiMt of 
persons convicted of dacoity and anarchical crime. At so abert 
a notice the Government of India have been unable to prOente 
complete information but it may be mentioned by way of eamnpln 
that the revolvers with which Babu Ariiulosh Biswas and KIm 
B ahadur Sbams-ul-Alam were shot belonged to persona so eaamptad. 
Similarly guns belonging to eaempted persons were Ibund in the pomes' 
lion respectivelyof amemberoftheManicktoUagangandofone ofibe 
parsons convicted in the Haludbari dacoity and Howrah gaqg rasta 
The matter is engaging the attention of the Government'’ " College* 
fees have been raised in Madras and Coll^ and School! fegs in the 
Central Provinces. High School fees will, ft is jiedhriftoed, br 
raised inJBombay. A comiiuttee has been ippoftited in tbfi Uniteil 
Provinces to consider the fees in Angfo-Venacular Schools. 
The Government of India have no inteniioii of inteifWhg Ifi 
the matter which is nsaMtially one te the Local 
to decide." a . 
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hcnlthf, cleei], purposeful life. The reward of the unoatentatious 
labour of love in this spftierc of effort will be, not indeed, t title or i 
seat* on a council, but the consciousness of a great duty done 
and the prospect of better generations of [people growing up^' 
knowledge, hope and purpose 


Thk resolutions of the Punjab Government on the annual 
reports of the Police and the Excise adiuiuis- 
Drinh and Oinu. traiions respectively reseal ugly plague-spots 
in the social life of the Province and furnish 
senoif^ food for thought. Serious crime has increased a good deal 
dunng the year, and so has the consumption of liqour In fact the 
drmk habit has been steadily growing among the people lor some 
time past and Sir Louis Dane thinks that the question of the 
general increase uf consumption demands the close attention of the 
(government officers and tem much importance cannot be attached 
to the necessity of collecting the fullest intnrination (Xissible 
reg^ding the spread of the use of alcohol, tlic causes under¬ 
lying it and any rc.striGtive measures tliat seem likely to be effective 
No doubt one nf the chief causes of the growth of consumption 
IS the increasing prosperity of the people, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot but deplore that such a large proportion of 
the hard-earned wages of the labouring classes should lie spenl 
ID drink His Honour hopes that all the sections vif the 
Lommunitv ivill co-operate tu combat the evil us he considers 
that no action on the part of the Government will be Miccttsful 
unless the policy adopted is bup^iortad by public opinion operating 
tu maintain the former customary restrictions on excessive 
indulgence.Trosperity is not, ader all, an unmixed blessing, 
if it leads to drunkenness and crime. The question 111 its broader 
and more general aspecca becomes c<ne ol mentality and moral 
condition of the people, l^osperity is ^ relative term, and what 

is a superabundance in the case 01 one may be but a bare 
sustenance In ^he case of another. The labouring classes m the 
Punjab, or anywhere else for the matlci of ilut, would gel 
nd of their superfluous **richfs’' according their outlook 
on lifb and their measure of social enjoyment An ignorant and 
IheicfOEL improvident workofan, cooped up iii narrow hori/.ons, 
cohstitutioiasUy incapable of taking thought of the morrow, must 
find in riotous giddiness the supreme felicity of lifi^. Nature 
and \uciety provide him with certain msbncts and .rlraditions. 
which exert fome mcfisnirc of restraining influence Rut they are 
together of cornpamtively little \alue without a strong levon of 
relfg^on IVlvitever, therefore, the excise policy of the 
GovenKnent may have had to do with the growth of drunkenness 
and crime*, the problem is priioarily the onti ome of ignorance and 
irrchgton Owing to causes ton numerous and compiex to be 
cletaiM here, the clear pervading sense of duty as prescribed by 
religion has grown dim, and the force of tradition and authonty 
has been perceptibly weakened by the dissolvent influences opcimting 
on society, while ignorance has made matters worse. Mass ' 
edw^inn combined with religious trohiing is, therefore, the sole 
temMy of the eviJs^tbat the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has 
called upon the people to combat. Let |he reformer leave his 
pohlioal pedestal for a while and come dc^n and do soniediiog for 
the people. Let him try to liA the masses out of /the mire and 
faiwathe into them a desire for self-control, seir-im^vcment and 


" Til a Kahjii 111 Calcutta has fallen on evil times and an unsym¬ 
pathetic Press. For much of the plight that 
The Kabuli." now threatens lo embitter his destiny in the 
nietro|X)lis of the Indian Empire, he has to 
thank none but his own stars. A child of the mountain and free 
air, born and bred amid stem inhospitable rocks, and amidsT con¬ 
ditions of perpetual war against Nature and man, he am trust only 
himself, and looks on everything cLc in the Universe ns ranged in 
ronspirary against him The artificial codes of conduct ancP erf 
law which a complex society has ■ lionised tor its complex needs 
mystify him beyond measure, and hkc iho bird pecking freely at 
the gram unsuspecting the snare behind it, the iinlutdted child irf 
Nature descends on the plains of India in .search of lood, and quite 
unconsciously stumbles into the dutches of the law The word 
** Kabuli,” like several other misnomers airrent 111 Bengal, 
due.s scant lustice Lo his origin and quite unnecessarily 
besmirches him with the caliuin lliat attaches Lo aliens.” 
No doubt, he sometimes hails fnnn the lamd Debatable 

beyond tlie N.-W I'^rontier and from Afghanistan, hut in the 
majoiily (^1 cases he is quite as good a British subject as 
the Bengalee of C.ilriuin nr the Marwari of Xjmerc. It 
therefore, a little irrelevant, if not fiositively insulting to His 
Majesty’s “ Kabuli'' subjects to talk of legislating ihcm out of 
Galcutta, if not altogether out of existence But the majority 
ol the (“alrutia ncwsjjapers and some ol their jiatrons, the Marworis, 
are dead against thi Kahuh ”, and by sheer dint of agitatioii 
in the Press the liiinds of the Government havi* been Unwed to 
take a very cxtraorduwy step in the matter What is the 
” Kabuli ” problem ^ Stated at its w^orsi it amounts Lo this, that 
i number of Paiha:> rmin the Frontier have established extensive 
trade relations in Calcutta and the Moliibsil, that thr*) lend mcmey 
at exorbitant rates of interest, chat they enforce the fiaymenr 
ol their dues at demand, that they congregate 111 [lublir thorough- 
lares and that in .srjine 01 llieir manners and dealings They make 
life a IiUIl uiicoiiiforlahlc for the limul folk around them. ICven 
if all this were true, does il mnslUuU so loiniiftible an 

indictment as to justily a resort to such sjiecial measures ol 

stringent character os .ire said to bo iia contemplation ? We are 
>uie the ordinary law is quite adcx|uate to deal with l|^u problem 
ill every one of its a.spects. As a money-lender the ' Kabuli ” 
alleged to lie a very Sliylock in his seventy, though we 

doubt very much if some uf his milder comjwtricffs of the 

‘‘biiniya” variety could have very much to leom from him 

in the mysterious art of swelling the ''unearned increment.' 

But when he is so notoriously cxurbilant as a usurer, we are 
ai A loss to understand why p ople fall into his debts And 
then, the help of the courts of justice can bo invoke bpw 

any one in oil cases nf " Kabuli ” high handedness and oppression. 
In spite of all that is dogmatically assertCHl agaimst him, A'the 
Kabuli” IS not a wanton law-breaker by instinct. Wo doj^bi 
very much il his share of crime wrould lie fonnd to lie pro 

(Nntionately greater than that of any other class ol pefsons, iL 
the comparative statistics of the police court cases w^rc to be| 
compiled. Soineiimes it^is alleged that *'lhe Kabuli” ohstnictsi 
the yioroughfores and is, os such, a public nuisance. But fori 
every stray Kabuli on the Hamson Road, have hqndruds^ 
of Ijuxes and offs and ends of Marwari sfiops littering the 
pathways and obstructing pedestrian traffic. We liave no 
objections, however, to separate quarters being erected l0( rlit- 
housing of ihe homeless “Kabulis,*' if the l^ess cumijaign 
BiQainst them is to step with their “segregation.” But we have 
reason to believe that quite serious j^posals a^e oii hiot in the 
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.'^<!<iiiWttCI4 Coipaittion to pus some sort of ragiitniioa set for 
Kibulis.” ThepKifXMsI hu bedi hsiled vith sdmiim- 
^ «l tg( die (UhoeaU of Luchsoir end some other f^psiis 
1 ^-, Hindu Piua Thue pupersare, however, never noted for thdr 
h fsbteiicy. If ire misuke net, it ii eiactly thcBe valiant champions 
"'&f the “birthrights of humanity'’ which thundered loudest against 
. Use iniquitous ” measure of registration enforced against the Indians 
South Africa. With what grace can tht7 delight in the same 
iniquity " in India agginst their own fcjlow^ubjects ? Some of Lhe 
' Kabulis " are Lhe subjects of If. M the Amir; and liow iirill these 
rwguiB of “India Opinion” relish the idea if the Amir were to 
propAe the cle^iortation of bis Hindu subjects liy way of reuliation ? 
Unfortunately for “ the Kabuli/' the last Bakr-Id riots, which were 
none of his seeking, have crunbined the Marwan community 
ngainst him, and at| jiassible and impossible rca&onsarc being pressed 
forward to suppress him. Among other things we are told the 
Marwari ladies go out early in the morning to the riverside and 
consequently “the Kabuli” should be removed out of sight' We 
wonder what would the Marwuris say if they were asked to 
“ segregate ” and get themselves registered ' They too are “ aliens ” 
m the sense in which the term is used in llengal, and their wealth 
i and affluence owe much to a softened version of the trade^methods 
attributed til “ the Kabuli ” Hut they liave champions in the 
l^rew^ while "The Kabuli” can rely for fairplay only on himself 
or the sense of iiislice of the Covernment 

At a MhKTiNc; of the Punjab I<egialativc (Council held recently at 
Simla a Bill was introduced with the object 
The Puajab Village of providing “a simpler, inorr expeditious 
Courts BOI. and less incoiiveineiit organisation for the 

dispasal of petty cnniinal cases by esLablish 
mg local ttihunals fur the villages of the Punjab ” 'Hie measure, 
when passed, will em[iowcr the local (vovernnienl to appoint 
“BeiicheN” by notificRHaii. within district areas, composed of 
village headmen nr notables, which will exerrise judicial jiowers 
within prescribed “Circles” in petty criminal cases. The power 
of punishment is restricted to fine not exceeding Rs. 20 or, in default, 
imprisonment of 48 hours. No apjieal is all(;wed against the deci- 
sinns of the “Bench,” hul the l)i.strict Magistrate will cxemse the 
powers of revision where neimsary. llie Hon. Mr. H F. Tollinton. 
in moving for leave to introduce the Bill, gave ag interesting history 
of its ip^cplion, tracing the objects emboiiied in the measure to the 
recommendations of the Folicf- CViinniission o( icjo2<oj and ihe 
teiiUtive^scheine outlined by Sir ('harles Kiva/ in "esponsc to a 
letter of the Government of India. llie Police Cumiiiihsion 
had fouiiU the system of village Iriliunals working satisfactorily 
in Madras, and had suggested ite adoption in other provinces. In 
the VunJ^ti the measure will be in the nature of an experiment 
in village self-government, and its results will be profoundly 
interebtmg to watch. It will no doubt relieve the stipendiary 
mag istracy of Considerable work in petty cases, and will save 
much of the time and expense of the simple village folk, who wiP 
^find in the opitiiuii of their own village and the mothorb of ready, 
thoiigli not tough, justice a wholesome deterrent to iiorestritted 
Ktl^lion. ^f the Iribunals .succctsd in carrying out the objects 
that the framers of the Bill have in view and inspire the neceastry 
cdbridenre within their jurisdiction, they will prove to tJie village 
'' oonununities little short of merciful Providence. Rut the experi- 
^ nient is qpt without its dangcia. Village folk in the Punjab are 
not fteo from iaction and rivaTries, juul magisterial powers in the 
banrifi of unscrupulous headiurn may conceivably degenerate 
into an instrument of extortion xncl tyranny Much cai^ and 
foresi^t shall bavy to be exeicised in the choice of the members 
of the “ Bench/’ and even then it would be necessary to bedgS the 
experiment round with sufficient safeguards. If the rillage tribunals 
loid*to the grotyth of corruptiou and favouritisifi,—not at all an imagi- 
liary danger—they will stand self-condemned; and the suflTerer will be 
the poor,—^xRc^y tfiat class of 'persons for whose benefit the Bill 
has bedn framed. I'he “ mneheq ” should be composed of the 


natuml leaders of Ihe priae^ tribes inliihiliitK ^ 
and it would be at the wm time derivable 2om many pofaHs 
of view to aiioriate with them fehgioas and spiritual teedien 
of thA village commuiudei^ men of iml intefrity^aad purity of 
life, wn^ presence would inspire confidence and mM to the 
weight sjM prestige of the deciuons of courts. 


Much of the intellectual stagnation and loss of viiBity amangst 
the Indian Mussalmins may be Ctaoed 
I flam and Caste to the development of caste distinctiona 
in their social system. They came to the 
country with their ideals of social democracy in full opention, 
and their manner and mode of life, their freedom of inteicoona 
and absolute equality of condition and opportunity that their 
social system offered, tended to the growth of strong, independent 
and virile |jersonalities, who scorned troubl es and hewed their 
path to success But they could not long resStthe influence of 
the environment The Hindu society, with all its metaphyrittl 
subtlety and intellectual elaboration of the Abstract, was as yot In 
tJie primitive stage of socud developmeriL lake all primitive organisa¬ 
tions, it was divided into hidebound classes diacharging definite 
economic functions, with this difference that the class distinctions 
had licen stereotyped for eternity through supematuril sanctions. 
The Musoalinans through free intercourse with the Hindus^ and more 
especially through the Hindu ixinverts to Islam, impereqAiUy 
imbibed some of the prejudices and shibboleths which have 
grievously impaired the usefulness of their democratic organisa 
tion for Lhe evolution of virile personalities Their social stamina 
hits been iiappcd It has ceased Co be fed by the vital energy which 
the free play of social selection through marriage alone can impart. 
I'lieir standards of social distinction care less for Individual merit 
thau for the accident of birth and ancestry Individuals have come 
to be exalted or degiadcd by the character of their occupations. 
This is a iiad falling—off from the noble ideals of eq^aUty and 
brotherhood which the Mussalmans had set out to preach to the 
world and practice amongst themselves. Some of the greatest 
teacherr nf Islam, to whose incmortea the Moslems are attached 
to the verge of adoration, practised the humbler crafts. Their per¬ 
sonalities were as many-sided as they were great ; they were spiritual 
teachers, philosophers, iiiuii of the world and honest workers for daily 
bread, rolled into one. They scorned the life of a parasite, and 
were justly proud of the professions that gave them independent 
livelihood. 'Iliough we cannot foi the present expect the latter-day 
Mussaiinan to attain to the intellectual distinction, social humility^ 
and fine sf If-revcrence of the tyjie of men that have made Islamic 
history, it is yet necessary to remind them that they are in danger of 
fnrgetiiiig tbo type even as an ideal None would dare ask them in 
the beginning of the soth century to scorn delights and live laborious 
days. But for the sake ol' the purity of the social system which iptve 
birth to the richest and most variegated peraonalities in history, they 
should purge it clean of its later accretions, and give it back its pris¬ 
tine vigijur and mohdity. Caste distinctions are abhorrent to the vary 
spirit of Islam They are a standing insult to the intelligence of a 
community that recognises the brotherhood of man as the fundamen¬ 
tal basis of Its social aeed. In their practical injustice and detdeniqg 
weight of oppression they are revolting to the moral sense of 
civilised humanity. As regards their economic and general effectSi 
they have kept a gifted race for thousands of yean bound in 
chains. The great task of the sodsl reformer amongst the Musaal- 
mans is to releave them from the bondage of custom and restore 
to them the freedom of social equality and wider range of social life. 


Astbr the ereanon of Eastm Bengal and Assam iiyo a seggrate 
^ administrative charge undai a Lieuteiiint- 

High Court at Governor, it was felt ri>be a mete qneedon of 
Dacca. for the demands for a MprtM lligh 

Court ud A leianto Uaiveni^ to cone 
into pramineaeA Judging by thofm^ygrowngrtiemlhatapiuoa 
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4UI the tul^ec^ ill 4e new province^ it would seem that the time 
has ptacticaUy amved. Sir LMcelot Hare on the eve of hia 
defiarture lecpgnised the strength of the claim for a 'separate 
High Court and sympathised with the demand of Ae great 
majority of the people under his charge. Unfortunately the 
qurstioD will have to face formidable opposition from the 
vested interests which have their centre in Calcutta, and which 
are represented by the clique that is still busy fanning the dying 
embers of Anti-Partition [lassions. Though insignificant in number, 
the cluiue u yet powerful in influence It includes a number 
of lawyers and newspapers of Calcutta, and some landlords of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The^ lawyer of C'alcutta has to 
lose iimch of his lucrative practice if a separate H.gh Court comes 
into existence at Dacca. The newspaper ^^ou\6 shrink still 
further in influence and circulation when sefiaratc independent 
provincial interests have developed their own organs of opinion 
III the Pro^iC^ The landlord in Eastern Bengal cannot view 
with equanimity any administrative scheme which nriighL tend to 
increase the communal consciousness of his tenants, and might 
some day lead to the abolition of the Peniianent Settlement which 
IS so unfair to other provinces and cannot commend itself to the 
tenantry of Bengal Itself The majority of the landlords in the 
new province are Hindus, w'hilc the Mussalmans are mostly ixior 
and belong to the culuvatmg classes Their lot is, 111 all conscience, 
already miserable enough, thanks to the Permanent Settlement, 
vhich has called into being a type of " pampered landlordism " 
singularly rich and powerful and irrcs|)onsihlc T'heir woes and 
grievances never find an echo in the newsimpers ot Calcutta which 
conveniently forget in their Anli-Partition campaign that any 
such people exist. Vet it is they who arc the real ))eople, if the 
word has any meaning, and it is to increase their opportumtics 
foi fair and decent treatment 11 s well as for increased eflitiency 
of the administrayon of Justice that a High t'ourt is needed 
Ai Dacca. It was on this fact that the [..oridon Branch of the 
All-ladia Moslem l.icagiie bavcd it-* plea fur a separate High 
(Jour* in Its representation to the Secretary of State. The Committee 
of the league acted as a /it/e representative of the majority of 
the peo[ile of Eastern Bengal and Assam in voicing then deliberate and 
unanimous demand As a matter of fact, the ('aIculta lawyers and 
newspapers have no focF/r rrirnrA* n the invitcr. The question shall 
have to be settled in accoidance with th*; wishes of che people whom 
pt really concerns We hope certain oi our enneemporanes will not 
b*-. s<i inconsistent as to have us believe that the " people ' mean the 
Hindu minority ik the new province. To use the woids of t)ie 

will they ix)se as representing “ the propls generally, because 
there may be some few who n thev ” happen to lopresent^ The new 
Province has^cieated for the Idussalnuns m'lctriieeded facilities 
for nuitenal and intellectual .advancement ft has tbcni 
free from the thraldom of ,i crushing doDiinitinn And it is 
th:.') UuLt rankles behind all protests against the Pnrtnion A 

Moslem instead of a Hindu majuiity lu the Trovincial pmncil, a 
Moilcm and not a Hindu representative in the Vicero/d Coiincil, 
Home Mo&leni Deputy Magistrates, Subordinate Judges, Police 
Officials disturbing ihc Hindu inonoplv, Moslem newspapers, 
Moslem SchooLi and Colleges, Moslem Vakils and Barristers, a 
prcKjicTOu*' Moslem tenantiy and no Pemuinrnt Settlemenc^it 
i«i theiie that give their zest to Anii Pa'titmn *' patriotism.'' When 
the lopping off of Behar was proposixl, the leaders of Bengal 
opposed it tooth and naii because they wished the Bengali 
Hii«du to lord it over not a soul less than bij millions But 
thfi'ic who objected to a headache have had to combat a 
vatiubfe plague in the chance of a Moslem predominance in 
of Bengal Itself. Well we can understand theeUnity of 
Yudia and Patriotism.* We can even understand the Pan Hinduism 
of the Hindu Sabhas and the "Indian National Congress.'’ 

< But ve frankly confess we know not what fearfp^ wildfowl is 


the “Bengali Nation." Perhaps the Bengalee and the 
will explain the signiffcance^of this queer " Naboualiam.'^ 


Tiia Turko-Italian situation has reached a critical stage, and as w 
to press the war clouds are lowering oir. 
Turko-Italian Cnus. ously Italy has presented a Note to the 

virtually demanding the surrender of 'In, 
within twenty-four hours, failing which she intends to land an arin^ 
and occupy the terntory She has concentrated a naval squadron 
at Augusta near Syracuse in readiness to sail, while an expeditionary 
force of 33,000 men has been prepared to embark for Tripoli, with 
13,000 more to follow shortly afterwards. The Turkish Cabinet has 
considered the Ultimatum and has decided to reject it. Undes the 
circumstances there appears to be hardly a way out of the ensis, 
except war If hostilities break out, it will be a pure war of 
aggressiion on the |)art of Italy, and if there is any«moral odium 
attaching to such a wicked piece of international crime, the civilised ^ 
world must hold lespotisible the ambitious Power which has been^ 
driven by lust uf empire to disturb the peace of the world. Italy 
has chosen her lime remarkably well. The severe tension oveiv 
Moroccan (.risis has hardly yet ended, and the Powers feel little 
inclined to bestir themselves for another diplomatic tug-of-waTv. 
especially where d question of the integrity of tlie Turkish Empire' ] 
IS involved The appeal nf Turkey to the Powers for a pacific 
settlement of the dispute at its early stage was politely but coldlyj 
rejected One cannot help reading, in this attitude of cynical; 
indifl'erence, a clear hint to all whom il may concern that the preaerv-; 
ation of international peace and the maintenance of the status qm" 
are mere displomatic Actions designed for selfish ends. Turkey 
has to lely on her own unaided resources for the defence of her 
honour and integrity Wc cannot see how she can submit to so' 
deep a humiliation without' irretrievably shattering her prestige and 
digging her own grave. Between a threat of war and the loss of a 
large territory she ciui have no alternative but to fight. 


ui fODo Illusions lemperea oy malice than a < 
imragTdph in the Panjabi written in^ts charac- | 
tenstic vein. The words pant and gasp under f 
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Wf. roNi<&ss wo hav<; seldom come across a more aix^iising tissue 

of fond illusions tempered by malice than 

The Huidu'i 
" Burden " 

the vague fury of expression and, perhaps with 
out meaning anyching beyond a spiteftll swagger at the expense of 
the Miissa]man.s, end in a general deluge of sound. We moke no 
ipology for quoting the paragraph at length. Says the Panjabi — 
Everything in India is liable to be affected by the philosqihio 
influence of Hinduism and acquire the Aryan character of tolerance, 
ixiiience and humanity Even the fierce Moslem hordes were tor 
down and softened by long residence in India, and, therefore, Ino 
Muhammadans are said to be so much less cruel and fierce than 
others. 'Die influence ol caste on the eugenic basis is another forci^ 
which the Muhammadans and Porsees have not quite resisted. | 
Even Europeans in India seem gradually yielding to it. The pre- \ 
vailmg influence of Hindu philosophy, Hindu religiousness and • 
deep piety, their simplicity of life and spiritual democracy*are 
fell and assimilated by every non-Hindu element. these, 

then, not enough to weld the different races togethqf in Ind 
into one nation at so^e future date? Is it likely that th 
Muhammadans in India will be aWe to completely cut off from th 
Hin^u influences and refuse to be identified with the commo 
nationality? The Native Chnatians, Parsees, Sftbs andj£ns ar„ 
perceptibly Hinduised. The Muhoinmodans are partly transformed, 
but they still retain some of their ferocity and isolation. Since the 
bulk of them were^nginally Hindus, and rose from the common 
stock, their exclusiveness has no permanent basis in 'society and is 
only supported on temporary crutches. The Hindus of India have 
their burdens equal to those of the Ikhite man's* and, perhaps, in 
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of ncU tufferiag, lacrifice and dlect tbeir burdeni are heavier 
' the white man’i in lifting up and softening those backward 
who have, bowevefi been successlulJy incorporated with th^- 
f Comment would seem to be superfluous Perhaps it is this 

jili to bear patieqtly and meekly the " burdens of the backward 
that makes the Hindu '* Nationalist" so onsrions to relieve 
, g[ kIussalinati^«of '^the burdento live and think for themselves. 
^ \btiik ** the backward races ” would feel a little more assured on 
’''score if they were fiivonred by the hanjaht with a precise 
r rdnitlon of the Hindu." 



• The' Comrade. 


Thk death of Arab! removes the most prominent personality that 
* had played a fateful part in the Egyptian politics 

Ahmad Arabi in the later seventies and early eighties. He was 

Pasha. one of those who stand out in history, not singly 

* and on their own account, but as symbolical 

of the movements and political forres of the times, and reflect in 

their character the strength, the weaknesses and the temper of the 
ag& His public career began at a time when Egypt had been 
■brought to the verge of bankruptcy by the extravagant orgies of Ismail, 
and the Financial Control of Europe had been established over tbe 
country. The long-suffering Fellaheen was; groaning under the weight 
of heavy taxes, the administration was loose and corru|jt, and the 
patriotic Egyptians were smarting under the humiliation of foreign 
iniervention in the affairs of the nation Those days of turmoil 
and suffetii^ gave birth to a body of devoted thinkers and patriots 
who began seriously to consider the ways and means of improving 
the intellectual, moral and political condition of the country. 
Sh. Mohamed Abdu, the famous Egyptian thinker and man of letters, 
was the intellectual leader of the movement for reform in 
nathmaf life and society, and inspired several leading Egyptians 
with a genuine desire to fight against the existing abuses and 
move the people and the Government along progressive liiie.s 
Ahnuul Arab), then on officer in the Army, was a man of zeal 
and sincere patriotism, and under the enlightened guidance 


Com|j^iations. 

No TKRM in modem diplomatic phraseology is so naked and un¬ 
ashamed IB its audacity as the cry for “ compei^ofi ” ^ recently 
invented by Germany, And it would have been too much to expect 
fmm Italy if she had failed to take the cue from her predominant 
partner in tbe 'triple Alliance. It was time she felt figgrieved at 
the miraculously easy expansions other neighbours' Empires by (he 
simple process of partitioning other people’s territories on fair and 
equitable basis " among themselves. Austria had quietly picketed 
Bosnia and Herregovina and silenced faint growls of protett by 
maintaining a stnet face of brass. France is to enter on a vast 
heritage in Afnca to which she lias been struggiing4ftip#c»tRblish her 
title by insisting on the inviolable right of ‘‘neighbourhood’' 
Germany is to be *' compensated'' elsewhere fur her good will m 
the bargain. VVas poor Italy lo stand aside sad suffer others to 
grow rich in power and dominion without demanding a ‘* compen¬ 
sation ” for herself ? 

In the name of all that is blustering and bellicose, ^“comficn- 
sation" for what? for having been baulked in the desire to eat 
the whole Universe nght oyray? be this as it may, luly muht 
have her "compensation," and having regard to her "special 
iiUerests” in Tripoli, she must have the establishment of "law 
and order" m her own hands there, if only Turkey is induced 
Lo give up her "unreasonable attitude” in the mattei, Other 
Powers nave been mounded with legard to this amicable intention, 
and they have returned "favourable” opinions. Meanwhile 
warships are being des^iatched to Tripoli in order to protect the 
lives and property of the Italians, who stand in imminent peril 
on account of Mussalman " fanaticism.” In brief, the old old game 
of usuipalion and bluff, exact to the minutest detail, cs being 
played again, and this time by Italy against the Turks. 

To moraJisc on the situation and judge Italy in her new career of 
bngandage by the ordinary ethical standards that regulate ordinary 



inodg ibe extveme seam of the Natlwiialisf Party. But the 
U {gyptipn Nationalist Of Uhday cut never forget t(ie devoted service of 


the fqllab patrioPwhO was in a senae the finher of “ Egyptian Nation- 
aUiiii,"andgave totbedfagiwyflarp^'V for progress the unity and 
direction of an orgmiiied moiff^iient. 


every dre^ of blood before submitring to llie dismerolyerbieiit of 
the Empire. The days of success by threat i^nd bluster arfl gape \ 
and it would be well for the statesmen of Europe to curb ^die over- 
vaulting ambitions of Italy if they want to avoid the not very Remote 
possibility of anintmational conihgiation. ^ ^ ^ 
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. Reater, wit^ a sure eye to picturesque detail, has been careful to 
inform us that ** the Young Turks may seek to restore their unpaired 
prestige at home and abroad by adopting a militant polk/ sg^nst 
Italy which would kindle Mussalman fiuiaticism.” We wo^er what 
exquisite phraseology will be employed to describe the md freiuy 
and shrieks for vengeance of. say, the Italian populoce^hich were 
to rise one fine morning to find Sicily occupied by Turkish troops. 
Ferhaps ** patriotism and touching scenes of self-sacrifice and heroism 
against the aggressor ” will form the burden of the wail. Will it then 
be on unjustifiable crime on the part of the Mussalmans of Turkey if 
they feci indignant at the unprovoked attack on the integrity of their 
Empire and the life and liberties of ihcir fellow-subjects m Tripoli 7 
** Mussalman fanaticism '* indeed > Enlightened Europe will have to 
practice higher momlily than the cynical maxim of an eye for no eye 
and a tooth for no tooth, before pointing a linger of scorn at the 

** fanatig ” o f other races and creeds,._* ^ 

J As for the Italy, we have only to consult the statistics 

of the Italian immigrants to America to realise of what stufl* those 
types of civilised ” humanity are made The majority of them are 
nerveless and sodden wrecksj|of drink and immorality, and are annually 
washed away on the economic tide to sink in the gambling hells of 
America or the festoiing dens of cosmopolitan Anarchism. Surely 
they or thdir Government have very little to teach the Mussalmans 
of Turkey in enlightened and sober humanity and m the ideals of 
|)eace on earth and good will among mankind Whatever else it 
may do, we hope Europe will not at least tolerate Italy to pose as 
[ the champion of civilisation in her acts ol aggression The present 
I crisis may be staved ofT through tlic good offices of Germany, although 
\ we doubt very much if the Teuton has no private axe to grind in his 
I solicitude for peace. It will, at any rate, teach Turkey one supreme 
t lesson W'hich her statesmen are Imund never to forget, namely, that in 
I keeping Ihcir amour trim fur all emergent. 1 us lies the safety of their 
\ Empirt^ and tlic surest guarantee of peace \ . 

Words* and Catchwords. 

EvaN the most cultivated and resourceful languages of the 
world arc anything hut perfect iind exact instrument! of human 
thought. Each word of human sjieech la a symbol, and stands for 
die concept of some definite mental volition. Every thought is 
a sort of a process of mental alchemy which transmutes the 
images of niemory or secse-impres&ion) mto new and definite 
ideas. The symbols, however, are mst in inelastic moulds and are 
fixed for all, while memory and sense-impressions are unique 
(leisonal, individual. Ah confusions, imsuiidersUmdings, ambiguities 
and eqnivocaiious that afflict human speech are Uie result of this 
unalterable ronditioii of the human iiimd The same word may 
stand for and /ause quite dilTeremt images lu minds differently 
constituted and furnished. Ia^ic represents a tenUtive effort to 
deuse some common basis nf sympathy for individual thoughts 
arid ideas, and reduce the chance of conflicts and contradictions to a 
minimuin. But " the Saence of accurate thinking " Las added new 
confttSkiAs ol its own, and has quite nniurally failed to rasduce an 
essentiaBy mcomrnensurible process to a system. And it is perhapsi 
best for mental vitality and health rhat the prrjr^s should reman) in- 
cnmmenFurable. Oiberwise “reasoning" would be as soulless, 
fnccbaifical uid, therefore, flat and purposeioss a process us, say, the 
makiiig of a piicber of clay or ascending a staircase. The whole 
l^ld of thought would be a known and measured thing, haunted by 
“minds” stuffed and fashioned exactly after the pattern. But 
nature has never been guilty of repetition, and each renewal of 
life aiKd organism is an experiment, by its nature Incalculable, mira- 
Cidonq and anique. life is in its primary aspect a tissue of births and J 
denll^ f.e, a renewal of personalities--finite, original products out of 
an infinite eofligy being. It is, therefore, inevitable that human 
speech should be v^e and imperfect and not a lure and 
safe vehicle of expression. 

Tbd majority of minkud, however, pick up tbcSr language 
end mode of speec^ os they pick up their pr^dices, ideas 


and sympathies. Words represent to them certain feeling 
reared by accident, e and not a personal possession won 
thi sovereign right of conquest. They are, therefore, naturally vt 
and confused in their expressions, and may mean quite differ 
from what their words sigmfy. They are the victims of soun 
phrases, dim echoes of the thoughts of others. They cea^ 
be individual j their thoughts are a quotation, their pasiions ^ 
body clse’s passions, and their lives a mimicry. Lazy temperp 
or minds imperfectly trained must have theu* vocabulary reodyi. 

The danger of mental confusion and misunderstanding or 
reducing speech to a dead mechanical level, where words are a mi* 
matter of feeling, becomes infiniti'ly more senoua when oa foreign ' 
language is adopted as a vehicle of expression. Differences in 
histone.!! development, racial cfiaractenstics, physical environment 
and moral sense lender it ahsoUitcl) impossible for a student qf on 
alien tongue to catch the houl of the words he is endcavourin^to 
master. Every word has a parentage and a history, inseparably 
bound up with the life and history of the people agiong whom it 
has been reared. The image that it calls forth in the mind that 
IS its native habilai, must essentially he different from the one that 
it evokes in the alien mind The introduction of the"^English 
langiiagt' 111 this country, not on1> as a medium of instruction but^ 
as an iiihtriiiiient of thought, has raised issues which have a very 
serious bearing on the development of the Indian mind. Education 
through a foreign language is not only iniperfeLt in quality, but is 
apt to deaden the creative faculties and impair originality. Thinking 
bec(»mes a drudgery and an eflori The siiuntancous, pleasuraible 
excicise ol the mental faculties through familiar word-symbols^ 
bccouLS a wiarisome toil when conducted through words that lit 
up no vistas of image and memory and kiiidle no associations. 
Then again, there is a great danger of the confusion of meaning by 
iranslatiDii Two wotds of different languages resembling in broader 
sense may yet be poles asunder in the deejier shades of iqyamng. 
lliere is no such thing in language as a synonym. The grammarian 
who fir*,! invented llu shibboleth has done incalculable mischief 
to the .Kfur.icy and prrcision ot thought In India the mischief 
dune in srhiifils and colleges has liome fruit in the practical spheres 
Ol' effort - m loose imperfectly understood and mcoherent set of ideals 
about leligion, society and politics. Words- expressing practical * 
aihieverncnts m the W^est have come to fill the imaginations of the 
majnrih of educatcfl Indians, Li ailing clouds of glory and visions 
of wunderknd. They arc simply ideals raising 
beauteous linages, and, although they embody a genuine desire for 
improvement, they offer no wcU-dcfine^ objects for future efforts, 
rur do they take stuck of the pa^it history of the country and it 
p'-oscnt conditions. They have bec(>rne catchwords pure and simple 
and as a (onsequeiice the discussion ol some of the mosjfl 
problems of Indian society and politics strikes one, in«it|H 
confusion, as something like wierd battling in the clouds. 1 
The word? “nation," “democracy," “constitution" lA 
like have become the stock phrases of the demagogue, and he^L 
spares them on the platform whenever he sees the inetiest of toMu- 
dience to lie on the wane. But does he understand what he rqpans^ 
when he is, fur instance, holding forth on the ideals of “ democracy " 
and tlie glories of “ national" life ? Democracy Is not an instilution 
any more than it is a definite pohtical creed based on some 
philosophic doctrine. It is a spirit, a social temperament, a M 
sense of social relations which a mass historical, mold and in M 
tellectual experience has produced in the Advanced societies o|H 
Europe. “ l^emocratic " ^institutions are merely the political aniH 
form^ recognition of the forms through which the individual, quitH 
naturally and by instinct, seeks the necessary fr^om and gonveiiH 
iencf of inteicourse with society. “ Nation " in Europe is, iiHiiiiiW 
what history has made it—a synthesis of individualities, which havcIB 
been trained by centuries of secular effort to act in concett 
secular ends. It would be on interesting study to realise the con-V 
ceptions oftlie demagogue whence talks of “democracy” and ] 
“nation" in India. The coodilio)9l\of actual gocial life of the 
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^rasptrf furnish no clue to his meotul horison. The Indian home 
^ . D autoaatic, or at best, an oligsrcbical ifbtitution. The Kib of 
i,\ ^^baii of the people derives all its significance from the landed 
flDtacy and finds its purpose and range with reference to the 
^ ^ir that dass Id fact the entire distribution of the social and 
fiin^'ons amoDgflt the people can be explained only by 
, ^ ^ existence of the “ landlordp'' in relation to 

needs the life of the common mass has been grouped- It 
Imfore, not a little disconcerting to find people insisting on 
' , ^ recogniUan of the political status of India in the name of 

"democracy.” Only recently a very zealous “Nationalist" news- 
'Ipaper wrote something about “ the spitj^ual democracy of the 
Hindus." This is another example of how exotic phrases, absolutely 
out of Joint in the conditions of Indian thought and social ideals, 
a^e beginning to confuse definite issues. Hindu Soi'iely was never 
democratic, least of all in its spiritual life and organisation. Per¬ 
haps the writer meant to indicate the lack of definiteness and 
ptedsion of'Hinduism and the diverse standards of ethical belief 
iid social usage that rharocterihe the people professing to 
belohg to the Hindu fold. To designate this state of things 
aa democratic" means surely a grave intellectual confiibion 
” Mudi of the bitter war of faction and angry fruitless dissciission 
between the advocates of Indian self-government and their up|)onents 
spring from this confusion and the obscurity of the real ussues to 
whfch It leads. 

There is another set of phrases which have been much, of 
lat^ in evidence in the Indian Press in rontu'ction with the organis¬ 
ation of educatioiial and political efforts on communal lines. The 
Moilein University scheme and the Moslem I^eogue have lieen 
GOndmtined as “ sectarian " and denominational," although the 
Hlfiju I’resa has dropped its attitude of hostility since the inception 
Off a scheme fur (he Hindu Universil)' Now, llic words “sect" 
aud ^^denomination" mean a sub'division ol ji religious faith. 
For instance, “ Shias," Sunnis " “ Wahaliies," cii, form difleient sects 
(if the religion of Islam. It is, therefore, abi^oliitcly wrong and 
unjustifiable to talk of “ sectarianism" in res|)ect of the efforts 
6f an entire religious community. It is a srandaloub intellectual error ; 
and the fearful blunders, of reasoning and argument based on this 
milconception must be pathetically alisurd if they were not also 
mischievous. Yet it has become the fashion aith a ccitain class of 
oyiirspapers to throw phrases like these broadcast at every oppor¬ 
tunity wKhoiit feeling the least responsibility ifor the consequences 
.be{t mental confusion. A single phrase rnckles&ly uttered may 
vbindh' the offoits of a whole generation. And surely, the intel- 
a) sins of to-day, indulged in with supreme nnnch.ilance and for 
tbt vainglory of the (tour, will have to paid for in hate and 
rT‘‘«sioiiid tears by the later generations The joiimali&t, of all 
i lonaliaiijnt not to use words without wisdom and thereby increase 
, r'iflhtflectual muddle that has rendered the fiinnidable problems of 
ib Cfifo and society so enoroiouily difficult of solution. 

One, indeed, r^xpccts the driven journalist to revise his 
ouvibgue of first principles before he begins to ply his ]*cri foi the 
^dayw But he slmuld certainly examine the c<nitonts n\ his 
phrases to t^e utternu>st and bee their relation to the actual schema 
of Indian thiiigs, Dogmatism i& not only a mural limitation, it h 
an^ intell^tual ob^ssion. .\bsolutc statements without rclereno: 
to rime, place and circumstanc.^ are eas) enough ro make, but 
' ,i they faik utterly to convince or YM*rsuade There is no such thing 
‘ fu beingiA but universal bccomiiy of things of individualities, of 
'^stitutionc. We piogreos from weak^T to stroiiger lights, and each 
^ep forward reveals hidden opacities bidow. The brief gift of 
is imtineani to be squdhdcred amiost foiilisb imitaiions, hbilow 
^[ictitfens of n^inglw pbiases mA inicllectual jiisincerities. 
jndia stands alone *in the chdiacter of its diverse problems, f Let 
^UB by all means borrow Lhe methods and die li^ts that have 
".^servtid oUiera. But we sbohld not icis^e broad accidental 
feiemblancti fdtr alwolute identity, India will be Saved by her 
ovu inner light, amj^ win resp^d only to The formulas that spring 
from heart of bea liutb and tj^re. 



The Moslem University. 

To TUB Editor ok “The Comrade." 

Sir,—W ill you kindly insert the following few hurried lines in 
your widely read journal in the interest of the Moslem Univerrity? 
A suggesbOD occurs to me which may prove useful. 

1 know each soldier of the Maslem University Fund is doing 
his mighty best to collt c i every farthing obtainable in each comer 
of India, and I am sure the last telegram (published in the Timi's 
0/ /fidta of i6th instani) of H. if the Aga. Khan to the Hon. 
Raja of Mahmudabad imparts fresh vigour to the workers. The 
University Deputation to Kathiawar was able in four days to collect 
Rs. 35,000 in hard cash, which proves the honest zeal of the 
Muhammadans at this gieal iiioment 

Judgmg from the facts that reach us here in this part of India, 
there is no douhr that at leftst the necessary amount is iilmogt in hand 
for the present. But il by chance it falls short of the required 
figure, I suggest that the dehriency should be m^ide up by a loan 
from one of our rich leaders The borrowed amount ran be paid 
to the generous lender and [latriot from the amounts tjiac will be 
sure to pour in dunng our efforts after the Great Durlw, which must 
in the meanwhile mark the turning point m the history of Mussal- 
mans under British rule. 

A M. K. Dehc.\vi, 
fiarrittcr^at-Zaw 

Mangorl, Kathiawar, 
fdtk SfpUmheVt iQil* 


The Moslem University Fund. * 

T’o THE Eon OR Ol- “ Fhk Comradk." 

SiR.--AVilh refereixe to your statement in the C^rade of the 
i6tb instant the rcali/ation uf the Moslem University siibscriprions 
at Naini Tal, allow me lo state that Rs. 450 were promuned here out 
of which, I was told by my friend Mr. S. M. Shanff; Rii. 300 had 
been deposited iu the liank of Bengal, Agra, and Rs. 100 iiv the 
.\llahabad Bank, the balaiin- Rs. r 50 will be remitted very shortly. 
Ranikhet has promised Rs. ,5,000, and 1 do not know what amount 
they have deposited. No effort foi the collection of donations is 
yet made at Holdwam, Ja:»pon:, Kashipore and Bhabar Taiai wtere 
the Moslems form a large proportion nf the population, and 1 
think if a httle exertion is made, the subscription might reoaonaUj 
increase tn more thqu Rs. 5,000. The deputation of the Modem 
University Fund has not been sent beret and whatever amoig^ tma 
been promised and realized up to dace is an outGemo of io^ eneigy 
and ted. 

r 

NAwi Tai, q. jlifBAR 

S^tember tgti. 
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’ 'Short Story. 

■ 

Saved by Tradition. / 

A MroiiAn stood gazing far out over the riveri whenf the evening 
ihedowB deepened and the streaks of long grass lay like phantoms 
. along the low bank opposite. The cry of the muezzin had died 
away, soft twinkling lights be^an to awaken, .She sighed and 
sank wearily on to the floor of the terrace. It was a roof terrace over¬ 
looking the river. Gunga Mai swirling in sullen leaden waves 
flowed on majestically. Human problems left her unmoved, her mood 
seemed apathetic. She had no syn&thy, no help to-night for the 
desolate heart and restless brain that sought blindly to define right 
and wrong in her dark depths. 

The wpnn'tn turned her mournful eyes away from the mother 
of a]l| far over the ro(«fs of the city towards the fmn! lights ot the 
English Cantonments. She was a widow, a chidless Hindu widow, 
a thing accursed of gods and men. She belonged to a fairly 'ni- 
lightened family, but the sterna still clung to her. No one cared 
whence she came, or whither she went, os long as she did the tasks 
allotted her. They were numerous and hard, but tliat troubled her 
JitUe, for they helped to fill her lonely lifi^. The other women of the 
household, mostly young, did not speak to her much for fear of a 
similar curse on themselves. TTie evening before Fate hod thrust 
her blindly into a bigger tmnhle. On her way to the temple at 
du&k, where the i^ath was narrow and the crowd (r'‘eat, her small 
hand holding her veil close had touched another hand InvOluii- 
tanly she had otiened the veil and looked up, the man she had been 
crushed against was an Englishman. Urowti eyes gaped straight 
into blue eyes, it w'as the matter of a moment, h;it that mcnient 
sprang heavenwards on wings of flame. She went into the tempi e 
shaken and disturbed, faltered hei repetitions, offered her garlands 
with trambling hands and came away. Had she hoped it slie scari.ely 
knew, but further on where the stonv sheet narrowed even more 
and a low archway threw a dark shadow across it, she felt 
rathm than saw him again She tiad almost past him. there was 
no one in sight He had ■?uddenly caught her with one strong sweep 
of his arm and covered her fare and neck led bpre by thn falling 
of the veil with short passionate kis.se>- His breath tore through his 
lips with a harsh sound, she did not brealhe at all '* Come an lioiir 
later to-morrow down to the river by t^ie [latli on the left, 1 will take 
you away.” Next moment she glided on decuruusly veiled from 
head to foot. 

Tt had all been so sUrtling, so utihke tho routine of her life. 
A vista 01'golden (lays to comt atrelch«d belbie her. It was l.he 
same hour nd^, and she longed to go to him. inten se this longing 
that ic brought her to her It should luive bon jfierl and shocirijd 
her but it did neither. What did it mallei m her that h.* was 
h^nglish, even though she knew well what \k(jM I'lnnc of it. He 
could never marry her. In a few years c%en if it lasted long, he 
would go home.'' That mysterious '"heune" wliiuh, i,'{i she heard, 
claimed all sahibs. She would then drown herself or become a 
woman of the bazaars. Even this idea seemed to lose its borroi m 
pr6|)ortion to the horror of a life alone now. The morsLl argument 
vtMS obocure and indefinite in her mind. What held her back r 
The traditions and teachings of her youth and perhaps the inherent 
purity of generatiims. Ganga Mai was sullen, the moon rose slowly 
reflected in her dark waters the woman still stood there. Time 
seemed endless, the moonlight seartd her soul, ihe shivered and with a 
litde moan sank to her knees- The night breeze blew chill over the 
tenacc, a white rag fluttered over the edge of the adjoining root' and 
Hfted like a live thing into the dark. The sobbing, thrrjbbing sound 
of "a tomtom mfngled its insistent beat with the weir^ melody of 
abriUer instnimqntm '!*he hour liad come, the woman pressed her 
(pwerad against the stone railing Her wild thoughts 

t um bling over each other m aimless repetitims. There was 
60 short a time in Hhich to deddc, and so long a,fuze to abide by 


that decision. She was unaccustomed to control great issues, but' 
widowhood had been*a good school in which to learn sclf-discip 

The hour was post, was he there ? She rose to her ^(^ct a 
to the edge of the terrace, but alasi it did not command a 
the pathway. There was still time, should she go to him ? ( 
kisses, oh ' his voice, oh ' his strong strong arms > his hoi bn 
her face and his cool searching lips I Locking her hands aa 
forehead she swayed to and fro, the agony of the thought 
moment put him further from her was driving her mad. " Ifl 
help me " she moaned almost unconsaously appealing to \ 
powers. The soft splash of oars below slopped the not oi< 
thoughts, her lips ceased their whispered prayer, body and soul 
waited in suspense. Bending breathlessly forward she saw quite 
clearly her lover’s figure on the boat below, as it went slowly out of 
sight down the river Then it was too late to change. She dld^ioi 
realize she had won a great victory To her it seemed but the 
workings of Karma. She was not even sure she had done right. 
Of one thing alone was she certain, she had denied seflf, and by her 
Mandards that at least was right Gathering together her strength 
and her endurance <;hc went back to the old life. If there were new 
lines in her sweet face, new mournful depths m her soft eyes , if she 
.spent more nights in tears than sleep ; there was no one to notic2 
or care 

Ato* 

A Record English Summer. 

It reminds me of India' ” 

Such was the remark made to the writer un one of the hottest 
days uf this phenomenally hot summer VVith a thermoiiieter 
registering, on the 6th September, over So degrees in the 
shade, one reads symnathetically of defective rainfalR in the 
Punjab, GujemL and elsewhere. For we in England are also sadly 
in need uf ram , hi?re in Surrey, at any rate, the farmers* faces grow 
longer and longer as one cloudless day succeeds another. " The 
grass be all burnt up" says my neighbour lugubjiously,and we 
shan’t have no feed for the winter Tve a mind to sell my dai^ 
cows, but rd get nothing for them ” “ .And what hgve you been 
sowing here ? *’ I enquire. Trifoliam,” he answers; " bat it 
can’t come up till we get a shower.” And still the showgr ta^ 

The scarcity of winter feed lOr the cattle is only on| 
drawbacks incidental to a summer whose like the oldest^ 
cannot remember, a summer which, since meteorologiJ 
have been kept, is the hottest ever experienced in\h| 

The lung contmuance of the heat has especially tn^ 
young and the very old. It is even said that 
aocustomed to a large (lerccritage of grey skies, is ov 
j;iesenL condihons, and that something of the unrest 
peivaded the labouring classes is to be put down lo this ( 
i^ny rate, a tiuin works best in on environment to whil 
acciistomfd, and the introduction of on abnormal elemi^^i^^ 
quite fKiSfiibly have a disturbing effect. 

One undoubted result of the long drought has been the 
prevalence of heath fires, a penl to which we are specially liable 
in this country. The Surrey commons are among the ifuietq 
beauties of English scenery, not comparable, indeed, tp the 
moors of Yorkshire, not nvnlling the fells and dales of l^estmoreli 
but possessing a restful loveliness that is all their own. Thel 
the golden glory of the gorse, the darkening |iurple of the h^f 
th% sombre background of pinewoodf To sit beside some 
amid such surroundings is to court a sensatfl)D of peaA andl 
general, to ensue it. But when the joyous acres are transfori| 
to a blackened plain, with bare wnthing branches of the gorse 
scaned relics of thd heather, peace gives place to^ melanchfliy, 
the traveller does wey to turn his footsteps elsewhere. Even hi 
walks, it mi^ be the flame burs/S^t anew*; yonder, perhaps, it 
duetr ^ kjingfires of some noops in camp; or it may be 
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The' G>iiirade. 


^Bjjipl ta ■ limUn tmoker's ne^genoe. In one cose the following 
^ /^y tuaHy observed. Some pieces of brolen glass lay amid a 
. 1 . ^ needles on the verge of a little wood. SmittAi 

evening by the slanting nys of the sun, they acted as a 
glass. But this fire, hazily noted at its beginning, was 
time. 

"; ^4 i# greater conflagrations—«nd we had several which lasted 
days^wert: not so tskeiL Tracts of country covering 
were devastated. A curious apathy seems to beset 
" ^ labourer on these occasions. Paificularly is he hard 

'V if it be Sunday ; for he is in hia Sunday clothes, and is 

«»i«f^firrilling to change or damage thepi. lie may be said to 
jf3^V bad starter; but once galvanised into a^vity by some higher 
mind he works with a will; displaying then an amount of energy 
which might easily, half an hour sooner, liave strangled the 
. cvilgat'its birth, before the flames got la hold upon the ground as 
well as upon ib vegetation. For therein lies the great difficulty, 
Vou may have beaten out the hungry tongues of fire, may regard 
such thin wreuths of smoke aa are still exhaled as the despairing 
efforts of an enemy that does not know when he is lieatcn; yet 
still may And yourself in error. For underground, to the depth 
of two feet or nion, the roots and dry peat arc smouldering; 
cgily waiting, it would seem, Tor the sense of seLurity to steal over 
fo^ilish man, to break out with renewed and furious vigour. Such 
was the cose at Crookshury Hill, where twice over were the patients 
lemoved from a sanatorium. Pathology should have strange tales 
to tell of the eflecis of sudden terror ii|ion the sick ' With nervous 
cases, one can fancy, it would be kill or cure For in this vicinity 
the spectacle was indeed calculated to terrify The fire leapt 
across a broad road as contemptuously as if it were a sheeptraclr; 

' A giovc of pines became in an insunt a host of blazing torches. 
Not A few houses were temporarily abandoned, but happily ogam and 
Again, when destruction seemed imminent, the wind shifted, and not 
• a dwelling was seriously hurt. A touch of comedy was manifcsL 
^ One hoi^bolder, deeming his home about to perish—for the 
Ibmes were actually licking Us wall—removed his family m desper¬ 
ate histei and halted at the nearest |iosl office to telegraph We 
are All unhurt, but house burnt to the ground.’’ It is safer to 
await the end, as the old philosopher said I 

The wind bore morsels of charred, and sometimes, still burning 
mcod to a distance of many miles. It nas a wonder that damage 
WAS not mon^ widely .spread, for our suiroundint,'s were Linder. 
Anxioiislv did we, at a few miles distance, watch that menacing cloud 
; a cloud of changing size and varying hue—now 
y ^'tonitp^ dun, nc/W sombre grey—but always portentous, nlwa>'s 
tKof ourselves with wet braiiclji*s, whereby to meet 

wWiiHki tlifwbest onset—bignchcs which even yet we dare not 
Mtiinwhile, through the masses of charcoal beside 
tht'*" ^.t^jfesn green fronds of fern ore already springing up towards 

• H C 

I laiwtnW * 

Verse. 

my Queen was first garlanded witli light 
Ofiuscious womanhood and harmony 
Of ^fli do^ra curving lineaments, her eye 
\ Yet lacked the gleam of lurking fire; the fright 
>,01'vague desire was yet unkituwn delight; 

' ')i\nd eyelids drooped not yet with hesitancy. 

when love came at last with conscious might, 

,^ae stood a goddess in her majesty. 

^ove came at last, th^ crown of all her grace • 

,^nd IbvelinesSh, t knew it by the gleam 

,^*)f a strange light in her eye, and in her face * 

; .i|^The^ flush as ol some happy waking dream : 
most bewitching shyn^ came apace, 

1*0 be my agony and joy pvpreme. 

*. f ' , : ^ M 
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The Ekst, The West, and Human Progreu. 


But surely the superiority given by its discipline to the civilised 
army of antiquity over the barbanan was very much less than 
that given to the civilisation of to-day by its command of •dentific 
instruments. Not that the scientific instruments by themselvea 
v'ould suffice, but the vast combinations in strategy which they 
render possible can only be carried out by minds trained in the 
school of Nationalistic Civilisation, War still requires the old 
qualities of physical courage and energy and endurance —a raw 
material of brute and dogged hardihood is still invaluable—but 
these things avail less than ever apart from the fin? directing 
brain Civilisation can no longer be overthrown by any harbarianr 
onset The inalienable superiority in material power attaches, of 
course, to Rationalistic Civilisation itself, not to any race at present 
dominant T'liat the European races might be threatened by the 
Chinese, for instance, is quite concoeivable, but only if tho Chinese 
first recast their ancient civilisation along the lines of Surupeaii 
progress. Their victory would then be the victory of the more 
civiPsed peapic. and however galling to the racial pride of our 
descendants, might serve the interests of humanity. Already 
one Eastern people ha.s had the better in an encounter with a 
European Power, but it was an Eastern people who had learnt 
from European instructors the means of victory. The race which 
won was Eastern, the principles which won were of the West. 

The other line of argument directed to disproving tlic real 
influence of 'Western' civilisation upon 'Orientals' is based 
upon the alleged experience of modern observers. Of course^ 
nobody can deny the fact that in all civilised countries of Asia 
there is a class of men who have to all appearance become assimi¬ 
lated in greater or le^ss degree to educated men of the West It 
IS lu^t denied that there are numbers of individnals of Eastern 
origin whose knowledge of Western liturature or Western science* 
is superior to that of the vast majority of W’esterns with whom 
they come in contact But lest we should build too much upon 
this appearance, two considerations are urged by those who wish 
to keep up the popular theory of the ' Oriental.' First we aie 
bid to take note that these educated men form only a very small 
fraction of their respective peoples. This is no doubt true^ and 
there may be people who need to be reminded of iL There may 
be people who, having met in Europe some cultivated Indian or 
japajiese, imagine that all fdnians or fapancbC are like that, and 
would wish our public action to be framed on that suppesitiem. 
But 1 can liardly believe that this opinion needs to be seriousljf 
take account of. The fact, indeed, that the class imbued with 
Wet>tern ediicatln is a small minority is indubitable. Ilie ques¬ 
tion n, What consei^ueiice^, theoretical, and practical, are lo he' 
drawn from this fact ? Perhaps we shall be told thiit if all further 
influence from Rationalistic Civilisation in the West ceased hence¬ 
forward, the small class in question left isolated would not be 
ablii to hold its own against the mass of Us own countrymen, that 
' kVestern' culture would disappear in a few generations One- 
need not, 1 think, dency that this is possible, though it scemi tame ' 
in view of the vitality of Hellenism under adverse conditioiv’ 
exceedingly doubtfull. Only the ' if, is an absured one; so knig as 
Rationalistic Civilisation exists in Europe its influence'u^th^ 
rest of the would most go on. If it be asserted tha the chasr 
educated in the Western sense can never be large eno^^ 
dominate their respective Countries, It seema to me the Asser¬ 
tion goes bkyemd anything that we have a rig^t to say. And 10 be 
candid, one must also acknowledge that the reAly edUcateil' dies' 
is still a minofhy in Europe. It Is' tidiculdus to tdk ii IbO 
ratioDilisiic culture We dei^be is 'Western' had penneaU^ alF 
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Wlinea of sodety here or anjrwbeie else, in Europe lUwlf there i!> beiqg equal, daily dealings with th^LiS^ extended over a long perir * 
a great mass 6f |rifiiirive barbarum kept under control by the increase whatever peigeptive poweni a man is capable of, that 

dvilised part of tM community. It seems to me queiKiotiable aft cases when a novice provokes the old resident with ron' 


whether thw dUTerence is very great between the peasantry of 
India or China and the peasantry of die South of Euro^ Jf the 
Indian peasant is capable of believing that the Govemnient poisons 

wells and the Chinese peasant of believing that Europeans 
capture children to extract photographic chemicals from their 
corpses, the peasantry in the South of France were capable the 
other day of believing that Queen Virtoria owed tlie singulni 
vigour of her latter years to a secret consumption of the blood of 
babies. In England, no doubt, popular education has become too 
extensive to allow even the poorest class to entertain notions c|uile 
of that quality, but one has to go no further than the sister island 
to find a peasantry capable apparently of believing that iheir priests 
can turn them into rats. It is true that the relative si/c and in- 
riuence of ^bc rationalistically educated class is much f^rcaler in 
Europe to^y tlian in India or China, but there is, 1 think, nothing 
to show tliat the proportion prevailing tO'day is immutably Hved, or 
that rationalistic education man not, even within ihf next few gene¬ 
rations, have an enormous extension m Asia. 

• In the second place, it is urged that the clash itself whigh pur 
ports to*have a!»similated 'Western' education is not ’■cally 
• Western ' at heart; that the * Weslem * culture is a ' vencr,’ which is 
easily thrown off under native influences Here we have plainly 
jsomething very had to prove, since it is a qiieslion of going below 
appearances, and much depends upon those persoiial in tuitions 
about which one cannot argue. Personally, I haic no sort of doubt 
that there are many men of Eastern race whose assimilation of 
modem European culture has been thoroughly genuine and vital. 'Lo 
anyone who has come into close relations with somr of thesf, the 
suggestion of any doubt on this head would be as absurd as it would 
be in the case of any of his Europe^an Inends Yet we cannot, 
perhaps^ meet the popular allgation unless we recognise first that 
there is a truth behind It which gives it whatever foire it has, and 
then dctcrr:iine just what that truth is. In the first plane there art, 
no doubt, perbODs of whom it is absolutely true My Indian 
friends would, 1 think, readily admit that there were & ctrUin num¬ 
ber of their countrymen who had acquired the phrases of Western 
culture without acquiring much ei^e. That this should be so was 
inevitable. ^Vhen a systein of thought and life passes from one 
people to another it is obvious that it does not pass m a single block, 
to he taken or rejected whole. It is plain that some parts of it 
are much more easily transmissible than others, and that among 
the most easily transmissible parts are phraser and catchwords. The 
transmission of intellectual habits h harder, and that uf moral 
much harder <^‘ 11 . Under these conditions, what else could take 
place except that the more easily transmissible ]iam should in many 
quarters outstrip the less tiansmiuible, that there should be all 
degrees of iir perfect asaimiladori between the fullest apprehension wid 
total unreceptiveness. The fluent and superfirial Oriental is a type 
which exisUt and observers who judge things grossly and nt the lump, 
who deal in generalisations about' the OrientaV take him for repre¬ 
sentative, just as certain unpleasing types of englisbmen are apt to 
be taken aa reepresentatlve by those who do not love us. 

When old residence in the East wain u< again being deceived 
by appearances in the case of men of Eastern blood and Western 
edncalioiii the fervour of their scepticism seems to me to have two 
causes psycholQgicaUy. One is that long acquaintance with the East 
4 t close quarters no doubt does tend to makea man less liable to be 
deceived by a merely outward show of European culture. Old 
reiideiits of this sort are probably inclined to give a disproportionate 
vain# to leogth of residence as compared with the natural gift of in- 
tedigence and syiSpathy. There are men on whom no length of resi¬ 
dence in any eonntry etmld confer the power of seeing below the surface, 
aid there are men who almost at the firsi moment divine and uDde^ 

wtand. But we may giant, 1 tbink, to the old resideot other things 

* 


theories which experience shows to be unsubstantial. This ^ 
an irritatioii in his mind, and drives him into an antagonisii 
prevents him on hi& side from seeing things quite truly, llaf 
one or two cases been justified in his scepticism, he is apt loi 
his scepticism beyond all justification. I'hat is only human J 

The other cause may be Ihal the old resident has liiuil 
one or two bad disappointments. Especially, if he brouglm 
him at the outset a somewhat naive belief that things whichV 
gelher in Europe go together universally, that when he heard a 
set of English phrases used he could count on the whole EngO^ / 
iiienUlity being there, he >vould obviously lind hunself in a number 
of <'ascs strangely at fault. And then is honest bewilderment It bis 
calculations being thrown out, he would ne apt to give up all attempts 
to understand, to be as clumsily incredulous as he had been clumsily 
simple Because the assiinilatinn of Western education had not 
gone as far as he had at first Uujught, he denies that there has 
been any assimilation at all. To wiser thought, even the most 
Impcrfccl forms of assimilation will not be destitute of interest and 
promise , it will not *' despise the day ol small things." * 

“But even where the absiniilaLion is lonipletc,” we are told, 
“there remains something beneath inaccessible to the European. 
The ‘Oriental’ will bi an ‘OnpniaJ' at heart, in the best of 
lases" Or it is put in the form “You will never really undeiv 
stand the Onenta' ’ Now ihis [alter projiosiiion is one which I 
should not dream ol contesting. I quite realise that I shall never 
understand the Oriental, 'fhe only reason why it appears lo me 
hardly worth while making the aHirn.ation is that I shall never 
perfectly understand anyone, iior even (perhaps 1 oughi to say 
"leasi of all”) myself ( eruiinly m every other pciwni^whora I 
know there are thoughts which I never divine, there are regions 
of mental life into which 1 can never enter I am always liable 
ro be surprised by the impulses in them which spring from that 
hidden region, lo have my expectations thrown out by another's 
actions. This is s'o in the case of those nearest lo me. Every¬ 
thing which has conspired to make another man diflerent froir^ 
me—the peculiar nature lie inherits from his pnrticukir ancestry, 
the iieculiar incidents which have built up his experience^ 
this limits my imaginative reproduction of what his inner\lifc^ 
him. And in the case of mysell and a man of another nj# 
arc obviously ccriain factors which will always make us w 
But difference of race is not the only ground of divisioiM 
men. VVherei here is no difTerencc of race, other causil 
bimilaiity may exist which may create an even greal^a 
in the way of mutual understanding. There are maiiy ■ 
iny countrymen with whom 1 should find it far more A 
hold intercourse than with an even moderately educaiH 
The latter and I would have more interests in common. 

What lb untrue is, not the athrmation that 1 shall neve^^L 
stand the Oriental,” hut the insinuation that because our 
knowle^e of each other is incomplete it is therefoge not real Ak 
far as it goes, that because it is imperfect, it is valueless.* ff 1 
know that my Oriental fnend's interest in certain thipgs is as d 
genuine as my own, need it hinder our friendship in this field than 
there are other regions of our mental life in which we difler P MoiJb 
than this, it mms to gie that where there is on eith& side t^B 
firm assurance of good will (and this in many cases happily exist^H 
ihc diversity of mental constitution isaaot only no impediment I 
communication but gives to communication aiiihdded intefest, iH 
ml^est of ever fresh discovery. * H 

Of course, a great deal is mode of instances in which 
Oriental, after havingfapparently become Kuropeaniqed, haii lapses 
on returning to his anoestral environment to the old type, nr iindbr^ 
^ thrown off his European 
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' 'Jlture like a garment from seeing here anything 

lisconcert us, I should it^ wonderful if a large 

ber of such cases hgd not ocwrred. No one who knows miy- 
of the inconsistencies and fluctuations of human nature 
e-ffm that a .new form of culture, would advance among any 
■, with no revulsions, with no inner conflict, with no retro- 
■n*. Airtf there were no.cases in Europe where a man’s 
real beliefs subsisted illogically alongside of his acquired 
tual notions' Or as if a doctrine once professed always in 
\ id continued to dominate every moment of a man’s life 

\ lorward without question' Hut |)swple seem to lose all 
r/)mmon sense and undprslandmg «or human nature where 
' '’"Oriental" is concerned. - ^ 

s 

If, however, the view I have tned to urge is to he judged fairly, 
Hiusl be guarded against inUconceptiunh on another side I 
may seem to have taken too much for granted that in our ralioiul* 
ism we have something to give the Oriental peoples superior to 
their native^ traditions, that Eiirofie is to tearl< rather timn to 
learn. Now when I stand bor-lt and look as far as I ran from the 
point Of view of philosophic history m ihe result of the last five 
centuries in KurOjii', it docs seen to me that here a develoimient 
' has taken place in the human family which goes m a certain 
direction beyond anything reached by man lieforr, a development 
the fruits of which every branch of the human family must apprr,- 
IM-iate if it is to go forwaid in the new time. Whatever they are 
worth, Ihe riualitifs associated with rationalism, the jxiwer to 
articulate and coordinate cxpciiencc, to control imagination 
and belief, have never been brought to so high a pitch before. 

But I do not bold that rationalism is the whole spiritual 

•Mture of man, or that man can live by latumalism alone I; 
would lie no ust having the cnticni fai.iilt es which test and ct,^ 
ordinate experience ever so perfect, if the experience itself were 
not thtie. All the primitive Indy of emotions, all ihi immediate 
deliverances of the beauty. the sense of goodness, the 

rebgious sense, are things which rationalism does not create, but 
finda And failure may come, luit from the critirul faculties being 
at fault, but from the ex|)eruince upon which they play being loo 
narrow. A man, for insiancc, who has been in love may plidoso 
phise upon his passion, but no amount of mtelleclual sharpueS'. 

/ could tell B man what it was to be in love who did not know So, 
Rudolf Rucken has insisted that while the old Hellenistic 
phy was trying to utU'ii vilislaction by lialonring and 

Ving the various elements of esperier.ce comprised in the 
Vorld, what Chrisluinity did was to introduce an al 
new esiierience. To obtain a richer result out may need, 

V strengthening of the faculties as would ciiablo them to 
out of our present data, but an enlargemenl of the data 
iVanely of racial character supplies somewliat different 
iO the critical faculties-onc sets the same logical prm- 
.■k to a sensibly different result m the case oi the Rnglisi. 
Rrencb or the Germans. And liere it seems to me that the 
^.(bn of Rationalistic Civilisation among the Inditt’K o* 

4^ e Is likely to bring vast ennchnieiit to llic spiritual herujvge 
I mankind .Their new cultures would be rational just much 
as the modern Liiropean, lHit they would nut b» identical with ii 
Any perceptions of spiritual reality which has gone to crcniing 
then ancient litcralureis. their ancient instilnt. ins, would not he 
liscardoA but would form Just some of the elements which tie 
'tiotvol spirit would reverefilly assaj forniulatc and combine 
the new synthesis 

I'he existing^ civilisation of Rur jpe dots not pi esent itself as 
ything linal. Iis^lcfccts nie too glariug lor us to think that, 
,iless we despair of human progress. Only if u is to be tram 
. ended, It can only be on condition tliat its lesson is first thoroughly 
learned. That* lesson cannot be pasked oyer or scamped. If the 
ancient heritage ^ tli^ Easteji'1 , ’ - ' < 1^*^ 

f 


11 to profit them in the day that ia ooraing^ it can only he by it» 
being anbmitred to the rigid oytaia of » Rea4D *thet hag grown 
•strongewith all the strength of Westen tbonght. Itistihohrii 
pride tto would impel some lervid NaiioiMJiati t8 combat aU 
extraneok influence^ to preserve every of native tradi-' 

tion, gooA and bad alike. Such an allude' may be a -Hf^i 
reaction from the uncritical temper which, having swallowed 
Spenw and Hiuley whole, thought that then! was nothing more 
to be learnt. But it is no less uncritical in its tuin. Whatever 
It may be m economics, Hwadetki in the sphere of ideaa ig a btal 
imli^ for any people. Every spiritual advance which any bimub of 
the human family achieves, it achieves not for hielf alone, but for 
mankuid. and any people lefiisiiig to benefit by it suflets. After 
all, there is no faculty possessed by any race of men but is 

I'ossesMsd in some measure by rU ; the differenee is one of piopor- 

uon. Tlie most primitive savage esercises reason in his own 
degree; the rationalism of modern Europe is oriiy the fuller 
development of something which belongs to man as man In 
days when our own ancestors wore rude forest^lwellers, the Spint 
which works in human history led men in India and China to 
new ranges of vision, again in the last five centuries the same 
.Spirit has willed the advance of European man to larger powers 
and I do not know that anyone can demand of Him an account of 
Ills election Hut what Eurqie has won. the other peopJea if 
they are willing to learn, may acquire too And acquire it they 
must before they can go on to the next stage. The lesson, if it is 
not to be scamped, may demand patience m the learner Two or 
three generations may not suffice for Ihe learning of it. Tliere 
IS, however, no humiliation m learning, if learning is indeed on 
increasing mastery of truth. Or if there » humiliation the 
Iieople which toHjay teaches may have some day to humble itself 
m Its turn to be taught, possibly deeper things than by a ration¬ 
alistic nmnipulutiun of our present exprience we could ever discover. 

Edwyn Bvvan 
in THE Nineteenth Century, 
N'llf -It may seem to need some note of explanahon that 
I have sa.d nothing of Christianity in the account given o,‘ Western 
Civilisation I certainly believe that it is much more improtant 
for man to be in a right relation to God than for his intellectual 
faculties to be quickened Rationalism is not the whole of life. 
The Christian cxpenence is still something which ttie discursive 
reason docs not create, but finds. But it seems to me that that 

expenence has never been appropriated by Europe in anything like 

the degree in winch Kurope has appropriated HeU^mstic rauoiul. 
sin Europe is C.hnstian in name, but only very |iartiaHy m 
reality. It is the rationalistic element which constitutes the 
We.stemness" of the West, if I may so phrase ij Tht 'uoierial 
ixiwer of Kurope does not rest upon its religion, but upon its 
proclical intelligence ami rationalistic science. 1 should not agree 
With a distinguished politician vrliom I once heard on a religious 
plitform claim foi Chrfstimity the credit of having >'umi»b«] 
Kurope with the I.yddite shell' British rule in India was not 
built up, and is not maintained, by religious principles of 
Wh.lc there have been among the Anglo-India governing chss 
many illummous examples of personal Chnstianily, that ei..^ „ ^ 
whole, IS animated far more by a sense of civic duty (Hellenic and 
Roman in its antecedents) than by any motive distinctively Chris 
Han To the native Christians its attitude was generally unfriendly 
till quite recent years, when political considerations have led to 
a change of tone It is not Europe as Europe, or Er^Iandoi 
England, which brings the Good News to the East, but the Univer- 
sal Church acting through some of its more oident Europenn mein- 
bers-a very different thing. ' And if above we toBlempHied the 
possibility nflater generatkim of Europeak*reoeiring 
light from the new-enlightened East, is it mvthinSfihi f 

East also Europe may need wme day lobe rO'evHiigelised? ' | 



The Resloralion of the Camel—A Lecture. 

Gkntijhur, 

TlieM ate the ilaya uf propoaals. You can do any amount of vio- 
kmce to yoor imagination and still get pardoned if you con only moke 
'Kime suggestion Nobody insists on suggestions being pnctirablc. 
That most impossible and prosaic of all things—sanity -is not cvpect 
ed of you. The hospitality of the columns of every Anglo Indian anil 
Indian paper can be availed of by anybody who has got something 
to say. * Gentlemen, I confess the occa.<sion is irresistibly temi^ting to 
me and 1 would be unworthy of the wealth of weaknesses and frail¬ 
ties with which Nature has so lavishly endowed us if I refused to 
yield to the temptation am! let the opportunity |iass without a contribu¬ 
tion to the stuck of suggestions, llien again, my silence may imperil 
that reputation fur original opinions which I have so deservedly en 
joyed for a long tune past It would be a sad day for India when 
her great men and politicians become bankrupt in opinions Cousi- 
di’ring the extremely reckless, extra/agaot and spendthrift use of 
opiiiionSt personal and heiedirary, acquired and inherited, which we 
daily make, I can hazard the confident prophecy that that unfrirtunate 
day can^t long be postponed. 

I urge tlMt the Government, if it is really dcrirous of winning 
ibe eternal gratitude of the Indians and removing the discontent 
which tit prevailing .all over the country, should restore the loug- 
siifferiog CAinel to his original |)oaition Gentlemen, the Camel -that 
w)le survival of the old-world nviiization—has long been, mmphoriraJ- 
ly speaking, clamouring for your attentiou, but has evoked pp response 
either from you or the c)‘nicallv indifferent Government lie is in 
the akiogh of despond. Can't he bn taken out of it and restored to 
hrs prisiine prestige, influence and uiihry ? 

You have relegated him to the sAikram and he has accepted 
his fMe without an audible protest. Don't you think he is smarting 
"under it or acutely feeling bis disgrace and dcgradalion P Don't you 
realise that the encroachments of railways and motors, with no 
ancestry at all, the elevation of the horse and the exaltation of the 
mule of the mule origin are silently but bitterly resented by him 7 
It is a puy that ho is not well-vetscd in the ways of modem agitators 
He jpan neither weep nor cry, nor shriek nor whines nor protest nor 
swear Kko the modern possessor of the Paitition-gnevance Nor can 
he erittge and lawn like some in high places. And \he result 
of all thu is thatp^wkb all bis hoary antiquity, hiaiong record 
of unsurpnssedly useful work and laudable services to Humanity 
in all slagea of ita progress^ he is dethroned from his pinnacle 


C 


glory and is now dragging on a neglected, listlcsa and prospectlesa 
existence, unillumined by a single ray of hope, in places still 
immune from the encroachment of his imemies. 

The proud position which he once occupied is now usurped by 
upstarts with no history and no pride of origin. The (buUock-^that 
once most despised of quadrupeds—has displaced him from the 
plough and the field, and is now, with on unabashed aodidty, har¬ 
bouring designs on his last refuge— the ikikram^ The 
getting more arrogantly ambitious, and if his pretennoni are not 
checked, may one day suddenly emerge out of his over-loaded cart 
to rioim a better position. 

Gentlemen, even a wholly iminipiring theme like the restoration 
of Oudli has secured advocates who are sacrificing everything 
from reason down to sense to it, but the cause of the camel still 
goes pitilessly unchampioned. Is the restoraton of the carnet 
even wonh a letter to the Pumm or an article in the ov^-h^^ 
H\nduslan Rwtem ^ M 

Would the IDT have refused out of its supertlu'^ 
to a letter expatiating on the thousand and one quail 
head and heart, hump and stomach, legs and neck of* 11 
and usefullest of all animals ? |l 

Do you think the hypersensitive iMdtr^ tha4 V 
champion of all cows—shot or unshot, whether killB 
or At Tinibiictoo,—would have denied the favour ofH 
leading article—rich with quotations—to an animal im^^ 
li^ller and bigger, with grievances older tlitn those of 
Swarajist and more just than those of the most uncomptSlj^L 
Anti-Purtiticnm, of prouder ancestry than an Oudh Taluqdar'^^^ 
a belter record of services than an Honorary lfage8tnUe's,^B 
somebody had even faintly suggested that the MuhammodaiM 
were r'Sfxinsiblc for his degradation P * I 

BjuibooqitV 

m 

Petty Larceny. * M 

, (Bv OCR SPBaAL KifproifAifiAC.) I 

[Motto. —*'Wit is your birthright, theiqfbre steal at wh H 
soever you find it .''—Rigmaroie Vtda,'] ■ H 

STUDENT HOWLERS. 

Martin Harvey invented the drculation of tbi blood. , 

A deacon is the lowest kind of Christian. * 

isles of were always quarrelling os to which wa^ 

the most jight to claim him. ' 
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Hi* Gomade. 


lOrit SmmmImiv 


jimh any/it ihc men on 


s 


^c Wiliiatt “ Yea, wt , mow than half of them.” 

^ Uwyer: Aw yoa williiHS to Kwear that you know mow 
*^ofthtfin?” . 

*' Witnean . “ If it comw to that, Vm willing tn ^wear that T 

thailirti of them put together.” 
n - _ 

i Boys’ Brigade were on parade, and the wriioral, thinking 
! boon out long crujugh, gave the order (p return on arriving 


Hk: “Doyou approve of dancaitg 

Sbe; “ Ha" 6 

"WSyilirt?" 

“ Wh]L it'a mere hugging let to miuic." 

“ WelVwhar is thew about that you don't like?^‘ 
“Theirfuaic.” 


Thk profeafior of elocution was instnicting an ambibou^ young 
man ui the art of public speaking 

“ When you have finished your lecture,’ he said, " bow 


orncr of the *trw.l l.wling back to ih<:,iihhw) from where they 8«ctfuHy. «id leave the platform on iip-loe. ’ 

X ^ “ Why on tip-toe ?" queried the ambitious young man. 

; ^ Right whcel-^no, left whecl-no. right wheel' ' he shouted. " “ not to iiakc llie audience,” replied the professor. 

'I'hc boys noticing his confusion, started laughing, when the - 

[irtil shouted ' “ Hang it, bijys, luni up (101-11 Sircrl ’ American senator, in a recent address, said of a Bill he 

disliked — ^ 

“ II seems to offer you some redress and satisfaction; but 
ronsider it closely and you will find that it gives you nothing at all 
li js like the remark of the Waiitress in the cheap boarding-house. 

" ’ Mamie,* a boarder {irotestcd to her, ' this roast beef 
“ Yes,” slu‘ went on, “ it wys here llial at first the white man was overdone ' 

ihcliiiod to show his chicken benrt, but g.ivc .1 very pretty duck to “'No, it ain't, w,' she replied, ‘il'i done over.* rt's the 

avoid his coloured opponent. Why did he want in avoid him ? Just same roast you had yesterday.' ’ 
because he was a colourod man ? And then here it sa>s the rolour- 


“JOHii,” said Ills wife, “why do ihty i|imrrrl sn much .ilmiil 
IMHiUry in theifb disgraceful prim-fights ? *’ 

“ Poultry ? ” said he, laying down his iii'ws|ia|H r “ Mow, mv 
dear, whatever do you mean ? ’ 


ed man clalmtHl a fowl in the seventh round ^Vas ihn? the duck the 
white man gave ? 


** What’iS that you have in your hand?’ asked Mrs, t/imlet, 
of her husband, as he brought home a roll of manuscript 

'^BninSk madam," retorted Mr. Gimlet, pompcmsly ' Are you 

surpmedat thefaei?” 

Not tti the least," she replied. “ 1 knew >011 didn 11 arrv them 
in your iSbad.” 

The Hero : “ Sir, I wish to make your daughfer rny wife, ’ said 
the young man. 

'fhe old man hesitated “ Hadn’t you lieltc sec her r.iother 
i:rit ? ” he asked gently, after thinking a irnMncnt. 

“IVe iBcn her mother, and it doesn’t make ;.ny dsffirwnrc—I'll 
' rhectaneo" 

- f --- 

m 

^ ^ he offer any proofs of his affection ? ’ A'lkcd it father. 
Vl'* ekclaimed the beautiful girl "Well, I should say 
lie says that 1 have set his heart afire, and it has been 
chat It has lit the rigar!!i hv carries in his vest pcH'krt ' 
tepioof?” 

lawed me the half-bumerl cigars '* 


" You hay you arc your wife's third husband ^ ' said one 
man to another, dunng a talk. 

“No, 1 am her fourth husband,” was the reply. 

" Heavens, man ^" said the first speaker “ You are not 
a husband—you’re u habit.” 

At the Art Museum ilie sign “Hands Off” wasconspituouhly 
displayed before the statue of Venue de Milo. 

A small child looked from the sign to the statue. « 

“ Anybody could sec that,” she said, dryly 


WiiK " Wrach 1 Show me that letter' ” 

Husband '' What letter ? ” 

Wife ’ “ That one in your hand. It's from a woman, I can 
see by the writing, and you turned pale when you saw it/ 

Husband “ Yes. Here it is. IPs your dressmaker’s bill. 


PriOTOORAPifaK “ You ore right now, except ynur cxprcsbioii. 
Mease look pleasant 

Jay Green “ Hang it, man, 1 can’t J I’m bowleggcd, an’ am 
trying to hold my knees together so's it won’t show .When 1 smile 
1 fnign all about my knees, an' when I pay attention tn ny knees 
J forgit to smile 


r Bov ' '* Can't I have a ride on a donkey? ' 
ler: " darliiig. Father says not” 

All Boy: ** Why canl 1 have a ride on a donkey, moihef ? 
.-t/ktlher (to Father): " Oh for goodnes'^’ sake, Rill, him i 
nn your l^fk to keep him quiet." 

/ c 

Tmrrk arc two ways by which a woman can get even with 
(nan. Qne way is to marry him, the ocher is not to 

> , - 

KiRhT Youth - “Bctcmim eay that trees enntribute to the 
I oftheatmoiphm*' \ i 

SfOBnd Yooch% “That’s to; ■ biich hM warmed me many 
ime” • , 

r, "*■ 

Ahvu. “Cbailie n ao poetical. When 1 accepted him he 
mid he fell lika an hnhipaal eatarinKa nm tiorld.” 

Kthd; “W«U,tiiftrtee^-^V '"•'Sll, 

he ju(t land^?” * ' 


L\py “Now, cabman, 1 wish you to be extremely cateful. 
When you come to a crossiiig you must wait until the policeman 
tells you to go on , and if the streets are slippery you must diive 
very slowly. " 

Cabby: “ All right, mum , I'll be very careful, mum. And m 
case of a haendent, mum, which ’orspital would you like to be 
took to* 

After an hour’s hard prevarication, the musical iQStrunieut 
dealer had .succeeded at last in working off the cheap comet c« 
a customer at four tiroes its value. 

“Where shall 1 send it?” he roquired, blandly,, whon the 
customer had signified that he gave in^ i 

“ To«Na 959k Fig Street. My Pal is on the tbiid Hoot/ was 
the response. ^ 

The enterpriimg trademvm's jaw feH. . He bed with 
his family the day brfoR to Itiro flat on the segAdySfl^^ 

, ' .Street, on a three yean’agreemenf. 
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in« vfMvib lAfi/MMnr iUau 
ffott ^ i?«Kr<ir /ITumbtr, lUt mot 
C—SVN, wUeA it Ht mmmitr of tkt 
pa^imtkt At/ Qgict. 

Wt mmU rifiutt omr iitAseriitn 
wAm ikty da mot netmi Atir imtar 
it tam ^ l m t to At fiaimmtir^Gtmuml 
0 / ttw dnlt, mi m^onm w mho 
Amt m amfimimt kmt btm mudt. 
Iht dmtt tf At mutsirng issmt thomU 
A gnm M tvery ease. A fostal 
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THE MANAGER. 


anted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terns write to —The Manager. 


IWtitiainmMlan YontW 

Deairoiu of otNosisg lerrioe in/ 
Ejutlndka Railvay should ipplf 
tho undnllgiied. They must be| 
telligent, iMit am si, and iiuuOhM 
fair knowledge of Bi^Ksfa. Piefi^ 
will be gifen to those who have pel 
the Entrance. In thdr applittn 
the candidates should state their quL 
fkaliona and age, and shouU 
certificates of chancter respocA 
ability. * 

S. M. SHERIFF. * . 
Bar.^-l«w. 

Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Provincial Moslem League^ 
$8, Lower Circular Road, Cakntta. 


* JijJTAJb \ \JL» 
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OR 

The Poetic Works of Moulana Mohamed Ismail 

Or THE Department of PuBr.irj iNSTRucnoN :n the United Provinces 

lbs Oricebl Phbliihiiig Csk, Orieat Hoeie, Meemt, Have pleasure in 

announcing that eiffht annaa per copy sold will be allotted to the Moalem 
Uaiveralty Fund from sand July until 31st December 1911 The first edition 
will soon run out, It is hop^ the lovers of these priceless genu of poetry will 
take advantage of this!offer. 

Cloth Binding Rs.2.6. 


Wanted Situation, 
(fib 

As Sccretaiyi Mauger, UU^ 
ter, etc., by • Barrtater (alio 
LL. D.) Nineteen tcui’ eaperienoe am 
Muuiir, Police Oficer, Deputy CnHee- 
toc and pnetiaing Banriater. Ago qg, 
Bicellent tuatimoniab. Addnai 
Syed, c/o Manager, " The Coniadeh* 


laoRisaAnmfrAmm. TmissEDASELr-nujiMsm. 
7m iVhw /fwNM Am Um toi piat 9 d m fko markt^ 

Ctid An miAir. 

FoMowing odvint^es are dumed for them 1^ ^ 

NtiUpLenkable, ihrayi ready lu write, Reliable and 
Dnnble. The “Pradcndnl" Pnnis fitted with a 
Heal Gold Nib (i4*ct) pomted with Indmii, 
whkh ninfcei it baid ■■ a Dtamond and |>rae> 
tically evcilnming CverypnaaEMuntoed 
In pvo latufactum ix dse mmy is ^|M^r 


Actum ix dse mmy is The 

Mnncd Off pen ochaiigod tiM Self-Filling 

nlM Tka««Pi«danrial”Pbn, nnd Sotf^lmn- 

Rnmfl «ofiood ns an log Safety Pea is 

^soNlacfeenl fer at 4 ^ of the falnie, be- 

PUttiliaffi^. * cause It u n^’Simple 10 fill it. 

jd^Hpr You can pair luoie fer a pen, 
hut you ".annineetn better one 
THih pen is Tt^ailcd si l&/», but as 
BA advefftnement i*i idlbred fiix or 4 
Fens for IE/*. The saina fim hut huger 
and Gold Moacted fer g/w or 4 Pens for 
24/*. Rvery Feu is tlioroi^hly tested^ before 
wnt out and poh'ts can be had to suit all bAnds. 
^ Kegiilcred Imttair Fost to aii parts of the World 

/Assferr end ApnU rAenAf serus {or Sptriat 
Ttmt fir puMiriiu. 

■IHAIT k CO., LB., H7. neOwn Bus, Undin, L C 


'aOMBTHDIGNE* iNCQLLAJtSI LAnSTINVEimON. 

Tte EvanliMi **UNON" COLLAR 

k the Red Collar—nlwnyi smnit, always whiter-moot be diatiiigimhed 
ftm Bm- Olbeia timp and fray, othen need be wadicd Kveivlean 
**IjnaPr” when nOnd, m be vi^ as new wlih a damp doth. Mo 
Inbfaar. Capnot be ^islingtuihed from ordinary Lmcn CoUarfe, Othm 
nor *in^ hat fedr P s ekk l n Colkrt wdHait a yeu. 

«dr sfiTW OF umiDiY mu. cbeat coMion m viai, 

* SPBCIAL TRIAL OFPBL 
■ 8n,klMKlH,‘*Xaiin”CriUniM M ... * SL 

dEwdan **LbFk'*CotUffafaff ... ... & 

Sunk Set of Collu, Front, and Pair of Cnft, snth Gold ' 

^GMIMirftiff ... ... 6/B 

AaSelBindewicenbihri. <Mww«m« / 


A Boon to 
Law Students. . 

A Glossary of j 
Latm Words and Piinj 

Used in Leage’s Roman Prifatel 


Mr. MoRnasi Ali, ILA. (O1M1.X 

ftahmar of Rona aaS Eiidbt Uw 
at Ifca Pitu law Caliii, Bulfain. • 


MYWART a CO, LD, 
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BcaDUjfal xleclion irf 
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The Moslem University Fund. 
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Dr. Iqbal’s National Song. 
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A Mohamedan Gentleman of Aligarh. 
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